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PREFACE 


THIS pamphlet has been compiled in order to provide general infor- 
mation and a guide for social scientists and students who wish to 
teach or study at Indian universities and institutions specializing in 
this field 

This guide book shows which of the important universities and 
research institutions of this large and complex country devote their 
efforts to the varying aspects of problems dealt with by the main dis- 
ciplines of the social sciences It also shows in which institutional 
framework the professor or student from abroad may expect new 
methods and techniques to be tried out under rapidly changing 
conditions 

In the period 1950-52 the international professional organizations 
m the social sciences (the International Economics Association, Inter- 
national Sociological Association, International Political Science 
Association, International Studies Conference and International 
Committee of Comparative Law) worked to survey by disciplines the 
teaching of the social sciences in eight countries India was included 
in this survey from the beginning, as one of the most important 
countries in Asia 

The reports written on the different disciplines were discussed 
in September 1952 by an international expert meeting, which reached 
a series of conclusions and made recommendations for the develop- 
ment and improvement of the teaching of the social sciences 

The reports were then revised and published during the period 
1953 54 1 The Department of Social Sciences of Unesco considered 
that this important materia! should also be made to serve in its national 
context as an outline for visiting foreign social scientists Unesco 
therefore published during the same period a pamphlet on the teaching 
of the social sciences in each of three countries, France, the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America The pamphlet on the 
teaching of the social sciences in India is thus the fourth in the senes 
•of national booklets Further publications of the same nature on the 
USSR and Spam are planned. 


1 ^ niver f“y Teaching of the Social Sciences Poht cal Science The University 

i caching of the Social Sciences International Relations , The University Teaching 
the Social Sciences Economics, The Oniversity Teaching of the Social 
d , l ce , s Lavr .„. Un ‘ v * r *‘iy Teaching of the Social Sciences Sociology, Social 
Psychology and Cultural Anthropology 
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Whereas national reports were published in an abridged ard 
full> edited form «j the booklets on the mam disciplines, the national 
pamphlets provide the texts m extenso, practically without editorial 
changes. 

Unesco*s survey on tbe univers.ty teaching of the social «crences, 
of which this booklet forms part, was followed in 1954 by regional 
activities As it was recognized that international recommendations 
in the field or university education necessarily remained general and 
more cr less theoretical, and that actual development and improve- 
ment depended entirely upon action on the national level, Une<co 
endeavoured to provide a Jink between the international and the- 
national study of the problem by organizing regional round table 
meetings 

In February 1954, the Organization arranged for a meeting of 
governmental delegates and eminent university profe<sors from the 
following Asian countries* Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Mala>a 
and Singapore, Pakistan and Thailand The proceedings and principal 
papers of this meeting were published under the title Round table 
Conference on the Teaching of the Social Sciences in South Asia by 
tbe Uncsco South Asia Science Co operation Office in Autumn 1°54 
The present booklet deals with the Indian situation only, but it should' 
be regarded as complementary to the discussions at the above round 
table 

As it is frequently pointed out in tbe different chapters of this 
booklet, one of the most interesting aspects of present social science 
teaching in South Asia is the integration of modern scientific investi- 
gation as developed in several Western countries with the genuine 
Eastern traditions of India In this countrv, as m most other parts 
of the world, the strongest t rad moif exists in the field of economics, 
whereas the jioungest of tbe sciences is probably social psychology 
Perhaps the most striking contribution of the best Indian social 
scientists in all fields, whether of economics, sociology, social psycho- 
logy, social anthropology, political science, international relations or 
legal education, is that the country since wdependen ce has made a. 
unique effort to modernize and develop the social field All the 'ccial 
sciences therefore have an opportumtv io contribute towards action 
in both public and private spheres and, simultaneously, it is possible* 
to apply national as well as foreign ideas, theories, methods and 
techniques m the reality of twentieth century Asia 




INTRODUCTION TO PART H 


THE UNESCO has rendered meritorious service to the cause of edu- 
cation by bringing out a series of books surveying the teaching 
of various disciplines included in the social sciences. It is only 
when an integrated picture of the teaching in various countries is in 
view that reforms can be thought of by mcoporating new techniques 
—which others have followed and eliminating dead wood. Nations 
all over the world are taking long and rapid strides and are increas- 
ingly adopting scientific techniques in the study of social sciences. 
These are being developed by educationists who are in the fore m 
the queue of research and the teaching is no longer an art only but 
has become a science also It is by exposing the teaching to the 
microscpoic lens of enquiry that flaws are readily perceptible And 
only a coToparatwe survey can reveal \he modern scientific investiga- 
tions as developed m some countries, which can be incorporated in 
countries lacking in these to make their teaching more comprehen- 
sive, complete and fruitful 

With this aim in view the UNESCO has brought out books in 
the university teaching of the social science series, special reports on 
political science, economics, international relations, law, sociology, 
social psychology, cultural anthropology, industrial sociology, crimi- 
nology, statistics, demography, public administration, business 
administration, etc., but in all these overall surveys, India has 
received only a bird’s eye-view 

This volume— which deals exclusively with the teaching of 
social sciences in India— has had naturally a fuller teatment, because 
it covers exclusively onlv one country, i e , India, and the Part I of 
this volume is by authors each eminent in his own field But as 
this was published more than a decade back— it could give a picture 
of only ‘what was’ and not of 'what is’. For example, the number 
of students receiving higher education has more than doubled The 
number of universities, colleges, teachers have also shown corres- 
pondingly marked increase bringing in new problems including those 
of admissions, qualified teachers, housing the institutions, hostels and 
residential halls for students etc Some new developments are medium 
of instruction, inflation, and the unsatisfactory finarcial position of 
the government— which are peculiar to this country and have their 
roots in the economic and political conditions All these have a 
general but close bearing on teaching The more intimately connected 
problems— which are inter linked with teaching, such as examinations 
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or courses of studies — remain as they were The third important 
factor is that more and more subjects are emerging and spreading 
out as full fledged disciplines and while in the first part discussion 
was confined to eight disciplines, the treatment has been extended to 
twenty, in the second part 

All this necessitated supplementing the report published eat her 
The latest figures available have been now furnished Detailed 
courses of studies for the various disciplines and the books prescribed 
have as far as possible been given to present as complete a picture 
as possible The readers would find in this single volume up to date 
information till the end of 1967 and all that they need to look up 
for m regard to the teaching of social sciences in India and m all 
humility it is claimed that no single book published elsewhere covers 
such wide ground or gives such extensive ond up to date figures 
Headers seeking the latest and detailed information on teaching of 
social sciences in Indian universities may refer to this volume with 
pleasant anticipations which, we hope, will be amply fulfilled 


31st December , 1967 


Gopesii Kumar Ojiu 
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Introduction 

HIGHER EDUCATION IN INDIA AND THE STUDY 
OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


By Humayun Kabir 1 


In India, as in most other countries, the study of the social sciences 
has not until recently been a distinct and separate discipline In 
fact the specialized study of the different sciences is everywhere 
a comparatively new development In ancient days, education 
was the prerogative of a small minority, but the members of this 
privileged group took all knowledge to be their province and 
made no distinction between different fields of study That they 
could attempt such a task was due to two factors The body 
of available knowledge was small compared to what it is today, 
books were few, and oral knowledge largely undifferentiated 
Further, practically all fields of knowledge were included in the 
compendious term philosophy This covered not only knowledge 
about man but also knowledge of the external world In a word, 
the study of philosophy was the study of all that is comprised m 
the humanities and metaphysics m all their branches as also what 
we today regard as the natural sciences 

The process of differentiation of knowledge began with the 
separation of the natural sciences Long known as natural 
philosophy the name is a reminder of the old affiliation with the 
humanities Natural philosophy in course of time developed 
into various physical and biological sciences The disciplines 
which today comprise the social sciences could not break away 
so easily It was easy to apply the methods of scientific analysis 
to objects of external nature It was not so easy to apply them 
to the diverse and complex aspects of human nature In con- 
sequence the social sciences continued to be a part of philosophy 
long after the natural sciences had become independent and 
separate fields of study Economics and politics were for long 
regarded as branches of ethics, while psychology and anthropo- 
logy were 50 years ago looked upon as merely special applications 
of philosophical principles It is only since the beginning of the 
present century that these disciplines have asserted a claim to in- 
dependent status and even today that status is not always freely 
recognized 

If the study of the social sciences as a separate discipline is 
a new phenomenon, the concept of higher, as opposed to elemen- 
tary and secondary education rs also a comparatively recent 


* ^ £“ m3yun Kjjbir is Educational Adviser to the Government of India 
and Chairman of the Indian National Commission for Unesco in add lion 
1955 ° C n Cha,rnian the University Grants Commission since January 
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growth As opposed to the minority who studied aslongas they 
would or could, the majority were not concerned with the pursuit 
of knowledge as such They were content to acquire the skills 
needed for making a living Neither they nor society at large 
regarded the acquisition of such skills as education Rather it 
was looked upon as training which prepared the individual for his 
future career 

The relation of education to training is a fit subject for 
debate Without raising any controversy, it may be said that 
training depends more on the routine absorption of techniques 
than on understanding the principles underlying them So long 
as such training remains divorced from education, there is little 
scope for new developments Craftsmen may repeat old techni- 
ques and acquire near perfection in them but there can be no 
progress in any real sense This is one reason why many of the 
arts and crafts in eastern countries have remained stationary 
through the centuries This was also largely true of Western 
countries till the beginning of the seventeenth century About 
that time, the attitude of the West changed and a scientific out- 
look replaced the old adherence to tradition and routine It 
also marked the beginning of Western ascendency in the world 

The division of education into elementary, secondary and 
higher education is largely the result of the growth of political 
democracy and industrialization So loDg as political power 
was confind to a small minority, provision of education for all 
Was not recognized as an obligation of the State or the com- 
munity. As democracy developed, newer strata of society began 
to share in political power. The extension of the franchise was 
one expression of the growth of democracy and demanded an 
expansion of educational facilities. It was inevitable that at the 
initial stages this extension should be confined to the lower ranges 
of education Nevertheless, as early as 1819. Thomas Jefferson 
in founding the University of Virginia declared that it was his 
hope ‘to avail the State of those talents which nature has sown 
as liberally among the poor as the rich, but which perish without 
use, if not sought for and cultivated* It is significant that the 
extension of higher education to all people should take place m 
the country which was the first to accept political democracy as 
its creed and universal general education as rts poncy 

Apart from the needs of politics, industrialization also 
played an important role in extending the facilities of education 
to all social levels The use of machines required from the opera- 
tives at feast the power to read and Write and do simple arithmetic 
As the use of machines grew, so did the need for the spread of 
literacy The spread of education has a direct relation to the 
degree of mechanization attained by society. Growmgindustnah- 
zation thus led to growing provision of education for all Uni- 
versal compulsory free elementary education soon became an 
accepted purpose of the State 
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There was no separate provision for the study of the social 
sciences in India until recently The question of such studies 
-at higher levels simply did not arise Nevertheless, India has 
for centuries, if not for millenniums, had a tradition of linking 
study with life There may have been no formal study of the 
social sciences but the conduct of man, both as an individual 
and a member of society, has been a matter of concern from 
the earliest times This has expressed itself in diverse ways 
.Students who were engaged in the study of abstruse metaphysics 
-were also expected to study the application of matapbysical 
principles to problems of practical life Indian philosophy did 
not recognize any absolute distinction between theory and practice 
Jn fact philosophy in the Indian conception is not a purely 
intellectual discipline as with certain Western typ<*s, but a 
practical way of life The divergence between philosophy and 
life is a comparatively recent development even in the West and 
is perhaps due to the impact of the growth of science this led 
•to an increasing interest in epistemology and emphasis on 
abstract theory Indian philosophy, except for some ultra logical 
-schools, has always been concerned with individual and social 
-conduct and the self realization of man 

This concern with the relation of the individual to societv 
helps to explain vhythe Indian recognized no sharp distinction 
between religion, law and morality These are derived from 
what, for want of a better name, may be called a spiritual out 
look, but this spirituality is not necessarily an other worldly 
■affair The integration of law, religion and morality also 
■expresses itself in the economic and political code prescribed for 
the individual The emphasis on community life, both during 
tutelege and in after life, alsobrmgsout thesame point, Education 
in India was thus essentially a community activity where 
pupils and teachers lived together, shared a common life and 
sought knowledge as a common good 

This deep sense of the unity of the community and the 
individual is evident in the new pattern of education India is 
seeking to evolve today The urge towards a unity is apparent 
vn the Thought of India’s most creative thinkers Tagore and 
Oandhi, and is to be clearly observed at all stages of education 
It has been decided that basic education will be the pattern for 
elementary education throughout the country The essence of 
basic education lies in the recognition of the unity of study and 
life Basic education emphasizes the crafts because such crafts 
are essential to human survival The school itself is envisaged as 
an epitome of the community All school activities seek to 
reflect the multifarious activities of society The programme of 
education for children ts thus essentially an anticipation of their 
future activity as adult members of the community 

The same principle of unity of life and study is operate e 
in the new conception of secondary education which is taking 
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shape in India Life has many facets and hence the new concep- 
tion of secondary education finds its most significant expression 
in the multi-purpose school These are intended not only to 
cater to the various interests, aptitudes and abilities oftheadoles- 
cent, but also to reflect the many sided activities of adultsociety 
All such activities are to be integrated in one school to reflect 
the recognition that they are equally important for social survt 
val, and in orderto remove the stigma which often m the past 
has attached to physical or manual labour Social studies, 
including the study of history, geography and simple civics and 
economics, are an integral part of the proposed secondary 
school curriculum In a sense, then, this new conception has 
made specific provision for the study of the social sciences at the 
secondary stage 

In the stage of higher education also, this social approach 
is evident in the attempt to formulate a new general coure of 
liberal education This is intended to train the individual for 
the various responsibilities which citizenship of a democracy 
entails The importance of social awareness is seen not only in 
the attempt to introduce general courses of liberal education but 
perhaps still more m the attempt to provide students of science 
and technology with knowledge of social issues and principles 
In the two most highly developed institutions of scientific 
and technological study m the country— the Indian Institute of 
Technology, Kharagpur and the Indian Institute of Science,. 
Bangalore— provision has been made for the study of the buma- 
mt es as well as the social sciences by all students In addition, 
special courses concerned with the administration and manage- 
ment of men are being introduced to provide executives in 
different fields with the opportunity of acquiring the necessary 
experience and skill in their respective spheres Social studies 
have also been made an integral part of the training of officers 
for the armed forces 

Awareness of social relations has thus been a characteristic 
of Indian society throughout its history That is why, even 
without a formal study of the social sciences, Indian education 
has sought to understand the nature of the society in which men 
live as well as their basic needs their economic arrangements 
and their political forms Nevertheless, there are at least three 
special reasons why a more systematic study ofthesocial sciences 
is necessary in contemporary India 

The first of these arises out of the existence in India of 
three systems of education which havefiow’cdm parallel streams 
In almost all the Western countries education has a general 
unity in spite of the great diversities which particular institutions 
or disciplines may exhibit The climate of intellectual life in the 
West is dominated by the influence of the natural sciences It 
has affected even regions which consciously seek to oppose 
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science western education ua> ji* * ? , “ . * “j 

because of its roots in Hellenic and Hebraic traditions and 
because of the pervasive influence of science such differences are 
not comparable with the divisions which prevail in India 

Modem India has three parallel systems of education which 
derive from ancient India, medieval India and the impact ot the 
West After an initial phase of free philosophical inquiry, ancient 
Indian education became academic, literary and largely tradi- 
tional It developed an authoritarian temper, which was perhaps 
inevitable m a society where only a minontybad access to learning 
Some fraction of their knowledge reached the masses through 
legendsand stories, thediscourses of itinerant saints and preachings 
of religious teachers It was however only a fraction of what 
the initiate knew Society thus developed a bipolantv in which 
knowledge and wisdom were concentrated in a small minority 
at one pole while at the other pole the vast mojority remained 
steeped in ignorance and superstition It is not surprising that 
such a society should soon become dogmatic, inelastic and subject 
to the iron law of tradition and custom 

Medieval Indian education was developed by the Moslem 
rulers who were influenced by the traditions of Arabia and Persia 
Early Islam was revolutionary and democratic, and in consequence 
this new system was democratic in theory In practice, it also was 
confined to a small section of the people There were no barriers 
based on birth but the duration of the course was so long and 
the syllabus so difficult as to dissuade all except only a handful 
of devoted pupils Like ancient Indian education, this system 
also became authoritarian ard dogmatic after a brief early phase 
■of liberal free thought What was more unfortunate was that 
it developed independently of the indigenous Indian system If 
the two systems had established points of contact, their distinct 
dogmatisms may have led each to modify its own dogmas, but they 
■continued like parallel lines that never meet One was based on 
the ancient Indian tradition with Sanskrit as us vehicle the other 
on Saracenic ideals through the medium of Arabic and Persian 


The advent of the British brought a powerful challenge to 
these systems from a. west source hut did not lend to a, uudLca- 
tion of Indian education On the contrary it added a third 
system to the existing two English education was m theoiy 
and also increasingly in practice open to all Its emphasis on 
science and experiment brought a new element into Indian life 
The establishment of universities as we know them today 
encouraged the growth of a critical spirit and led to a questioning 
of old values There was however no attempt to develop a system 
of education m which the heritage of Indian, Saracenic and 
European knowledge could be combined 

Human beings living in tbe same country cannot however 
Temam completely aloof Quite early in the middle ages, Hindus 
■and Moslems established points of contact at many levels In 
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the courts and the cities, patterns of common behaviour grew 
out of the desire of worldly advancement. In thevillages, common 
beliefs and customs developed through the teaching of the re- 
formers, religious fachers and poets Some of the learning of 
the scholars m each system also percolated to the masses, but 
in the processes it was often changed beyond recognition After 
the advent of the British, new points of contact were established 
as in the middle ages Old traditions and customs were disturbed 
by the impact of Western thought but as before, a modus u\e di 
rather than an intellectual synthesis was established 

These approximations in belief and conduct were of great 
value m affairs of daily life One may even describe such ap- 
proximation as a synthesis, but it was a synthesis on the level of 
practice, emotion and intuition Without the support of critical 
and careful thought, it shared the weakness common to all in- 
stinctive attitudes it could hold only so long as it was not 
challenged by a contrary instinct Based on the urges derived 
from feelings and emotions, the synthesis has also lacked the 
solidity which intellectual articulation can alone give 

The failure to achieve a common system of national educa- 
tion is one symptom of the lack of intellectual synthesis 
Another is the existence side by side of parallel societies and 
cultures In fact, the lack of intellectual integration has led to 
a growth of compartmentalism even within the individual mind 
A man who accepts Western science intellectually is steeped 
emotionally in traditions of ancient and medieval India The 
latest fashions of thought exist side by side with a primitive 
mode of behaviour and feeling This gives a special urgency to 
the study of social sciences in contemporary India Such study 
may well be the first step in an attempt at intellectual integration 
and consolidation of the diverse elements that together constitute 
the culture of India. 

A second factor which demands greater attention for the 
study of the social sciences in contemporary India is the necessity 
of achieving in decades what the Western world has taken 
centuries to accomplish The industrialization of the West was 
spread over at least three to four centuries America may seem 
to be an exception as it has a history of only three or four hund- 
red years The exception ts only apparent , for America ts 
essentially a projection of European society in the western 
hemisphere Besides, the American experiment took place on 
an almost clean slate The older inhabitants of America were 
either wiped out or absorb-d in the ness influx of peoples from 
Europe American social forms and institutions are therefore 
basically European forms and institutions as they developed in 
a freer and larger background 

In India, on the other hand, the old social forms have con- 
tinued and still have considerable vitality While the beginning 
of industrialization in India can be traced back to about a 
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hundred years ago, the peculiar political and economic situation 
of India caused the old traditional forms of life to continue 
almost unchanged till recently The first world war no doubt 
gave an impetus to the growth of modern industries, but it is 
only with the outbreak of the second world war that the full 
impact of modern industrialization was felt by India The 
processes which were initiated then have continued with increas- 
ing force and with a more conscious purpose in independent 
India There are no doubt some sections of the people who 
are opposed to change and seek to cling to the old pattern of 
life They are however fighting a losing battle and it may truly 
be said that afte. the attainment of independence, the process 
of modernizing the country has been accepted as a deliberate 
policy of the nation India is today passing through a transfor- 
mation of a primarily agricultural rural community into a new 
society where industry and modern modes of life will take an 
increasing share Old social institutions have decayed or are 
in a process of fast change In such a situation, it is essential 
that there must be far greater emphasis on the study of the 
various forces and factors which govern social developments 
This has given a new urgency to the study of the social sciences 
in contemporary India 

India’s decision to carry out vast changes in her social, 
economic and cultural life by democratic means is the third reason 
why special attention must be given to the study of the social 
sciences The changes which are taking place in India today 
are revolutionary, but they are by and large beingbrought about 
with the consent and co operation of the people Social changes 
in democratic societies have generally been unconscious 
and unplanned The have happened rather than been the 
result of deliberate action In totalitarian societies on the other 
hand the wishes of the people have hardly been taken into 
account India is seeking to plan her future consciously and 
deliberately, and at the same time with the knowledge and parti- 
cipation of her people Even the decision that the future pattern 
of Indian society will be based on the ideal of social justice and 
equal opportunity for all is to be implemented through democratic 
planning on a vast scale 

Since these plans will affect every aspect of national life 
and change the quality and texture of the experience of indivi- 
duals in the remotest corners of India, the Indian Government 
decided to set up a central planning commission to study the 
problems in all their aspects in an objective and dispassionate 
manner and suggest methods of solution Economic develop- 
ment is bound to have its impact on agriculture and industry 
and influence the structure and development of village commu- 
nities Increasing use of the machine will give rise to new 
problems of employment and manpower and affect both rural 
and urban self government The Planning Commission has 
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not show the same spectacular progress but neither have they 
been altogether neglected A number of institutions for the study 
ofdifferent aspects oflndology have been established in the course 
or the last four or five years Anew development is the establish 
raent of specialized institutes for the study of sociological pro- 
blems of various types A proposal is now under consideration 
for the establishment of an international social sciences research 
centre sponsored jointly by the Government of India and 
Unesco 1 

At least a passing reference must be made to the schools 
of social work that have been established as independent institu 
lions or under the aegis of a university The first of these ''as 
established in Bombay some two decades ago to serve as a 
training centre for social and labour welfare work in slums and 
industrial areas It was soon felt that knowledge of social 
theories and of the principles of welfare work was indispensable 
if the trainees were to cope adequately with the problems they 

had to face This led to an increasing emphasis on theacademic 
study of social welfare and some feared that the practical training 
might suffer in consequence These fears have proved unjusti 
fied and these institutions are trying to hold the balance between 
theor> and practice The demand for such training has increased 
and there are today over half a dozen institutions as compared 
with only one 10 years ago 

A very brief report on the rise m the number of students 
m universities and comparable instuutions-and the rise is con- 
tinuing at an accelerated pace- also helps to explain why it is so 
difficult to give a satisfactory and accurate account of higher 
education »n India Before 1947, the total number of such 
students was less than 250 000 Today it is about half a million 
In technical and professional institutions, the number has almost 
trebled, rising from less than 50 000 to almost 125 000 by 1954 
The annual output of graduates rose from less than 30 OCO in 
1947 towell over 500 Cm 1953 The number of graduates in 
arts and sciences has been doubled A substantial proportion 
of this increase is due tothc increasing emphasis on the study of 
economics politics and other allied fields 

Another reason why any account of higher education in 
India tends to become out of date almost before it can be printed 


I Steps have been taken n !95 j for ihe establ shmert In South Asia of lb * 
In mat oral Research Cenrre on Social Problems of Industrial ration A 
Consultative Cocntr s on try t in New Delhi in Septemb-r 1955 with tbe partf- 
c r a on of de!e,3tet from 10 countries of ihe res on (AfrbanHiao Bifttva 
Ceylon Ire! s Indonesia Nepal Pakistan Phil prices Tha lard srd inc 
Malaya Bnt vh flornco Associa e Group) and interna lanal organ rat or * 
as Dn ted Nat ons Organization international Labour Organization I ood 
and Afn-ulttre O f3'‘ , zat»on World Health Orran ration 

This CotrvnjjS on has agreed to the pro>>osiliooi of the Unetco Secretirut 
in view of tb- creation of this Centre In Calcutta in January I9-<* 
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is to be found in the changes that are taking place in the structure 
and organization of higher education One of the reports in 
this study gives an analysts of the present position in the univer- 
sities At present many of them offer a two year intermediate 
course followed by a two-year degree course to students who- 
have taken the matriculation or an equivalent examination A 
majority of the pupils take this examination at 15 or 16 and are 
often physically, intellectually and emotionally unprepared for 
a proper university course The intermediate stage has, there- 
fore, tended to be a continuation of the school rather than the- 
beginning of university education The methods followed at 
this stage have however approximated to those appropriate to 
colleges Most educationists have long felt unhappy over this- 
situation but till very recently, there seemed no way of reaching, 
a satisfactory solution. At the beginning of 1955, it was however 
agreed that the intermediate course should gradually disappear 
Of the two years covered by this stage, one should be added 
to the school and the other merged in the B A course The 
school leaving age will be raised to 17 plus, so that the students- 
who come to the university will be more mature in every way 

New universities and specialized institutions are being, 
established almost every year Change*! are being made in the 
duration and structure of the courses and new courses are being 
instituted in the old universities To take only one or two- 
random examples till recently, the study of psychology was 
merely a part of the general course in philosophy A few 
decades ago, the University of Calcutta started a separate course- 
in experimental psychology Now many universities have- 
courses m both experimental and social psychology as indepen- 
dent subjects of study In fact, psychology has in recent years, 
become so popular that departments of psycho’ogy have now 
been set up in almost all the universities In some cases, indepen- 
dent institutes of psychology have also been established in impor- 
tant industrial centres 

The study of population trends is also attracting increasing- 
attention while geography is gradually attaining the status of a 
vtiujut srfbject# "Domestic science and home economics were- 
almost unknown subjects a decade ago but since 1947 the facili- 
ties for their study have been considerably expanded There 
is in fact a new awareness of the value of the study of the social 
sciences for indicating methods of dealing w^th some of the 
most difficult and intricate social problems of the day Reference 
has been made earlier to tbe study of tensions instituted co- 
operation with Unesco This has been followed by a number 
of studies sponsored in various universities by the Government 
°f India and dealing with a wide variety of social problems 
affecting economic, political, communal, linguistic and other 
relations among the different sections of the Indian people A small 
steering Committee has been set up by the National Commission 
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for Unesco to co ordinate the various schemes and give financial 
assistance and advice to the teams conducting them. 

Under the Indian constitution education is essentially a 
State reponsibihty The Central Government has however a 
special responsibility for the co ordination of facilities and the 
determination of standards in all institutions for higher education 
or research It is also required to provide for the needs of the 
four central universities and any other institution which may be 
declared by Parliament to be an institution of national importance 
"With the enormous increase in the number of institutions and 
students, it was inevitable that serious problems of co-ordination 
of facilities and maintenance of standards shouldanse The criti- 
cism has sometimes been made that standards of both teachers and 
students havefallen.but probably the best in both categories areas 
good as ever The increase m numbers has, however, meant 
some deterioration in the average quality, specially marked 
among the teachers, with serious repercussions among students 

Since the attainment of independence, the attractions of 
other types of employment have been increasingly drawing 
away some of the ablest men and women from the teaching 
profession Nor is it easy to devise measures to check this drift, 
as countries of the Western world have also realized Education 
•cannot in the existing circumstances compete with administration 
or industry in offering emoluments or prospects of advancement 
to the able and ambitious youth Nevertheless something must 
be done if the standard of knowledge and efficiency is not to 
suffer progressive deterioration At the least, measures must 
be taken to provide for uniform development m all fields of 
study and ensure that the limited resources are used to the best 
possible effect With these ends m view, the Government of 
India has established the University Grants Commission and 
charged it with the responsibility of co ordinating facilities and 
maintaining standards The Commission will act in an advisory 
capacity but, since it will include eminent educationists, with 
specialists as advisory staff, it is expected that the advice of the 
Commission will lead to a definite improvement in the standard 
of university education Large funds have also been placed at 
its disposal so that it can follow up its advice with the financial 
-support needed to carry out the necessary measures of reform 
and reorganization 

Special mention may also be made of a Department of 
Anthropology which is maintained by the Government of India 
as a specialized research department Some of its work in the 
field of physical anthropology has won world-wide recognition 
In recent years, the emphasis has been shifting to study and 
research in social anthropology Many problems of social adjust- 
ment arising out of the contacts between primitive peoples of 
hills and forests and the more sophisticated peoples of the plains 
have been and are being investigated A special field ofinterest is 
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the impact of modern ways of life on the habits of simple aborigi- 
nal people Changes in food, habits, typesof cultivation, social and 
personal laws and fertility and mortality rates are also being 
studied m different parts of the land The Department has not 
how ever confined its attention to primitive peoples The effects 
of industrialization on a primarily agricultural community also 
offer rich fields of research Attempts are also being made to 
establish closer relations with the universities In order to give 
postgraduate students of anthropology the opportunity of neld 
training, special scholarships and training schemes have been 
instituted Every effort is being made to undertake a systematic 
and scientific study of the many human problems which arise in 
such a context 

Even in ancient times we find that philosophers, politicians 
and social thinkers have undertaken detailed and at times brilliant 
studies of how men behave as individuals and as members of 
groups HoweveT, the systematic and scientific study of social 
problems is a comparatively recent growth To a large extent, 
the development of the social sciences is due to the growth of the 
natural sciences As advances in the knowledge of external 
nature gave man increasing power and increasing self confidence, 
it was inevitable that he should start thinking of applying the- 
same technique to the study of his own inner being Further,, 
the conquests of science led to startling changes m the organiza- 
tion of human society As the scale of production increased, 
new problems of urban life arose As different peoples were 
brought into contact, they started affecting one another in diverse 
ways The result was a new interest in social sciences in order 
to find the solution to new and urgent social problems European 
philosophy since the seventeenth century is the record of one 
attempt after another to apply the methods of science to the 
problems of human behaviour, even m respect of man’s quest 
for knowledge aod morality That these attempts did not fully 
succeed did not deter him Nor was he daunted by the fact 
that too rigorous an application of the scientific method to 
human problems led to what one may, following Kant, call the 
antinomies Throughout the eighteenth and the nineteenth 
centuries and increasingly during the present centuiy, man has 
persisted in his endeavour to explain human nature in terms of 
the laws of science The phenomenal development of the social 
sciences m the last hundred years is one result of his stupendous 
effort to that end 

The experience of the last two or three centuries however 
suggests that a distinction has to be drawn between the natural 
and the social sciences There must of course be increasing 
efforts to understand individuals and societies Every accession 
of knowledge is also an accession of power This is equally true 
of natural and of social sciences Also science as such is largely 
neutral, but here the analogy between the natural and the social 
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sciences tends to break down The natural sciences jointly and 
severally give us basic information and knowledge about the 
laws of nature These laws are impersonal and, pending new 
discoveries, immutable Social sciences give us basic informa- 
tion and knowledge about man in society, but the laws we derive 
from them are neither impersonal nor immutable Where man is 
the object of his own study— as is thecasemall the social sciences 
—we nave to take into consideration not only what is but what 
he thinks ought to be Social sciences seek to tell us how to 
control human beings just as natural sciences tell us how to 
control nature There is however the significant difference that 
in the case of human beings, the conception of values disturbs 
the operation of what may be regarded as natural law. Values 
are not natural phenomena but the incursion of the normative 
into the field of the actual 

The social sciences either directly or in an indirect manner 
deal with human welfare Human welfare depends cot merely 
on knowledge but on the ideals which human beings set before 
themselves These ideals use both natural and social sciences as 
instruments but cannot themselves be explained in merely scienti- 
fic terms With increasing knowledge— whether of things or of 
men— the need for ideals becomes greater When the weapons 
of destruction were few and limited in power, there was not 
tbs same terrifying urgency for peace as today When our know- 
ledge of the motives and impulses of human behaviour was 
limited, there was not the same need to exercise wisdom and 
restraint in the use of psychological methods Today, the natural 
sciences have placed in the hands of man weapons which can 
destroy the physical world Similarly, advanced psychological 
knowledge has given him the capacity to, influence human con- 
duct m a manner which is terrifying Science, whether natural 
or social, can give us instruments but not the norms for the right 
use of these instruments Increase in knowledge and power 
without corresponding increase in moral control may be the 
prelude to universal destruction 

The predicament in which the world finds itself today can 
lead to only one conclusion It is not enough to study econo 
mics political science, sociology, social anthropology, social 
psychology and other types of social sciences There must side 
by side be a deeper understanding of the values which have till 
now operated to raise man from tbe state of savagery to his 
present stage of dev elopment The study and real ization of these 
values is necessary to carry him further in his progress towards 
civilization We may not like to admit it but the fact is that 
except tn the case of rare individuals man is not yet fully civilized 
Perhaps most communities, as communities, are even less deve- 
loped than the individuals who constitute them Eradication of 
tbe elements of savagery in individuals and societies demands a 
reorientation of education in which there is a proper balance 
between the study of the natural sciences, the social sciences and 
the philosophy of values 
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Historical Background 

The present educational system m India is of comparatively recent 
onein, having its beginnings in the early years of British rule in 
India, about a hundred years ago, when schools and colleges 
teaching English and other subjects through the medium of 
English came into existence The first universities in India — 
those of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras — were established in 
1857 By that time a number of other educational institutions 
had come into being, many of them set up by Christian mission- 
aries, and others by the government These provided instruction 
m English language and literature and in some of the modern 
sciences The conflict that had arisen in the first decade of the 
nineteenth century between the advocates of Western learning 
and the champions of oriental education was more or less finally 
resolved in favour of the former by 1835, when it was laid down, 
under the influence of Macaulay, that government funds avail- 
able for education were to be devoted mainly to support schools 
and colleges which imparted Western learning through the 
English language 

The universities of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras were set 
up to co-ordinate the work of the various colleges scattered all 
over the country, to examine the students m them and to award 
degrees to the successful ones The model on which these univer- 
sities were incorporated was the University of London, then a 
new institution Although the University of London itself has 
undergone profound changesdunng the last 100 years, the pattern 
of the first Indian universities still remains more or less what it 
was at the beginning, in spite of certain important modifications 
that have been made in the course of the years 

Until the first years of the twentieth century, India had five 
universities the universities of the Punjab (Lahore) and of 
Allahabad having been founded in 1882 and 1887 respectively 
These universities affiliated the colleges in their respective re- 
gions, conducted examinations leading to various degrees and 
awarded degrees 

Several new universities were established in the first quarter 
of the twentieth century, some of these incorporating new ideas 
of university organization put forward by different University 
Commissions appointed by the government Some of them were 
patterned on the more recent British universities They were 
unitary’ universities in the sense that their jurisdiction was con- 
fined to a small area and that they undertook to teach as well as 
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to examine students under their care, providing residential 
accommodation for most of the students But the economic and 
social circumstances of the country necessitated the continuance 
of the affiliating universities A small residential university is 
expensive but it is possible to set up a college in a small town 
without much initial outlay of money, and students attending 
classes as day-scholars can receive a college education very 
cheaply 
The Universities 

Today there are 31 full fledged universities in India These are, 
m order of foundation Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, 1857, 
Allahabad, 1887 , Banaras Hindu, Mysore, 1916 , Patna, 1917, 
Osmania, 1918 , Aligarh Muslim, Lucknow, 1920 , Delhi, 1922 , 
Nagpur, 1923 , Andhra, 1926 , Agra, 1927 , Annamalai, 1929 ► 
Travancore, 1937 , Utkal, 1943 , Saugor 1946 , Rajputana, 
Punjab, 1947 , Gauhati, Roorkee, Poona, Jammu and Kashmir, 
1948, Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1949, Karnatak, 
Gujarat, 1950 , Visva Bharat i, Shreemati Nathibai Damodhcr 
Thackersey Indian Women’s University, 1951 , Bihar, 1952, Shn 
Venkateswara 1954 

Of these the University of Jammu and Kashmir, establish- 
ed in 1948, affiliates the colleges m the state of Jammu and 
Kashmir The colleges were formerly affiliated to the University 
of the Punjab (Lahore) , political changes connected with the 
partition of India in 1947 necessitated the creation of a separate- 
university in Jammu and Kashmir For similar reasons the 
colleges m the Indian portion of the Punjab were affiliated to a 
new university, the Punjab University. Visva Bharati, which has 
recently (1951) been given a Charter by the Government of India,, 
was founded as an international university by the poet Rabindra 
nath Tagore It has certain distinctive characteristics of its own 
and is an attempt to develop a basis on which the cultures of 
the Hast and West may ra*et in common fellowship’. The Shree- 
mati Nathibai Damodher Thackersey Indian Women’s University 
(usually known as ‘Women’s University’) was founded in 1916 
to provide an education ‘sp-cially suited to the needs and 
requirements of women The university received a Charter from 
the Government of Bombay and began to function as a statutory 
university in 1951 

Of the other 27 universities Agra is a purely affiliatingbody 
having no teaching functions of its own It has under its jurisdic- 
tion some 50 colleges scattered over the states of Uttar Pradesh 
and Madhya Bharat , it was created m 1927 to relieve the 
University of Allahabad of affiliating functions and to enable ibe 
latter to function as a unitary teaching university So too the 
new University of Bihar, with headquarters at Patna, has since 
1952 relieved the University of Patna of its affiliating functions 
and allowed it to function as a university confined to the city of 
Patna, federating the colleges in that citywto a compact teaching 
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organization somewhat in the manner of Oxford or Cambridge 
The universities ofBanaras, Aligarh, Lucknow and Annamalai 
are unitary residential teaching universities The University of 
Delhi is of the federative kind, i e it federates into a teaching 
orsanisation a Dumber of autonomous constituent colleges in the 
city ot Delhi Roorkee University, which grew out of the 
Thomason Engineering College, is unique in that it is an engt 
nee-mg university and has no other faculties The other univer- 
sities are mainly affiliating ones, but have also important teaching 
functions, especially in the fields of postgraduate and professional 
•education and research 

Another institution tbat has university standing is Seram- 
pore College (near Calcutta), fouuded m 1818 by European 
missionaries It received in 1827 a Royal Charter from King 
•Frederick VI of Denmark (to whom Serampore then belonged}, 
-confirmed by the British Government in 1845 But the Charter 
was not utilized till 1915 when degrees in divinity were granted 
for the first time The position now is that in the faculties of 
.arts and science Serampore College is affiliated to Calcutta Uni- 
versity, but ra the faculty of theology the college functions as an 
^independent university 
Technical and Research Institutes 

Apart from the universities, there are in India a large number of 
technical and research institutes Chief among these are 
Ahraedabad Textile Association’s Research Laboratory, Atira , 
All India Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta , 
Bbandarkar Oriental Research Institute Poona (1947), Btrbal 
Sahani Institute of Paleobotany, Lucknow (1947), Bose Research 
Institute, Calcutta (1917) , Central Building Research Institute, 
Roorkee (1953) , Central Drug Research Institute, Lucknow 
•(1951) , Central Electro Chemical Research Institute, Karaikudi 
(1953), Central Electronics Engineering Research Institute, Pilam 
(1953) , Central Food and Technological Research Institute, 
Mysore (1948) , Central Fuel Research Institute, Jealgora, Bihar, 
•Central Glass and Ceramic Research Inslitute, Calcutta (1950) , 
Central Leather Research Institute, Madras (1953) , Central 
Marine Research Station, Mandapam , Central Research Labo 
ratories for Scientific and Industrial Research Hyderabad (1944) 
Central Road Research Institute, Delhi (1950) , Central Salt 
Research Station, Bhavnagar (1953) , Central Water and Power 
Research Station Poona (1937) , Deccan College of Research, 
Poona , Forest Research Institute, Dehra Dun (1906) , Haffkme 
Institute, Bombay (1896) Harcourt Butler Technological Insti 
lute, Kanpur, Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi 
(1905) , Indian Central Cotton Committee Technological Labo 
ratory, Matunga, Bombay (1934) , Indian Dairy Research 
Institute. Bangalore (1923), Indian Instituteof Science, Bangalore 
U9II) , Indian Institute of Sugar Technology, Kanpur (1936), 
Indian Institute of Technology, Kharagpur (1901) , Indian Lac 
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Research Institute, Ranchi, Indian School of Mines and Applied 
Geology, Dhanbad , Indian Standard Institution, Delhi , Indian 
Statistical Institute Calcutta (1932) , Indian Veterinary Institute, 
Izatnagar (1922) , Indian Veterinary Institute, Mukteshwar, Jute 
Technological Research Laboratory, Calcutta, Malaria Institute, 
Delhi , National Chemical Laboratory, Poona (1950) , National 
Metallurgical Laboratory, Jamshedpur , National Physical 
Laboratory. New Delhi (1950) , Nutrition Research Laboratory, 
Coonoor , Patel Institute of Chest Diseases, Delhi, Tata Institute- 
of Fundamental Research, Bombay (1945) 

These institutions are mainly concerned with specialized 
research in particular fields of study and investigation, although 
some of them undertake considerable teaching functions Thus 
the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute prepares students 
for postgraduate degrees in Sanskrit of the Poona University, 
and tue Institute of Jute Technology is affiliated to Calcutta 
University in a similar way The Indian School of Mines and 
Applied Geology grants its own diplomas The Indian Institute 
of Science, the Forest Research Institute and Colleges, and 
thelndian Agricultural Research Institute grant diplomas and 
fellowships 

Thediplomas and fellowships of these institutions havea very 
high standing in the country Many of these research institutes 
have been recognized by the Inter university Board of India as 
centres where a university student holding a first research degree- 
can carry on further work for higher degrees 
Organization of Education 

A pupil enters a primary school between the ages of 4 and 6 
The primary stage ordinarily lasts four or five > ears The middle 
and high school stages which follow are usually of six (3+3) or 
seven (3+4) years’ duration Thus the normal age at which a 
pupil completes his high school education is 16 17 Occasionally 
one finds much younger students finishing their school courseand 
seeking entrance to a university although in many universities 
there is a rule by which students below the age of 16 cannot be 
admitted At the end of the high school course there is a school- 
leaving or matriculation examination which qualifies a student 
for admission to a university In some parts of the country the 
matriculation examination is conducted by the university Else 
where, it is conducted By the government or by a High School 
Board The ordinary unnersity course is of four years’ duration 
At the end of the first two years there is an examination called 
the Intermediate examination This may be an arts or a science 
or commerce or other examination The successful candidate 
then takes the B A or B Sc , B Com , or other bachelor degree 
course, which is usually of two >ears* duration At the end of 
the two 3 ears a student appears for the bachelor’s degree (B A , 

B Sc , etc ) examination According to the courses he took or 
the marks he obtained, the successful candidate obtains a pass or 
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honours degree In some universities, however, there are, in 
addition to the two year pass courses, honours courses which are 
of three years’ duration after the intermediate After the bache- 
lor s degree, there is the master’s degree which is awarded after 
a further period of one or two years of study and passing a fur- 
ther examination The present practice in Annamalai, Andhra, 
Madras and Travancore universities, however, is to award the 
master’s degree after the lapse of some time, without further 
examination, to candidates whohavepassed a bachelor’s honours 
degree examination In these universities the examination for 
the master’s degree (for those who have obtained the bachelor’s 
pass degree) is identical with the honours examination 

Almost all universities have provision for research work in 
arts, science and the social sciences leading to the degrees of 
Ph D (or D Phil ), and D Sc , or D Litt There are also special 
degrees and titles For oriental studies and the fine atts 

Most universities have, m additton to courses m arts and 
science professional and technical courses such as law, medicine, 
engineering, agriculture, commerce, teaching, technology, etc 
The usual degrees are bachelor of laws (B L or LL B ), bachelor 
of medicine and surgery (M B , B S ), bachelor of pharmacy 
(B Pharm), bachelor of engineering (BE), bachelor of agricul 
ture (B Ag ), bachelor of commerce (B Com ) bachelor of teach- 
ing (BT) bachelor of science technology (B Sc Tech ), etc In 
almost all Indian universities the courses in education and law 
are postgraduate courses The medical and engineenng courses 
are post intermediate and last five years and four years respec- 
tively The courses m agriculture, commerce, etc , are also post- 
intermediate and are usually of the same duration as the courses 
in arts and science In these faculties also there is provision in 
several universities for postgraduate study and research, leading 
to masters’ and doctorate degrees 

In Delhi an important experiment in rearranging the relative 
duration of school and university courses is being tried There 
the school stage leads on to a higher secondary examination 
which is higher than the matriculation and a little lower than the 
intermediate examination The university course (whether pass 
or honours) which begins after that is of three years duration, 
and there is no intermediate examination In the states of Uttar 
Pradesh and Madhya Bharat, the intermediate examination is 
conducted by boards of intermediate education and not b\ the 
universities and university education properly so called begins 
after the intermediate examination This arrangement affects 
the universities of Agra, Allahabad and Lucknow 
University Administration 

The normal organization of university administration is as 
follows 

There is a Chancellor who is usually a figurehead He may 
oe the president of the country, the governor of a state or a 
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ruling prince He has no administrative function, but may pre 
side at ceremonial functions such as Convocations for the award 
of degrees The executive head of a university is the Vice 
Chancellor who may be a full time paid officer or an honorary 
one He presides over the meetings of the various councils of 
his university and is the mouthpiece of the unnersity to the 
out ide woiJd 7 he Vice C hi mil or is v ualtv appoin id t) tie 
Chancellor on the recommendation of the Syndicate or Senate 
but there are considerable differences in practice The chief 
administrative officer is the Registrar, who deals with all corres 
pondence, prepares minutes of ad meetings and controls the 
unnersity office He is a full time paid officer In addition to 
these officers, there may be a Pro Chancellor and a Pro Vice- 
Chancellor Only four or five Indian universities have the<e 
additional officers 

The ‘authorities’ of a unnersity are the Executive Council 
(called the Syndicate in some universities) the Court or Senate 
the Academic Council, and the faculties The Executive Council 
(or Syndicate) and the Court (or Senate) have the responsibiht) 
of framing Statutes and regulations and dealing with all matters 
connected with the organization and administration of the 
univer>itys affairs They are composed of persons representing 
various interests in the life of the university and the community 
in which the university exists Most of the members of these 
bodies are elected by different constituencies, but a few arc 
nominated by the Chancellor 

The Academic Council deals with academic questions gene- 
rally, and is chiefly concerned with courses of study and the 
organization of teaching and examinations It co ordinates the 
various faculties The usual faculties are those of arts science 
medicine, law, etc The head of a faculty is called the Dean and 
is usually a professor of the university It is the Dean's business 
to attend to the framing and working of the various courses of 
study in his facult) A faculty usually has several Boards of Study 
to help it to frame syllabuses in different subjects appoint 
examiners etc Faculties which are concerned exclusive!) with 
subjects of postgraduate study, such as education law, etc . 
tend to become somewhat like autonomous colleges, but faculties 
of aris science eic have to co ordinate the work of undergra- 
duate and postgraduate classes, and, in the case of the affiliating 
universities to deal with a large number of institutions These 
faculties consist of a number of departments (<* jr English S30S 
knt. History etc) and each Department Ins its own Head or 
Chairman or Director who is responsible to the I>-an Quite 
frequently the D-an s only function is to preside at meetings of 
th- faculty and maintain a g-neral supervision over the various 
departments of teaching 

Colleges which form parts of a university nre usuall) 
autonomous institutions which ma> have been set up by private 
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aeencies (missionary societies, local educational societies, private 
individuals), or by government, or by the university lt'elf I he 
university exercises some control over the appointment of the 
teaching staff of these colleges, but m actual practice they are 
almost wholly free in this matter The head of a college is the 
Principal who is responsible for the supervision of the academic 
and administrative work of his institution Some colleges are 
miniature universities, having provision for several subjects of 
study leading up to the research degree stage But a college is not 
free to prepare its own syllabuses and award its own degrees It 
prepares candidates for examinations conducted by the university 
to which it js affiliated or of which it is a constituent part The 
number of students in a college may vary from a few hundred to 
a few thousand 
Subjects and Courses 

Until recently, the arrangement of the educational ladder in the 
schools provided for a primary stage of education concerned 
with the ‘three Rs\ and the rudiments of history and geography 
taught in the local Indian language At the middle school stage 
the student was first brought into contact with English, which 
formed an important additional subject Then at the high school 
stage English was used as the medium of instruction, and the 
school leaving examination was conducted in the English langu- 
age The position has now altered and English is introduced at 
a much later stage in the school system , in most places the 
medium of instruction is an Indian language and the examinations 
are also conducted in an Indian language But English is still a 
compulsory subject of study However, a number of schools in 
the large cities teach wholly through the English language and 
prepare candidates for tbe Cambridge Senior Certificate or 
equivalent examinations These are still popular with certain 
sections of the population, but the trends of national life may 
not make their continued existence necessary or practicable for a 
much longer period 

A typical high school course usually includes the following 
subjects English, mathematics (arithmetic, algebra and geometry), 
history, geography, a classical language (Sanskrit or Persian), an 
Indian language and science But there is considerable variation 
from region to region Many regions have a system of groups of 
subjects and students have the option to select one of the groups 

The courses for the intermediate examination usually consist 
°f Eoghsh/a classical or modern language, and three other 
subjects belonging to the arts or science or commerce or other 
groups In most universities the intermediate stage is conceived 
a . P art °f ‘general education’ and the only specialization is m 
the choice of the arts or science or some other group of subjects 
students intending to take up a professional course such as 
medicine or engineering have to select a group of subjects related 
to their choice 
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Atihe BA stage the pass course includes two or three 
papers m English and two or three other selected subjects 
Usually these subjects are arranged in groups, so that a student 
studies two or three related subjects The honours courses, as 
already indicated, are of two kinds In several universities the 
honours course consists of additional papers in oncof thesubjects 
which form the pass course and, in order to secure honours a 
student has to obtain first or second class marks in those papers 
A student may take honours sn English or history or mathema- 
tics or Sanskrit or physics or chemistry and so on , he then has 
to put in two more years of study for the M A or M Sc cxami f 
nation, which is usually confined to one subject The three jears* 
honours courses are specialized courses, and require theintensive 
study of one subject In most universities the three jears* 
honours course requires also the study of a subsidiary subject 
As has been pointed out above, the practice with regard to the 
M A or M Sc examination after the three years’ honours course 
vanes from university to university One or tv,o universities have 
no honours courses 

The master’s degree course requires specialization in one 
subject It is not usually a research course but in some uni- 
versities there is provision for a dissertation to be presented bv a 
candidate in lieu of a part or the whole of the M A or MSc 
examination There is also provision in some universities for 
part of the course to be completed in the first year (called M A 
or M Sc previous examination), so that for the final examination 
candidates have to prepare only the rest of the course 

Research degrees are usually of the same pattern as in 
British or American universities Students select a field of 
research and. under the guidance of a teacher appointed for the 
purpose work for at least two years after a postgraduate degree, 
and then present a thesis Except where M A, or M Sc is a 
research degree the first research degree is doctor of philosophy 
(Ph D or D Phil ) TVre are higher degrees like D Lm nra 
DSc In the Faculty of Law there is the degree of doctor of 
laws (LL D ) for which one may supplicate with a thesis Some 
universihes have a junior research degree called master of litera- 
ture (MLitt) 

Serial Sciences 

Tor historical reasons the umv-erMtics of India have tended to 
have a bias in the direction onueratme and the humanities The 
learning of th* English language was one of th- mam purpo<es 
of education and sp-cial emphasis had to be laid on Ln-J h 
language ard literature in all courses of study 

In the last quarter of a century or so 1 o*cver, muJi srev* 
has been la d on se ence By far ihe la g-vt proportion * iup , ‘ t 
tn Indian umvtmtits consists of the pu'c w: ences (phyar*** 
chematry. r-ology statistics bo'any and zoology) and app cd 
sciences and technology arc still a long way behind But rap d 
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strides are berae taken in <ome universities to remedv this situa- 
tion, especially in the fields of applied physics and chemistry, and 
pharmacy 

The only ‘social science’ that has receded adequate attention 
ra India is economics In fact far too many students ha\e taken 
up economics as a subject of s tuds in recent 5 ears, and subjects 
like philosophy and the classics fcav e suffered Recently political 
snence has been introduced m many universities, either as a 
separate department of study, or in association with history and 
-economics Socio’ocy' has not yet come into its own The 
Bombay School of Economics and Sociology has a separate 
department of sociology, but m most other places it is regarded 
■*as a name for all the odds and ends which are not covered by 
other social studies as econom cs, politics, social psychology, 
social anthropology’ Social anthropology is taught in a fen 
universities, but the po moms not satisfactory Geography has 
been introduced as a subject of advanced study in a few univ er- 
siues Psychology was and still is treated as a part of philosophy, 
but is coming into its own In many unit ersiues emphasis is 
nor being laid on experimental and social psychology Studies 
in s jeh problems as group tensions are being carried out in some 
pla^s- The growth of interest in 'ocial sciences is indicated by 
the establishment and development of separate institutions for 
the study of some of these among these may be mentioned the 
Gokhale Institute of Political Science and Economics at Poona, 
thej K Institute of Human RelatonsandScciologyatLucknow 
Social work is receiving reco coition through the establishment 
of schools of socal work in some universities, which prepare 
students for degrees in the subject. 

Library and Laboratory facilities 

library facilities in Indian universities are, with a very few 
exceptions poor in comparison with Europe or Aro-nca At the 
headquarters of affihaUng universities (like Calcutta, Bombay, 
Madras), students have access to at least two libraries — the 
unne r sit> library and their own college library* There are also 
pub'ic libraries to which students cm have access But in the 
smal -r towns where the only library is the college library the 
situation is usually not very satisfactory 

The position as regards laboratories is somewhat similar 
in'* umvemu-s have reasonably satisfactory equipment, but m 
.general the equipment available for advanced work is limited 
ron na*ely, however, many of the national laboratories and 
research irmtutes already referred to partly make up for this 
Opportunities for research work in as«ociatfon with industrial 
concerns are ver* few, but m the last four or fi\e years some 
indjytnes have shown an interest in education and have been 
helping to set up research institutes connected with their own 
^p'ctSc activities. 
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Medium of Instruction 

The medium of lectures and examinations at most universities 
m India is English At the Osmania University, however, 
the medium has been Urdu and it is now proposed to use Hindi 
At the universities of Lucknow and Nagpur arrangements have 
been made for changing the medium from English to Hindi or, 
m the case of Nagpur, to Marathi also. Some other universities 
also have plans to introduce an Indian language medium tn 
course of time The question of medium of instruction at the 
university stage involves many important considerations Certain 
academic considerations and local sentiment demand that 
instruction at all stages should be given m the mother tongue or 
the regional language, and a University Education Commission 
appointed by the Government of India in 1948 recommended the- 
aaoption of the regional languages as the media of university 
instruction But it is feared by many that, unless all the uni- 
versities of India teach in a common language, the umtv of the 
country and the possibility of interchange of scholars and \ht 
movement of ideas will be very adversely affected It has been 
decided that the official national language should be Hindi and 
manv people therefore advocate the adoption of Hindi as the 
language of university teaching But this is not a simple matter- 
In regions where Hindi is not the language of the people its 
adoption will be fraught with senous inconvenience and will be 
resisted by local sentiment Linguistically Hindi is a ‘foreign” 
language to many people in India Apart from this, there are- 
other practical considerations which make some people doubt 
the wisdom of attempting to change the medium of instruction 
from English to an Indian language in the immediate future 
Some of these are (a) that the Indian languages need to undergo 
a great deal more development before they can be used as 
vehicles for the expression of the highest learning ; (6) it will 
take a long time to prepare the necessary textbooks and to create 
libraries in the Indian languages concerned ; (c) it will not be 
easy for some time to find an adequate number of teachers who 
can lecture on technical subjects in Indian languages 

Notwithstanding the objections to change of medium it 
seems certain that changes willtake place and many educators- 
are exercised not mer the question of medium but over the 
questions of how and to what extent English should continue to 
be learned by Indian students Tbe changes and vacillations of 
recent } ears have affected the level of achievement of Indian 
students m the study of English, and if something is not done 
to improve the position of English, India may lose the advantage 
she now has of being able to use with great facility a language of 
international currency. It seems fairly certain that all universi- 
ties in India, whatever medium they may adopt, will continue to 
provide for some teaching of English for many years to come 
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THE TEACHING OF ECONOMICS 


By C. N. Vakil 


Inti eduction 

This report was prepared at the request of the International 
Economic Association on the general lines indicated for the purpose 
of discussion at a round-table conference convened by the- 
Association in co-operation with Unesco, held at Talloires, Lake* 
Annecy, France, in the last week of August 1951. 

In view of the diversity of courses and methods followed 
in the different universities in the country, the only way to get 
the necessary information at short notice was to enter into- 
correspondence with those in a position to help. After a good 
deal of inquiries of this nature spread over three months, it was 
possible to analyse and digest the material in the present form 
The author's sincere thanks are due to all those persons who 
helped in this work by replying to inquiries which were rather 
frequent in some cases and at short notice 1 It would not have- 
been possible for the author to do this work in such a short 
time but for the enthusiastic co-ooeratton and help willingly- 
rendered by Dr. D.T. Lakdawala, Reader in Economics and 
Mr P R Brahmananda, Research Assistant in Economics in the 
School of Economics and Sociology, University of Bombay. 

The report was revised and completed in 1952 It was 
revised again and brought up to date for publication in December 
1954. 


I Information for this paper was collected from the different universities in 
India, on the basis of questionnaires The questionnaires were also «ent to- 
at least one professor of economics in each university centre In manv 
cases several communications were exchanged to elicit information and 1 
cleat doubtful points 

The following universities sent replies Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Andhra, Annamalai, Baroda, Banaras. Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi Gauhati, 
Gujarat, Lucknow, KarnaUk, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, Poona, Punjab, 
Rajputana. Saugor, Travancore 

The following professors of economics were good enough to supply 
information and coriespond on the subject : Professors K P Bhatnagar 
(Agra), S Majiduddm Ahmad (Aligarh), SK Rudra (Allahabad), Drs 
M H Gopal (Andhra), S Chandrasekhar (Annamalai), Professor T N 
Ramaswami (Banaras), Dr J P Niyogi (Calcutta), B N Ganguli (Delhi), 
P.G Thomas (Gauhati), Radhakamal Mukerjee (Lucknow), R Balaknshna 
(Madras), Professors V L D’Souza (Mysore), V § Naidu (Nagpur and’ 
Saugor), T. M. Joshi (Poona), N V Sovam (Poona), Dr K K 
Dewett (Punjab), Mr M V Mathur (Rajputana), Professor V R Ptllai.. 
Travancore 
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1 Information for this paper was collected from the different universities in 
India, on the basis of questionnaires The questionnaires were also 'enl to- 
ut least one professor of economics m each university centre In manv 
cases several communications were exchanged to elicit information and* 
clear doubtful points 

The following universities sent replies ' Agra. Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Andhra, Annamalai, Baroda, Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi Gaubati, 
Gujarat, Lucknow, Karnatak, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, Poona, Punjab, 
Rajputana, Saugor, Travaucore 

The following professors of economics were good enough to supply 
information and correspond on the subject : Professors K. P Bhatnagar 
(Agra), S Majiduddm Ahmad (Ahgaih), SK Rndra (Allahabad), Drs 
M. H Gopal (Andhra), S Chandrasekhar (Annamala-.), Professor T N 
Ramaswami (Banaras), Dr. J P. Niyogi (Calcutta), B N Ganguli (Delhi), 
P C. Thomas (Gauhati), Radhakamal Mukerjee (Lucknow), R Balakrishna 
(Madras), Professors V L D’Souza (Mysore), V. S Naidu (Nagpur and' 
Saugor), T. M. Joshi (Poona), N V. Sovani (Poona), Dr. K K. 
Dewett (Punjab), Mr. M V Mathur (Rajputana), Professor V R. Pillai,. 
Travancoie 
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Structure and General Importance of the Teaching of Economics and 
of Economics as a Subject 
Economics and Social Sciences 

Economics is now regarded in India as one of the important 
social sciences, and has been included in all the universities 1 2 in 
the lists of optional subjects for the B A degree course Some 
universities have made saparate provision for the B A honours 
course in economics Almost all the universities have provision 
for the M A degree and the student has the option of taking all 
his papers m economics only 1 At the graduate stage the student 
is free to combine economics with other subjects either m social 
sciences or in the humanities, and is not compelled to take any 
particular combination In Calcutta and Gauhati universities 
a student taking up the B A honours (two years’ course) has 
to appear for two additional papers in politics and study of 
political classics A studeat of the Bombay University appear- 
ing for the B A (Special) degree has also to take two papers in 
one of the following groups (a) political science, ib) statistical 
methods, (c) comparative social institutions In the B A honours 
(three years ) of the South Indian universities— Andhra, Anna- 
malai, Madras Mysore and Travancore— a student appearing 
for the economics honours has to take one paper at least cither 
in politics or in history The general trend at the B A or B A 
honours stage in most of the universities is to enable a student 
to have some knowledge of subjects other than those in which 
he specializes- 

Some years ago in Bombay University, a student taking 
the B A economics pass course had to take three papers in 
history and politics— British history (including constitutional 
history), Indian history and history and politics In fact, the 
pass course for the B A degree was rightly called not an econo- 
mics course but a history economics course A student taking 
up the B A honours course m economics b3d to take, inaddiuon 
to the same papers taken by the B A history economics student 
three further papers m economics At the M A stage, however, 
greater freedom was allowed But up to 1945, a student could 
take only a group of four papers in economics and had to take 
anoiher group of four papers either in history, politics or socio- 
logy While thi> combination is still permitted, it is now possi 
blc for a student to take all the eight papers in econom cs 

For the degree courses jn commerce a student nustcombinc 
several compulsory papers with papers in economics Account- 
ing bjsin-ss organization, secretarial practice, salesmanship. 


1 S-'cAr'W'u*! for Jnforruu oo regard-ag ihe cbjncier of tl-e u iTcrent 
urn erutcu of lm.u 

2 Tl'eon y ctccpi on >» Lw.fcr.ow Ituvcruiy wtttc a rar-trr oa the price p*t 
of tocology it corrptiicry for * Uu-iot taking up the M, A ccurtc in 
e,enoc3«t. 
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mercantile law, etc , are usually compulsory For his M Com 
degree only, a student may take almost all his papers in econo* 
mics and applied economic subjects. These combinations in the 
commerce syllabus, however, follow from the nature of the 
course, not from any view of economics as a dependent branch 
Most of the universities have new separate departments 
tor economics equipped with separate staff, headed by a 
university professor. The evolution of the teaching of economics 
m Calcutta University, one of the oldest of the Indian universi- 
ties, may be taken as indicative of the changes in the general 
trend of thought on this subject Calcutta University was estab- 
lished in the year 1858 Till 1907, political economy was not a 
separate subject of study Up to 1882, students reading tor 
history honours were required to take one paper in political eco- 
nomy , from 1882 onwards, the paper became compulsory for 
students taking up the B A pass course in history In the foi] ow- 
ing year, a paper on political economy was included for students 
-offering history at their M. A examination From 1907, econo- 
mics was separated from history both for the B A and the M A 
examinations Even then, politics was combined with economics 
and a student taking economics at his M A was required to take 
two papers m (a) politics and (6 public administration (up to 
1930) or constitutions (up to 1948) This change has however, 
been gradual The department of economics at Madras Uni- 
versity was organized in 1925 The first research degrees the 
M Litt and the D Litt in the Faculty of Arts were introduced 
in 1935 The Ph D degree was in existence even earlier At 
Mysore University, however, the professor of History was for- 
merly in charge of the Department of Economics also Gradu- 
ally a process of differentiation set in and a separate Department 
of Economics was created At Allahabad University the teach- 
ing of economics as a separate subject had begun earlier than 
inn ani * k een introduced at the postgraduate stage in 
1922 Among research institutions, the School of Economics 
and Sociology was started by Bombay University in 1921 as its 
nrst teaching institute This school is the oldest institution pro- 
viding specialized teaching and research facilities in economics 
A department of politics has been recently added to this school 
The Uokhale Institute of Politics and Economics which is 
affiliated to ihe University of Poona was founded in 1930 This 
institute specializes in research in agricultural economics m addi- 
tion to providing facilities for the Pb D course The Delhi 
bchool of Economics which provides facilities for postgraduate 
research was started in 1948 under the auspices of Delhi Uni- 
versity. The school also organizes and conducts postgraduate 
^»^u in ^i?-, eC n n f QnilCS u Wl1 ^ of its own staff and selected 

teachers dravn from the constituent colleges of the university 
Degrees ord Diplomas for Economics 

Economics usually predominates m the arts and commerce 
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courses of ihe universities In arts, it is one of the imponant 
optional subjects for the B A and the M A degrees In commerce, 
quite a few papers are devoted to economics, some compulsory 
Economics is also, now, a compulsory subject m some of the 
professional courses, especially engineering and agriculture The 
Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, has a section in 
economics for the purpose of training science and technology 
students in some of the problems of the economics of indusuy 
A few universities have diploma courses, where economics is 
regarded as an important subject, for example, the University 
of Madras 1 Economics is a compulsory subject for other 
diploma courses conducted by the same university, le , the 
diplomas in politics, public administration, statistics and journal- 
ism In some of the examinations held by professional institu- 
tions, for instance, the Associate Certificate of the Indian Institute 
ot Bankers, economics plays an important role In this course 
consisting of two examinations, one paper in economics is com - 
pulsory in the first examination and two in thesecond Similarly, 
id the examination of the Institute of Chartered Accountants of 
India, economics is a compulsory subject in the examination 
Some of the diploma examinations of the Indian Merchants’’ 
Chamber also stress the study of economics 

Slate Assistance to Education 

The State in India has played an important direct pioneer role 
in the advancement of university education, through the esta 
bhshment of government colleges, which have in many cases 
served as models Owing to the rapid rise in the number of 
private arts and commerce colleges, their numerical importance 
is much less now than in the past, and also less than in other 
faculties, say medical or engineering In Bombay City and 
suburbs the government was the first to establish an arts college 
(Elphinstone College, I860' and a commerce college (Sydenham 
College of Commerce and Economics, 1914) Today in the same 
area, in which now ihe Bombay University has jurisdiction, of 10 
arts colleges, 2 are government colleges, and of the 2 commerce 
colleges, 1 is a government college. Several arts and commerce 
colleges in India arc run by private educational societies, or in 
the case of teaching universities, by the universities themselves 
Some slates donate to the colleges 50 per cent of the salaries of 
ihe stalf and part of the cost oflhe buildings and other equip- 
ment Appendix II shows the sources of income of the univer- 
sities A glance at the table reveals that Mysore, Osmama, 
Annamalai, Aligarh, Allahabad, Banaras. Delhi, Lucknow. 
Travancore, Punjab and Saugor Universities rely very heavily 


I The d ploiu co u rie co-ii itt of *U piper* general economics , cco ouic 
history and geography. ux;al ccocomi^s rural economics suit deal 
methods «vo-crauoo la 3 44 non a dissertation based oa persona! held 
»c*k Is compulsory 
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upon government grants Except Punjab, Saugor and Travancore, 
all these are teaching universities. The rest of the universities, 
excluding Aligarh, Allahabad, Lucknow, Saugar and Annamalai 
which are residential universities, are affiliating and examining 
bodies. The total expenditure of these universities is therefore 
less than that of the universities which are mainly teaching 
universities Bombay University is a teaching university only 
in respect of postgraduate departments in economics, sociology, 
politics, statistics and technology With the exception of Bombay, 
Banaras, East Punjab and Annamalai, the Indian universities do 
not derive any substantial income from endowments 

The grants to the universities are not governed by any fixed 
principles but the general practice has been, as in the case of 
Great Britain, not to reduce the recurring grants once given 
Research work in economics is largely in the hands of the univer- 
sities or private bodies Since the grants are usually for general 
purposes and as most of these institutions are also interested in 
subjects other than economics, it is not possible to work out 
the exact importance of government finance in the teaching of 
economics 1 Direct financial help for the teaching of economics 
by the state and central governments has been rather limited, 
except in the case of the recently started Delhi School of Econo- 
mics which has been receiving special grants from the central 
government as an institution foiming part of the Delhi Univer- 
sity, which is directly under the central government The 
Government of Jaipur also gave a liberal donation to the Univer- 
sity of Rajputana to found a department of economics This 
department also receives liberal grants annually from the Govern- 
ment of Rajasthan The need for such assistance is being 
increasingly recognized Forinstance, the agricultural economics 
section at the University of Bombay in the postgraduate econo- 
mics department owes its existence largely to grants from the 
Government ot Bombay With the above exception, no specific 
departments of the state governments or of the central govern- 
ment have so far given any grants worth mentioning to bodies 
mainly interested m teaching and research in economics This 
contrasts sadly with, the position of teaching and research m the 
natural sciences, where the central government takes direct 
interest through the Council of Industrial and Scientific Research, 
and other bodies Large amounts have been spent by the central 
government m creating a chain of special laboratories in the 
different branches of natural sciences m different parts of the 
country and in giving grants to existing scientific institutions and 


1 It is very difficult to get any idea of the exact expenditure oa the depart- 
ments of economics id the various universities In Bombay University, 
the total expenditure on the d-partment of economics amounted to 
Rs 125 000 in 19a0-51 , u Calcutta University the annual expenditure on the 
department of economics is about Rs 57,000 and in Madras University it is 
about Rs 39,000 
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for encouraging research The state governments also show the 
same partiality to natural sciences 

Private institutions receiving government grants enjoy a 
fair degree of autonomy and independence They have only 
to act in accordance with the general rules regarding grants, 
which are meant to ensure their efficient and proper use The- 
universities enjoy a large degree of autonomy in their internal 
affairs In many cases, the heads of the states, who are usually 
the ex-officio Chancellors, are given considerable powers under 
the University Acts The use of these powers m a few cases has 
occasioned embittered feelings There is, however, an under- 
standing that these powers should be used in emergencies only, 
or in cases where there would be no reasonable doubt as to* 
where the general interests he, and, on the whole, code of beha- 
viour has been adhered to 
Economics and the Public Sen Ices 

Except for certain specialized posts, knowledge of economics, 
is not considered a necessary qualification for appointment to- 
the public services In the most important service, for example, 
the Indian Administrative Servive, economics takes its place 
along with other subjects A student appearing for the Indian 
Administrative or other services examinations has to take com- 
pulsorily two papers in English, one paper in essay and general 
knowledge each and three papers in the optional subjects, 
wherein economics is one among sereval subjects 1 The courses 
for the Indian Administrative ana Foreign Services examinations 
have been recently revised, as from 1951-52 a student wishing 
to qualify for admission to these services has to appear in two 
additional papers in the optional group Advanced economic 
theory and advanced Indian economic problems are included 
in the subjects for the additional optional group A candidate 
may choose one of these two subjects and may select another 
paper from among the other optional subjects. There is some 
provision for teaching economics to probationers m the Indian 
Administrative Training School, Delhi The general theory so 
far has been that people who went through the examination for 
the Indian Civil Service till recently, or go through that for the 
Indian Administrative Service now, are fitted to hold all kinds 
of posts, the special qualifications for which they could acquire 
in a short time, in view of their general intelligence and capacity- 


1 The popularity of economics among the students appearing for the Indian 


Year 

Total no of students 

Students taking econom cs 

1943 


% 


S34 
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For a few technical posts, where this theory has been found 
most patently defective, recruitment has had to be made irom 
persons qualified m special subjects Such cases of special recruit 
raent have recently increased While selecting candidates for 
posts for which a knowledge of economics is essential or desir- 
able, the Union Public Service Commission obtains the assistance 
of an expert m the field of economics whenever they consider 
it desirable For posts such as those in the Research Depart- 
ment of the Reserve Bank or in the offices of the Economic 
Adviser to Government, an economics degree either based on 
papers or research is considered essential It is not possible, 
however, to give a quantitative estimate of posts in public ser- 
vices for which a knowledge of economics is regarded as essential 
In view of the rapidly increasing functions of the central and 
state governments in the economic sphere, it i< obvious that 
there are many more ‘general’ posts, which should be filled only 
by persons having a special training in economics 

Quantitative information is even more difficult to obtain 
in the case of the semi public and large-scale institution 1 !, but 
it is a matter of common observation that of late for many posts 
ofcommercial associations, knowledge of economics is appre- 
ciated This is also evidenced by the fact that in many of the- 
diploma courses, economics has been given an important place 
Organization and Aims of Teaching 
Qualifications for Admission 

A student is generally admitted to college after 11 years of train- 
ing at school Economics begins at the intermediate stage, that 
is, after one further year of college training in some universities 
and immediately after the matriculation in other universities 
The specialized study of economics begrns at the B A stage for 
which an intermediate arts certificate of the university is in most 
cases essential In the universities of Rajputana, Agra and 
Allahabad, where, however, university teaching only begins at 
the B A stage, it is required to pass an examination of the Inter 
i mediate Board for admission We may, therefore, say that the 

} real training in economics begins after 13 years of study In cases 

i where economics is optional at the earlier examination, candi- 
n dates who have taken economics at the earlier stages are naturally 
} preferred In the South Indian universities where there is a three 
' years’ honours cour»e. only those students who had taken econo 
jj. mics as an optional subject at the intermediate stage are admitted 
to the economics honours course For the M A course in 
economics usually only those candidates who have taken econo- 
r mics at the B A stage are admitted This, however, is not a 
rigid rule, and there are quite a few cases where students passing 
V their B A. examination with other subjects are allowed to take 
/ economics for their M A No other special requirements are 
generally insisted upon for admission to the economics course 
Only m some specific branches are special qualifications demand- 
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ed. For instance, in the M A course of the Bombay University, 
a student can take econometrics only if he has passed his inter- 
mediate with mathematics This is a reasonable requirement, 
following from the nature of the subject The age of the candi- 
date when he goes in fora specialized training in economics is 
.generally eighteen 

The requirements in commerce courses are more or less the 
same Requirements for the professional courses and diplomas 
vary widely Matriculation, i> usually an essential qualification, 
though in many cases the educational qualifications of an average 
candidate are much better In most of these cases, it is also 
stipulated that a candidate must have some practical experience 
in the field which he intends to choose as his career. For instance, 
a candidate appearing for Part II of the Associate Examination 
of the Indian Institute of Bankers must have had at least one 
year’s continuous service in a bank immediately preceding the 
date of entry, for the examination of the Institute ot Accountants, 
apprenticeship with a chartered accountant is a necessary quail 
fication The age of the candidates appearing for these professional 
examinations vanes widely 

Differentiation m the Leiels of teaching Economics 
A student can obtain some elementary knowledge of economics 
in his intermediate studies, but he can take up an intensive study 
of economics only at the B A stage The usual duration of a 
specialized B A economics course is two years, a student takes 
two more years to get his M A In some universities, however, 
a student intending to specialize in any particular subject takes 
three years for his honours degree At Mysore University, a 
student who has finished the honours course has to study for 
one year more to get the M A degree The universities of 
Madras and Andhra confer the M A degree on B A honours 
graduates after a limes lapse, on the payment of necessary fee 
A student thus ordinarily receives four years’ intensive training in 
economics before obtaining the master’s degree A few students 
pursue their studies further for a research degree in economics 
In some universities students can prepare M A , M Litt , or 
M Com degrees wholly by research, but the general tendency 
now is to encourage Tesearcb on’iy after a student ’nas obtained 
his master’s degree based on written papers The Ph D degree 
is conferred in many universities after a minimum of two years 
of research m economics under competent guidance A student 
can also pursue independent research after his master s or Ph D 
degree, have his results published and on this basis apply for a 
D Litt or D Phil degree The duration of commerce courses 
is on a par with that of the arts courses, diploma courses 
are of varying durations , and for all the three non university 
examinations we have mentioned earlier, no regular teaching 
arrangements exist. 
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Intermediate 

la almost all the Indian universities a student is admitted to the 
intermediate course if he has passed the matriculation or second- 
ary school leaving certificate examination In some cases— 
Ajmer, Agra and Allahadad— the intermediate course is managed 
by the Intermediate Board of the particular. region The general 
rule however, is that the various universities have direct respon- 
sibility for the intermediate course Except at Delhi, the inter- 
mediate course consists of two years’ study, at the end of which 
the candidate is required to sit for an examination conducted 
by the university or the Intermediate Board The intermediate 
course may be classified into three divisions (a) intermediate in 
arts, (6) intermediate in science , aod(c) intermediate in commerce 
Economics is included in the intermediate arts and the inter- 
mediate commerce courses as an optional subject In some cases 
economics is also included among the optional subjects in the 
intermediate science course Appendix III, ‘Intermediate Arts’, 
gives an account of the different papers in economics In Bombay 
and Annamalai universities the student is required to write one 
paper in economics At Mysore, Madras, Andhra, Aligarh and 
Allahabad the student is required to write two papers, and at 
Banaras, three papers 

At Bombay University, the paper on elementary economics 
is compulsory At other universities the student may choose 
economics as an optional subject, which at the intermediate stage 
is studied in conjunction with various subjects, including world 
history, Greek and Roman history, psychology, British history, 
civics and Indian administration 

The student at Bombay University is required to take the 
following papers for his intermediate arts examination English 
prose and poetry, English composition , modern Indian language 
or additional English , classical or modern European language, 
world history, elementary economics, mathematics or logic In 
most universities, mathematics is usually among the optional sub- 
jects in the intermediate arts course In some cases the student 
is offered the possibility of taking a group consisting of econo 
mics and mathematics The general trend appears to be to allow 
me smde.ni tie option of taking either mathematics or logic 
Except at Bombay University, the intermediate course consists of 
compulsory papers in English and m a regional Indian language 
or Sanskrit, and three optional subjects Economics is included 
in the optional group 
S A and B A Honours 


In the B A pass course, economics is one of the important op- 
tional subjects Appendix III ‘B A *, gives details concerning the 
number and titles of papers m economics at the B A examina- 
tion in the various universities In Madras, Mysore, Andhra. 
Banaras, Delhi, Rajputana and Patna universities there are three 
papers in economics In Bombay and Annamalai there are four 
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papers m economics and m Aligarh, Allahabad, Calcutta, 
Gauhati, Lucknow, Poona and Punjab there are two papers 
in economics Usually the first paper deals with theory of value 
and distribution, and the second with money, banking and inter- 
national trade Where there is a third paper, it usually deals 
with Indian economic problems or modern economic history 
of India In Bombay University stress is laid on study of the 
economic history of India as well as of the great industrial 
powers 

A student sitting for the B A examination is required to 
take some papers in English At some universities, such as 
Mysore he must take a paper in the local language for the B A 
degree examination. For the B A , course instruction is given in 
many of the social sciences A student may take along with 
economics, either one or two among the following subjects 
political science, psychology, sociology, history, Islamic culture 
and philosophy. Students in some universities have the option 
of taking mathematics with economics, but at no university is the 
study of mathematics with economics compulsory 

For the B A honours course (Appendix III, ‘B A Honours 
I’ and ‘B A Honours IP) there are different systems prevailing in 
the Indian universities In the universities of Calcutta, Gauhati, 
Patna Poona and Punjab, the B A honours course is of two 
years duration and runs concurrently with the B A pass course 
In Calcutta, Delhi and Gauhati, although the honours course is 
of the same duration as the B A pass course, there are different 
papers for the honours examination In Poona, Patna and 
Punjab, students appearing for the B A honours examination 
have to write two or three papers m economics in addition to 
the papers in economics taken by the B A pass student In 
Lucknow University a student taking up the honours course 
must write one paper in statistics, in addition to the papers 
taken by a student preparing for the B A pass degree In Delhi 
University both the BA pass and the honours courses are of 
three years’ duration However, unlike other universities, the 
intermediate course of Delhi University is of one year s duration 
The total number of papers which a student appearing for the 
B A honours course in economics is required to take ranges 
from three m Calcutta to eight in Delhi In Calcutta and Gauhati 
a student has to take two papers in political science 

In the South Indian universities— Andhra Annamalai, 
Madras, Mysore and Travancore— the B A honours course is of 
th ec years’ duration Generally a student has to take eight papers 
in economics In Mysore the course is divided into two groups 
major and minor The major group consists of eight papers 
and the minor of four A candidate has to sit for the papers in 
the minor group at the end of the second year In Travancore 
a candidate has to appear for a viva voce examination also In all 
these universities the B \ honours course m economics makes 
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provision for one paper in political science In. the universities 
of Andhra, Annamalai, Madras and Travancore there is no 
separate M A course for economics ‘A student who has taken 
the BA degree may be admitted to the second year of the BA 
honours course, and will on passing this examination be awarded 
the M A degree ’ A student completing the B A honours course 
is awarded the M A degree after the lapse of a certain period 
At Mysore after passing the B A honours examination one year’s 
further study is required and the student must sit another exami 
nation for the M A degree 
Some Economics Courses 

As an illustration of the main types of courses we give below 
in some detail the courses of three of the oldest universities— 
Bombay, Calcutta, Madras— and also of Mysore The B A 
cour e in the Bombay University is divided into B A general 
and B A special In both cases a student has to take compul- 
sory papers in English and four voluntary subjects (eight papers) 
in the optional groups A student for the B A general course 
has to choose his voluntary subjects from at least three of the 
following groups languages, philosophy, history, economics, 
sociology, mathematics, science 

The various subjects under the economics group are 
(a) principles of economics , (6) economic history , (c) political 
-science , ( d ) statistical methods , (e) comparative social institu- 
tions A student who chooses statistical methods must compul- 
sorily take principles of economics The maximum number of 
papers in economics that a B A general student can take is four 
In the B A special course, the economics group consists of 
one additional subject, viz Indian economic problems A 
student for the B A special course h3S to take at least three 
•subjects out of any one group The student taking the econo- 
mics group has compulsorily to take principles of econo- 
mics and Indian economic problems Thus the maximum 
•number of papers he can take in economics is six and the mini- 
mum four Those students who pass the B A general and the 
special examinations in first or second class, are designated as 
B A honours The B A general course offers a wide choice of 
subjects, while the special course leads to specialization m a par- 
ticular subject In Calcutta University for the B A pass degree 
m economics, three papers have to be prepared (a) principles 
of economics , (b) political science , and (c) study of Indian 
prob’ems A student reading for the honours degree in econo- 
mics (two years’ course) must take the following six papers 
(a) principles of economics , (6) political science , (c) Indian 
economics , (d) money, banking and public finance , (e) study of 
political classics , ana (/) essay A Madras University student 
taking up economics and history (mam economics) course, has 
to take three papers in economics general economics, rural 
economics and public finance, and modern economic history of 
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England and India, the B A honours course in economics (three 
years’ course) consists of six papers in economics (a) economics 
I— principles , (6) economics II — currency, banking and inter- 
national trade , (c) public finance including public utilities , 

( d ) economic history (Great Britain, India, France Germany and 
the USA), (e) two special subjects— rural economics, industrial 
and labour problems history of economic thought mcluding. 
classics The Mysore University economics course for the B A 
comprises three papers in economics (a) economic principles ,. 
(ft) currency, banking, international trade, public finance , and 
(c) Indian economics The three year B A honours cour e e is 
composed of eight papers ( a ) economic principles , (ft) money,, 
and banking, (c) industry and labour, (d) public finance, 

(e) international economics, (/) economic history since 1900 r 
( g ) essay , and (ft) political science 

V A Courses 

M A courses (Appendix III, M A.’) in all the Indian universities 
except at Mysore are of two years’ duration At Aligarh,. 
Allahabad and Agra the examination is divided into M A 
previous and M A final, the previous examination being taken 
at the end of the first year and the final examination at the end 
of ibe second year The total number of papers for the M A 
examination except at Mysore vanes from six to eight Banaras, 
Bombay, Delhi, Patna and Poona universities have certain' 
papers where a candidate is given some option At Delhi and 
Bombay, intensive specialization m some branch of economics 
is favoured The Patna University allows a student the option 
of offering a thesis in lieu of two papers There is a compulsory 
viva voce exammaUon at Allahabad and Mysore In the latter,, 
a candidate may take the M A degree either by papers or by 
thesis 

At Bombay and Delhi universities there are separate full- 
fledged teaching departments for postgraduate studies m econo- 
mics The Bombay University economics M.A course comprises 
eight papers four of which are compulsory theoiy of value, 
theory of money, economics of planning and public finance 
The students have to take four other papers m economics, two- 
each in any of the following «even subjects agricultural econo 
roics industrial economics (including industrial labour), 
economic development and fluctuations, international economics,, 
economics of public utilities and transport, demography, and 
economics At Bombay University a student may also take the 
M A degree by submitting a thesis. During recent years, parti- 
cularly after the msutuuon of the Ph D degree the number of 
students offering a thesis for the M A degree is fast decreasing 
Most students prefer to take up research after completing the 
M A examination by papers and gctimg a good grounding m 
economics 
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At the Delhi School of Economics, the M A. course 
consists of six papers in economics, four of which are compul* 
sory advanced economic theory, international economics, theory 
of money and employment, theory and character of economic 
development The additional two papers must be written on 
one of the following groups 

Group A — Rural economics international agricultural econo- 
mics, Indian rural economy 

Group B— Industrial economics economics of modern industry, 
Indian industries and their problems 
Group C— Labour economics labour organization and welfare 
in India, labour organization and welfare abroad 
Group D— Banking theory and practice of banking, problems 
of Indian banking 

■Group E— Economic planning theory of economic planning, 
problems of economic planning m India 
M A Honours 

At Andhra University there is an M A honours course of two 
years duration after B A honours This degree is mainly obtained 
t>y thesis, olus one paper on the subject relating to the thesis 
■Commerce Courses 

We have not been able to obtain similar information on the 
importance of economics m the commerce courses of various 
universities, but we may take the course of Bombay University 
as an illustration The intermediate commerce course of this 
university consists of the following papers English, commercial 
correspondence and composition, composition in a modern 
Indian language or French or German or an additional paper 
an English, elements of economics, forms of economic orgamza 
lion (with special reference to India and the United Kingdom), 
accountancy, secretarial practice or insurance mathematics 

Thus there are two compulsory papers in economics The 
"B Com course consists of the following papers English, prin- 
ciples of economics I, principles of economics II, modern 
economic development, business organization, mercantile law, 
statistics and scientific methods, one subject among the following 
(three papers in each) accounting and auditing, actuarial 
science banking economics of cotton, public finance and ad- 
ministration, statistics, transport 

Thus the maximum number of papers m economics that a 
candidate can talve in the B Com course is seven, and the mini- 
mum four In April 1950 the M Com couise, which had consist- 
ed partly of a thesis and partly of papers was revised and the 
student has, now, either to submit a thesis or to appear for an 
examination consisting of the following papers 
Group A Compulsory subjects public economics, organized 
finance or S amzat ‘ ons tr2 de and transport, corporation 
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Group B— Voluntary subjects actuarial science— four papers or 
any two of the following subgroups (a) economics of agri- 
culture, co operation and rural development, (6) organization 
of industries, labour administration , (c) foreign exchanges, 
international banking. 

The other courses usually include the teaching of elementary 
principles of economics and some special branches thereof, with 
emphasis according to the needs of the faculty. For instance, in 
engineering the emphasis will naturally be on the cost side , in 
Agricultural courses, it will be on rural economics 1 In all these 
cases, the value of a firm grasp of first principles is increasingly 
recognized 

Authorities deciding Organization of Teaching 
Usually in the universities the courses of teaching are decided by 
the Board of Studies and the Academic Council In the first- 
mentioned body teachers in the particular subject ha\e an 
important place The Academic Council is also composed main- 
ly of teachers, drawn from various subjects Thus teachers play 
a predominant part in deciding the courses of their respective 
subjects The main obstacles to rationalization and improvement 
of courses, have been the heads of institutions interested mainly 
in administration New, more mtensise and varied courses mean 
larger staff and therefore greater expenditure The finances of 
most of the private educational institutions are m an unsatisfac- 
lory condition and there is therefore little enthusiasm for new 
proposals Universities themselves have not tended to look with 
fa\our upon proposals involving additional expenditure While 
it cannot be said that all available resources have been fully- 
utilized, clearly, any great improvement in the teaching of econo- 
mics will have to await an improvement in the financial condition 
of these teaching bodies 
Methods of Testing Competence 

Competence is generally decided by examinations held by the 
colleges or the universities At the end of the first year arts or 
commerce, the college holds an examination, the university holds 
intermediate arts and commerce, B A and B Com and M A. 
and M Com examinations Promotion depends entirely or very 
largely on the performance of the candidates at the>e examina- 
tions, although the affiliating universities have very little means 
of checking the objectivity of judgment of teachers in different 
colleges It is surprising, however, that even teaching and resi- 
dential universities, which could have adopted a different and 
more scienufic system of tests, have stuck to this method At 
most of the examinations, a large number of students appear, 


1 The following list of the papers in economics for Madras University techni- 
cal courses may be of interest engineering, engineering economics, agricul- 
ture agricultural economics, technology (B.Sc.)» industrial organization^ 
home science (Uijc.) rural economics and social economics 
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often from different places, making any systematic viva voce 
difficult The undue importance of these examinations has tended 
to make students neglect their daily studies and concentrate on 
reading only at the time of the examinations. In spite of the low 
percentage of marks needed for passing these examinations — 
usually 30 to 35— the percentage of candidates who pass these 
examinations is generally less than 50 Even when judged by the 
narrow criteria of preparation for written examinations, for 
which it has been devised, the success of the present system has 
been dubious, and the waste and frustration involved great. 

Analysis of Curricula of Economic Studies 1 

Combinations of Subjects 

Generally speaking, at the B A stage there are no compulsory 
subjects except English, and sometimes the mother tongue A 
student wishing to specialize in economics is usually under no 
compulsion to take any specific subjects other than economics 
Sometimes an indirect inducement is given to him to choose 
other social sciences by bracketing them with economics papers, 
and classifying them as economics For instance, at Bombay, a 
B A economics student may choose political science or com- 
parative social institutions as one out of the three required 
subjects in economics In the Punjab University, for one of his 
honours papers in economics, a student must choose from 
(a) political science and Indian administration , (6) the economic 
history of India from the time of Akbar to the present day , and 
(c) elements of statistics On the more 'mportant question of 
what combinations are generally chosen by Indian students no 
definite information is available 2 Research students are usually 
allowed to select any special subjects. Table (b) in Appendix 
VII gives an analysis of subjects selected by M A and Ph D 
research students of the Bombay University School of Economics 
and Sociology since its inception The importance of mathema- 
tics has yet been little recognized and there are very few B A. 
students taking economics honours who go in for mathematics. 
A student good at mathematics is apt to go in for science rather 
than for the arts courses The arts student has the option of 
choosing between mathematics and subjects like world history 
or logic at the beginning of his college career, when he has not 
yet decided what subjects he will take for his B A. and has no 
clear conception of the relation of mathematics to these subjects 
The result is that many of the students deciding on intensive 
training in economics will have abandoned mathematics two years 
earlier, and will have absolutely no knowledge either of analyti- 
cal geometry or calculus, and only an elementary knowledge of 


1 See Appendix IV for lists of textbooks and books recommended in some 
selected universities 

2 s ®* Appendix VII which gives statistical information about the combinations 
offered by students in the Bombay University 
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algebra Even good students seem too lazy to take up mathe- 
matics at this stage and to fill m the gaps, especially as there are 
no facilities for doing so Where there js a choice between 
taking a few papers in economics and a more intensive course, 
the latter seems to be preferred In 1950, out of the 1,532 students 
who offered economics at the B A. examination of Bombay Uni- 
versity. 857 took the honours course in economics, and at the 
M A out of 122, 37 took all their eight papers in economics 

It has not been possible to collect any detailed information 
regarding the subjects selected, from among the economics papers 
at different universities We have already referred to the options 
exercised by the B A students at Bombay An analysis of the 
options exercised by the M A. students studying in 1950-51 in 
the postgraduate Economics Department of Bombay University 
is given in Appendix VII A small percentage of students prefer 
to go in for econometrics In the commerce courses, up to the 
B Com stage this subject is less often chosen 
Mathematics and Eccnomics 

At all universities except Mysore, Andhra and Lucknow, arts 
students taking economics are not required to study either statis- 
tics or mathematics, though at Aligarh some instruction in 
statistics is given in a course on the principles of economics, for 
the BA 1 At Lucknow, a paper on statistics is compulsory for 
students appearing for tbeB A honours (two > ears’) examination 
At Andhra, business statistics is compulsory for all students 
taking the B A. honours economics course while mathematical 
economics and statistical computations are compulsory for all 
B A honours economics students taking mathematical economics 
It is, however, sometimes possible for an economics student to 
take one or two papers in statistics and mathematics at the B A. 
stage * At the M A stage, since all the papers usually have to 
be on economics and allied social sciences, it is not possible for 
the student to combine economics with papers in mathematics 
or mathematical statistics In some of the universities, however, 
the M A economics course provides for one or more papers in 
statistics and in mathematical economics It seems that if the 
course is not difficult, students at the higher stages realise the 
value of statistics For instance, at the M A m Aligarh, statistics 
is options) mth economic history , nearly 90 percent of the stu- 
dents preferred statistics in 1949-50 Mathematical econom cs 
is still not popular for the reasons already given In general, the 
mathematical equipment of arts students is poor, and they find 


1 Jn Mjsore a student taking the B A. honours economies course has to take 
a paper in statistics at the e-d of the second year He has also the option 
of sel-ctm- mathematical econom cs (two papers) as his minor subject 
instead of Indian history {two papers) 

2. In the B.Sc examirancn at Mysore a student can take economics with 
mathematical economics and statistics. 
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it difficult even to understand elementary graphs or elementary 
algebraic methods, much less calculus The mathematical equip- 
ment of the teachers in economics is also poor in most cases, and 
they are not able to introduce their students to the dements of 
mathematics needed in their general economics courses 

In the commerce course the importance of statistics is more 
.geneially recognized In the B Com course at Bombay Univer- 
sity, statistics and scientific method is a compulsory paper There 
is, however, no provision for mathematical economics in com- 
merce courses As against the arts students, the commerce 
students suffer from the disadvantage of notbeingable to acquire 
41 good grounding m any of the other social sciences. 

Hours devoted to Teaching 

At the intermediate stage usually two to four hours a week are 
devoted to one paper completed in a year 1 The practice is the 
same for the B A course For the M A , the facilities for lectures 
wary widely Where teaching is inter collegiate or by teachers 
mainly engaged in undergraduate teaching the tuition is irregular 
Where the universities themselves provide for postgraduate 
teaching or where the teaching institutes specialize in post- 
graduate teaching, lectures are given regularly The number of 
lectures per paper depends on the teaching institute and the 
university Some institutions take the view that for postgraduate 
classes, lectures are not an important part of studies , others 
emphasize lectures in the same way as undergraduate institu- 
tions do 

Place of Textbooks 

In most cases the teaching at lower stages is governed by pres- 
cribed textbooks 2 At higher stages books are recommended 
In no case have teachers great freedom to take liberties with the 
course, which may have been framed some years ago, to make it 
suit changing times and their own ideas on the subject In 
federative universities where the number of affiliated institutions 
is fairly large, such freedom is hardly possible In teaching 
universities it is possible to allow greater liberties with the course, 
provided that teachers have an important say at the examina 
lions Only a few institutions avail themselves of this liberty 
Knowledge of Foreign Languages 

Knowledge of books m any fareign language except English is 
not considered essential for students of economics Andhra is 


1 Bombay University has laid down with a view to ensuring adequate ins- 
truction in the various subjects a certain assignment of periods as a standard 
to which every affiliated college should conform At the intermediate stage, 
for each paper there should be instruction for at least three periods per 
week (a period being equal to 45 minutes) At the B A stage also the 
minimum requirements are three periods per paper per week 

2 Appendix IV gives the names of books recommended at various courses m 
a few selected universities 
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the only university where knowledge of French is essential for 
the B A honours degree One compulsory paper in that language 
is set at the end of the first year of the honours course At 
Lucknow, students have to appear for a paper in German for the 
Ph D degree Since teaching at the college stage and sometimes 
even at the school stage generally is done in English, all students 
are familiar with English Only a few know any other foreign 
language Generally in the postgraduate science courses some 
knowledge of either French or German is required and students 
have to pass a translation test before they are allowed to appear 
for the regular examination No such conditions are laid down 
for economics courses As a result the number of teachers or 
students who can read works on economics m a foreign language 
other than English is extremely limited 

With the acceptance of Hindi as the national language and 
the growing desire to change the medium of instruction in the uni 
versities from English to a local language, the time is not distant 
when the position of English will be different from what it now 
is in Indian universities It is likely, however, to continue as an 
important and perhaps compulsory second language 
Methods of Teaching 
Importance of Lectures and Seminars 

Lectures are the most important and often the sole method of 
imparting instruction There is as a rule no scope for discussion 
in the classes and it is rare that students bring uptheirdifficulties 
m the classes One unfortunate result of this system is the wide 
gulf that the students find between the methods to which they 
are accustomed in secondary schools and those in the colleges 
Some well conducted teaching institutions provide for regular 
seminars in the B A classes They are meant as meeting grounds 
for a free discussion on papers prepared on given topics by 
students They tend however to become rather informal lectures 
or essay writing periods When the seminars are voluntary, 
lectures by outsiders which allow of little informal or relevant 
discussion, occupy a large part of the time Attendance at these 
seminars is thin, especially when the examination approaches 
Where they are compulsory, the number of students is so large 
that any atmosphere of informality and discussion seems to be 
difficult to create In postgraduate institutions, however, where 
the size of the class may be smaller, it is possible to hold semi- 
nars, in the real sense of the term 
Indntdual Teaching 

The tutorial system as known m Oxford or Cambridge does not 
exist in Indian universities 1 In recent years there has been acute 


1 The importance of tutorials and of such other formal melhods of teaching 
i* gradually being recognized m the various universities At Poona and 
Andhra performance of tutorial work has been made compulsory filths 
( Continued on next page). 
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dissatisfaction with the present methods of teaching and m many 
cases attempts are being made to adopt less formal systems The 
students are sometimes divided into groups of 15 to 20, the 
teacher meeting each group once a week and discussing the.r 
difficulties In other cases, an attempt is made to create an 
informal atmosphere even in the larger classes At best these are 
inadequate approximations to the tutorial system, which gives- 
the student personal contact with his teacher and where the latter 
can devote his full attention to the individual pupil 

Extent of Written Work 

Very little written work is expected,from the students in most, 
institutions The class in economics is generally large and the- 
ratio of teachers to students is small 1 Seldom, therefore, are 
essays written in the class and then examined and discussed by 
the teachers Occasionally essays are required but tbey are- 
corrected and returned in a formal way, so that the student is 
apt not to take them seriously Good essays take time to prepare 
and do not pay proportionate dividends at the examination To- 
obviate this tendency, essay writing has been made compulsory 
in some cases and some institutions have tried to ensure that 
these essays be taken seriously by ruling that students will not be 
eligible for the examinations unless teachers certify that the 
essays have been written to their satisfaction This system largely 
depends on how strict the teacher is likely to be, and it can by- 
no means ensure that good students put forth their best efforts 
The solution may be to make these essays and classwork an 
integral part of the examinations, but this can only be done at 
the teaching universities 

Field Work 

New methods such as mechanical or visual aids are little used in 
the teaching of economics Visits to factories, etc , do not usually 
form an essentia! part of arts and commerce courses At Mysore 
University, however, students in the commerce courses are taken 
on a tour of the various industrial centres of India In some 
diplomas and applied courses, also, visits to factories and field 
work are a necessary pre requisite for admission to the exami- 
nation 


{Continued from previous page ) 

undergraduate stage At Punjab and Delhi universities there is provision 
tor tutorials at the M A course also In the honours class of the South 

Indian universities the number of students in each class is limited and the- 

teachens in a position to devote greater attention lo the individual diffi- 
culties of students In some universities seminars are a regular feature in the- 


1 


The average strength of a class for the B A 
from 60 to 100 , m some places it is 150 


and the M A 


courses ranges- 
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Recruitment of Teachers 
Requirements for Recruitment 

The minimum requirements for the teacher’s post at the graduate 
stage is either a first class or second class honours and a good 
M A degree For the M A classes, however, some universities 
insist on research qualification or teaching experience It is 
seldom that people with experience in other fields come to the 
teaching profession The flow has usually been in the opposite 
direction, and recently, on a large scale The reasons for this 
are largely to be found in the pre war low salaries which the 
war time and post war increase in prices have further decreased 
in, real terms, and the comparatively lower social status of the 
teaching profession in a society where the administrator? the 
politician and the few rich have greater prestige The high 
traditional status of the teacher (Guru) m Indian society suffered 
considerably during the last hundred years when the modem 
universities grew up , that situation has not been improved since 
independence, in fact the problem is daily becoming more acute 
In a few cases outside the economics faculty, some professional 
persons are associated with teaching, either in an honorary 
capacity or as part time workers For instance, a number of 
reputed surgeons and physicians give lectures in medical colleges, 
in the law colleges some eminent practitioners are found willing 
to impart training In economics, however, this has not been 
the case, as professional economists outside the teaching line 
are rare. 

Methods of Recruitment 

The methods of recruitment of teachers vary widely with the 
types of educational institutions In colleges conducted by 
private societies recruitment of the teachers is done by the 
Managing Committee or its subcommittees These committees 
are composed mainly of non academic men influential in public 
life, and usually in a position to collect funds The only acade- 
mic man in the committee is the Principal, whose influence 
depends on his personality and his insistence on academic 
standards Personal factors and influence play, not infrequently, 
a predominant role in selection In government instituuons, 
selection js made by the Public Services Commission, which 
serves as the recruiting agency for all government services, above 
a certain grade The members of this commission are impartial 
men with a wide background, but they are not experts and it 
becomes very difficult for them to choose between two econo- 
mics experts In the universities, selection is usually made by 
nd hoc committees of experts appointed to recruit for each 
specific post. In some universities, as m Bombay, the procedure 
for the selection of these committees is laid down in the Univer- 
sity Act The recommendations of these committees are not 
"binding, but tji evarc usually a ccepted 
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Foreign Teachers 

Up to the end of the first world war there were a few foreign 
teachers employed for teaching economics, especially in govern- 
ment colleges Now, except in institutions run by foreign 
missionary societies, foreign teachers are seldom employed A 
substantial percentage of the teachers in senior positions have 
received their training abroad, mostly in England, either in 
London or at Cambridge In the Bombay art and commerce 
colleges, out of the 52 teachers in economics, 7 have been abroad 
for training Many institutions would welcome a system of 
visiting professors from foreign universities But none, with the 
exception of the Delhi School of Economics, have been able to 
put this idea into practice. 

Research and Institutions for Research in Economics 
General Remarks 

There has been a great divergence between teaching and research 
m the universities Undergraduate teaching m economics is 
mainly done by people who have no interest in research, nor are 
research qualifications generally regarded as essential for 
teachers, except m research institutions Even at the post- 
graduate stage many of the teachers have no research training 
or experience In postgraduate institutions where research work 
is done, teaching, along with its other concomitants, forms an 
essential part of the work of the staff 1 Specialized research 
institutions where there are no regular teaching duties, or where 
teaching duties are ancillary, are few Perhaps Madras is the 
only university which has a department of economics devoted 
exclusively to research 

The other research institutions in economics are mainly 
government departments. In various government offices— the 
Bureau of Economics and Statistics, the Economic Adviser’s 
office and the Reserve Bank of India— research work in economics 
is earned out Such work, however, may often be for immediate 
administrative requirements or to provide background for making 
policy decisions Consultation between such departments and 
the universities is casual and mainly depends on the relations 
between the top personnel of the two institutions There are 
no well-defined conventions or machinery for interchange of 
information and opinion. Generally speaking, the government’s 
attitude to research has been showing a gradual improvement. 
Discussion with or obtaining information from government 
departments is no longer as difficult as it used to be, though 
there is great room for improvement. This change in attitude,. 


1 The various univernties have different rules regarding the maximum 
number of hours of teaching for postgraduate teachers It ranges from 21 
hours per week to 3 or 4 as in the School of Economics and Sociology 
Bombay University 
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however, has been less radical in economics lhan in the natural 
sciences, where the government institutions have come to look 
upon the universities as their friends and allies in a common 
cause 

Although almost all the Indian universities have provision 
for a research degree, such as the Ph D in economics, very few 
have the necessary staff for guidance, or the library facilities 
Most studen's who want to pursue research in economic problems 
go to the few research institutions which have adequate facilities 
and provide guidance in research The oldest and largest of 
such institutions is the School of Economics and Sociology, 
University of Bombay 

School of Economics and Sociology, Bombay 
This institution was started in March 1917 as a result of the 
correspondence between the University of Bombay and the 
Government of India which held the view 'that arrangements for 
the organized study of economics and allied social problems m 
India could be made and Bombay with its busy industrial and 
commercial life which was Largely the result of Indian enterprise 
and ability was peculiarly well placed for an experiment of this 
kind’ In order to obtain the services of qualified persons with 
research training in economics, Mr C N Vakil, who was then 
on the staff of Wilson College, Bombay, was sent to London for 
training m research methods in economics, in July 1919 At first 
the Department of Economics consisted of one professor and 
one assistant professor In 1943 only was provision made for 
the creation of posts for two lecturers in economics Thanks to 
the donation of Rs 100,000 from the Bai Vijibai Jivanlal Panalal 
Trust, an agricultural economics section was started in 1945. 
The Government of Bombay also agreed to assist this section 
financially The agricultural economics section has now three 
regional areas of the province, each in charge of a member of 
the staff This section consists of one reader, two lecturers and 
three investigators. 

In order to encourage research work in this school, the 
University of Bombay has instituted scholarships and fellowships 
From 1943 onwards provision was made for the addition of two 
posts of research assistants < The Ph D degree was instituted 
in 1935 The growth of the school is evident from the fact that 
the total number of students rose from 11 in 1921 to 87 in 1931. 
148 in 1941 and is more than 400 today The total number of 
theses for the M A degree in economics prepared in the school 
from 1924 to 1950 is 58, the total number of these submitted for 
the Ph D degree since its inception in 1935 is 30 The total 
number of students at present preparing their doctorate theses 
in economics is 29 The school is giving facilities to a few 
Fullbright scholars from the U S A 
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Some of the research work done in the school has been 
published. More recently the University of Bombay has under- 
taken to publish its own series in economics which contains some 
of the best research work done in the school. The school has 
produced a number of brilliant students some of whom occupy 
distinguis hed positions in different walks of life, including the 
academic profession. 

The school also undertakes departmental research. The De- 
partment of Economics organizes research on current probiems- 
with the help of research assistants and some students. It also con- 
ducts research on behalf of various governments. Recently it com- 
pleted a comprehensive inquiry into the economic consequences 
of the partition of India. A socio-economic survey of prohibition 
in rural areas was undertaken in 1949-50 by the department on 
behalf of the Government of Bombay. The department is at 
present engaged on the economic survey of Saurashtra at the 
instance of the Government of Saurashtra. The agricultural 
economics section undertook an inquiry into the obstacles to 
the ‘grow more food’ campaign. It is also engaged in an inquiry 
into the working of regulated markets in the Bombay State on 
behalf of the # Government of Bombay. These efforts provide 
a valuable training for the research students. 

The school has a well-equipped library (30,000 volumes) 
and subscribes to almost all the important journals in economics, 
both foreign and Indian. It maintains close contact with the 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics which was started in 
the year 1939 with a view to advance research in agricultural 
economics problems of the country. 

Until very recently space limitations hampered the further 
growth of the school. The university premises are now being 
expanded and it is expected that there will be further room for 
development of the library and other facilities. The number of 
students seeking admission is increasing every year and some 
have to be turned away. Many come from outside the Bombay 
State. 3 

Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics , Poona 
The Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Poona, was 
founded in 1930 on the occasion of the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of the Servants of India Society, thanks to the generous donation 
of over Rs. 100,000 to the Society by Rao Bahadur R.R. Kale of 
Satara. The objective of the institute is study and research 
related to the various economic and political problems of India 
and the training of workers for such study and research— such 
study being scientific in character and to be concerned chiefly 
with problems of immediate practical import- The Gokhale 
Institute has been concentrating specially on local surveys- The 
institute has specialized in rural and urban surveys of Poona and 
neighbouring areas. Thanks to a grant by the trustees of the 
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Sir Dorabjee Tata Trust, a section in agricultural economics 
was established in 1947, the objective being a study of the 
economy of those parts of Bombay-Deccan which are most 
liable to drought and famine- 

The institute also provided teaching facilities for students 
appearing for the M.A. examination of Bombay University 
until 1948, when the Poona University was created. The institute 
normally had about 60 students enrolled for the M.A. degree 
and about 16 for the Ph.D. degree. About 10 theses have- 
been so far prepared in the institute for the Ph.D. At present 
the staff of the institute consists of one director, one assistant 
to the director and two other assistants. 

The Gokhale Institute also undertakes research inquiries- 
on behalf of government or private bodies. For example the 
institute assisted in the National Sample Survey initiated by the 
Government of India last year. At the instance of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, the Gokhale School has undertaken a study- 
of the rise of the business class in India. The institute has edited 
or published nearly 20 books dealing with various aspects of 
urban and rural economy of India. 

Delhi School of Economics, Delhi 

The Delhi School of Economics for advanced teaching; and 
research in economics was started in 1949 under the auspices of 
the University of Delhi. At first the department had only one 
professor but the school now has an independent governing: 
body, with the vice-chancellor of the university as its ex-officio 
chairman. It performs the normal functions of a department 
of economics, i.e. organizing and conducting postgraduate 
teaching in economics with the help of its own staff and select 
teachers drawn from the constituent colleges of the university 
and supervising research work leading to the Ph.D. degree of 
the university. 

The Delhi School depends for its research finances on special 
grants from the Government of India, state governments and 
private individuals and institutions. It is willing to undertake ad 
hoc investigations at the request of the government or private- 
bodies, in addition to the individual research projects undertaken 
by the members of the staff. Very recently the Delhi School 
undertook an ad hoc investigation into the food situation in Bihar. 
Atthe instance of the Institute of Pacific Relations and the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, a study on the structure of Asian 
economy has been undertaken by the school- In response to a 
request from the European League for Economic Co-operation,- 
the school hasundertaken the preparation of data on India and. 
European Economic Co-operation. It has also invited distin- 
guished foreign economists and experts tojointhe school as visiting 
professors for short periods. Among the distinguished economists- 
who have acted as visiting professors may be mentioned, Professor 
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and Mrs Hicks, Dr Cairncross, Professor Condliffe and Professor 
Maurice Dobb The library of the institute is being expanded 
rapidly Arrangements have been made with the Indian sta- 
tistical Institute for running an economic statistics unit At 
present there are 18 students preparing forthe Ph D degree 
The Department of Economics , Madras 

The Department of Economics was instituted in 1915 with the 
object of stimulating research on problems of Indian economics 
Dr Gilbert Slater was m charge of the department till his resigna- 
tion in 1921 The post of lecturer in statistics was first created 
m 1930 and was attached to the Department of Economics till 
1941, when statistics was constituted into a separate department 
The Department of Economics in Madras is a research depart- 
ment The members of the department have contributed a 
number of important books to the literature on Indian economic 
problems 

Teaching Load In Indian Universities 

The Terms 

The number of teaching weeks in the year, that is the effective 
length of the academic year, extends to anything from 24 to 30 
weeks As a rule, the academic year is divided into two terms 
In Bombay the first term begins in the middle of June and extends 
to the middle of October with a recess of two weeks during 
August The second term extends from the middle of November 
to the middle of March with a recess during Christmas In some 
of the other universities, the arrangement for the terms is some- 
what different mainly based on local climatic conditions 

Number of Lectures 

For the purpose of appreciating the teaching load it would be 
desirable to make a distinction between professors and lecturers 
working in affiliating colleges and those working directly under 
the university Among those working directly under the univer- 
sity, a distinction has to be made between those universities who 
have teaching functions both for undergraduate and postgraduate 
classes and others who confine their work only to postgraduate 
classes 

So far as the colleges are concerned on an average the 
number of lectures that a teacher is expected to give varies from 
12 to 16 per week Teachers m economics are expected in many 
cases to give lectures in other subjects such as history or politics 
or civics In universities where both undergraduate and post- 
graduate work has to be carried on by the same teachers, the 
work is almost equally heavy, on an average 10 to 12 lectures a 
week is the minimum However, university teachers are allowed 
to confine themselves to their own subjects and would not ordi- 
narily be asked to teach other subjects 
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In universities or institutions for postgraduate work only, 
the teaching load is less heavy For example, in the School of 
Economics and Sociology of the University of Bombay, it is the 
practice that each teacher has no more than four lectures a week, 
in some cases even less 
Examination Work 

The amount of time spent by a teacher in examining work varies, 
junior teachers, as a rule, are not appointed university examiners 
unless they have had sufficient experience On an average a large 
number of college and university teachers who are appointed 
examiners are required to devote anything between four and six 
weeks of their vacation time for examination work In addition 
to the paid examining work undertaken by the teachers for the 
various universities, the teacher in a college has also to do similar 
work m respect of the college examinations Furthermore, he 
has also to spend some of his time without extra remuneration, 
for supervision of students at the time of the examinations 
Salary Scales 

Appendix VI gives the level of salaries of teachers of different 
categories in Indian universities and colleges. These scales were 
in operation in most cases before the war. The only change 
made in recent years because of rise m prices is that a small 
dearness allowance is granted in most cases It is either a small 
percentage of the salary or 3 lump sum which ordinarily does 
not exceed Rs 100 a month Compared with earnings in other 
professions, the remuneration of university and college teachers 
was lower before the war. Whereas the general price level in 
the country has risen nearly five times, the income of teachers 
has remained almost stationary, an unenviable economic position 
It is rare to find instances of government departments and 
other public bodies offering paid work to university and college 
teachers The employers discourage any work of this nature- In 
some cases, if an employingauihonty allows a teacher to do such 
work it demands a share, say 50 per cent of the remuneration 
Administrative Work 

In most of the colleges, administrative duties fallto the Principal, 
who has usually academic work as a professor as well The 
senior professor in the college is usually appointed Principal In 
the universities, the heads of departments, generally professors, 
have some administrative work m addition to their own acade- 
mic duties In some postgraduate institutions the Professor in 
charge of administration is designated a director As the head 
of an institution, the director has to attend meetings of several 
university bodies, such as the Academic Council, Boards of 
Studies, Syndicate, and the Senate The performance of these 
functions allows him very little spare time for research 

Owing to the combination of circumstancesrcfcrredtoabove, 
the time and energy available to a .eacbcr to undertake research 
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is meagre in the majority of cases. Most employing authorities 
take the view that the work of a professor or a lecturer is merely 
to teach, research work is a luxury which it is not their business 
to encourage The quality of Ithe training imparted to the 
students thus tends to suffer. Only m institutions which con- 
centrate on postgraduate work and where the amount of teaching 
work is limited, can teachers really undertake research 

On account of the low financial incentives offered to the 
teachers for regular work of lectunng, some of them resort to 
private tutorial and coaching work in order to supplement their 
regular incomes Some universities try to place re'Jtnciions on 
these private tuitions, but it is difficult to control them effectively 
Private tutorial work, therefore, often becomes detrimental to 
the regular work of the teachers Tne solution probably lies in 
increasing the financial incentives for regular work rather than 
in preventing teachers from accepting private tuitions* 

Jncenlnes for Research Work 

In view of the prevailing conditions in the country, unless the 
number of professors and lecturers is greatly increased and the 
teaching work per head is greatly reduced, the necessary pre- 
requisite for encouraging research will not exist As this may not 
be practicable on financial grounds, the alternative would be to 
.gradually lessen the load of teaching and other work on professors 
•and lecturers, and at the same time give incentives for research 
work. The incentives may take the form of rapid promotions, 
facilities for publications of approved research work, facilities of 
study leave abroad, say once in four years, and considerable 
reduction in teaching load of those who have proved their capacity 
for doing good research work. 

Conclusions 

Popularity of Economics and Problems of Development 
In recent years economics has attained great popularity among 
university students It is the favourite among the optional 
subjects for students m the arts degree courses, and the number 
of students taking up economics in postgraduate courses is also 
on the increase The number of students willing to pursue 
research in economics is also rising, and the research institutions 
^ave to disappoint a number of applicants as the available facilities 
are limited At the graduate stage, the increasing popularity of 
economics is partly due to the belief among students that a course 
in economics would offer the best prospects for employment 
It is also true that a number of students take up economics at 
Jhe graduate stage in the belief that it is relatively an easy course 
There is, nevertheless, a growing realization of the importance of 
the knowledge of economics for an understanding and interpre- 
tation of the current trends in everyday life At the higher stages, 
•economics is being recognized as a valuable discipline of the 
mind 
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Throughout 1952-1954 economics continued to be the most 
popular among the social sciences In so far as teaching facili 
ties and methods of instruction are concerned, no significant 
change can be mentioned Paucity of funds has stood in the 
way of the development of informal methods of instruction The 
work load on teachers continues lobe heavy, nor do salary scales 
show any improvement The central government has established 
a University Grants Commission with a view to assisting the 
universities in the improvement of teaching conditions The- 
unpact of the Grants Commission on the working of the 
universities is not yet to be felt Conditions might, however, 
show some improvements in the years to come 
Extent of Specialization 

Only recently has due importance been given to the need for a 
specialized study of economics The dilemma of under versus* 
over specialization has therefore not become as serious a problem 
asit has in other countries The Indian universities until recently 
have insisted upon a liberal system of education, in ibe sense 
that there has been no special emphasis on any one subject. At 
the graduate stage in most of the universities a student has to- 
take up two or three optional subjects among which are included 
economics, history, politics, psychology, geography, sociology, 
mathematics, etc One important reason why specialization in 
the arts subjects has not yet found much favour among tho 
students is that it involves a narrowing of the range of opportu- 
nities of employment In the academic profession, most of the 
colleges in the Indian universities have tended to give preference- 
to a person who is in a position to teach othersubjectsin addition 
to economics, so as to make their limited finances go as far as 
possible The economics lecturer in an Indian college is for 
instance expected to be able to lecture on politics, history, civics 
and so on Those who intensively specialize m economics must 
therefore seek jobs m the specialized research institutions or in- 
special government departments where, unfortunately, the oppor- 
tunities are limited 

Unless the market for the servicesof specialists expands we 
can see little prospects of any improvement in the extent of 
specialization The attitude of the government is thus crucial in 
promoting or retarding such studies Specialization in economics 
may take two forms, firstly, an increase in the number of students 
who can stay at the universities and continue specialization on 
problems of theory, and secondly, an increase in the number of 
students who can get intensive training on specific fields such as 
transport economics industrial organization etc. The latter 
depends upon the establishment of a number of special chairs 

Although the central and the state government have been 
following a liberal policy as regards grants and aids in respect 
of specialized institutions in natural and applied sciences, the 
importance of encouraging specialization in the vancus branches 
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of economics has not yet been fully recognized. This applies 
not merely to government attitude regarding economics, but 
also regarding other social sciences A cumulative consequence 
of all these factors is that it is a common tendency among good 
students in Indian universities to choose the natural science 
courses or professional courses like medical, engineering, law, 
etc On an average, science graduates stand better chances of 
securing good jobs than graduates who take up courses in social 
sciences A student who takes up courses in natural sciences has 
also greater chances of obtaining high marks in the Administra- 
tive Services Examination and a place in the public service is 
prized as a career by most educated young men 

Careers chosen by Economics Graduates 

Thanks to the existence of a few specialized institutions dealing 
with economics, it has been possible to produce a number of 
trained research students But most of the students who conduct 
investigations on different problems are not always given the 
opportunity to utilize their knowledge in the fields in which they 
specialize A random survey of the present careers of the students 
-who took their postgraduate degree by research in the Bombay 
School revealed that most of the students were either absorbed 
into the academic profession as professors or lecturers in mofussit 
colleges or were taken up in the different departments of the 
state or central governments Very few of these have been able 
to maintain their interest in economics or in their specialized 
branch Very few of the mofussil colleges can provide the nece- 
ssary leisure and library facilities, with the rusult that professors 
or lecturers generally have not been in a position to refresh their 
knowledge of the subject and keep m touch with the latest advance 
in the technique of analysis Thus on all counts the value of the 
student’s work in the study of higher economics or of one of its 
specialized branches is often lost to the country, let alone to the 
students themselves 

Defects in Educational System 

The defects of the Indian education system are widely recognized 
and various leading universities and educationists are trying their 
best to remove them The mam difficulty is lack of necessary 
funds The quality of research done in the various institutions 
•depends upon the ability of the student to work unhampered. But 
id a country like India research is considered more or less as a 
luxury which very few students can afford Moreover, a student 
•after finishing his work for the doctorate degree does not stand 
any better chance of getting a good job Many of the students who 
can afford to do research prefer to go abroad for foreign degrees 
as there is still a premium on foreign degrees for employment 
both in government departments and private employment High 
■quality research requires high qualified specialists, but very few 
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institutions can afford to keep on their staff a Jfarge number of 
specialists 

Importance of Library Facilities 

The quality of work done depends also upon the existence of 
adequate library facilities Information collected at the end of 
1948 revealed the following figures about the numberof books on 
economics in some of the universities Annamalai,6 100, Aligarh, 

I 546 , Delhi, 1,500, Madras, 9,580, Travancore, 4,175, Bombay* 
30 000 

The position must have improved since. The new school 
at Delhi has expanded its library facilities throughout 1952-54 
Very few among the Indian universities subscribe however to 
technical economic journals such as the Review of Economic- 
Studies, Econometrica, Manchester School, etc Journal reading is 
not a habit among advanced students In many universities there 
has been no systematic effort to obtain complete collections of 
important journals and to keep them up to date Furthermore, 
arrangements for making government publications available are 
not satisfactory and this stands in the way of research on current 
problems Thus once again the importance of adequate finance 
as well as the need for a change in the attitude towards econo- 
mics, of the government as well as of the private employers, are 
again underlined 
Importance of Economic Theory 

A healthy trend in the study of economics in Indian universities 
is the attention now being paid to the need for imparting a sound 
instruction in economic theory Formerly there was a general 
belief that economic theory as taught in the West would be of 
very little assistance in its application to Indian economic pro- 
blems This resulted in the creation of a gulf between the teaching 
of economic theory and that of Indian economic problems The 
study of Indian economic problems tended to be a descriptive 
study having little to do with the techniques of analysis developed 
in economic theory The gap to which we have alluded did 
incalculable harm to the study of economics in India The students- 
of economic theory tended to be discouraged and those students 
who were pursuing problems of pure theory had to work in an 
uncongenial atmosphere 

Recent Developments in Research, Economic Planning and Teaching 
Research and Planning The mam drawback in regard to deve- 
lopment of research continues to be the lack of advanced training: 
facilities and uncertainty about employment prospects of research 
workers Since the preparation of this report, m 1950-52 there 
has been some improvement in this field and thanks to the- 
establishment of the National Planning Commission, the import- 
ance of advanced training in economics is being gradually* 
recognized The Planning Commission has consumed a Research* 
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Programmes Committee composed of leading university pro- 
fessors, with a view to encouraging research in economics 
in a number of selected problems This has given a new impetus 
to applied research in a number of universities and colleges. 
The departments of the central as well as state governments are 
also gradually realizing the need for equipping themselves with 
competent research departments m economics The employment 
prospects, therefore, have to some extent improved 

However the need for development of a few selected centres 
for advanced training and research by means of special grants 
from the central government or from other sources remains acute 
The universities concerned still do not have adequate resources 
m this respect and unless the central government or the state 
governments concerned take a sympathetic attitude in the 
development of economics, it may be difficult to expand substan- 
tially the existing facilities 

In order to associate university teachers with the actual work 
of the government, the National Planning Commission has 
established a panel of economists, the objective being to allow 
professional economists to take part in the formation of govern- 
ment policy But more opportunities m this respect are necessary; 
particularly, it should take the form of appointment of university 
teachers for short penods in key positions in the departments of 
government dealing with economic affairs A workable system 
has yet to be evolved, which would bring a certain freshness and 
objectivity of outlook to the departments and at the same time 
enable the university teachers to have some experience of theaclual 
ways by which government works There has been some improve- 
ment in the employment opportunities afforded by commercial 
bodies and private associations Nevertheless, economics 
graduates and research workers are still forced to depend too 
much upon the availability of employment opportunities in the 
government 

New Courses Another important event of significance to the 
development of economicsin India is the institution of an advanced 
refresher course to be held in Poona between July September 
1955, with the aid of funds provided by the International Economic 
Association and the Government of India The Indian Economic 
Association is in charge of the local organization A number 
of foreign processors from abroad have been invited to deliver 
lectures during the course The different universities in India are 
sending the representatives A number of Indian economists 
will also be associated with the course It is expected that the 
advanced refresher course will provide a much needed impetus 
towards co-operation between scholars in India and abroad 

An important step in the development of professional courses 
in economics and allied subjects has been the institution of 
diploma courses in business management in a number of univer- 
sities during the last four years The lead in this respect came 
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from the AH India Council of Technical Education It is unfor- 
tunate, however, that graduates in economics and commerce 
have been excluded from courses in industrial administration for 
which adequate training facilities are also being created With 
the expansion of the activities of the public sector in India, 
industrial administration is going to acquire greater importance 
Nobody can deny the importance ofadequatetraining in economics 
for those who are to man the industrial enterprises in future It 
is hoped that the authorities concerned will revise their point of 
view in this respect 

Professional association and economic periodicals The development 
of teaching of economics in India could certainly be accelerated* 
and some steps are being taken in this respect The Indian 
Economic Association has taken up the responsibility for running 
a quarterly The first issue of the Indian Economic Journal came 
out in July 1953, and it has been possible to maintain a high 
standard of articles and regularity of publication The Journal 
has received good response both from JIndia and abroad The 
Indian Economic Association, however, continues to be in 
financial difficulties A new drive for increasing the membership 
of the association was launched and the association has now 530 
members on its roll The Delhi School of Economics has also 
been able to make good progress with its bi annual periodical, 
the Indian Economic Review The Indian Journal of Economics, which 
was formerly subsidized by the Indian Economic Association, 
continues to be managed by Allahabad University 

Recommendations 

The following suggestions are made for the improvement of the 
present standard of teaching and research in economics in India, 
with due reference to the growing requirements of the country 
under its changed status, new environment, and the policy 
towards a welfare stale 

1 The development of a few selected centres for advanced 
training and research in economics by special grants from 
the Central Government and other sources Among the 
centres suitable for such development are Bombay, Madras, 
Calcutta, Delhi aod Allahabad 

Some plans m this direction have been under considera- 
tion in recent years 

2 A substantial increase in the number of university teachers 
in economics so that specialization may be made possible 
Reduction in the volume of teaching work to enable the 
teachers to do research work in their special field 

3 Adequate remuneration to teachers so that they may be 
induced to stay in scientific work and not be attracted by 
other opportunities 

4 Greater freedom to teachers both regarding the courses to be 
followed and the books to be used 
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5 Rationalization of the present syllabuses in most of the 
universities to achieve the maximum uniformity. Revision 
of the syllabuses and books from time to time to keep them 
up to date 

6 Greater opportunities for teachers m economics zn India to 
come together for discussion of problems and exchange of 
views 

7 Improvement of the Journal of the Indian Economic Asso- 
ciation, which should be the medium for publication of 
original contribuUons by teachers of economics in India 

8 Facilities for teachers to go abroad, say once in four years 
For junior teachers, one year’s study leave and for senior 
teachers six months’ study leave, at intervals of four years 
•would go a long way towards bringing the teaching of 
economics up to date and establishing contacts between 
foreign scholars and their counterparts in India Such 
study leave should be on full pay plus allowances to cover 
the cost of passage both ways and personal expenditure in 
the country visited 

Arrangements for foreign experts to come as visiting 
professors to various university centres 
"9 Arrangements for recognition of training in economics for 
appointment in government service, particularly in depart- 
ment' dealing with economic questions Private employers 
should be persuaded to adopt a similar policy 

10 Systematic consultation with economists of repute, by 
government as well as industrial and commercial organiza- 
tions, on current economic problems 

1 1 Assignment of specific research projects of practical import- 
ance by government as well as industrial and commercial 
organizations to university institutions devoted to research 
in economics 

12 Liberal financial provision for scholarships, fellowships, re- 
search assistantships and publication grants, so that students 
interested in the pursuit of advanced studies in economics 
or jo jts specialized branches may he j a a posjiioa to 
continue their work unhampered by financial worries, and 
to bring it to the knowledge of the scientific public 

13 A last, but essential requirement is the development of a 
National Social Science Research Council, capable of 
assisting Indian social scientists in the nation-wide integra- 
tion of their research and training programmes 

If above suggestions are to be carried out, adequate funds should 
be made available by the central and state governments Donations 
-and endowments by private parties have been responsible for the 
starting of a number of research institutions in natural sciences 
■and in applied technology The private industrialist is able to 
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Appendix III 


ECONOMICS COURSES IN DIFFERENT 
UNIVERSITIES 1 


Intermediate Arts 

Aligarh. (2) Principles of economics, Indian economics 
Allahabad (2) Principles of economics Indian economics 
Andhra (2) Economic geography and economic history Econo 
mics of banking 

Annamalai (1) Elements of economics 

Banaras (3) Principles of economics Economic history Economic 
geography including banking and commerce 
Bombay (1) Economics 
Calcutta (1) Elements of economics 

Madras (2) Economic history ofEngland Economic geography 
Mysore (2) Modern industry Rural economics 
Kagpur (2) Economics 1 1 Economics II 2 
Poona (l) Elements of Economics 
Punjab (2) Elementary Indian economics Economic thoery 
Rajputana (2) Principles of economics I Principles of econo- 
mics II 

Saugor (2) Principles of economics I Principles of economics II 
BA 

Agra (3) Economic theory Currency, banking and public finance 
Indian economic conditions 
Aligarh (2) Economics 1 2 Economics II * 

Allahabad (2) Economics 1 2 Economics II * 

Andhra (3) Economics— general Two out of the following 
subjects public finance banking and currency, labour problems, 
Indian land tenures rural economics, and recent economic 
history of India and England 

AsHM.ra.ataA (.41 Ecrararaws l * Ecrarararas. II 2 Eawvaraw, hwAwsy 
of England and India since A D 1700 Agricultural economics 
and co operation 

Banaras (3) Economics 1 2 Economics II 2 Economic history 
of India and Indian economics 


1 These are laid out in the following order name of university number of 
papers (in parentheses) and titles of papers- 

2 Unless otherwise stated econom cs I deals with theory of value an d distri- 
bution whereas economics 11 deals with money, ba nkin g Internationa] trade 
and foreign exchange 
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Bombay - Economics I. 1 Economics II. 1 Economic history of 
India, 1750-1930 Economic history of U.K., U.S A , France, 
Germany and Russia (post-industrial Revolution period). 
Calcutta: (2) Economic principles. Study of Indian economics. 
Delhi: (3) Economic theory and economic development I. Econo- 
mic theory and economic development II. Indian Economics. 
Gaubati: (2) Economic principles. Study of Indian economics- 
Lucknow: (2) Principles of economics. Indian economic condi- 
tions. 

Madras: (3) General economics. Public finance and rural econo- 
mics. Modern economic history of England and India. 

Mysore: (3) Economics I. 1 Economics II. 1 Indian economic 
history. 

Patna: (3) Analytical and descriptive economics. Currency, bank- 
ing, international trade and public finance. Indian economic 
problems. 

Poona: (2) Theory of value and distribution, structure of industry, 
population and labour. Monetary theory, international trade, 
public finance. 

Punjab : (2) Political economy. Application of economic principles 
to Indian topics. 

Rajputana: 13) Economic theory. Currency, banking and public 
finance. Indian economic conditions. 

B.A. Honours 2 

Bombay: 3 (B.A. special): (6) Principles I. Principles II. Economic 
history of India 1750-1930. Economic history of UK., U.S A., 
France, Germany and Russia (post-industrial Revolution 
period). Indian economic problems I. Indian economic pro- 
blems II. 

Calcutta:* (3) Economic theory, Indian economics. Money, bank- 
ing and public finance. Essay. 

Delhi: (8) Economic theory. Currecy, banking and international 
trade. Public economics. Indian economics (two papers). 
Modern economic development with reference to economic 
development of England, Germany, Soviet Russia and Japan. 
History of economic thought including special study of clauses 
specified from time to time. 


1. Unless Otherwise stated, economics I deals with theory of value and distri- 
bution whereas economics II deals with money, banking, international trade 
and foreign exchange. 

2. Two years’ course 

3. Student taking up B A. special has to take two papers (in addition to papers 
id economics) in one out of the following groups : political science, statistical 
methods, comparative social institutions 

-4. Student taking up honours has to appear for two additional papers in political 
science and study of political classics. 
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Gauhati 1 * 3 (4) Economics I Economics II. Indian economics 
Essay 

Lucknow J (2) Principles of economics Indian economic con- 
ditions 

Patna (6) Economic theory Currency, banking and exchange? 
(including study of Indian problems) Indian national eco- 
nomy Publicfinanceand international trade Modern economic 
history Public economics and business organization 

Poona (6) Economics I Economics II Economic history of 
Europe with special reference to Great Britain (1760 1914) 
History of economic thought from mercantahsts to 1920 Indian 
economic problems (2 papers) 

Punjab (5) Political economy Application of economic pnnci- 
plesto Indian topics Outstandingeffects andfeaturesof Indian 
currency and fiscal policy Rural economics with special 
reference to India and Punjab Any one of the following poli- 
tical science and Indian administration, economic history of 
India from the time of Akbar to present day, and elements of 
statistics 

B A Honours IP 

Andhra (8) Economic theory. Currency, banking, international 
trade and trade cycles Pubbc finance including public utilities 
Industrial organization and labour Economic and business 
statistics Essay And either two subjects from group A or one 
subject from each from the following groups A and B under 
Part II— Group A Indian history, history of Europe from 
A D 1500 to A D , 1919, politics Group B rural economics 
and co operation, modem economic history of India and 
England and France, Germany and USA from A D 1700, 
a period m the history of economic thought with a classic or 
classics belonging to that period, mathematical economics 
(candidates offering mathematical economics shall offer stalls 
tical competitions in place of subject under part II, group A 
and they shall undergo a practical examination m statistics 
in place of the essay paper under part I) 

Annamalai (8) Economics I Economics II Modern economic 
history of India from A D 1800 and of Britain Germany, 
France and USA from A D 1700 Public economics Politics 
History of economic thought (with critical study of a classic) 
Special subject— any one of the following agricultural econo- 
mics, labour problems, social institutions, statistics, economic 
geography Essay 


1 A candidate for the honours course has to tale two additional papers in 
politics 

2. A candidate for the honours course has to take one additional paper m 
statistics 

3 Three jears course. 
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Madras (5) Economic I— principles Economics Il—currency, 
banking and international trade Public finance, including 
public utilities Economic history (Great Britain, India, France, 
Germany and USA) Special subject rural economics, 
industrial and labour problems, history of economic thought 
including classics 

Mysore (8 plus 4) Major economic principles, money and 
banking, industry and labour, public finance, international 
economics, economic history since 1900, essay, political science 
Minor 1 and 2— Indian history or mathematical economics, 
elements of statistics, Indian economics 
Travancore (8 and viva voce) Principles of economics (includ 
mg history of economic doctnne) Currency, banking and 
international trade Public finance Two papers out of statist.es, 
industrial organization, rural economics Modern economic 
history Indian history or politics Essay and viva voce 
HA 

Agra (8) Compulsory Principles of economics, history of econo- 
mic thought including the history of socialism Essay Selective 
Any five out of the following Economic development and 
present economic conditions of India and England, financial 
organization, the State and economic welfare, labour problems 
and social welfare, rural and municipal economics, theory and 
practice of statistics co operation, transport, international trade 
and foreign exchange 

Aligarh (8) For the M A (Previous) three papers are compulsory 
advanced economic theory, public finance agricultural econo- 
mics fourth paper to be chosen from economic history or 
statistics For the M A (Final) following papers are to betaken 
advanced economic theory, currency and banking labour 
economics, or mathematical economics essay 
Allahabad Advanced economic theory (to be taken in M.A 
hna\) History of economic thought including social and 
commercial theories up to and inclusive of Marshall essay in 
Hindi or Urdu or in English in special cases (Compulsory for 
M A previous examination) (Viva voca compulsory in both 
Previous and final) Industrial organization and problems of 
Indian industries Financial organizatian Rural economics 
Labour and urban problems State and economic activities 
Fublic finance Theory and prac'ice of statistics Mathema 
Leal economics Economic development of England and India 
economic and commercial geography Transport International 
trade and fiscal policy Co operation Marketing Mathematical 
statistics Thesis Special subject for detailed study, such as 
•amine, trade cycles, etc 

M A Examination is divided into two parts M A previous 
it d ttt £ nal ^ or ^ A previous there are 5 papers Papers 
11 and III being compulsory and also viva voca examination 
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A student for the M A previous examination has to select any 
three papers from ‘Industrial organization’ to ‘Marketing’ A 
student for the final examination should take the paper on 
‘Advanced economic theory’ and any three of the remaining 
papers. Candidates who have passed B.A examination have to 
choose among the fol'owtng papers industrial organization 
and problems of Indian Industries, financial organization, 
rural economits, labour and urban problems or public finance 
The papers on ‘Thesis’ and ‘Special subject for detailed study 
such as famine, trade cycles, etc ’ to be taken only by students 
appearing for M A final examination 

Banaras (7) Group A Compulsory papers— principles of 
economic analysis, financial theories and institutions, recent 
economic problems of the great powers recent economic prob- 
lems of India, recent advances in economic thought, social 
finance Group B Optional One to be offered from among the 
following— economics of employment, economics of modem 
industry, economics of agriculture, recent trade policies and 
organization, economic> of population, economics of transport, 
economic statistics 

Bombay (8) History, politics and economics and sociology bran- 
ches consist of the following eight papers each containing four 
papers (A) History and politics , (B) History , (C) Economics, 
<D) Sociology , (E) Advanced economics , (F) Advanced 
sociology, (G) Politics, (H) Advanced politics Students are 
required to take any two groups, thus those who want to take 
economics can take Group C and E (entire economics) or 
Groups C and A or B or D Group C consis’s of the following 
papers thoery of value theory of money, economics of plan- 
ning, public finance Group E consists of seven groups, each 
having two papers, out of winch only two have to be selected 
agricultural economics (I and II), industrial economics (I 
Industrial organization and finance II Industrial labour), 
economic development and fluctuations (I Development II 
Fluctuations), international economics (I and II), economics of 
public utilities and transport (I and II), Demography (I and II) 
Those taking agricultural economics are permitted to offer a 
dissertation on field work m lieu of one of the papers m 
agricultural economics 

Calcutta (8) History of economic thought. Economic theory 
(general principles) Economic theory (money and international 
trade) Public economics Modern economic development 
Indian economics Two papers in one of the following subjects 
currency and banking, international trade and tariffs, statistics 
and demography, mathematical and analytical economics, 
agricultural economics, labour problems 

Delhi (8) Advanced economic theory. International economics 
Theory of money and employment Theory and character of 
economic development and any two of the following groups 
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(A) Rural economics (International agricultural economics 
Indian rural economics) (B) Industrial economics (Economics 
of modern industry Indian industries and their problems) (C) 
Labour economics (Labour organization and welfare m India 
Labour organization and welfare abroad) (D) Banking (Theory 
and practice of banking Problems of Iudian banking) (E) 
Economic planning (Theory of economic planning Problems of 
economic planning in India) (F) Economic statistics (Theoretical 
statistics Applied statistics and Indian economic statistics) 

Gauhati (8) Principles of economics Public finance Indian 
currency and banking Industrial economics or agricultural 
economics Advanced theory of economics or history of 
economic thought. International banking International trade 
or labour administration or recent economic history Essay 

Lucknow (8) Advanced economic theory, principles of socio 
logy, currency and banking, economic history of India (modern 
period) or social anthropology or statistics history of modern 
economic thought Indian agricultural economics public 
finance, labour problems 

Mysore (4 and vtca voce) Aftet B A honours examination 1 
Advanced economic theory, prescribed subject (economics of 
welfare) problems of Indian industry and labour problems of 
Indian banking and finance All candidates will have to go 
through the viva voca examination also A student can take 
the M A degree also by submitting a thesis He too has to 
appear for the viva voca examination 

Patna (8) Part I currency banking and international trade, 
business organization, public finance, Indian economic history 
Part II economic theory, history of economic thought, two 
papers from any of the following groups Indian rural econo- 
mics and co operation industries and industrial organization, 
international trade and tariff policy, banking and currency 
Indian finance, thoery and practice of statistics modern econo 
mic history since 1760 including economic history of Asiatic 
countries, international relations 

Poona (8) Compulsory theory of value and distribution, 
organization and production of lahoux, moos# and hawkvz'g, 
public economics Optional any four out of the following 
public finance industrial fluctuation structure of industries 
and economic system labour agricultural economics money, 
international trade and foreign exchange, public utilities and 
transport history of economic theory 
Punjab (6) Advance theory Money and banking international 
trade and public finance Indian economics Economic history 
Thesis including viva voce or essay paper One of the following 
options political science, theory and practice of statistics, 
Indian labour problems Sociology 
Raj pu tana (8) (Same as in Agra, see page 81) 
f See p 81 



Appendix IV 

LIST OF BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Bombay Jjnnersity 


Intermediate Arts 

Elementary economics Erich Roll, Elements of Economic Theory ; 
V Cohen, Economic Society , A C. Pjgou, Income , J. R Hicks* 
The Social Framework. 

Bachelor of Arts 

Principles of economics Paper I and II Robins, Essay on the 
flature and Significance of Economics Science , F Benham* 
Economics , A, L Meyers, Elements of Modern Economics , A 
Cairncross, Introduction to Economics J E Meade, Economic 
Analysis and Policy, P A Samuelson, Economics An Introductory 
Analysis , Harold Wright, Population , M Dobb, Wages , H D 
Henderson, Supply and Demand , EA Robinson, Structure g 
Competitive Industry , G. Growther, Outline of Money , R b 
Harrod, International Economics , Whale, International Trade , 
H Dalton, Public Finance , Ursula Hicks, Public Finance r 
Robinson, Introduction to the Theory of Employment 

Economic history Paper IRC Dutt, Economic History of India 
in the Victorian Age , R C Dutt, Economic History of India under 
Early English Rule , Radhakamal Mukerjee, Economic History of 
Irdia, 16C0-1800 A D , Vera Anstey, Economic Development of 
India, Karl Marx, Three Letters on India , D R Gadgl. Industrial 
Ei dull on of India , Radhakamal Mukerjee, Indian Working Class; 
Government of India, Reports on Currency Committees Harshell 
Committee, Fowler Committee, Chamberlain Committee, Babmgton 
Smith Committee and Hilton Young Commission , C N Vakil, 
Financial Developments in Modern India , 1860-1924 AD, B R* 
Ambedkar, Provincial Finance 

Paper II Clive Day, Economic Development in Europe , L- C A 
Knowles, Economic Development m the 19lh century . L C A. 
Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Revolutions, A W Lewis, 
Economic Survey, 1919-1939 AD, M Dobb, Soviet Economic 
Development since 1917 , G C Allen, Short Economic History oj 
Modern Japan , H U Faulkner, American Economic History , 
N. W Arndt Lessons of the Nineteen Thirties (1938) , A Birnie, 
Economics of Europe , Werner Sombart The Quintessence oj 
Capitalism (translated and edited by M. Epslem) 

Indian economic problems Paper I Nanavati and Anjana. Indi an 
Rural Problem , Report of the Famine Enquiry Committee (1945) ; 
Dantwala, Agriculture , Lokanathan, Industrial Organisation in 
India Main Report of the Labour Investigation Committee , Wadia 
and Merchant, Our Economic Problem , D G Karve, Population ; 
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Gyan Chand, India s Teeming Millions , Vaki), Economic Conse- 
quences of Divided India Report of the Indian Fiscal Commission y 
Gadgil, Regulation of Wages , P N Banerjee, An Introduction to 
the Study of Indian Economics , 6th edition 
Paper II Muranjan Modern Banking m India , Vakil, Financial 
Burden of the War on India , Economic Crisis , Muranjan, From 
Hyper-Inflation to Devaluation , Raj Monetary Policy of the Reserve 
Bank of India , Lakdawala, Justice m Taxation in India , Vakil 
and Patel, Finance under Provincial Autonomy, Reports of the 
Reserve Bank of India on Currency and Finance > Ganguly, Recons 
truction of Foreign Trade in India , Rural Banking Inquiry 
Committee s Report 

Master of Arts 

For details of syllabuses and books recommended for the M A 
'examination m economics, please refer to pages 69 85 of the 
Handbook of the School of Economics and Sociology , University of 
Bombay 

Calcutta University 

Intermediate Arts 

■Elements of economics P C Ghosh, Elementary Economics, Parts I 
and II ,Penson Economics of Everyday Life , Parts I and II , P N 
Banerjee, An Introduction to the Study of Indian Economics 

Bachelor of Arts (Pas>) 

"Paper I Fairchild Furmss and Buck Economics Marshall, 
Economics of Industry , P N Banerjee, Study of Indian Economics 
^Honours In addition to Pass Course 

Paper I Taussig, Principles of Economics, Cairncross, Introduc- 
tion to Economics 

Paper II Jatbar and Beri, Indian Economics 
Paper III Dr Saroj Basu. Recent Banking Development , 
Dalton, Principles of Public Finance , Growther, An Outline of 
Money, Sayers, Modern Banking , Mrs Hicks, Public Finance 
‘ Delhi University 
^Bachelor of Arts 

Economic theory and economic development Papers 1 and II 
Books recommended Cairncross, Introduction to Economics, 
(Books for reference) Benham, Economics , Henderson, Supply 
and Demand , Whale, International Trade , Taussig, Principles of 
Economics, Vols I and II 

Paper II Books recommended Roll, About Money, Leaf, 
Banking , Dalton, Public Finance , Birme, Economic History of 
Modern Europe Books for reference Taussig, Principles of 
-Economics, Vols I and II, Robertson, Money , Withers, Meaning 
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of Money , Cunningham, Outline of Western Civilisation , Ogg 
and Sharpe, Economic Development of Modern Europe ;Hubsmao, 
Man's Worldly Goods , Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Revo- 
lution. 

Indian economics Paper III Books recommended : Wadia 
and Merchant, Our Economic Problems ; Banerjee, A Study of 
Indian Economics. Books for reference Mukerjee, Economic 
Problems of Modern India ; Jathar and Beri, Indian Economics 
Allahabad University 
Bachelor of Arts 

Economics I and II Books prescribed : Taussig, Principles of 
Economics ; Chapman, Outlines of Political Ecnomy ; Todd, 
Science of Prices , Benham, Economics ; H- L. Chablani, Indian 
Currency, Banking and Exchange , Jathar and Beri, Indian Econo- 
mics , J. K. Mehta, Elements of Economics ; Dubey and Agarwal, 
Simple Diagrams ; Malhotra, History and Problems of Indian 
Currency, 1835-1939; Books recommended * Marshal], Principles* 
of Economics, Howard, Indian Agriculture , The Indian Year Book ; 
Carver, Distribution of Wealth; Jain, Monetary Problems of India; 
Dalton, Public Finance. 

Mysore University 
Bachelor of Arts (Honours) 

EconomicPrinciples, Robbins, Nature and Significance of Economic 
Science , Carlson, A Study of the Pure Theory of Production ; 
Sameulson, Economics . Bouldmg, Economic Ana!)sis ; Knight. 
Risk, Uncertainty and Profit , Meyers, Elements of Modern Econo- 
mics , Hicks, Value and Capital , Gray, Development of Economic 
Doctrines , Ellis, Survey of Contemporary Economics ; Pwazy, 
Theory of Capitalist Development , Chamberlin, Monopolistic 
Competition ; Stigler, Theory of Price ; Pjgou. Economics of Wel- 
fare , Hall, Economic System m a Socialist State ; Wicksell, 
Lectures on Political Economy ; Keynes, General Theory of Employ- 
ment, Interest and Money ; Marshall, Principles of Economics ; 
Lerner, Economics of Control ; Myint, Theories of Welfare Eco- 
nomics , Little, A Critique of Welfare Economics 
Money and banking Growther, Money ; Sayers, Modem Banking? 
H3X&, Mo netary Theory ; XHo Centra) Bankwy ; Kcyoes. 

Treatise on Money , Keynes, General Theory of Employment. 
Interest and Money , Whittelsey. Principles and Practice of Money 
and Banking , Einzig, Monetary Reform , Estey. Business Cycles ? 
Lindhal, Studies in the Theory of Money and Capital ; Robertson, 
Banking Policy and the Price Level ; Hayek. Monetary Theory and 
the Trade Cycle , Taylor, Economics of Public Finance. 

Industry and labour Robertson, Control of Industry ; Bonavia, 
Economics of Transport , Robinson, The Structure of Competitive 
Industry , Robinson, Monopoly ; Haney, Industrial Organisation 
and Combination ; Estey, Business Cycles , Haberler, Prosperity 
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and Depression ; Zweig. Economic Planning in a Free Society ; 
Cole, Principles of Economic Planning ; Hansen, Economic Policy 
and Full Employment ; Beveridge, Full Employment in a Free 
Societv , Dobb, Wages , Florence, Labour , Watkins, Labour 
Problems. 


Public finance Dalton, Principles of Public Finance ; Silverman, 
Taxation, Iis Incidence and Effects ; Hicks, Public Finance , Pigou, 
Study in Public Finance ; De Marco, First Principles of Public 
Finance , Groves, Government Finance ; Fagan and Macy, Read- 
mgs in Public Finance ; Somers, Public Finance and National In- 
come , Beuhler, Public Finance ; Lutz, Public Finance ; Allen and 
Brownlee, Economics of Public Finance , Report of the Colwyn 
Committee on National Debt and Taxation. 

International economics. Haberler, International Trade ; Beve- 
™S e > Tariff ' The Case examined ; Taussig, International Trade ; 
Ohlin, Inter-regional and International Trade , Report of the Indian 
Fiscal Commission , Beusoo, Control of Trade ; Harrod, Interna- 
tional Economics ; Meade, Introduction to Economic Analysis and 
•roncy ; Gordon, Barriers to World Trade ; Smith, Organised Pro- 
duce Markets ; Staley, World Economic Development ; Condliffe 
and Stevens, The Common Interest ; Culbertson, International 
Economic Policies 


s,n $? Knowles, Economic Development 

n oivic u tury ^, B'nne, Economic History of Modern Europe ; 
^t ar P e * The Economic Development of Modern Europe ; 
° t nomic . Development of France and Germany , Heaton, 
MnTZ T lSt ° ry A Eur ? Pe * A,!en > A Short Economic History of 
DrtM, c Plough and Cole, Economic History of Europe ; 

Hwnrvnnl ^^development since 1917, Bogart, Economic 
lu/rnn? ^ ^ ^ n' ’ Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Revo - 

r'v n? , Britain; Lewis, Economic Survey 1919-1939 ; 
Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress , Arndt, Eco- 

FnMrifJr™ °* ih £ Nineteen-! hirties ; Moulton, Controlling 
Factors in Economic Development. 


Madras University 
Bachelor of Arts 


mi n ° m J cs general Marshall, Economics of Industry , Clay, Econo- 
p. n „ r General Reader, R. D Richards, Groundwork of 
om * cs > 2nd Edition , Jathar and Ben, Introduction to econo- 
T nr j’„ 'S 11 *?* °, no ™ lcs m Outline For reference Briggs and 
Joraon, Fext-book of Economics , Dearie, Economics. 

^ C /^ n p, rai ^ S r 1 s P ecia 0 P art I Rural Economics Carver, Principles 
inj™ n ° mtcs > Keatinge, Agricultural Progress in Western 
p ia Matthai, Agricultural Cooperation , Abridged Report of the 
xoyat Commission on Agnadture. 1928 , Dr B V. Narayanswami 
aiau and Mr Narasimhan, Economics af Indian Agriculture 
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Part II Public Finance Dalton, Public Finance , Armitage- 
Smith, The Nature and Principles of Taxation , Report of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee 

Modern economic history of England and India Ashley, Econo 
mic Organisation of England , Gadgil, The Industrial E\oIution of 
India , Knowles, Industrial and Commercial Reiolutions in the 19th 
Century , Slater, The Making of Modern England , Imperial Gazet- 
teer, Vol III , Southgate, English Economic History 



Appendix V 

PROPORTION OF STUDENTS TAKING ECONOMICS TO TOTAL, 8950-51 



Three years’ course 

Includes students appearing for special also 
Number on the roll in 1952 



Appendix VI 


SALARY SCALES FOR PROFESSORS AND 
LECTURERS PER MONTH 


University Teachers 

Old universities New universities (e.g. Delhi) 

{eg. Bombay) 1 

Professors Rs. 800-50-1,000* Rs. 800-40-1,000-50-1,250 

Readers Rs. 400-25-700 Rs. 500-25-800 

Lecturers Rs. 200-20-400-25-500 Rs- 200-15-290-20-410-25-560 

Research 

assistants Rs. 150 Rs. 200 (no dearness allow- 

ance) 

Investiga- 
tors Rs. 150 

College Teachers 

{ In Government Colleges (Bombay)* 

Professors (Bombay Educational 
Service Class I) Rs. 600-40-1,000-50-1,100 

Professors (Bombay Educational Rs. 650-30-800 (Selection 

Service Class II) grade for 15% of the posts) 

Assistant professors and lecturers 
(Bombay Educational Service 

Class II) Rs. 220- 1 5-400-20-500-25-650 

Assistant lecturers (Subordinate 
Educational Service) Rs. 160-10-200-10-250 

In Private Colleges ( Bombay ) 

Minimum scales prescribed by the university : 

Bombay Mofussil 

Professors Rs. 300-15-450 Rs. 250-15-400 

Lecturers Rs. 200-10-350 Rs. 150-10-300 

Demonstrators (Tutors) Rs. 150-5-200 Rs. 100 5-150 

Some colleges give dearness allowance at varying rates while 
others do not give any allowances at all. 

J. Only dearness allowance is payable at the rates applicable to the Bombay 
Government. 

2. 300= minimum, 50= rate of increment, 1,000= maximum. 

3. Dearness allowance, plus local compensatory allowance in Bombay City as 
well as house rent are given in addition to the above salaries by the Govern- 
ment of Bombay. 
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Recommendation of the University Commission 1949 

University Teachers 

Professors, Rs 900-50-1,350; Readers, Rs 600 30-900, Lecturer'* 
Rs 300 25-600 , Fellows, Rs 250, Research Fellows, Rs 250 25- 
500 

Affiliated Colleges ( postgraduate ) 

Principals, Rs 800 40-1,000 ; senior posts, Rs 500 25-800 ; Lec- 
turers, Rs 200 14-320-20-400-25-500 
Affiliated Colleges ( undergraduate ) 

Principals, Rs 600-40-800 ; senior posts, Rs. 400-25-6C0 , Lec- 
turers, Rs 200-15-320 20-400 



Appendix VII 


STATISTICS RELATING TO BOMBAY 
UNIVERSITY 


(a) Combinations of Subjects offered by Students in B A , BCom , 
and V A Examinations in Economics, 1950 

For the BA the total number of students was 2 790 Number 
taking economics (general), 675 , economics (honours), 867 , 
principles of economics, 1,532 , Indian economic problems, 857, 
economic history, 331 , statistical methods, 57 Students of 
economics taking political science, 1 220 , comparative social 
institutions 99, any paper m history, 531, mathematics, 2 
Students of economics combining economics with social sciences, 
191 

The total number of students for theM A was 500, of whom 122 
combined economics with other social sciences by various com- 
binations Number taking advanced economics (all eight papers 
in economics), 37, agricultural economics, 30 , industrial econo- 
mics, 38 , economic development and fluctuations, 19 , econo- 
metrics, 8 No students took international economics, econo- 
mics of public utilities and transport, or demography 
For the B Com the total number of students was 1,114 , econo- 
mics was taken by all the students Number taking accountancy 
andauditing, 787, actuarial science, 19, banking,2l7, economics 
of cotton, 72 , public finance, 1 , transport, 62 , statistics, 51 
Students takmg economics with mathematics, 19 

( b ) Subjects of Research classified according to Branches of Economics 
( School of Economics and Sociology , Bombay University ) since 
1924 


AM theses PhJ) theses 

since 1924 since 1940 Published 


Agricultural economics 

Backing and currency 

D-mograoby 

Economic surveys 

Economic theory 

Insurance 

Labour 

Nat onal income 
Organized markets 
Public finance 
Socialism 
Trade and industry 
Transport 
Total 

Theses under preparation 


9 

5 

2 


17 

2 

oa 


6 

1 

29 
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(c) Quahficati ons of Teaching Staff 
and the XJnnerstty 

in Economics in Bombay Colleges 

Colleges 

Indian universities 

Foreign universities 

Total 

DA or 

B Com 

o s 

© j 

3 o 5 

3* 

a 

“ n 
^8 
s=a 

2s 

5; 

Sophia College for Women 



3 





_ 



3 

Kamaarain Rma College 

I 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

5 

Khalsa College 

— 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Jai Hind College 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Sydenham College of Commerce 







and Economics 

— 

4 

— 

2 

— 

i 

7 

Elphmstone College 

— 

4 

— 

1 

— 

— 

5 

M M College, Andhcn 

— 

1 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

Ismail Usuf College 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

S ddharth College 

— 

6 

I 

— 

— 

— 

7 

Podar College of Commerce 

and 







Economics 

— 

5 

__ 

1 




6 

National College 

— 

2 

— 

_ 



— 

2 

St Xavier s College 

— 

2 

— 



_ 

i 

3 

School of Economics and Sociology 1 

8 

3 

— 

1 

— 

9 

TOTAL 

2 

46 

' 4 

4 

I 

_ 2 

5o 



Chapter III 

THE TEACHING OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 


By S. V. Kogekar 


introductory Remarks 

The present report is based on information collected during 
19 d 0 51 While some changes may have taken place since then in 
the data cited in the report, the general picture remains substan- 
tially the same 

The author expresses his thanks to colleagues and friends 
in almost all universities in India, in the National Defence 
Academy and in the Indian Council of World Affairs for placing 
at his disposal much valuable information about the teaching of 
political science in this country He is also grateful to the 
registrars of all Indian universities for their courtesy in supplying 
information regarding syllabuses and books prescribed for courses 
of study in political science. 

The Institutional Background 
The Student 

A student qualifies for admission to most of our universities on 
passing the matriculation or secondaryschoolcertificate examina- 
tion held either by a university or by a board set up by the state 
government for the purpose In a few universities, like Allahabad, 
Lucknow and Agra, entrance is given after the intermediate 
examination which is taken two years after the passing of the 
secondary school certificate examination 

The secondary school certificate examination (also known 
as the matrculation or the high school certificate examination, or 
merely as school final! is taken after ihe siudenr has gone through 
a course of instruction lasting seven >ears in a secondary school, 
preceded by a course of four years in a primary school If the 
age when the child joins the primary school is six (which is about 
the average), a student comes to the university when he or she 
is 17 The secondary school syllabus was for a long time domi- 
nated by the entrance requirements of the university, which 
meant courses in English, a classical language (like Sanskrit, Pali, 
Ardhamagadhi, Greek, Latin, Hebrew, etc ) or a modern Euro- 
pean language {like French. German, Spanish, etc.), a regional 
• language (like Marathi, Hindi Gujarau, Bengali, etc ), algebra, 
geometry, arithmetic, history, geography, and general science 
(which may be physics and chemistry or physiology and hygiene 
or domestic science) Latterly, the variety of subjects and the 
number of options available to students have been increased in 
some states with a view to giving the secondary school examina- 
tion an independent status testifying to the completion of a certain 
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stage in the educational ladder, instead of being conceived pri- 
marily as the university entrance examination The universities 
are however free to lay down the subjects and the minimum 
standard of performance at the examination which entitles a 
student to seek admission to them 
University Courses 

Except in the few universities where admission is given on passing 
the intermediate examination a degree course in a university 
extends over a minimum period of four years (two or three years 
in the case of the above exceptions) There is an intermediate 
examination after the first two years, followed by the degree 
examination two years later In some universities ( e g. Madras) 
there is a three years’ honours degree course which can be taken 
in place of the two years’ pass degree course after the interme- 
diate examination The advantage for those who take the 
honours course is that they can take the master's degree a year 
later, this may in some cases be without passing any additional 
examination (following the Oxford and Cambridge practice) In 
most universities, however, the master s degree is given after an 
examination which comes two years after passing the first degree 
examination Thus, normally, it takes six years fora student 
to get the master s degree after completing his secondary school 
course 

For faculties other than arts (which includes the social 
sciences), the period covered by thefirst degree course is naturally 
not the same as that for the arts faculty But no reference is made 
in this note to these other faculties (eg medicine, engineering, 
law, agriculture, etc ) 

Research Degree 

The practice of granting the master’s degee by research is now on 
the decline But in Madras and Annamalai universities there is 
an M Litt degree which can be taken after a year s research 
by honours graduates and two years’ research by other graduates 
Generally speaking, the research degrees awarded are the Ph D. 
or D Phil (in Allahabad) and the D Litt The former can be 
taken on presentation of a thesis based on research work carried 
out under the supervision of a recognized teacher, while the latter 
is given on the basis of independent, published work Usually 
a minifnum interval between the date of graduation or the taking 
of the lower doctorate and the presentation of the work for the 
D Litt is laid down In Bombay, it is seven years after the first 
degree, three years after the master’s degree or two years after 
the Ph D 

University Organization 

Universities in India originated mainly as examining bodies 
From 1857, when the three universities of Bombay, Madras and 
Calcutta were established, till about 1914, no direct teaching or 
research activity was undertaken by the universities Teaching 
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was done m colleges which were affiliated to the universities and 
managed either by government or by private agencies. The 
universities laid down the courses, prescribed books, held exami- 
nations and awarded degrees Whatever direct teaching and 
research work the universities of today are doing thus goes back 
some 35 years only. 

University organization and activities are not uniform over 
the whole country. At one end there are universities like Agra, 
and Utkal which are still only affiliating and examining bodies 
At the other end we have the universiues of Allahabad, Lucknow,. 
Aligarh, Banaras, Annamalai and Baroda which are unitary,, 
teaching and residential. The majority of our universities he 
somewhere between these two types, combining the teaching and 
affiliating functions tn varying degrees Generally speaking, these 
middle-of-the road universities have tended to take over postgra 
duate instruction and research themselves, leaving instruction up- 
to the first degree stage m the hands of the affiliated colleges. 
But most of these universities are too poor to set up postgraduate 
departments except in a few subjects and therefore depend on 
the teachers in the constituent and affiliated colleges to provide 
instruction and, where qualified teachers are available, guidance 
m research in many subjects 
University Constitution 

Indian universities are created by Acts of the central or state 
governments The degrees of statutory universiues are recogniz- 
ed for purposes of administrative employment— public as well as 
private (possession of a degree in arts, science, commerce, etc 
is invariably a condition for employment in all but the lowest 
ranks of office workers) Again, statutory universities do not 
generally recognize the examinations and degrees of non-statutory 
bodies as equivalent to their own examinations and degrees for 
purposes ofinter-umversity exchange (except in the case of certain 
technical courses where the diplomas granted by professional 
bodies such as an institute of engineers or a college of physicians, 
might be recognized) 

The Act constituting a university lays down the powers, 
functions and constitution of the university and gives it the 
status of a corporation which can sue and he sued in its own 
name Within the framework of the Act the university js free to- 
make rules ordinances, regulations and statutes for carrying out 
its functions 

The constitution of a university usually provides for the 
establishment of certain faculties— arts, science, law, medicine, 
etc , boards of studies for different subjects or groups of subjects 
in each faculty an Academic Council, a C urt or Senate, and 
an Executive Council or Syndicate The first three bodies are 
concerned with 'the organization of studies, prescription of sylla- 
buses and books, maintenance of standards of teaching and 
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examination and generally with looking after the academic side 
of the university’s function. The Court or Senate is generally 
the legislative and deliberative body consisting of a large non- 
academic element, partly elected from various constituencies 
and partly nominated by the government The powers of the 
Court or Senate vary from Act to Act, but generally it has little 
direct control over the day to day working of the university. 
The supreme executive body is the Executive Council or Syndi- 
cate, elected partly by the Court and partly by the Academic 
Council with a few ex officio seats, which controls the finances 
and property of the university and takes all decisions of an 
•executive or administrative character, including the final accept- 
ance of courses prepared by the academic bodies 
Universities and Colleges 

In the case of the unitary and teaching universities like Allahabad, 
all instruction is given by the university through its various 
departments But in other cases, except in a few postgraduate 
departments directly under the management of the university, 
instruction is given m colleges affiliated to the universities The 
colleges are scattered over a wide region included within the 
territorial jurisdiction of the university Agra university has the 
widest jurisdiction, covering the whole of U.P. and parts of 
Central India (excluding, of course, the areas of the four unitary 
universities in that state) The total area of the U P alone is 
106,247 square miles, and the distance between the seat of the 
university (Agra) and an affiliated college can be as great as 
400 miles 

The colleges are conducted either by the government, in 
which case they come under the state department of education or 
by private agencies such as charitable trusts Generally speaking, 
the number of arts and science colleges run by private agencies 
far out number those under government management But in the 
ca>; of techntcal and professional colleges, those of engineering, 
medicine agriculture, etc .they are mostly government institutions 

But whether privately conducted or government managed, 
the colleges are under the control of the universities, in so-far 

XmWKS&'J iVui WiA 

of teaching and examination, and lays down other conditions 
of affiliation such as minimum qualifications and salaries of 
teachers, library and laboratory equipment and maximum hours 
of lecturing work. 

There are a few colleges run directly by the university as, 
for example, the University Colleges of Law and of Arts'and 
Commerce of Andhra University and the Law College and 
Teachers’ Training College of Nagpur University. 

Funds 

The mam source of the income of our universities as well as 
coliege> is the fees paid by students for registration, instruction 
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and examination Some universities do benefit from endow- 
ments created for specific purposes, but they are few and far 
between Except in a few cases m some of the universities, 
endowments are generally devoted to the institution of prizes 
and scholarships awarded on the basis of the results of various 
examinations Apart from fees, universities and colleges receive 
grants-in-aid from the government But as these are not as 
substantial as the universities and colleges would like them to 
be in view of their needs, fees remain the principal source of 
revenue This is especially so m the case of private colleges 
which may at the start receive a capital donation from some 
wealthy local magnate after whom or according to whose 
wishes, the college is named Such institutions have to rely on 
students’ fees for securing the income necessary to cover the 
major portion of their current expenditure The number of 
students may be as low as 200 in an intermediate college in a 
mofussil town and as large as 3,000 in a city college in Calcutta 
Language 

The medium of instruction in schools is now invariably the 
regional language When a student passes the secondary 
school certificate examination be has learnt most of the subjects 
for that examination in his mother tongue, though English is 
a compulsory subject But when he joins a college he h3S to 
change over to English which is the medium of instruction in 
all subjects in many of the universities In some universities, 
such as Nagpur, Banaras and Lucknow, the medium continues 
to be the regional language which, in the case of the latter two, 
is also the federal language, tiz Hindi But, even ihen, at the 
postgraduate level the student has to change over to English 
The question of the medium of instruction in higher 
education has become a matter of controversy, the advocates 
of English pointing out the advantage of retaining contacts 
with the world through English, which has now become an 
international language, and the difficulty and/or undesirability 
of coining and introducing Indian language equivalents for 
scientific terms The major argument on the other side is the 
need to reduce the social and cultural gulf between the English- 
educated few and the mass of people by giving the latter an 
easy access to knowledge through the vernacular language. 
There is no doubt that the controversy will be resolved in 
favour of this latter view as and when the regional and federal 
languages replace English in the government offices and the 
courts, which is still not the case There is general agreement 
that English should be retained as a compulsory second 
language in the high schools as well as in the universities, even 
when it is replaced as the medium of instruction 
Other Institutions 

Apart from universities, there arc a number of research institutes 
in the country financed and managed by government or by 
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private agencies But most of them are devoted to research in 
fields other than the social sciences, their fields of activity being 
history, oriental learning, agriculture, nutrition, the natural 
sciences— fundamental and applied, and industrial research 
It is true that the Indian Institute of Science at Bangalore has 
recently opened a section in economics and social sciences 
with two full time workers in it , but this is in the nature ot an 
exception The only institution devoted to research in a social 
science) viz economics, is in Poona, and it undertakes surveys 
for the collection of facts relating to our economic life It 
consists of three persons of professorial status and a number ot 
investigators, tabulators, etc This institute is recognized by 
Poona University for purposes of postgraduate research in 
economics 


Instruction and Examination 

University instruction is mainly given by means of lectures 
Tutonals'and seminars are exceptional The reason why the 
lecture method predominates is owing to the large number of 
students in the colleges and the small number of teachers 
Inadequate finances stand m the way of the appointment of 
tutors, even where the value of tutorial instruction is recognized 
At the postgraduate stage, some seminar work is possible, 
but is still not well organized A college teacher has to give from 
15 to 24 lectures a week the number varying from university to 
university The university lays down the maximum hours of 
lectures per week, and this maximum invariably becomes the rule 
in the colleges The total period of instruction in a year is 
between seven and eightmonths, dmdedmto two or three terms, 
the summer vacation at the end extending over nearly three 
months The university examination is held at the end of 
the second year (intermediate), fourth year (degree) and sixth 
year (postgraduate) Where a three year honours degree is 
instituted, the degree examination may be divided into two parts 
coming at the end of the fourth and fifth years respectively In 
some universities the postgraduate degree [M A or M Sc ) exa 
ruination is also taken in parts at the end of the fifth and sixth 
years respectively The mode of examination is invariably the 
written test, the duration of a paper of 100 marks being three 
hours In some universities a viva voce test is also held at the 
M A This test is equivalent to one paper of 100 marks, there 
being seven other papers prescribed for the examination 

Besides university examinations, which are sometimes refer- 
red to as public examinations, every college may hold terminal 
or annual tests, sometimes referred to as home examinations 
But these tests are not taken very seriously as, barring excep- 
tional cases they do not result in withholding the student’s pro- 
motion from the lower to the higher class 

Attendance at lectures is compulsory and unless the student 
is present at between 66 and 75 per cent (the figure vanes with 
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the university) of them during a term, he will not be given credit 
for the term 

Following is a list of universities, the figures in brackets 
denoting the number of colleges (too numerous to mention by 
name) affiliated to them and the number of students in alf the 
colleges of each university 1 Agra (50), 17,000. Aligarh (unitary), 
3,600 , Allahabad (unitary), 4 600 , Andhra (32), 11,100 , Anna- 
malai (unitary), 1 600, Banaras /unitary) 5 500, Baroda (unitary), 
3 000 , Bombay (21), 15,500 , Calcutta (83), 56,500 , Delhi (15), 
4,200 , East Punjab (67) 19 500 , Gauhati (20), 8 100 , Gujarat 
(18), 8,100, Jammu and Kashmir (10), about 2 000 , Karnatak 
(9), 3,100, Lucknow (unitary), 5 000, Madras, (70). 42,400, 
Mysore (31) 10 000 , Nagpur (20), 7 800 , Osmama {13)* 7,600 , 
Patna (38) 20 400 , Poona (24), 19 300 , Rajputana (29), 6 800 , 
Saugor (15) 5,000 , Travancore (19), 12,000 , Utkal (17), 5.600, 
Indian Women’s University, Bombay (4), 400, a total of 305,700 
students 

Place of Political Science in the Universities 

Introductory 

Though it is at the university stage that political science as such 
is studied m India, the student is introduced to some aspects of 
it even at the pre university stage This is done by including a 
study (in outline) of the administrative structure of the country 
in the secondary school curriculum Usually this study is includ- 
ed in the paper on the modern history of India Another subject 
related to political science which also figures m the secondary 
school curriculum is civics The syllabus m this paper is so 
designed as to make the student aware of his social environment 
and of the need for organization in social life General notions 
of the importance, functions, and organization of social groups 
such as the family, neighbourhood, state, Dation, are given In 
this course, emphasis is laid on the rights and duties of citizenship 
and on the importance of local self governing (i e municipal) 
institutions The age of the student at this stage is between 15 
and 16 The method of approach to these subjects is mainly 
descriptive 


1 It was not possible to secure the exact figures for all universities for the tame 
year These figure* are based on information derived from three source*, 
nz information supplied by heads of departments in several unuersit e* lfce 
Commonwealth Urtnerstlter Handbook — 1P5J ard Handbook of the inter- 
(inner it! y Board of India 1951 The figures give no more than a rough idea 
of the actual position 

Recently (1954) the Ministry of Education of iheGovernment of India 
published 3 report entitled Education tndndia 1 950-5 J, providing coco pi then 
sive stat sties relating to d fferent stages of education id the country Unfor- 
tunately this report does not give the distribution of colleges and students 
by uniters ty The total number of pupils at the turners ly stage « given as 
423 326 of whom 325 723 were pursuing a course of gerexal education in 
1950 51 The number of art* and scienve colleges in that year »a* 516. 
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Civics is not, however, a compulsory subject in all states 
and does not figure in the Madras curriculum at all 
Political Science in the Umxersities 

Tn the universities, there are four levels at which political science 
may be studied, mainly the intermediate , the first degree , the 
master s degree , and research degrees 

1 At the intermediate level, that is during the first two years of 
the university course, the subject is introduced under the 
name of civics or civics and administration, or elements of 
politics, or civics and public administration , or there may be 
two papers, one in civics and one in administration The 
treatment of the subject is more abstract than atthe secondary 
school stage Where a study of administration is included in 
the syllabus, it is also much more detailed than at the pre- 
university stage The only exceptions among the universities, 
where no provision is made for this subject at the intermedi- 
ate level, are Madras, Mysore and Travancore A proposal 
to remedy the defect is under contemplation at the last two 
universities 

There is a wide choice of subjects at this stage and it is 
possible to avoid the study of civics and administration by 
choosing some other combination of subjects Where these 
subjects are chosen, they account for one or two papers out 
of seven to nine at the intermediate (or, in some universities, 
the first year) examination 

2. It is at the first degiee stage that political science figures in 
the university curriculum as an important group of subjects 
It is included in the courses leading to the B A degree in all 
universities Its status among other subjects at this examina- 
tion is, however, not everywhere the same In 11 universities, 
viz Aligarh, Allahabad, Lucknow Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmama, Patna, (East) Punjab, Rajputana and Travancore, 
it is on a par with other subjects like history, economics, 
philosophy, etc But in others it has a lower status in that it 
is studied as a subsidiary subject in which there may be one 
or two papers for the examination Thus, for instance, in 
Bombay University, a student desiring to study for the B A. 
honours degree can choose economics or history as his special 
subject , but he cannot offer more than two papers m political 
science, the other six being in history or economics The sole 
criterion of status in a university is not, however, the option 
of choosing political science as an honours subject, because 
all universities do not provide for specialization at this stage 
The University of Rajputana, to take an example, requires the 
candidate for the B A degree examination to choose three 
subjects out of a given list besides English, which is compul- 
sory Political science is included in this list and consists of 
two papers at the examination In such a case the status of 
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this subject must be regarded as equal to that of aoy other 
On the other hand, where a specialized honours course is 
provided, it is necessary to take that as the criterion of status 
Thus, in the University of Travancore, where politics is a 
special subject for the three year degree course, on a par with 
history and economics, it has only a subsidiary place in the 
two year degree course, with only one paper allotted to it m 
the philosophy, history and economics groups respectively 
Here, in view of the three year degree course, the status of 
the subject can be regarded as equal to that of history and 
economics 

The number of papers in political science at the B A pass 
examination is generally two, though m Andhra there is only 
one and in Banaras there are three It varies from four to 
seven at the B A honours examination In addition to these, 
there are papers in English which are compulsory The total 
number of papers at the first degree examination (pass and 
honours) is not the same everywhere, but 10 may be taken as 
the normal 

3 At the master s degree examination which is taken two years 
after the first degree stage, political science has been intro- 
duced as a special subject on a par with other subjects like 
history or economics m rao>t of our universities There are, 
however, some universities, viz Annamalai, Delhi, Baroda, 
Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmir, and Utkal, where political 
science is not yet given the status of subjects like history, 
economics and philosophy at the B A or the M A examina- 
tions Delhi has a draft scheme for remedying the defect, and 
Jammu and Kashmir is engaged on framing one But, Anna- 
maJai and Baroda still regard this subject as subsidiary to 
history, while Gauhati and Utkal have attached it to econo- 
mics 

The number of papers at the M A examination is generally 
eight, some (generally four) of which are compulsory and the 
rest to be chosen out of a much larger number Mysore, 
where the examination is taken one year after the three year 
honours course for the B A , has prescribed only four papers 
and a viva voce , Agra and Rajputana have seven papers, 
while Punjab has six An essay paper forms one of the eight 
m several universities, such as Agra, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, Rajputana and Saugor. 

4 Research degrees have been institute J in all universities 
except Gauhati, Jammu and Kashmirand the Indian Women’s 
University It is, therefore theoretically possible for research 
in political science to be conducted in all but these three unt 
versities The first research degree in Annamalai, Madras 
and Travancore Universities is the M Litt , while in Aligarh, 
Andhra, Bombay and Baroda the M A. can be taken on the 
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basis of a thssis m lieu of the written papers, though the 
practice is now being discouraged The first doctorate is the 
Ph D in all universities except Allahabad where it is D Phil. 
The higher doctorate degree is the D Litt everywhere (in the 
faculty of science it is usually the D Sc but political science 
is included m the arts or the social science faculty) 

In actual fact, provision for research in political science is 
available in only 13 out of the 27 universities Aligarh, 
AUahabad. Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras, 
Mysore, Nagpur, Patna, Poona, Punjab and Saugor In all 
these universities togelher, some 3$ teachers and about 100 
postgraduate students are engaged m research in various 
branches of political science Lucknow and Bombay claim 
over half the research students, while Allahabad comes third 
on the list But the number of teachers engaged in research 
m these centres ts not larger than that tn many others such 
as Mysore, Nagpur, Patna, Punjab and Poona 
Though figures are not available, it can be safely asserted 
that the number of teachers and students engaged in research 
in history or economics is much larger The reason lies in 
the comparatively late introduction of political science in the 
graduate and postgraduate courses, and the paucity of 
teachers interested primarily in political science In some 
universities, for example those in Bombay State political 
science has been introduced as an independent subject at the 
M A only within the last year In many universities political 
science is being taught by teachers whose mam interest is his- 
tory or economics This is due, partly at any rate, to the 
difficulty of providing adequate lecturing work m political 
science alone where it i$ a subsidiary subject Financially, 
the colleges cannot afford to employ underworked teachers 
and, therefore, they try to secure the services of those who 
can lecture on more than one subject m the group history, 
economics and politics 
Jioards of Studies 

One way of assessing the importance of political science m our 
universities is by finding out whether it has been allotted a 
separate Board of Studies A Board of Studies is a body of 
teachers constituted for the purpose of making recommendations 
to the appropriate authorities of the university regarding the 
syllabus, textbooks and examinations in a particular subject or 
group of subjects Its size varies from university to university 
and may extend over half a dozen to as many as 20 teachers 
In 13 out of our 27 universities there is no separate board for 
Political science, which is included m a common board with 
some other subject like history (in the case of six), or economics 
(three), or sociology (four) In the first two of these three 
classes of combined boards it often happens that the other 
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subject is far better represented than political science and also 
dominates the proceedings of the board. In an equal number 
of universities— which include Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad, 
Banaras, Delhi. Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur, Osraama, Patna, 
Punjab, Rajputana and Saugor— there is a separate board for 
political science In Calcutta there is a common board for 
economics and politics so far as the organization of the under- 
graduate courses is concerned, but the postgraduate department 
in political science is independently organized 

It is noticeable that in the south politics are largely over- 
shadowed by history, while in Bombay and certain North Indian 
universities it is dominated by economics and to a small extent 
by sociology 

Institutions imparting instruction in Political Science 
The teaching of political science in India is partly undertaken 
by teachers appointed by the university and partly by teachers- 
appointed by the affiliated colleges Broadly speaking there 
are three different ways in which instruction is organized, viz 

1 AH instruction is centralized at the university and imparted 
by teachers of the university This is the case in the six. 
unitary and teaching universities 

2 Instruction up to the first degree examination is imparted 
in colleges affiliated to the universities, while all postgraduate 
(in some cases, honours) instruction is centralized at the- 
seat of the university There are nine universities in this 
category 

3 All instruction is imparted by the affiliated colleges IP 
there is a department at the university, it supplements rather 
than replaces the colleges imparting instruction. There are 
12 such universities 

Teachers appointed by the university always work at the seat 
of the university There are approximately 280 colleges affiliated 
to various universities which impart instruction in political 
science up to varying levels 

So far the following universities have established separate 
departments of political science Aligarh, Allahabad, Baroda, 
Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, Lucknow, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmama, Patna Poona and Saugor In the unitary university 
of Annamalai, which is not included in this list, political science 
is taught by the teachers in the history department Instruction 
m these universities is organized in the first two of the above 
three ways The remaining 12 universities fall under the third 
category 
External Control 

All decisions pertaining to the institution of courses of studies, 
prescription of syllabuses and textbooks, organization of ins- 
truction and holding of examinations in our universities ar& 
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left solely m the hands of the various university bodies Govern- 
ments do not interfere with them Governments, it is true, 
provide a part of the funds required by the colleges and uni- 
versities, but they do not use this as a means of bringing pressure 
to bear on these institutions regarding any academic decision 
Power to investigate into any alleged malpractices remains, of 
course, with the Government , but except in cases of grave 
firancial mismanagement it has not been used 

There are a number of colleges run by the governments 
in various states But the courses of studies, etc in these 
institutions are determined by the university to which they are- 
affiliated The control of governments in these colleges extends 
over the activities of the staff— all of whom are organized on a. 
civil service basis But in the arts and social science faculties,, 
such colleges are fewer than those which are run by non- 
government agencies 
Number of Students 

The total number of students m all universities is approximately 
400,000 The number of students taking political science as 
their special group at the B A honours or M A is not large 
In 12 universities for which these figures were separately available 
the proportion of such students was just one in every 10 As 
all universities do not provide for specialization in political 
science, the prooortion would probably work out to even less 
than one m 10 for the country as a whole All that can be 
surmised, therefore is that not more than 4 000 to 5 000 students 
are pursuing specialist courses in political science in the whole 
country at the B A honours or M A degree stage 
Budget for Political Science 

The following statement provides information about the approxi 
mate amount of money spent on the department of political 
science in those universities which have one 


University 

Amount in total 
budget 

Amount spent 
department of 
science 


ahmsumA 
of rupees 

rupees 

A1 garh 

1 700 

55 000 

Allahabad 

2 900 

63 300 

Baroda 

2 000 

4 600 

Banaras 

6 000 

44 00Q 

Bombay 

2 200 

32 000 

Calcutta 

8 900 

45 400 

Lucknow 

5 300 

53 500 

Madras 

3 900 

11 500 

Mysore 

4 800 

18 000 

Nagpur 

900 

35 000 

Osmania 

6 000 

27 700 

Patna 

1 400 

30 000 

Pooaa 

1 800 

9 000 

Saugor 

1 300 

12 600 


Percentage of 
amount 


32 
2 1 
0 23 

0 73 

1 5 

0 51 

1 0 
0 29 
0 37 
38 
0 46 

2 1 
05 
0 96 
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government Lucknow, Madras, Nagpur and Patna have such 
courses Allahabad has instituted a full fledged M A course in 
diplomacy, presumably with an eye to the requirements of the 
newly organized diplomatic services of the country But it is too 
early yet to say how far these courses have succeeded m their 
objective 

Incidentally, it may be observed that a student specializing 
in economics has a much wider field of employment open to 
him than has the specialist in political science And trom the 
employment point of view it seems obvious that even specialist 
courses in political science must not be conceived in too 
exclusive a spirit, quite apart from the harm thereby done to 
political science itself 

Organization of Teaching 
Qualifications of Teachers 

The minimum qualifications of teachers in colleges are 
usually laid down by the universities Generally speaking a 
second class at the master’s degree examination in the subject 
concerned is essential In some universities a first class at the 
bachelor’s degree examination is acceped as an alternative 
to a master’s degree In the universities themselves for appoint- 
ments of readers and professors, teaching experience for a 
certain period (5 to 10 years) and evidence of research ability 
are also necessary qualifications In universities where political 
science is a subsidiary subject and where the teacher has also 
to teach another subject usually history or economics he may 
have no special qualifications for teaching political science 
except that he has studied for a paper or two m it at his 
bachelor’s or master’s degree examination This is perhaps 
inevitable in universities where political science is not a subject 
for specialization at any stage or where it has been made 
so only recently In the colleges belonging to 1 1 universities the 
practice is to combine the teaching of political science with 
history or economics In seven other universities this practice is 
resorted to m some of the colleges In the remaining nine 
universities, every college has at least one teacher in political 
science who is not required to teach other subjects 

Recognition of Teachers 

For teaching postgraduate classes and for guiding research 
students, teachers in the affiliated colleges have to secure the 
recognition of the university authority concerned The body 
granting recognition considers the qualifications, experience 
and research work of the applicants with a view to ascertaining 
their capacity for this work As minimum qualifications for 
such recognition are not (prescribed everywhere, complaints 
on the score of nepotism are sometimes heard 
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Length of Different Courses 

Except in the universities of Andhra, Annamalai, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Madras, Mysore, Nagpur and Travancore where the honours 
course for the first degree extends over three years, in all other 
universities the duration of the course for the first degree is two 
years, after passing the intermediate examination In the above- 
mentioned universities (except in Delhi) there is provision for a 
separate pass degree course which extends over two years after 
the intermediate In the remainder, the distinction between 
pass and honours rests either on securing a first or second class 
at the examination when the degree is conferred with honours, 
or on taking the final examination in a few additional papers 
and scoring a certain percentage of marks. 

The master’s degree course generally extends over two 
years after taking the first degree But in the case of universities 
providing the thiee year honours course as distinct from the 
two year pass course, the master’s degree is granted without 
further examination, Mysore being an exception. Students 
desiring to go in for the master's degree after doing the two- 
year pass course in these universities, have to put in an addi- 
tional two year period and sit with the Second and third-year 
honours students for the M A examination, which is identical 
with the honours (three-year course) examination 


Examinations 


Except m the Universities of Aligarh, Allahabad, Lucknow, 
Saugor and Travancore, where a viva voce test forms part 
of the final examination for the M A degree, all examinations 
are written In Madras, it is proposed to introduce the viva 
voce and two written papers for research students presenting 
a thesis for the M Litt and Ph D degrees Elsewhere, the 
doctorate is conferred on the basis of a thesis with or without 
a viva voce at the discretion of the referees. 


The written examinations are rigid tests governed by 
detailed rules prescribing, among other things, the minimum 
percentage of marks for a pass and for the second and first 
classes Usually, at the intermediate examination, 33 per cent of 
marks in each paper is the minimum fora pass, while 45 percent 
and 60 per cent of the aggregate marks are required for secur- 
ing the second and first class respectively The same is largely 
trU i B A pass de 8 ree examination At the B A honours 
and M A examinations it is usual to prescribe a minimum 
percentage of marks in each paper and a higher percentage 
m the aggregate Thus, in Bombay, the minimum for a pass 
at the M A is 25 marks out of 100 in eacn of the eight papers 
and 300 marks out of 800 in the ageregate , at least 50 per cent 
marks m the aggregate are required for a second class and 
65 per cent for a first 
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The system of valuation of answer-books everywhere is that 
of allotting marks out of a given number for each question, and 
then totalling up the marks for all individual questions to arrive 
at the marks in the paper In a paper in political science, where 
the maximum of marks obtainable is 100 and where thecandidate 
is asked to answer five questions, the marks for each question 
will be given out of 20 But all questions need not necessarily 
carry equal marks, and it is open to the examiner to distribute 
the total of 100 marks among the questions unequally, according 
to the time or degree of intelligence required for answering them 

In some cases— as in Bombay for the M A —the answer- 
book may be valued as a whole, in which case quality rather 
than quantity is the dominant consideration in estimating 
the worth of an answer-book 

In certain universities, such as Andhra and Punjab, the 
answer-book at the honours or MA examination is valued 
independently by two examiners and the average of the combined 
marks is accepted as the final valuation. 

Since the number of students is generally too large in 
relation to that of teachers, it has not been possible in this 
country to adopt either the tutorial system (as practised atOxford 
and Cambridge) or the weekly or fortnightly tests (after the 
American pattern) by means of which individual attenUon is 
given to the student and his progress regularly watched Here, 
the university examination which comes at the end of a year or 
two years is the only test by which the student’s proficiency in 
a subject is judged There is feverish activity among students a 
few weeks before this final ordeal, but at this late stage they 
have neither the time nor the patience to go deep into a subject^ 
The result is that they ‘mug up’ a few things from a ‘help-book’ 
or ‘guide* in a superficial way and sit for the examination No 
wonder there is a large number of failures 

Teachers' Handicap 

A glaring defect in the organization of university teaching, but 
which is not perhaps so keenly felt in the unitary universities, is 
the excessive emphasis laicf on teachers in a rt the corteges aiffi- 
liated to a university, conforming to the method of treatment 
of a subject as determined by Ja centralized system of examina- 
tion The question paper js the same for students in all the 
affiliated colleges, ana may be drawn up by teachers in one or 
two of these colleges or by an external examiner who has never 
taught the subject If a teacher were to treat a subject in his 
own way by exercising some initiative, he would expose himself 
to the charge of misleading the students, his main duty being to 
guide them up to and through the final examination held by the 
university. 
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Control of the University 

While it is true that the state gives complete freedom to the 
universities to organize the courses of studies and instruction in 
any way they choose, the control exercised by them in these 
matters over their colleges has tended to be extremely rigid 
Consequently, individual institutions or teachers have no power 
to organize the studies in any but the university ordained way 
It is a fact that the authorities of universities are themselves 
largely composed of teachers , but in the decisions taken by 
them administrative considerations have tended to outweigh 
academic considerations The result is that the teacher in the 
affiliated colleges has been largely reduced to repeating his 
lectures in a mechanical way m order to ‘cover the portion pres- 
cribed by the university’ 

Subjects Taught 

Three Levels 

It will be convenient to deal with this question under three 
headings corresponding to the three levels m the teaching 
of political science in our universities, viz the intermediate 
examination, the B A pass examination and the B A honours 
examination or the M A examination (The B A honours 
examination relates to the three year honours course in certain 
universities where it is equi\ alent to the M A course) 

Intermediate Le\el 

The two subjects taught at this level are civics and public 
administration, which are prescribed under different headings 
The first part deals mainly with the elements of politics and the 
second with the Indian Constitution and administrative problems. 
Sometimes these two parts are mixed up when it comes to a 
distribution of the topics between the two papers In some 
cases as m Calcutta, both the parts are included in the same 
paper, the other paper being devoted to economics The follow- 
ing syllabus prescribed m Nagpur will give an idea of the topics 
included The treatment is, of course, on the elementary level 
Paper I Civics 

1. What is civics its nature and scope, its relation to ethics, 
politics, history and economics 

2 The beginning of social life development of society and 
factors underlying social growth and progress, the influence 
of geographical conditions on the trend of the social life 

3 Society and the state family, tribe, nation— with special 
reference to social composition and the development and 
meaning of social gradation, classes, estates and castes, 
distinction between society, nation. State and government, 
elements of the state 

4 The State and the individual citizens and aliens , principles, 
in the determination of citizenship , how citizenship is 
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acquired and lost, qualifications of a good citizen and 
hindrances to good citizenship, rights and duties of a citizen, 
individual liberty and law 

5 Civic machinery government and us functions— essential 
and non essential, formsof government— unitary and federal, 
parliamentary and non parliamentary , is democracy the 
best form of government? , organs of government 

(a) Executive— its constitution and function, permanent and 
political executive, real and national executive 

(b) Legislature— its constitution and function , election and 
its different methods electorate and the franchise, how 
to improve the quality of the electorate ? 

(c) Judiciary— its organisation and function, its importance 
and need for its independence, federal judiciary and its 
functions 

(d) The relationship between the three organs ofgovernment, 
the theory of separation of powers 

(e) Central and local governments and their mutual relations 
(/) Local self government (i) rural Janapada Sabhas— 

their constitution, functions and sources of revenue. 
Gram Pancbayats and Nyaya Panchayats— their com 
position and functions, (/i) Urban corporations, muni- 
cipalities improvement trusts— their constitution, fuoc 
Hons and sources of revenue, the relation of local 
self governing institutions to the provincial government, 
the importance of the local self government and necessary 
conditions for its success 

6 Civic problems 

(c) Administration of law and justice tcivd and cnminalj 
principles in the administration of justice, redress ot 
wrongs and theories of punishment, crime and its causes, 
problem ofj uvenile offenders , jails and reformatories 

(b) Education systems of education in India, old and new, 
types of education — general, technical, etc , and their 
value, education and citizenship, intellectual unemploy 
ment and educational reform, the duty ofgovernment 
in respect of education of the citizen 

(c) Sanitation, public health and medical relief importance 
of public health , unsatisfactory condition of public 
health in India, its causes, conditions necessary for ns 
improvement, need for organized effort, development 
of a ‘public health conscience’, sanitary living and town- 
planning 

(d) Works of public utility means of communication and 
facilities for transport , railways, waterways, airways, 
post, telegraph, telephone, etc , and their functions and 
importance 
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(e) Agriculture and industry problems relating to agricul- 
ture, the causes of indebtedness and its cure , precautions 
against drought and famine, the co-operative movement 
with special reference to co operative credit, agriculture 
and rural reconstruction, commerce and industry 
(/) Nationalist movement nationalist movement in India 
from 1885 to 1947. 

(g) Social welfare and social reconstruction abolition of 
poverty and unemployment social insurance and eradi- 
cation of disease and crime 

(ft) Public opinion its nature, its agencies, and the role it 
plays in a democracy. 

7 Civic ideals civilization and progress, nationalism and inter- 
nationalism 

In teaching the above topics special emphasis to belaid on Indian 
conditions 

Paper II Constitution of the Indian Union 
Books recommended M K Sen, Elements of Civics , S V. 
Puntambekar, Bharatiya Lok Niti Aur Sabhyala, 2 vols (Hindi) , 
Choube, Nagank Shasira ki Vnechana (Hindi) , S N Sen, An Intro- 
duction to Civics, P J Jagirdar, Civics and Cine Problems , S V 
Puntambekar, Nagank Niti (Hindi and Marathi), New Constitution 
of India (Government Publication) (English, Hindi and Marathi) 
Candidates will be expected to know the latest facts about 
growth and development of public administration m India 

Apart from the books prescribed above, books extensively 
used in certain universities include N G Damle, Civics for 
Beginners , Lahiri and Banerjea, Introduction to Civics and Politics , 
G N Josbi. The Constitution of India , M. R. Palande, Indian 
Administration 


B A Pass Level 

It is usual for most of our universities to prescribe two papers m 
political science at this level These papers are optional and 
have to be offered along with eight others chosen from among 
other subjects The first of the two papers deals with political 
theory and the second with political organization 
. The following syllabus for the two papers in Bombay gives 
[nn idea of the scope of the subject at this level 
t Paper I Theory of Politics 

1 Definition, scope and methods of politics and relation of 
political science to other social sciences 

2 Fundamental concepts of political science such as State, 
society, government nation, institution 

3 Theories of the origin of the State— force, divine right, social 
contract, historical or evolutionary means 
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4 Nature of the State— mechanistic theory, organic theory, 
Marxian theory, pragmatic theory, idealistic theory, plural- 
istic theory 

5 Sovereignty — de facto sovereignty, dc jure sovereignty, legal 
sovereignly, political and popular sovereignties, juristic and 
pluralistic theories 

6 Rights and duties— definition and classification , how safe- 
guarded and maintained by the State 

7 Law— definition, sources and sanction , municipal law and 
international law 

8 Ends or purposes of the State— relation between ends and 
means, State as end and individual as means individual as 
end and State as means, hedonistic, pragmatic and idealistic 
theories of ends of the State 

9 Sphere of the State and functions of government— anarchism,, 
individualism, socialism communism, fascism, syndicalism 

10 Political obligation— explanation and justification of political 
obedience or allegiance to the State 
Paper II Governmental Machinery 

Detailed knowledge of the constitution of individual countries is 
not expected The subject to be studied with reference to the- 
principlcs of the various types of constitution 

1 ( a ) Evolution of the State city state, feudal state, nation 

state, empire stale, world state 
(6) Forms of the State democratic state and authoritarian 
or totalitarian state corporative state 

2 Classification of constitutions Aristotle s classification 
(normal and perverted forms} , modern classification, written 
and unwritten flexible and rigid, unitary and federal, parha 
mentary and presidential 

3 Comparison and division of powers Montesquieu’s theory 
and its application to modern times , distribution of powers 
between central and local organs of government , theory of 
checks and balances 

4 Executive structure parliamentary, presidential (single, 
plural titular or real and political and administrative),, 
organization and functions 

5 Legislature structure composition and functions , direct 
legislation, referendum and initiative 

6 Judiciary organization, tenure and functions , rule of law 
and administrative law 

7 Electorate mechanism of the democratic state , franchise, 
system of representation constituencies 

8 Public opinion factors of its formation— platform press 
and radio political parties (single, two party system and 
multiple party system) , role of parties in modem state 
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9 Local self government its importance and organization 

10 Public services national and local 

11 International relations and organization historical survey 
leading up to the present United Nations Organization. 

The books generally read for these two papers are Laski, 
Grammar of Politics , Gettell, Political Science , Leaoock, Elements 
of Political Science , Gilchrist, Principles of Political Science , 
Garner Political Science and Go\ernment , Joad, Modern Political 
Theory , D Burns, Political Ideals , Majumdar, Political Science 
and Government , Appadorai, Substance of Politics , Asirvatbam, 
Political Theory , Strong, Modern Political Constitutions , the U N 
Charter 

In some universities the second paper deals with the cons- 
titutions of foreign countries and/or that of India, the first paper 
including both the elements of political theory and organization 
In Punjab University, for instance, the second paper concerns 
the constitutions of Great Britain, U S S R , U S A , Switzerland 
and India The books suggested for this paper are Munro, 
Governments of Europe , Garner, American Government , Jennings, 
British Constitution , Brogan, The American Political System , The 
Constitution of India 

In Banaras and Patna there are three papers in the pass 
course, the first two dealing with political theory (as in Bombay) 
and comparative politics (as m Punjab) and the third with local 
government with special reference to India, in Patna, and with 
the government and politics of India, in Banaras The books on 
local government include Warren, English Local Government 
System , Maud, English Local Government , Gyan Chand, Local 
Finance m India , Robson Development of Local Government , Harris, 
Local Governments tn Many Lands Government reports relating 
to local government in India are also studied 

In addition to the papers m the pass course, in some uni- 
versities special papers are prescribed for those desiring to secure 
the degree with honours The period of training is the same as 
tor the pass course Thus, Punjab has three papers, viz (a) The 
nature and functions of the State (6) Indian constitutional deve- 
lopment since 1772, and (c) Kautdya’s Anhashastra t cvr Aristotle's 
Politics, or Plato’s Republic. 

Banaras provides for one additional paper for honours to 
be chosen out of four prescribed papers These are (a) Ancient 
“dian polity , (6) Modern democracies , (c) History of political 
thought from Plato to the Utilitarians, and {d\ Modern Indian 
political and social thought Patna has an honours course of 
six papers, three of which cover much the same ground as the 
three pass papers The other three are devoted to (a) Indian 
polity and politics since 1861 , ( b ) Economic functions and orga- 
nization of the State and (c) Selected texts, including Aristotle's 
iroiiucs and Plato’s Republic The books recommended for (&) 
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are Cole Practical Economics , Hall, Economic System of a Socialist 
State , Robertson, Control of Industry , Simons, Economic Policy 
for a free Society T Hayck, Road to Serfdom , Finer, Road to Reac- 
tion , Dickinson, Principles of Economic Planning , Wooton free- 
dom under Planning, and government and other reports dealing 
with planning 1/1 India 

B A Honours or M A, Lei el 

It is at this level that we really have a full fledged and indepen- 
dent course in political science Though there is a large variety 
of subjects with a number of optional groups, it is possible to get 
an idea of the nature of specialization from the following topical 
survey 

Political theory This subject invariably figures m the syllabus 
The treatment is mainly with reference to modern political 
theory, though one generally begins with a criticism of the Ideal- 
ist theory The wntingsofT H Green (especially among the 
older teachers) and H. J Laski have profoundly influenced the 
attitude of Indian teachers to problems of political theory, and 
this is reflected in the detailed study of these writers at this level 
The last volume m the Dunning senes, Coker’s Recent Political 
Thought , Rockow’s Contemporary Political Thought m England , 
Elliott’s Pragmatic Revolt in Politics, Schumpeter’s Socialism , Capi 
tahsm and Democracy , Lenin's Stale and Revolution, Madver's The 
Modern State , Oakeshott s Social and Political Doctrines of Contem 
porary Europe and Barker’s Reflections on Goiemment are generally 
recommended, m addition to Green, Laski and Hobhouse, for 
this paper 

History of political thought The subject generally falls into two 
divisions the one dealing firstly wuh ancient Indian political 
thojght and, secondly with Islamic political thought , the other 
dealing with Western European political thought from Plato to 
the present day It is quite common to insist on the detailed 
study of a classical Indian text and/or a European classic The 
number of papers devoted to this subject varies- But generally 
speaking, no student can obtain bis degree without having to do 
at least one paper on this subject. Sabine’s History of Political 
Theory is widely used for the Western part of the subject 
Gbosal s History of Hindu Political Theories is equally in demand 
for the Indian part The classical texts prescribed, apart from 
those already mentioned under ‘B A PassLevel.pp II3-I4abo\e, 
are Machiavelh’s Prince, Mill’s Representative Government or Liberty, 
Hobbes’ Leviathan (selected chapters), the federalist (selected sec- 
tions), and Rousseau’s Social Contract Kauttiya s Arthashastra 
and the Shukra Nut are the Indian classics favoured 
Constitutional Development of India— from the Regulating Act of 
1772, or from 1858 when the Government of India passed under 
the Bnush Crown from the hands of the East India Company— 
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is also a subject of detailed study in the politics courses Some- 
times it is one part of a paper, the other part dealing with the 
present Constitution of India Singh’s Landmarks in Indian Cons- 
titutional and National De\elopment , KeitV s Constitutional History 
of India and A C Banerjea’s Indian Constitutional Documents are 
generally used for this paper 

National go\ernment The emphasis during the pre independence 
days was on the constitutional relations between the government 
of the country and the British Government and on the relations 
between the alien government and the people of the country It 
very often became a paper dealing with the national movement 
in this country The study of the political as distinct from the 
constitutional aspect of government is a matter of very recent 
growth and its mam lines of treatment still remain to be defined 
Regional and local go\ernment The government of the states and 
provinces of India has also been primarily treated from the cons- 
titutional point of view so far But the case of local government 
is different Here we have fairly detailed attention paid both to 
the constitutional and the political aspects of government 
(Local government m India is known as local self government— 
a legacy from British days when municipal government was the 
only sphere of administration in which the people were left much 
to themselves ) The material used for the study consists mainly 
of government reports on the working of municipal bodies and 
of reports of committees on local administration and finance 
The Local Self Government Institute of Bombay has brought 
together much information dealing with various aspects of local 
government in the country 

Public administration This is a comparatively new study in India 
A paper on this subject invariably finds a place among the com- 
pulsory or optional groups at the Master’s degree examination 
But the scope and method of this study have not yet been settled 
American publications such as White s Introduction to the Study of 
Public Administration are widely used along with Finer’s British 
Civil Sen ice t Blunts IC S* Ghoshal’s C<» d Service in India and 
reports of committees like the Bombay Administrative Inquiry 
Committee But both in the matter of well designed material on 
various aspects of public administration and in the delimitation 
of its scope we are still groping in the dark 

Public economics Under this title are studied the economic and 
social functions of government This is a comparatively recent 
innovation in the courses in political science When separation 
of political science from the general courses in history economics 
and politics took place, there was a tendency to acquire an alto- 
gether exclusive field for study But the initial tendency to avoid 
contact with the other studies is now oo the decline and a more 
realistic attitude is being adopted An idea of the scope of this 
paper can be had from the following syllabus prescribed by 
Poona University 
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1 Principles of taxation, revenue and expenditure of the central 
and State Government Public finance as an instrument of 
economic policy 

2 The State and public enterprise public utilities— methods of 
creation, operation and regulation The public corporation 
—its constitutional, political, legal and administrative charac- 
teristics Legislative control Relations with government 
departments and with consumers Advisory councils Control 
over prices and performance 

3 Planning administrative problems of nationalized industries 

4 The State and trade unions The Indian trade union move- 
ment The following books are recommended for the subject, 
with a note that only portions bearing on the syllabus are to 
be studied Pjgou, Economics of Welfare , Dalton, Public 
Finance , Silverman Taxation , Adarkar, Principle and Problems 
of Federal Finance , Thomas Growth of Federal Finance in India , 
Burough, Theory and Practice of Economic Planning , H S 
Morrison, Economic Planning , O S Franks, Central Planning 
and Control , A W Street, The Public Corporation in British 
Experience , Finer Municipal Trading , Robson (ed ), British 
Experiments in Public Ownership and Control , S and B Webb, 
History of Trade Unions , J R Commons and others. History of 
Labour in the USA Lonzovsky, Handbook of the Sonet Trade 
Union , Shiva Rao, The Industrial Worker in India , Report of the 
Bombay Textile Inquiry Committee , Publication of the ILO , 
acts and reports relating to trade unions of the central and 
state governments in India 

Comparative government A comparative studv of foreign consti- 
tutions particularly those of the U S A , U K France, USSR 
Switzerland, Canada, Australia, is everywhere undertaken 
Fmer’s Theory and Practice of Modern Governments is widely used 
and Bryce’s Modern Democracies is still not out of date in its luci 
dity and breadth of vision Beard, Munro and Ogg land Zink) 
are also among the favourite texts and Brogan on France and 
the USA, Jennings on Britain (Cabinet and Parliament), Laski 
on the U S Presidency and Wheare on Federal Government are 
also read 

Ancient Indian political institutions These sometimes form the 
subject of a separate paper though often it is combined with 
ancient Indian political thought The treatment of the subject 
is on the lines of the following works prescribed m Nagpur 
Jayaswal .Hindu Polity , Ghoshal, History of Hindu Political Theories', 
Beni Prasad The State in Ancient India , Mazumdar, Corporate 
Life in Ancient Ind a , Dikshitar, Hindu Administrative Institutions, 
Sarkar, The Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus, 
Mookerji Local belf Government in Ancient India Rhys Davis, 
Buddhist India , Pick, The Social Organisation m North East India m 
Buddha s Time (Tr byS Mai Ira), Cambridge History of India (Vol I, 
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Chapters IV, VI, X-XIIf) , Manu, Institutes , Kautilya, Artha- 
sastra (Book III) , Khuda Bux, Islamic Civilisation , W Muir, 
The Caliphate , Hitti, Origin of the Islamic States 

It may be noted that the absence of any continuous deve- 
lopment of political ideas and institutions in India from ancient 
times to the present day makes a study of this subject as unrelat- 
ed to our present life and institutions (except at the level of 
village administration) as would be, for example, that of ancient 
Persian political institutions The influence of Western indivi- 
dualistic and democratic ideas on the present mental make-up of 
educated Indians is another factor tending to produce the same 
result It is quite natural, in these circumstances, that work on 
ancient Indian political thought and institutions should have 
proceeded more from historians and scholars of Sanskrit and 
Oriental learning and culture than from those working m the 
field of political science Beni Prasad was perhaps the only poli- 
tical scientist who was equally at ease and effective in both 
fields 

Parties, groups and public opinion Very little attention has been 
paid to these subjects in the courses m political science In the 
paper on comparative government, some of these questions are 
discussed, but on a level of secondary importance As for Indian 
conditions, it is only since independence that these problems have 
come to assume special significance Under British rule, the 
differences between patties were not sharply emphasized and 
public opinion was organized primarily on the basis of anti- 
British sentiment. The negative role assigned to parties and 
.public opinion in the government of the country resulted in the 
neglect of studies dealing with them Scholars rather looked 
to foreign experience and studies m order to understand the 
importance of these aspects of political life and organization 
International relations Until recently, this was also a subject 
in which India’s interest was rather remote. The dependent 
status of the country could never really enable Indians to feel the 
urgency of the problem There is, however, a growing awareness 
of its importance and now the subject is included as one of the 
groups of papers in the Political Science course Usually there 
are two, ana sometimes three papers in it One paper deals with 
international politics or international relations, particularly from 
1919 onwards It includes a study of the foreign policies of the 
major powers and of the concepts of balance of power and 
collective security Factors affecting international relations, for 
example, geographic, economic and ideological ones are also 
discussed The second paper is concerned with international 
institutions and their organization The treatment is, mainly, 
with reference to the League of Nations and the U N The third 
paper, where it exists, deals with public international law on 
which Oppenheim’s is the accepted textbook Not much work 
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has been done on these subjects m India, and the books 
prescribed are usually those to be found m a similar course at a 
British university 

Diplomacy and diplomatic organization This is also a subject newly 
introduced into our syllabuses- In Nagpur, it compiles ibe- 
following topics 

1 Nature and necessity of foreign policy Relation between 
foreign policy and domestic policy Authority and organiza- 
tion of the department of Foreign Affairs Organization of, 
and recruitment for, foreign offices and services of thelJ S A, 
U K , U S S R , France and India 

2 Nature and necessity of diplomacy Its origin and develop- 
ment , diplomatic agents , organization of diplomatic service- 
in general Training and recruitment of diplomats Quali- 
fications and equipment of diplomats Xbeir functions and 
powers Their grades A diplomat m social ];fc 

3 Consular services Their origin and development Qualifica- 
tions for entry and method of recruitment Their functions 
and powers Their general organization 

4 Diplomatic technique Formalities in the appointment off 
ambassadors and in taking charge of a post as ambassador 
Diplomatic cards and credentials Diplomatic privileges and 
immunities Organization of embassy and legation Issue off 
passports and visas 

The books recommended are H Nicoison, Diplomacy, J W 
Foster, Practice of Diplomacy , E Satow A Guide to Diplomatic 
Practice , J P Heatley, Diplomacy and the Study of International 
Relations , Kurt London, How Foreign Policies are Made , J Tilley 
and S GaseJee, The Foreign Office , H Gibson The Road to Foreign- 
Policy , Mowat A History of European Diplomacy (1815-1914) p 
Langer, Diplomacy of Imperialism , Snyder, American Foreign Polry 
In Allahabad, a separate course in diplomacy and inter- 
national affairs has been recently introduced for the M A. degree- 
examination, which includes the following papers 
During the first year (a) International affairs, 1815 1919 , <b) 
Diplomacy— history and technique , <c) Study of one of lhe 
following countries Great Bntian, USA USSR, China, 
France (two papers emphasizing two different aspects, uz 
(i) geography and economics , (u) constitution, social and 
cultural life) 

During the second year (a) International organization, from 
1815 until today , (b) International law , (c) Study of one of 
the following regions (i) Near East and Middle East , (/;> 
Far East, (in) Central European and Dalmatian region, (up 
America , (p) Western Europe, (d) One of the following langu- 
ages French, Chinese, Arabic, Russian or Spanish 
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Lucknow, on the other hand, has instituted a one-year diploma 
course m foreign affairs and diplomacy (open only to first and 
second class M As , M Corns , etc ) The tour compulsory papers 
include the theory and practice of diplomacy, international law 
international economics and international relations If any of 
these subjects have been already takeD by the student for his 
M A , he is required to choose other subjects in lieu from 
among the following International organization and institutions,. 
Outlines of modern world history , Economic and military 
geography of the world , International trade, tariffs and com- 
mercial agreements , Diplomatic history of Asia , Diplomatic? 
history of the U S A , Problem of population pressure and migra- 
tion m Asia , History of modern Russia 

There is a viva voce examination in addition to four papers- 
and a language test in a modern foreign language 
Governments of Asiatic countries have also attracted some attention in 
recent times, and at Lucknow and Nagpur optional papers deal- 
ing with these subjects have been introduced in the M A course 
In Nagpur, for instance, there are two papers as follows 
Paper I Contemporary Constitutional History and Governments- 
of Eastern Asiatic Countries 

A general survey of recent history of Eastern civilization and 
institutions Modern constitutions of China, Japan, Siam 
Penetration of Western powers into the regions of Eastern Asia. 
and specific problems of administration and government of those- 
territories including the Philippines, Indonesia, Indo Chma,. 
Malaya, Burma and Ceylon 

Books recommended EmersoD, Mills and Thompson, 
Governments and Nationalism in South East Asia, 1942, Kitazawa, 
The Government of Japan , Kalaw Self-Government in the Philippines ~ 
Wu, Government and Politics of China , Post War Government m the- 
East, edited by Taylor Cole and John H Hallowell , Hesketh Bell 
Foreign and Colonial Administration in the Far East , Vmacke, 
History of the Far East in Modern Times , Kohn, History of National- 
ism m the East 

"Paper H Contemporary Constitutional History and Governments 
of the Western Asiatic Countries and the Levant 
A general survey of the recent history and a detailed study of 
the modern governments of Afghanistan, Iran, Iraq Turkey, 
Egypt Syria, Lebanon, Palestine and Saudi Arabia The intrusion 
of Western powers into those territories and specific problems 
relating to their government and administration 

Books recommended Young Egypt , Toynbee and Kir- 
wood, Turkey (The Modern World Senes) , Hooper, The Consti- 
tutional Law of Iraq , Iqbal Ah Shah, Afghanistan, Middle East 
(Europe Publication), Kuk, Short History of the Middle East p 
Hans Kohn, Nationalism and Imperialism In the Hither East *- 
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H Venkatsubiah, Asia in the Modem World , Hourani, Syria and 
Palestine , R C Ghosh, Constitutional Developments in the Islamic 
World , Eivvell Sudan, Modern Iran, 1942 , A H Hourani, Syria 
and Lebanon , Great Britain and Palestine, (Royal Institute of inter- 
national Affairs) 

It is quite possible, however, that universities will find it 
difficult to secure teachers sufficiently qualified to handle such 
papers at the M A level Literature on the subjects can, of 
course, be obtained But in the absence of actual contact with the 
peoples and areas studied, the subjects are likely to be treated in 
an unrealistic way The same applies, more or less, to the teach- 
ing of international relations and diplomacy in view of the 
negligible contacts of Indian scholars with the working of inter- 
national institutions and other services functioning m the field of 
international affairs 

federalism has been included as a separate subject m the course 
on political science in some universities The treatment is mainly 
historical and takes note of ancient, medieval and modem 
developments in the growth of federalism The federal character 
of the Indian Republic lends significance to such a study 

Allied subjects Among subjects included in the syllabuses on 
political science, which do not strictly fall within the sphere of 
that science, can be mentioned anthropology, sociology, economic 
history, jurisprudence, constitutional law, constitutional history 
and economics One, or at the most, two papers can be chosen 
from such subjects The treatment is similar to what it would be 
in their respective main branches pf study 

Books recommended for Study 

It is not possible to deal with all the books recommended for 
study Illustrative mention of some of them is made while 
describing the nature of the subject under different headings But 
one thing which will strike anyone, even from the few illustrations 
given, is that there is far too little literature derived from Indian 
experience in the different subjects The simple reason (perhaps 
a little over simplified) for this is that the inspiration for the 
studv of political science has so far come mainly from outside 
Western ideas of liberty, equality, democracy and representative 
government, which found willing adherents in this country, have 
been reinforced more by Western experience than by historical 
events and precedents at home The desire to turn the poht cal 
argument against the conquerors in terms of their own values and 
institutions may also have something to do with this non 
indigenous aspect But there is a growing awareness of this 
defect To bridge the gulf is, of course, not a task that can be 
achieved in a day In this present awareness lies the hope for 
the future 
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An admirable survey of recent work done in political science 
m India will be found in Contemporary Political Science , 1950 
(Unesco Publication No 426) 

Choice of Subjects 

In framing courses one likes to take a long term view In the 
day to day life of a university it often happens, therefore, that 
there are no teachers to give instruction in particular subjects 
The choice between different subjects m that case remains only 
on paper The students are required to choose subjects indicated 
to them by the college or university teachers In some univer- 
sities the same teachers teach one set of subjects one year and 
another the next, ‘covering’ the whole syllabus in the course of 
a few years But there is the danger, in this arrangement, of 
Teducing the instruction given to a mechanical reproduction of 
summaries of the standard works The teacher has than little time 
•and no incentive to specialize in a selected field Unfortunately, 
that is what happens in our universities 
Lectures 

The number of lectures given for a paper vanes But, generally 
speaking, three lectures per paper per week up to the B A stage 
can be regarded as normal At the M A stage, the variation in 
practice in different universities is greater , from one lecture to 
three lectures per paper are given, depending on the number of 
teachers available There is no attempt to break up a paper into 
courses of 8 or 10 lectures per year dealing with specific aspects 
or topics 

Attendance at lectures is compulsory, and a student is 
expected to be present a * between 66 per cent to 75 per cent of 
lectures in order to be eligible for admission to the university 
examination Over a two year course at the B A stage, assum- 
ing a student does five papers in one year and five in another, 
there will be 15 lectures per week to attend As there are about 
28 weeks devoted to lectures during a year, this gives a total of 
h 20 lectures to attend per year On the same basis, a teacher is 
expected to deliver 84 lectures per paper during a year In 
practice a number of holidays intervene during the university 
term and the actual number of lectures might thus be between 
70 and 75 in a paper during the year Considering that the same 
teacher is lecturing on a number of subjects at the same time, 
this does appear to point to an excessive strain on his capacities 
which is bound to reflect adversely on the quality of instruction 
provided 

Methods of Teaching 
Lectures 

Lecturing is the universal and in many cases the only method of 
imparting instruction m our universities The size of the class 
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may extend to 150 students The duration of a lecture is some- 
where between 45 and 55 minutes The practice of calling the 
roll of students in order to mark their attendance, either at the 
beginning or at the end of the lecture, is not uncommon The 
lectures are rarely written out m full, though fairly exhaustive 
notes may be used by the lecturer 
Tutorials 

The tutorial system is not in vogue except in a few universities 
Only Aligarh, Allahabad, Andhra, Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur, 
Osmama, Patna, Poona, Travancore and Utkal have adopted the 
system for the B A. classes The students are divided into batches 
of 8 (Allahabad and Poona) to 16 (Patna) and they meet the 
teacher in each subject weekly, fortnightly or monthly. Essays 
are written in advance and gone through by the teacher before 
discussing them in the tutorial class In some cases essays are 
read out in the tutorial class But the system does not work 
very satisfactorily or regularly everywhere At the M A stage 
also all the above universities, with the addition of Bombay and 
Calcutta, attempt same kind of seminar work Where there are 
comparatively few students the system works tolerably well In 
other cases, it can hardly be considered as a normal or effective 
method of instruction At the last conference of the Indian 
Political Science Association at Calcutta, there was unanimity 
among teachers of political science on the need for greater 
tutorial and seminar work in political science 
Library Facilities 

The practice of buying books is not very common among our 
students Inquiries made among teachers in various universities 
showed that, except m Calcutta, PuDjab Saugor and Travancore, 
where the practice of buying books is still very noticeable, this 
was the prevailing tendency everywhere The dependence on 
the library, even for what may be treated as textbooks, is there- 
fore, all the greater 

Most universities maintain good libraries, but m many of 
the colleges the facility is not adequately provided for Issue of 
books for use at home (against a deposit m some cases) is generally 
permitted, but not encouraged Jn some universities there are 
small departmental libraries for each subject, from which students 
can obtain books for home reading more easily than from the 
general libraries Grants for the purchase of books have not 
hitherto been adequate In some colleges not more than Rs 100 
a year are earmaked for political science College budgets are 
often precariously balanced and nowhere is the library a fixed 
charge 

Practical Work 

There is no provision for any practical work in political science 
except m Allahabad, where students taking the diploma course 
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m local self-government are required to spend a month with a 
municipality or district board in order to watch how it functions 
and submit a report. Some teachers ot political science have 
expressed themselves in favour of such a method of bringing the 
student in contact with reality It is also suggested that, as is 
done in economics in some universities, students of political 
science should be asked to undertake the investigation of some 
theme or project connected with their subject which should count 
for purposes of the final examination 
Cinema, Radio, Records , etc 

Except m Aligarh and Baroda, where filmstrips are sometimes 
shown, none ot those new methods is used for instruction in 
political science in our universities 
Recruitment and Position of Teachers 
Recruitment 

The system of requirement of teachers in political science, as in 
other subjects, differs for the three different types of institutions, 
viz. the university, affiliated colleges run by governments, and 
affiliated colleges run by private agencies 
I In universities, a certain procedure which is now almost uni- 
versal has been adopted in the matter of making appointments 
to teaching posts Applications for these posts are invited 
by advertisement in the newspapers When received, all these 
applications are classified and the information contained in 
them is put in the form of a tabular statement in the university 
office This statement is then sent to the members of an ad 
hoc committee with a majority of experts in the subject con- 
cerned who do not belong to the appointing university The 
vice chancellor of the university is the chairman of the 
committee The members of this committee are called upon 
to fix an order of preference among the applicants on the 
basis of which selected applicants are invited for an interview 
The whole committee interviews the applicants and makes its 
recommendation, usually in the form of two or three names 
in order of merit, to the Executive Council or Syndicate of the 
university It is not considered proper for the executive body 
to upset the order of preference arrived at by experts, unless 
there is some special reason such as an applicant’s demand 
for ahigher salary which the university is not prepared to pay, 
or the receipt of a confidential report regarding the conduct 
or teaching capacity of an applicant in his previous appoint- 
ment The system has on the whole worked satisfactorily so 
far 

2 In government colleges affiliated to a university, appointments 
are made by the Public Service Commission of the state con- 
cerned It is the usual practice when interviewing candidates 
for teaching posts to invite the Director of Public Instruction 
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or some senior man in the educational service to sit on the 
commission in the capacity of an assessor But the system is 
inferior to that followed by the universities m that, with a 
majority of non technical persons, it may happen that the 
commission judges the merits of the applicants by other than 
strictly academic considerations 

3 In colleges run by private agencies there is no uniform proce- 
dure followed m making appointments The usual method 
of advertisement, interview, selection and appointment is not 
uncommon But in several cases such considerations as the- 
applicant’s contacts with persons in the management, or bemg. 
an old pupil, or preparedness to accept a salary lower than 
the minimum in the scale, do influence the decisions of the 
management in favour of a candidate as against others with 
perhaps better academic qualifications In several universities- 
an appointment made by the management is subject to the 
approval of the university authorities This is primarily 
designed to ensure conformitv with the minimum qualifica- 
tions for a post laid down by the university In colleges 
affiliated to Delhi and Nagpur universities, selection by the 
management can be made only after interview by a committee 
appointed by that same body but of which the representative 
of the university on the management is an ex officio member 
The practice of having, in the first place, a representative of 
the umversny on the management of a college is not univer- 
sally followed , nor does the university everywhere insist on 
having its representative on the selection committee for the 
appointment of co’lege teachers. 

Training of Teachers 

There are no institutions for the training of college and university 
teachers Academic attainments are usually the only criteria for 
choosing persons for appointment as teachers 
Emoluments of Teachers 

This is a separate subject by itself and not one which affects the 
teachers of political science alone Generally, a person may be 
taken to be attracted to the teaching profession not so much by 
its material rewards as by the opportunity it gives to engage in 
activity for which one has an aptitude and a sense of mission. 
Yet, with all that, the present emoluments of teachers in most 
colleges and some universities are too meagre to allow them 
peace of mind 

Utilization of the Services of Outsiders 

Not much is bemg done at present to uulize the services of 
persons of learning or experience who are not professional 
teachers in the teaching of political science There is great scope 
for this, if it is well planned Contact with administrators, if 
not with administration, is bound to make for greater reality 
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But apart from occasional lectures, no attempt is made to profit 
3 y such persons. The isolation of the administrator from the 
cultural life of the community, which characterized the British 
system of administration in this country, is now breaking down 
and greater progress in this sense might be recorded in course 
of time. 

Foreign Scholars 

The question of inviting foreign scholars to stay at our univer- 
sities has also been raised in recent years. So far as political 
science teaching is concerned, this would be welcomed by teachers 
in universities and colleges. The presence of a foreign scholar 
of repute at the university is bound to act as an incentive to 
local workers in the same field. But this is a matter where the 
government or international agencies must provide the financial 
assistance. The universities are generally too poor to afford the 
expense. Such visiting arrangements are likely to be more use- 
ful to teachers than to students. 

Research 

Relation between Teaching and Research 

While all universities provide for the teaching of political science- 
at one stage or another, research is undertaken only in about 
half of them. In the case of the affiliated colleges it is generally 
difficult for the teacher to conduct research on account of one- 
or more of the following difficulties: 

1. Too much lecturing work and in too many subjects. 

2. No adequate library facilities in the college and none in 
the town where the college is situated. 

3. No opportunities for discusion and ‘thrashing out’ ideas, 
the teacher finds himself the only or ‘the most learned’ 
expert in his own line. 

4. No training in research methods. 

5. Lack of interest in the subject. 

In the unitary universities, on the other hand, there is greater 
possibility of research work being, done* provided a department 
is established. _ Even there, however, the number of teachers in 
a department is not eyery where adequate to meet the needs of 
teaching. Specialization in any one line, therefore, becomes 
difficult. 

Number of Teachers m Unhersity Departments 
Except in Lucknow and Allahabad, where there are U and 10 
teachers respectively in the department of politics, the number 
of teachers everywhere is small. Aligarh and Mysore have six 
each. In Calcutta there are 5 full-time and 13 part-time teachers. 
The latter work in some of the colleges in addition. Banaras 
has four teachers ; Patna and Saugor have three each; Bombay 
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and Andhra two each Nagpur has two full- time and four part- 
time teachers (from the colleges), Baroda, Madras and Poona 
have one each In Punjab there is a proposal to appoint a 
reader- 

General Research Objectue 

Inquiries at the various universities where research work is con- 
ducted have failed to bring to light any definite formulation of 
an objective In Aligarh.it is true, Islamic thought and institu- 
tions are emphasised to a greater extent than other aspects, and 
at Madras the work is mainly directed to public administration 
Mysore is mainly interested m regional administration and m 
political thought while Patna directs its attention to local 
administration But even m these universities this is more a 
description of what is being done at the movement, rather than 
an indication of any general objective of research Perhaps the 
time for this has not yet come 

The Research Student 

Students are attracted to research in political science primarily 
by the prospect of securing a doctorate It is not always possi* 
ble to find students who are also interested in the study of the 
subject for its own sake The need to spend two to three years 
at the university after taking the master’s degree without being 
able to contribute to thefamily maintenance— but on the contrary 
having to depend on the family oneself— prevents many a pro 
mising student from pursuing his studies further. Fellowships 
and stipends are few and far between Nor is there the certainty 
of securing lucrative employment afterwards, the only line for 
which a doctorate is likely to qualify a student being the teach- 
ing profession Unless, therefore, studentships and fellowships 
are instituted on a generous scale, it will be difficult to attract 
students, in sufficient number and quality, to the vast field of 
research in political science in India. 

Facilities for Research 

Most of the meagre work in political science carried out in India 
(except in a few studici dealing wuh local self governing institu- 
tions) is done in the library But even for such type of work, 
the facilities available at present arc not adequate Apart from 
finance, the mere acquisition of much useful material isa difficult 
process Reports and documents published by governments ate 
not easily available and there is no system of library co ordi- 
nation and exchange to speak of The depository library is still 
a thing unknown and bibliographical aids arc non existent 
Field work is not undertaken owing to lack of funds and organi- 
zation Relief from lecturing work is not generally available 
for research workers Facilities for travel arc a luxury which 
cannot be even considered. 
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Co ordination of Research 

Such research work as is being undertaken in this situation 
suffers {from certain other handicaps which could easily be 
remedied if systematically tackled They arise from lack of 
co ordination among research workers One university does 
not know what is going on in another and there is much 
duplication of effort The Inter University Board has taken 
some steps to provide this information by publishing lists of 
theses which have been accepted for various degrees But 
welcome as this information is, it comes too late to be fully 
useful The real importance of this information is when a 
teacher selects the theme, when he should know not only 
which theses have been completed but which are under pre- 
paration The Indian Political Science Association has 
accepted the idea of publishing lists of themes of research 
in its quarterly journal , but information has not been forth- 
coming as a matter of routine, as it ought to be 

Co-ordination by means of the utilization of common 
bibliographical aids and the documentation of published material 
is also possible without involving much cost or elaborate or 
gamzalion It is to be hoped that the Indian Political Science 
Association will apply its mind seriously to these questions 

A list of themes on which research work is being done 
or is under contemplation by both teachers and students n 
various universities is given below 

Aligarh The position of governors of Indian provinces 1858- 
1935 Indo Afghan relations m the nineteenth century Muslim 
political thought and institutions during the Abbasid period 
The Kitab ul Kkaraj of Abu Yusuf Indo Muslim political 
thought in the pre Mughal period Mughal political thought 
and institutions from Chingiz Khan to Timur (based on Persian 
sources) 

Allahabad Growth of socialism in India Influence of press in 
the government and public opinion in India from 1900 up to 
present day Problems of minorities in India from 1900 to 
1950 Religious background of politics in Ancient India in 
the age of epics The development of neutrality with special 
reference to the two world wars Gandhism— the political 
creed of the world The political and social philosophy of 
Nietzsche International arbitration Development of the 
liberty of the subject in India Comparative studies in Kautilya 
and Machiavelli The growth and development of executive 
in Indian constitution Municipal administration in Ancient 
India Political philosophy of H J Laski Diplomacy of 
Great Britain before World War I Relations between India 
and the countries of the Far East 
Andhra Problems of federalism Problems of local government 
Social legislation 
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Bernards Mandate system and trusteeship Legislative assembly 
of the UP 

Bombay. Pressure groups m politics Social legislation Inter- 
relations of governments m India in the twentieth century 
Fundamental rights The problem of minorities Polity as 
sketched in the Smrithis Administrative problem in nationa- 
lism Village self government in Bombay State Trends in 
modern federalism Press and public opinion m India Socia- 
list movement in India Parliamentary democracy in India 
Maratha imperialism Ideological conflicts in Tndian political 
life The end of the state in Ancient Hindu political thought. 
The liberal movement in India Nature of the Ancient Indian 
state A study of the personnel of governments in India A 
study of the work of members of the legislature in the state 
of Bombay and m Parliament. 

Calcutta The framing of the Indian Constitution The problem 
of the Indian states since 15 August 1947 United Nations 
at work The social and political ideas of Loski The social 
and political ideas of Hobhouse The social and political 
ideas of Bankimchandra. 

Lucknow 1 Influence of Western ideas on the philosophy of 
Mahatma Gandhi Influence of Western ideas on the Indian 
Nationalist movement since 1858 Indo-Nepah relations 
Separation of judiciary and executive The working of the 
Federal Court Development of socialist movement m India 
Influence of Marxism on the ideas of Gandhi 

Madras The organization of the government of Madras, the 
secretariat offices and distinct administration Local govern- 
ment m the Madras state Problems of liberty and authority. 
The Indian constitution Ancient Indian political thought 

Mysore Centre and the units in the Indian Constitution 
Kautilya’s political thought Problems of municipal adminis- 
tration 

Nagpur. The role of the state in the organization of the socio- 
economic life of India during 1818 1935 Political thought 
and theory in the Mahabharata Social and political thought 
m Maharashtra f 1857-19201 Social and political thought of 
Swaim Dayanand Saraswati Origin and growth of political 
parties in India Regionalism in modern politics Social and 
political ideas of Lokmanya Tilak Social, political and eco- 
nomic ideas of M G Ranade Nationalism and communa- 
lism in Indian politics Indian democracy and the organization 
of political parties Political thought m Maharashtra from 
1857 to 1948 The conditions of Indians abroad 


I It has not been possible to secure complete information These are only a 
few of the themes on which «or k is being done 
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Patna Problems of public administration Contemporary poli- 
tical thought Supreme Court in India Marxism and Gandhism, 
j Poona Indian elections Political thought in Maharashtra Deve- 
lopment of public services in India Party system in India 
Punjab Rise of liberalism in India The interim government at 
work Municipal administration since 1885 The development 
and working of the legislature iq India Development of political 
thought m India during the twentieth century Local organiza- 
tion and government m India 

Saugor Indian civil service Political parties in India Gandhiji 
and Indian National Congress— their relationship Theory and 
practice of the United Nations Administration of justice 

Teaching and Research in Other Institutions 

National Defence Academy, Dehra Dun 

During the first two years of the three year period of training at 
the Academy, the elements of political science are taught to the 
cadets in a course dealing with ‘civics, political science, economics 
and current affairs’ There is a lecture per week for this course 
throughout the two years, which amounts to some 80 lectures 
in all Nearly 60 lectures are devoted to cities, politics and 
Indian constitution and administration This course is com- 
pulsory for all cadets 

During the final year, for non science cadets, a course in 
political science or history (at the option of the cadet) is pres- 
cribed In the case of political science this course is designed as 
an intensive study dealing with political theory, recent political 
thought, public international law, comparative government and 
U N and its Specialized Agencies Six to eight lectures per week 
are devoted to it during one year Visits to meetings of political 
institutions such as local bodies, state legislatures, central parlia- 
ment, courts of law and the like are encouraged 

Each cadet is expected to spend about two periods per week 
on a project selected by him out of a list of some 100 subjects of 
social, scientific and service interest (which include themes relating 
to political life and organization) The cadet works under the 
supervision of a teacher, but does his report on his ^own He is 
encouraged to find out things for himself 

Political science is included in the Department of History 
at the Academy 

It is worth noting that this is the only institution where 
use is made of all the new methods of instruction such as radio, 
records, films and charts 

Ind an Council of World Affairs, New Delhi 

As us name indicates, this body is primarily concerned with the 
study of international relations and organization But it does not 
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exclude political theory from among its research activities So far 
it has published a volume o n Fundamental Rights by M Ramaswamy 
and another on War and Ci\d Liberties by M C Setalvad, besides 
a symposium on the social and political ideas of Mahatma Gandhi 
In the field of international affairs, besides publishing a number 
of monographs on various subjects, it has undertaken the prepara- 
tion of four authoritative annual volumes relating to economic 
and political developments in Asian countries They will be- 
entitled India m World Affairs, Speeches and Doruments on Indian 
Affairs, Speeches and Documents on Asian Affairs and A Suney off 
Asian Affairs, and will prove to be valuable works of reference 
for the student of political science 
International Law m the Law Course 

The study of both private and public international law is under- 
taken in law colleges or Jaw faculties of universities as a part of 
the course of studies leading to the degree of Master of [Laws- 
(LL M ) But there is little that can be said about it from the 
point of view of the present inquiry For one thing, there is no- 
collaboration to speak of between the law and arts (including, 
social science) faculties in our universities , and, secondly, there 
has {not been much fundamental research in law and legal princi- 
ples in this country, so that no development of anything like a 
general theory of law provides a common basis on which the 
political scientist and the jurist could meet 

Incidentally, it may be noted that there is a project in Bombay- 
to introduce political science as a subject in the course of studies- 
leading to the first degree in law The compliment appears to be 
well deserved if we also note, in passing, that constitutional law 
and public international law have been included in the syllabuses 
in politics of many universities besides jurisprudence in some of 
them 
Conclusion 

The study of political science in India is not yet properly corre- 
lated with Indian experience The long period of political depend- 
ence of the country, with the resulting distortion of its political 
life, may account for the incongruity The inspiration derived 
frunr cantsct with Western thought nod institutions may account 
for the acceptance of Western experience in support of newly- 
acquired political values A dependent country needs to idealize 
the virtues of independence— and propagate them • 

With the attainment of independence has come the op- 
portunity for creative work The ideal has now to be realized- 
Attention must now turn to the actual conditions of life as the^ 
substance m and with which to create A revaluation of values 
has to take place That urge manifests itself in all fields of 
activity and thought The study of political science is no excep- 
tion to this general trend. No wonder then that there is a- 
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growing awareness on the part of teachers of political science in 
India that they must devote greater attention to the collection 
and analysis of facts m political life and organization of the 
country than they have done hitherto ; it is only then that poli- 
tical science will become a living and growing subject in our 
universities. This awareness must be regarded as a sign of hope 
for the future. 

So far as the methods and organization of teaching are 
concerned, there is much scope for improvement. But these 
problems are not peculiar to the teaching of political science. 
They relate to the whole of our educational organization and 
centre mainly round the fundamental problem of finance It 
•can, however, be asserted with confidence that as the study of 
political science comes closer to the reality of Indian political 
life, so it will be able to attract much larger financial support 
for its development than it has done so far. 



Chapter IV 


THE TEACHING OF INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS 


A Appadorai 1 


Scope and Content of International Relations 
It is no longer necessary, after the resolution on university 
teaching of international relations passed by the Preparatory 
Conference of universities at Utrecht in August 1948, to dwell on 
the importance of the subject. That Conference recognized the 
challenge to the academic world by the international character 
of present day society and agreed in effect that it was essential 
for universities to devote greater attention to the teaching of 
international relations if they were to fulfil adequately their great 
work of investigating and interpreting individual ana social life. 

The study of international relations is, broadly speaking, 
the study of the relations between nations, together with the 
forces ana factors influencing those relations, the institution* 
established for the regulation of international intercourse and 
the settlement of international conflicts, and the principles by 
which those relations are, or should be, regulated Constructively, 
the study should lead to an indication of the means by which a 
system of international relations might be created and best suited 
to serve the principle of international solidarity and to streng' 
then the guarantee of peace 

Stated thus, the field covered is a very large one For our 
purpose we may analyse the mam material under three heads 
forces and factors which influence the relations between nations 
—briefly international politics , international law, international 
organization 

1 International politics The factors which go to make for 
the power of a nation, and therefore, its influence in externa! 
relations are necessarily varied Geographical position 
clearly influences not only defence requirements and policies 
but also a country’s economic relations with other countries 
India is an apt illustration her central position in the Indian 
Ocean determines in many ways her economic, strategic and 
political relations, especially with other Asian countries The 
science of geopolitics developed in recent times — basing itself 
primarily on tne importance of space in an air age — illustrates, 
as perhaps nothing else can, the influence of geography on 
international relations Demography, dealing as it does with 
the manpower problem, is integrally related to the concept 


1. Tbi* paper was published by special permission of Unesco in the htd a Quarter- 
ly, Vol X, No I. pp 5Z 71 
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of power, which, in the ultimate analysis, is the core of inter- 
national relations The psychology of peoples— their charap- 
ter and attitudes, their cultural traditions and sympathies— 
is of prime importance in international understanding and 
international rivalries Closely allied to this are the racial 
antecedents of peoples, and the racial aspects govern the 
attitude of peoples and the policies of governments— eg. 
Hitlerite Germany and present day South Africa. Econo- 
mic resources affect a country’s international importance 
especially in the ‘total war’ of modern times , the economic 
resources of the U S are the chief factor contributing to .the 
world power of that great country Lastly, there is the 
influence of the system of government and political theory 
on the external relations of a country The internal strength 
of a government affects its foreign policy The influence of 
political theory on international relations is well illustrated by 
the influence of Marxism 

These various forces and factors influencing international 
relations involve primarily the study of diplomatic history 
and of the mechanism through which these relations are 
regulated— the ministries of foreign affairs, the embassies, 
consulates, etc 

2 International law The regulation of international relations 
to accord with principles of morality and with a view to 
guaranteeing international solidarity and peace 

3 International organization The efforts at improving inter- 
national organization to achieve better international co- 
operation and security— through such institutions as the 
League of Nations and the United Nations and l their Specia- 
lized Agencies— necessarily form part of the study of inter- 
national relations 

International relations is not a separate academic discipline at 
all It is, rather, a synthesis of various special subjects such as 
geography, economics, law etc The argument is that the func- 
tion of a university is not primarily to impart information— 
however important or desirable that information may be— but 
to train minds to acquire accurate information when needed 
and to exercise critical judgement upon the information when 
acquired Such training can only be found in disciplined study— 
which international relations cannot supply, as the student has 
here at best a superficial acquaintance with many subjects, and 
the material is far too tendentious for the student to profit by it 
as a training of the mind 

Many social studies are interdependent, and each has to 
synthesize the studies of specialists— the closer connexion bet- 
ween politics and economics is obvious It is true that the 
student of international relations has to depend on data supplied 
by many specialists, but at the same time he is engaged in making 
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a synthesis sufficiently differentiated from the synthesis of other 
specialists and of sufficient intellectual and social importance to 
form a distinct study That synthesis is based upon a selection 
of those phenomena which bear upon a state’s international 
position and external relations To put it the other way the 
geographer, the historian and the demographer are not primarily 
students of international relations but the results of their re- 
search constitute a documentation which is of great importance 
to the specialist m international relations 

In the following pages an attempt is made to analyse 
(a)the provision in our universities for the study of international 
relations as an independent academic discipline leading to a 
degree or a diploma, and as part of the study of history, politics 
or economics, and (h) the position of research m the subject, 
finally, some conclusions regarding the present position of the 
study are summarized and a few suggestions made regarding the 
organization of the study m India 
General Position of the Subject in Universities 
The attention paid to the study of international relations m 
India is recent, the beginnings go back at best to 1940 Con- 
sidering the fact that India attained her freedom and, therefore, 
the responsibility for managing her external relations only in 
1947, this earlier lack of interest is understandable Even as it 
is such focusing of attention on international relations as exists 
is in most universities done through the courses available in 
history, politics economics and law Only one university 
Allahabad, has provided for a master’s course in diplomacy and 
international affairs, and four universities have provided also 
for a diploma of one year’s duration in international relations 
Pa‘na, Aligarh, Utkal and Lucknow (termed Diploma in Intei- 
national Relations at Patna, Diploma in Foreign Affairs at 
Aligarh and Utkal, and Diploma in Foreign Affairs and Diplo- 
macy at Lucknow) 

In one or two universities (eg Utkal and Lucknow) the 
natural desire of the local government to provide facilities for 
the entry of its citizens into the Indian Foreign Service has 
provided a stimulus for the introduction of a Diploma in Foreign 
Affairs , and m more than one university {Bombay and Vika), 
for instance) the personal initiative and enthusiasm of the head of 
the department of political science at the university or a colfege 
has hastened the introduction of the subject in the university 
curriculum These apart the general factor which explains the 
increasing interest in the subject is clearly the realization that, 
m the altered relations of India as a free country to other free 
countries in the world (instead of as a British dependency) it is 
of the utmost importance that graduate a ad postgraduate students 
should have an insight in the real natureof the wot Id community, 
and how historically such a community has come into existence, 
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m what way it is institutionally organized, and what contribution 
India could make to the growth and strengthening of the new 
world community There is a clear perception also of the general 
idea that, m this 'one world’ age, academic insight in relation to 
social phenomena is incomplete without a proper grounding m 
the factors that govern international relations 
Master of Aits Degree in Diplomacy and Inter national Affairs 
As mentioned earlier, international relations as an independent 
academic discipline, an advanced course, js provided only in one 
university, Allahabad, which has a master of arts course in diplo- 
macy and international affairs 

This course is normally a two year one to which candidates 
who had taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts (pass) Bachelor 
•of Science (pass or honours), or Bachelor of Arts (honours) may 
be admitted, under slightly varying conditions A candidate who 
has taken the degree of Bachelor of Arts may be admitted 
if he had offered the same subject in his B A course, though a 
candidate who had offered any oihersubjectmayalso be admitted 
provided the head of the department of teaching in international 
affairs and the dean of the faculty consider the subject allied to 
one of the subjects offered by the candidate for the B A pass 
degree , provided also that he satisfies the head of the department 
concerned of his fitness for admission to the course The 
conditions for the Bachelor of Science (pass or honours) candi- 
dates who desire admission to the course are that the head of 
the department and the dean of the faculty gram his application 
and that before he is admitted to the course he must also pass a 
•written test in the subject to be conducted by the head of the 
department A Bachelor of Arts honours candidate has to 
undergo only one year s course it is, however, laid down that 
he must have passed the examination for the Bachelor of Arts 
honours in the same subject 

Some eighty students are now undergoing the course at the 
university 

The subjects of study include contemporary international 
affairs from 1919 to 1945 , diplomatic history and technique 
from 1815 to 1919 , a study of one of the following countries 
Great Britain, USA USSR, China, France with particular 
reference to geography and economics constitution, social and 
cultural life , international organization from 1815 to the present 
day international law , a study of one of the following regions viz 
the Near East and Middle Last the Far East. Central European 
and Danubian region , America, Western Europe , and one of 
the following languages French, Chinese, Arabic, Russian, 
Spanish 

The books prescribed for study include Schuman Inter- 
national Politics , G Hardy, A History of International Affairs , 
Freda While, Mandates , Parker Moon, Imperialism and World 
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Politics , Haycr, Nationalism , Lawrence, Principles of International 
Law , Oppenhcim, International Law . Pm Cobbelt, Leading Cases 
on International Law , Sykes, Persia , Fitzgerald, China , Vmacke, 
History of the Far East. 

Diploma fn Foreign Affairs 

Compared to the advanced Master of Arts course outlined above, 
the Diploma in Foreign Affairs is an elementary one It is only 
a one jear course at Patna, Utkal and Lucknow , and atuo-ycar 
course at Aligarh— but as the course is covered during a period 
of six months in each ofthetuo years and the course is so adjusted 
as to enable M A and LL D students who take subjects like 
history, economics and law to take the additional course in 
diplomacy concurrently with tbcir MA or LL B , a detailed 
knowledge of the various subjects covered is clearly not expected 

Admission to the course in three universities (Patna, Utkal 
and Aligarh) is open to all graduates (including graduates marts, 
science or commerce) In Lucknow first and second class M A s 
in modern history, political science, economics ancIM Com sand 
LL M s are admitted to the course 

The subjects taught for the course are not identical in all 
the four universities The theory and practice of diplomacy, 
international law, international economics, international relations 
international organization, economic and military geography of 
the world, and the outlines of modern world history arc how- 
ever, more or less common to all Alternatives to some of these 
are allowed m one or more universities from the following 
subiects history of Near and Middle East or the Far East , 
diplomatic history of the USA , diplomatic history of the 
USSR, economic development of Great Britain, USA, 
USSR and India The following arc the chief books generally 
prescribed 

Theory and practice of diplomacy J W Foster, The Practice of 
Diplomacy , M Hankey, Diplomacy by Conference , H Nicolson, 
Diplomacy , H Nicolson, The Foreign Office , Satow, A Guide to 
Diplomatic Procedure , Hill Ustay, Diplomacy 

International law Pitt Cobbet, Leading Cases and Opinions on 
International Law , C Fenwick, International Law , W E Hall, 

A Treatise on International Law, Philip C Jessup, A Modern Law 
of Hattons , T J Lawrence, Principles of International Law, 

L Oppenheim, International Law 

International economics Culbertson Internationa! Economic 
Policies , P T Elsworth, International Economy , R F Harrod, 
International Economics , Killougb, International Trade , J E 
Meade, Economic Analysis and Policy , Young, International 
Economy 
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International relations Raymond Leslie Buell, International Rela- 
tions E ‘H Carr, International Relations since the Peace Treaties , 

G Hardy, A Short History of International Affairs , Hoffman, 
Pacific Relations , R B Mowat, The European State System , 
Frederick L Schuman, International Politics. 

International organization G N Barnes, History of the Inter- 
national Labour Organisation , L M Goodrich and E Hambros, 
An Introduction to the Study of the Charter of the United Nations, 

P B Potter International Organization , Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs United Nations Documents , Quincy Wright, 
Mandates under the League of Nations , A Zimmern, The League 
of Nations and the Rule of Law , 1918 1935 

Economic and military geography of the world R Brown, 
Principles of Economic Geography , G G Chisholm, Handbook off 
CommercialGeography , L W Lyde, A Primer of Economic G°ogra - 
phy , Earle, Makers of Modern Strategy , Philips, Roots off 
Strategy 

Modern world history "No set books generally prescribed 

History of the Near and Middle East Abd ar-Razzak Al- 
Hasani, Iraq, Old and New, Carl Brockleman, History of Islamic 
Peoples J D Dunnmgham Afghanistan , N D Harris, Europe 
and the East , William S Hass, Iran Lord Llycd, Egypt since 
Cromer , M V Seton Williams, Britain and the Arab States , 
A J Toynbee and K Kirkwood, Turkey 

History of the Far East Barger, Government in Republican China 
P E Eckel, Th - Far East since 1500 , K S Latourette, A Short 
History of the Far East , Harold S Qingley Japanese Government' 
and Politics , Roberts, The History of French Colonial Policy 
Virginia Thompson, Empires' End in South-East Asia , p J 
Treat, The Far East , Charles Wolf, Jr , The Indonesian Story 

Diplomatic history of the U S A Thomas A Bailey, A Diplo- 
matic History of the American People , Samuel F Bemis A 
Diplomatic History of the United States , Samuel F Bemis, The 
Latin American Policy of the United States , A Whitney Griswold 
The Far Eastern Policy of the United States , W Lippmann, U S 
Foreign Policy 

Diplomatic history of the Soviet Union Max Belloff, The Foreign 
Policy of Soviet Russia , W P Coatee, History of Anglo-Souet 
Relations, Louis Fischer, The Soviets in World Affairs, Frederick 
L Schumann, Souef Polices at Home and Abroad 

Economic development of Great Britain, USA, the Soviet 
Union and India M H Dobb Soviet Economic Development 
since 19 1 7 , D R Gadgif, Industrial Evolution of India, Faulkner, 
American Economic History, W A Lewis. Economic Survey 
1919-1939 
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The number of admissions ranges from 10 to 19 inthe universities 
mentioned above ; it is too early, however, to judge as the 
courses were introduced only two to three years ago, but so 
far the course has not perhaps proved so popularas was expected 
The fact that the diploma is not recognized by the Government 
of India as qualifying for admission to the Indian Foreign 
Service, and the inability of the holders of the diploma to get 
into that service merely on the basis of the diploma, have been 
important factors , in Lucknow, it is also said, perhaps the high 
qualifications required for admission to the course have proved 
a deterrent 

International Relations as Part of History, Politics, Economics 
and Law 

Reference has been made earlier to the fact that such teaching of 
internationul relations 'as exists is in most universities offered 
through the courses available in history, politics, economics and 
law We shall now consider the specific subjects taught in these 
•courses at different levels (M A , M L BA honours, B A , LL B 
and the intermediate), and the syllabuses prescribed 
Master of Arts Degree 1 

Among the subjects covered m the history course ia various 
universities are History of Asia 700 B C to 1939, contemporary 
Asia from the middle of the nineteenth century to 1939, Euro- 
pean history 1789 1945, history of the U S A 1865 1945, general 
history of Far East 15001919 ancient history of the Near East, 
the development of the great European nations 1814-1914, the 
modem world, international politics, international relauons, 
modern political thought and government, Islamic civilization, 
and Islamic political institutions 

The syllabuses indicated and the books prescribed for the 
various subjects show (hat the student of history is expected to 
get a background knowledge of modern history, and of modern 
political ideas which influence international developments, as 
well as of sj stems of government m Western countries Where 
provision is made for the study of regional histones, as of the 
Near East or the Far East, it follows that the students concerned 
acquire also a specialized knowledge of the history of those 
regions and some understanding of recent developments 

In several universities it is the politics department which is 
mainly in charge of the work connected with international rela- 

1 For the Master of Arts courses (usually known as VIA), international 
relations and allied subjects can be offered as part of the history course at 
A era Aligarh, Allahabad, Binaras Delhi Gauhati, Lucknow. Mysore 
Nagpur, O.mama Punjab, Patna, Saugor Travancore and Utkal , as part Ol 
the politics course at Agra, Aligarh, Allahabad Banaras, Bombay, Calcutta, 
Lucknow, Mysore, Nagpur. Osrrania, Punjab, Patna, Poona, Rajputana, 
and Saugor and as part of the economics course at Agra, Aligarh, Allans 
bad, Delhi, Gauhati Mysore, Nagpur, Punjab and Patna. 
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lions and allied subjects , it also works in close co operation 
with the history, economics and law departments At Lucknow, 
a student who takes up the politics M A can offer international 
relations international law, international organization* and his- 
tory of North America from 1763 International relations is not 
a compulsory paper, but a good number of students take the 
subject It is divided into three sections (o) general and Euro- 
pean— the development of the modern state system, the alignment 
of the great powers before 1914, the peace settlements of 1919 23, 
the League of Nations, the foreign policies of Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and the Soviet Union between the two- 
wars, the realignment of the powers before 1939, the 1939— *5 war 
and developments since then , (6) American— the Monroe Doc- 
trine, Central America and South America, Pan Americanism^ 
USAs relations with China, Japan and the Philippines and the- 
diplomatic history of the Panama Canal , (0 Far Eastern— the: 
opening of the Far East, the Washington Conference of 1921-22, 
tne Smo Japanese relations since 1914, the policies of the Soviet 
Union, Great Britain and France towards China and towards- 
Japan, extraterritoriality and recent developments in South East 
Asia 

The development and structure of international organization 
includes a detailed study of the development of international 
organization and administration, and the constitution and record 
of the activities of the League of Nations, the United Nations 
and Specialized Agencies and auxiliary bodies, the Court of 
International and regional bodies such as the Pan American 
system and the Arab League 

The course on the history of North America includes a 
short history of Canada and the U S A from 1763 to the present 
day, dealing with the social, economic and political develop- 
ments of the North American continent including their interna- 
tional relations and the colonial policy of the U S A 

Nearly half the course of studies in the Patna and Calcutta 
M A politics courses is devoted to international relations inter- 
national policies, international government, public international 
law and the theory and practice of diplomacy 

The economics M A courses usually include one or more 
of the following international economics, international agricul- 
tural economics, labour organization and welfare abroad, inter- 
national banking, international trade, foreign exchanges and 
external control and tariffs 

The syllabus for international economics at Delhi University 
is a good sample of the kind of topics covered (a) International 
and inter regional trade— theory of international trade, terms of 
trade international indebtedness and the transfer problem, 
equilibrium in the balance of payments, theory of protection, 
foreign trade nnd employment, quantitative restrictions on trade. 
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trade agreements ; (61 Technique of trade policy— multilateral 
trading system, world trade in the inter-war period, inter-govern- 
mental commodity control agreements, international cartels, 
future of world trade ; (rj Problems of international economic 
co-operation— commercial and economic policies, forms, methods 
and effects of international investments, stabilization of primary 
production, co-ordination of anti-slump policies, colonies and 
raw materials, and migration of population. 

Master of Law Degree 1 

Provision for the study of international law is at the postgradu- 
ate level (M.A. or LL M.) at Allahabad, Delhi, Calcutta, Luck- 
now, Madras, Nagpur, Osmania, Poona, Travancore. 

In general, syllabuses are not written out for the M L. 
■degree examination ; the student is expected to get the generaj 
lines from the books recommended. Those prescribed for 
Travancore University may be cited as an illustration. For pub- 
lic international law the books include Oppenbeim. International 
Law ; Hall, International Law ; Lawrence. Principles of International 
Law, and British Yearbook of International Law ; Pitt Cobbet, Lead- 
ing Cases and Opinions on International Law ; and Tiverton, Princi- 
ples and Practice of Prize Law. Books recommended for private 
international law include : Dicey. Conflict of Laws ; Westlake, 
Prnate International Law ; Foote, Private International Jurisprudence^ 
and Martin Wolff, Prnate International Law. 

In the LL M. at Lucknow, a student is expected to study 
international relations and international organization inaddition 
to public international law and private international law. 

Bachelor of Honours Degree * 

The subjects of study for the B.A. honours at the various univer- 
sities in history, politics, and economics include European history 


1 The degree is known as MX or LL M. 

2. It will be useful to indicate here that the term 'Bachelor of honours' (u'ual- 
ly termed the B A honours) js not used in an identical sense in the various 
universities In general it does denote a more specialized study of a subject 
or subjects than is possible to, or is expected from, the B A student, fa 
some universities it also denotes a less advanced study than in the MA 
others n is more or less equivalent to the M A In Delhi for instance, a 
B A honours student takes the same number of years as the B A. student, 
nr three years 6ut offers different antf more specialized - papers; an 
student undergoes a further two-year course and has a still more advanced 
course In Madras, a B A honours student takes a three-year course after 
be passes the intermediate, white a B A. honours student takes only a two- 
year course ; the subjects he takes are also more advanced ones ; the M-A. 
student takes a two year course after he takes the B A , but takes the same 
papers and the examination as the honours student. 

At the B A. honours level, subjects allied to International relations can be 
offered as a part of the history course at Annamalai, Andhra, Bombay, 
Delhi CaubatJ, Madras, Nagpur, Patna and Travancore ; as part of the 
politics course at Bombay. Delhi, Nagpur, Madras and Patna : and as a 
part of the economics course at Annamalai, Andhra. Bombay. Delhi, Mad- 
ras, Nagpur and Patna 
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(1715-1920) modern imperialism, Islamic culture, Far Eastern 
history (1859 to the present day), history of the Middle East 
(1858 to the present day), Islamic history international relations 
(1919 45) History of the United States (1776 1939), the modern 
world, contemporary Asia, foreign policy (1870-19 14), diplomacy 
and diplomatic organization, modem constitutions, modern 
political theory, international law, currency, banking and inter- 
national trade 

No elaboration of these subjects is attempted here, as the 
titles are more or less self explanatory , some details, however, 
of three papers prescribed at Nagpur arc given below, as being 
somewhat exceptional and suggesting useful lines of thought for 
the purposes of this report. 

The modern world covers mainly the period from 1901 to 
1939 , its scope is indicated by books such as the following for 
study Slo«son, Twentieth Century Europe , Winston Churchill, 
The World Crists , Bonn The American Experiment , Graham, The 
New Governments of Central Europe , Cruttwell, A History of Peace - 
Jul Change in the Modern World , and Vinacke, History of the Far 
East in Modern Times 

In the foreign policy course, the foreign policy of Great 
Britain, France, Germany, the United States, Russia and Japan 
from 1870-1914 is covered Gooch, France-German Relations 
(1871 1914) , Alexinsky. Russia and Europe; Akeji, Japan's Foreign 
Relations ; Latane and Wamhouse, A History of American Foreign 
Policy (1776 1940), and Gooch and Masterman, A Century of 
British Foreign Policy are expected to be read 

The paper on diplomacy and diplomatic organization (1870- 
1914) includes the origins and development of diplomacy, orga- 
nization and consular services and technique of diplomacy , the 
books prescribed include such well known books as Nicholson, 
Diplomacy , and Satow, A Guide to Diplomatic Practice noted earlier 

Bachelor of Arts Degree 1 

A tthe B A level, the student is introduced to international rela- 
tions through one or more of the following subjects modem 
Islamic history and culture, European history, political science, 
modern constitutions, world history, world civilization, Indo- 
Islamic and world history, history of the Far East, international 
law, the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies, public 
international law and relations, international trade, money. 


1 At the Bachelor of Aits (B A) level, the subjects allied to international 
relations can be studied as part of the history course at Agra, Aligarh, 
Andhra, Allahabad, Annamalai, Banaras, Gauhati Madras, Nagpur, 
Osmarna, Punjab and Travancore, as part of the politics course at Agra, 
Aligarh, Allahabad, Banaras Madras Nagpur, Osmania, Patna and Travan- 
core , as part or the economics course at Allahabad, Banaras, Calcutta, 
Gauhati, Madras, Nagpur, P atna and Osmania. 
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credit and foreign exchange, modern Asian history and contem- 
porary Asia 

The subject headings mentioned show the kind of study 
expected, and no elaboration is attempted in this report Some 
details of the syllabus and books prescribed for the politics 
course in the Travancore University, and for modern Asian his- 
tory at Agra, may however be useful The politics course in tbe 
Travancore University cover the following items Nature, 
sources, and subject of international law , states as international 
persons , recognition of states , acquisition of and changes in 
territorial sovereignty, the high seas, exemptions from territorial 
jurisdiction, nationality , extradition International government, 
the League of Nations and its organs , failure of the League to 
prevent war and its causes , the United Nations and us organs 
International intercourse , diplomatic envoys, consuls and trea 
ties Disputes between nations distinction between legal and 
political disputes , the United Nations and settlement of interna- 
tional disputes War as a legal institution nature and effective 
ness of rules of warfare , effects of outbreak of war , warfare on 
land , occupation of enemy territory , warfare at sea prize 
courts Neutrality conception and historical development of 
neutrality , duties of neutrality , neutrals and military and naval 
operations , contraband aDd blockade 

The books prescribed include J L Bnerly, Law of Nations , 
P H Winfield Foundations and Future of International Law W E 
Hall, A Treatise on International Law , Lawrence, Principles of Inter- 
national Law, Fenwick, International Law, Oppenheim, International 
Law , Stowe)) International Law and 0»aner, Recent Developments 
in International Law At Agra, the student of modern Asian his- 
tory from the middle of the nineteenth century to the present 
day is expected to be conversant with an outline of the history 
of the Middle East and Far East the books prescribed include 
Dr George W Keeton, China , the Far East and the Future, George 
E Kirk, A Short History of the Middle Fast chapters on the Far 
East, China and Japan m Cambridge Modern History , and the 
Chatham House Information Papers on the region 
Bachelor of Law Degree 1 

Elements of international law and conflict of laws is a subject for 
the LL B at Bombay , public international law for the Bachelor 
of Law at Allahabad (LL B ), public international law (Lucknow) 
and private international law (optional at Lucknow), and private 
and public international law (Delhi) 

The Intermediate Course 

In more than one university (Aligarh, Annamalar Banaras, 
Gauhati, Travancore, for instance) civics, modern history Islamic 


1 For the Bachelor of Law (B L or LL B ) course subjects all ed to Interna 
tional relations can be offered at Al garh Allahabad Banaras, Bombay, 
Delhi Lucknow Os mania and Utkal 
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history, history of Europe (1789 1919), and world history are 
included as subjects of study , with an introduction to certain 
aspects of modern European history, Islamic history, the work- 
ing of the United Nations and its Specialized Agencies and India 
and the United Nations 
Organization of Teaching 

The organization of teaching international relations is according 
to the normal university regulations in force in India (which are 
more or less common to all subjects) in the social science group, 
and no special consideration is necessary A brief indication of 
the following main points in the organization is attempted 
(a) the academic authorities who decide the content of the subject 
to be studied at different levels (M A ML diploma, honours, 
BA BL, intermediate) by outlining the syllabus and prescrib- 
ing or recommending books , (6) the qualifications required of 
teachers , (c) teaching procedures , (d) library facilities and 
(e) the financial position 
Academic Authorities 

The control and general regulation of the standards of instruction 
and examination in the university and the responsibility for their 
maintenance is vested in an Academic Council which, generally 
speaking, includes the heads of the colleges and the more impor- 
tant of ihe teachers in the various subjects taught at a university 
In most universities the initiative in thinking out and laying 
down the lines of approach, the topics to be covered 3nd the 
pattern of emphasis is with the Chairman of the Board of Studies 
m a subject— politics, history, economics and the like The head 
of the department at a university is usually the chairman of the 
board , if not, the chairman is selected from among senior pro- 
fessors who are also the head of the departments m the premier 
colleges affiliated to the university , his proposals are examined 
by the U mversity Board of Studies in the subject which is a 
body of experts consisting of the teachers of the subject in ihe 
university and in colleges affiliated to it The board makes 
recommendations which are considered by the Academic Council 
If approved by the Council, they are implemented by the Syndi- 
cate (in some universities termed the Executive Council), the 
highest executive authority of the university 

Teachers 

In general there is no distinct category of ‘teachers of interna- 
tional relations’, since international relations has not yet been 
recognized as an independent discipline (except in Allahabad, 
and to some extent as a diploma course m Aligarh, Lucknow 
and Utkal), and as teachers were earlier recruited so as to fit m 
wilb the needs and requirements of already existing disciplines in 
history, politics and economics The general rule is that for 
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postgraduate teaching, a first class or second class M A degree 
in the subject handled is necessary, so that the teacher of Inter- 
nationa! politics, for instance, should have had an \1 A degree 
in politics, international economics, and M A degree in econo- 
mics international law, a Master of Law degree A few universi- 
ties, for instance Saugor, prescribe as a necessary qualification 
a first class degree m M A , preferably a Ph D in the subject 
Nagpur, while requiring a first or second class degree, also lays 
down that at least five years’ experience rn teaching, preferably 
experience in teaching the postgraduate classes, is necessary 
before a teacher can handle the M A class There is provision 
in Bombay for a specialist teacher of international politics, with 
relevant qualifications , but the post is vacant, as it has not been 
possible to secure such a specialist Circumstances hive made 
it possible for several universities (Aligarh, Madras, Patna, for 
instance) to have the subject taught by qualified teachers who 
have knowledge of the subject and also some research experience 
But this must be considered in general a circumstantial advantage 
as distinct from the essential requirement resulting from planned 
recruitment 

All teachers endeavour (o) to remain abreast of the acade- 
mic literature of their own and related subjects and (b) to keep 
themselves up to date on the flow of world affairs The success 
with which they realize this is a topic on which the present writer 
would not like to hazard any opinion He, however, feels that 
the large number of lectures which every teacher has to give on 
his subject or subjects (on account of the emphasis placed on 
lectures as part of teaching procedure and the shortage of funds, 
which together make it difficult to employ a large number of 
teachers) is undoubtedly an important handicap 

Teaching Procedures 

Great reliance is placed on exposition of the subject from the 
lecture platform, in line with what is done in other subjects 
Experiments are being made (as in Gauhati and Patna, for ins- 
tance) with the seminar method on a limited scale Students, in 
turn, lead discussions on topics of the leader’s choice bearing 
on the subjects of their study Students m several universities 
have opportunities for writing regular tutorial exercises , the 
teachers concerned go through these exercises wrfft a nctr (a 
giving any further possible guidance 

As to the distribution of emphasis on the various aspects 
of the subject, a study of the syllabus in international relations 
and cognate subjects at the various universities indicates that it is 
chiefly on instruction in the main outlines of recent international 
history, the history of political ideas m their international 
bearing, international organization, the mechanics of diplomacy, 
modern diplomatic history, international economic instituuons 
and international law Aligarh, Allahabad and Lucknow also 
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pay some attention to two other aspects the foreign policy 
problems of the United States and the U S S.R , and the special 
study of the international problems of three regions the Far 
East South-East Asia and the Middle East It need not be added 
that the evolution and problems of India’s foreign policy since 
1947 receive special emphasis in every university There is little 
attempt anywhere to evaluate specific solutions for the problems 
of mankind, and academic neutrality is in general maintained 

Library Facilities 

Fair facilities are available at the larger and older university 
•centres like Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, Delhi, Poona, Lucknow 
and Patna for the use of recent and current books and docu- 
ments In addition to the library which every good college 
maintains, there are large and well equipped university libraries 
at Bombay and Madras, and in Bombay also the additional faci- 
lities provided by the United States Information Service and the 
British Information Service In Delhi, there is the specialized 
library of the Indian Council of World Affairs m addition to the 
excellent facilities provided by the United States and British In- 
formation Services and the United Nations Information Centre , 
an Poona, the library of the Servants of India Society , in Patna, 
the well equipped Dr Sachchidananda Sinha Library render 
useful service In all the centres mentioned above, current books 
uud learned periodicals are easily available The same optimistic 
report cannot be given about basic books and documents and 
other research publications which are out of print, or back 
numbers of learned periodicals these are often not obtainable 
-and only a concerted effort by one or twoinstitutions with ample 
finance can help this deficiency Also, it must be added that 
from some of the smaller and newer centres of study (Aligarh, 
Saugor and Trivandrum) complaints are heard of the non avail- 
ability of important recent books and current journals as well 
Financial Position 

Finance is everywhere a problem The finances of the teaching 
of international relations either as a separate academic discipline 
or through cognate subjects are provided out of the general funds 
of the university, the Executive Council having the power to 
allocate available funds to the several departments of the uni- 
versity There are few other endowments or recurring earmarked 
grants for the department as such Examples like the generous 
financial assistance recently provided by the Chancellor for books 
to the politics department at Aligarh (and therefore indirectly 
for books on international relations) must be cons dered as 
exception 

Research and Documentation 

Since the study of international relations as an integrated acade- 
mic discipline is itself in its beginnings in India, it is clearly too 
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early to expect theeffective organization of research on thesubject 
The reports of universities show that the existing provision for 
research degrees in social science subjects like history, politics 
and economics (the M Litt . the Ph.D , the D Litt ) can be fully 
utilized for promoting research on subjects relating to inter- 
national relations as well , and some half a dozen research 
students are at work on problems such as international control* 
of opinion as effected through the League of Nations, Russo- 
Amencan relations, Indo-Nepalese relations, and the maodaies- 
system Obviously, however, this hardly touches the fringes of 
the subject 

The basic essentials of research into international relation? 
in India will, m the present writer’s judgment, take some time to- 
develop The two essentials are first, men and women who 
combine, on the one hand, academic temper and training m the 
history of international development, and the political and 
economic ideas which have been shaping world history during 
the past one hundred years and, on the other, direct knowledge’ 
of the social, economic and political conditions in other lands 
which can come only from living for some timeamidslthe people 
of those lands sharing their life It is bookish and unreal for 
an Indian scholar to write authoritatively, for instance, about 
Japan or Indonesia or Iran— and draw conclusions on policy 
tovards them without having lived for some time in those coun- 
tries and getting steeped jn their social set up or the histone- 
traditions which influence men s lives and thoughts The number 
of such persons available in India will undoubtedly grow as 
India’s external contacts grow , until then emphasis is bound to 
be rather on the provision of information, descriptive surveys,, 
and documentation than on more substantial and analytic contri- 
butions of a fundamental nature 

It will be useful in this context to mention the efforts that 
are being made by the Indian Council of World Affairs m the 
field of research and documentation Set up in 1943 to provide 
a forum for the objective study of international relations, it has 
now some 1,800 members all over India, and is in close touch with 
all the universities, most of which are also Corporate Members 
of the Council The Council has also recently established a- 
Research Board with the Vice ChaoccUor of Delhi UcwtiViiy 
as its Chairman, and leading economists, historians, and political 
scientists among its members to plan and guide research ; its 
secretariat has a surveys and documents department with a 
director at its head and an information section toassisthim The- 
Council also publishes a quarterly journal (a journal of inter- 
national affairs) 

Among the publications of tbe Council may be mentioned 
Labour in South-East Asia, edited by Dr P P Pillai , India's Post- 
War Reconstruction and Its International Aspects, by Dr P S Loia- „ 
nathan , Basic Problems of Relief, Rehabilitation and Reconstruction 
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m South-East Asia , by Dr J Russell Andrus , The Basis of an 
Indo British Treaty, by K M Pamkkar , Reconstruction of India s 
Foreign Trade, by Dr BN Ganguli , Indo Russian Trade, by 
S N Siddq, Asia's Trade by B G Ghate , Regionalism and World 
Security Symposium , The International Position of India’s Raw 
Materials, by N V Sovam , Economic Relations of India with South- 
East Asia and the Far East, by N V Sovam , Mam Trends m Post 
War American Foreign Policy, by Vera M Dean , The Foreign Trade 
■of India, by H Venkatasubbiah , and Indians Overseas, by C 
"Kondapi 

Studies in progress include the following Peace Settlements 
- since 1945, by Dr Ginja K Mookerjee ; The Growth ofUS- 
U SS R Tension in Asia (1945-1950), by Mr Bimnan,\The Structure 
•of Asia's Economy by Dr V K R V Rao, India's Economic Relations 
-with Far Eastern and Pacific Countries (with special reference to 
trade, investment, shipping and migration) by Dr B N Ganguli, 
The Foundations of India s Foreign Policy, by Dr Bisheswar Prasad , 
Jndiu’s Foreign Relations, by a Study Group of the Council , 
India and Her Neighbours India and Burma, by W S Desai , India 
and Malaya, by N Raghavan , India and Australia, by Frank 
Moraes , India and China, by Tan Yun Shan , Indians in South 
Africa, by Miss R C Manchester , and S-cuno- and Defence 
Problems in India, Southern Asia and the Indian Ocean Region, by a 
Study Group of the Council 

On the surveys and documentation side, it has been planned 
to prepare and publish two senes dating from 15 August 1947 
entitled Select Documents on Asian Affairs and India in World Affairs 
The Asian documents would be arranged in three volumes 
"Vol I — India Vol II— East and South East Asia and Vol III— 
West Asia ( Pakistan and the Middle East Countries ) , each volume 
will have an introduction relating the documents to the social, 
economic and political background of the countries concerned 
India m World Affairs is planned as a survey of India s external 
relations , the first volume covering the period August 1947 to 
January 1949 was published by K P Karuna-Karan m 1952 
These two senes have been planned in co operation with the 
Asian Relations Organization, the Institute of Pacific Relations, 
the Delhi University and the Aligarh University An editorial 
board consisting of scholars from these institutions and of others 
from Chatham House, the University of Syria and the Hoover 
Institute, has been put in charge of the whole work 

It is hoped that these first steps taken by the Council in the 
field of research and documentation will prove of value to 
students of international relations 

Organization of a Degree Course in International Relations in India 
■So far, little headway has been made in teaching international 
relations as an integrated subject This is perhaps an advant- 
age, as with the re organization of the university courses now 
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contemplated under the Radbaknshnan Report a proper founda 
tion may be laid for the new study, and the experience of the 
United Kingdom and the United States fully utilized. 

There are very few trained scholars available in Tndia 
The supply of basic documents and research material js also 
small Efforts muse be made to increase both and in the mean- 
time the course should be introduced only in a few universities 
on some basis of regional specialization , the introduction of a 
wider undergraduate course on the American model, even if 
desirable can only be considered later when the supply of docu- 
ments and books and qualified teachers is adequate 

The student in India who specializes m international rela- 
10 ns at the postgraduate level must be enabled to have— in 
addition to a grounding in modern European history since the- 
French Revolution (which is the basic knowledge required for 
an understanding of modern international problems) — an ade- 
quate knowledge of the history, the social background and the- 
institutions of South East Asia, the Middle East or the Far East— 
with an adequate knowledge of one of the important languages- 
of the region— Dutch, French, Arabic, Chinese, Japanese or 
Malayan 

On the basis of the foregoing considerations it is suggested 

that 

1 An M A Course in International Relations be introduced u> 
three universities, one of them offering a specialized course ort 
South East Asia, a second on the Middle East, and a third on 
the Far East Duplication must be avoided at this early stage 

2 The course should be of two years’ duration 

3 The course should be open only to graduates who have- 
specialized in history, economics and politics 

4 The course should comprise a study of the following subjects 
geography— m relation to national power and international 
relations m general , international political relations sinco 
1878 , international economic relations , international Iawr 
mternational organization , India’s foreign relations in the- 
twentieth century, one of the following (a) South East Asia 
—its history, social and economic background and political 
institutions (b) the Far East— its history, social and economic 
background and political institutions , (c) the Middle East— 
its history, social and economic background and political 
institutions one of the following languages Dutch, French* 
Arabic, Chinese, Japanese, Malayan 

It is suggested that theB A course in history be so arranged that 
a student should have a basic knowledge of European history 
since the French Revolution, economics, economic history* 
political theory and political institutions 
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As to the paucity of qualified teachers, it is suggested that 
(a) full advantage be taken of theFulbright scheme in us applica- 
tion to India to get a few distinguished teachers of international 
affairs from America to stay a couple of years in India and help 
to start the course on proper foundations, and to send senior 
teachers from India to schools of international affairs at Columbia, 
Yale, Princeton, and the Harvard universities for training in the 
subject for two years ,(&) the Indian Government be requested 
to set apart half a dozen scholarships out of the scholarships 
available for studies in foreign countries for training in interna- 
tional relations in the British and American universities ; (c) the 
universities which decide to start instruction m international 
affairs as referred to above be requested to decide also on the 
particular region each w ould specialize on, and send one or two 
senior professors foY a period of one to two years to the region 
concerned for field study and for getting in touch with scholars 
on the spot and to get background information regarding the 
region and the people It is suggested too that the professors 
referred to be invited, after direct investigation on the spot, to 
write monographs on some such aspect of the social, political or 
economic life of the country visited by them. 

As to the lack of basic documents and research material on 
international relations referred to above, early and considerable 
efforts must be made to make up the shortage The Secretariat 
of the Indian Council of World Affairs is shortly taking up the 
compilation of a Guide to Documents and Research Publication [since 
1920, and it is hoped to make thisavailable as early as possible 
It only remains to add that, following the recommendation 
of the Radhakrishnan Committee, the Indian Council of World 
Affairs will be very glad to co-operate with the universities in all 
possible ways for stimulating the study and teaching of interna- 
tional relations, in particular by their extensive contacts with 
research institutes and scholars in the field to get the best scholars 
to India for starting the courses referred, to acquire the necessary 
documents and research publications, and generally for supplying 
information on questions relating to international relations 
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THE TEACHING OF SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY AND SOCJAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


by G S. Ghurye 


Sociology 

Uniter sit y of Bombay 

In India sociology owes its first appearance to the initiative of 
the Governmentof India Itwas about 1914 that the then Govern* 
meat of India madejaafterof asubstantia/annua/granr to enable 
the University of Bombay to establish teaching departments or 
posts in the subjects of sociology and social sciences The university 
in its endeavour to turn itself into a teaching institution— it was 
till then merely an examining body-sought the advice of famous 
educationists and ultimately sanctioned a scheme for teaching 
posts in sociology and in economics In 1919itstartcd its Depart 
ment of Sociology and Civics by appointing Professor llatcr Sir) 
Patrick Geddes as the professor of sociology A year later an 
assistant professor of his choice was appointed to assist him. The 
university further announced that it would send a capable Indian 
student on Professor Geddes* advice to foreign countries 3S us 
scholar to study sociology and research methods. There were 
about a dozen students who then attended the lectures of Geddes 
He had also organized a town planning exhibition much appreci- 
ated at thattime On Geddes’ recommendation Mr G S Ghur>e. 
who had won high university honours in Sanskrit and fnglish 
studies, was selected by the university as us scholar to be sent 
abroad for sociological studies In August 1920 Mr Ghurye 
proceeded to England as the university scholar In London he 
joined the LondonSchoolofEconomicsandworkcdfortwo terms 
with Professors E J Urwick and L T Hobhousc Needless to 
say coming from Geddes he was in close touch with the Lc P/ay 
school in general and Victor Branford m particular Later Ghurye 
moved to Cambridge and put himself under the guidance of 
W H R Utters F RS , n fro was then not only thclcadinganihro- 
pologist of Britain but was also one of the few eminent psycho- 
fogists who, accepting the man methodological contribution of 
Freud to thestudy of mind did not ag rcc withhim in his emphasis 
on sex Mr Ghurye took his Ph D degree at Cambridge in the 
faculty of anthropology in 1923 and return'd to India He then 
went to Culcutta for some time to observe and study Bengal life 
and wasbroight into contact with the workersin the Department 
of Anthropology of the Calcutta University 

In 1924 on the retirement of Professor Geddes, the Bombay 

University appointed Mr Ghurye render in sociology and to head 
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the department. Later Mr N A Thootis was appointed as a 
reader in the department 

From the inception of the department, when there was no 
course in sociology in the university, a postgraduate curriculum 
in sociology, which could be offered for the M A degree exami- 
nation, came into being And the teachers m the department 
delivered regular lectures designed to cover the syllabus In 
-accordance with the scheme of studies then current m the Bombay 
University there were only four papers in sociology out of 
the total number of eight which every candidate for the M A 
degree had to take The candidate could take the remaining 
four papers in either philosophy, history and politics or 
■economics He could not combine sociology with any other 
subject Sociology came under the history branch where econo- 
mics and politics were also placed Though students in the 
philosophy branch were permitted to combine four papers tn 
philosophy with four in sociology, in the constitution of the 
boards of studies, sociology figured under history, and sociolo- 
gists had to seek election to the composite board of studies in 
history, politics and economics Later the board was split up 
into two , and history with archaeology was made a separate 
board of studies The other section of the old board came to be 
appropriately designated as the board of studies in economics, 
politics and sociology Tilltoday the same arrangement is current. 
Sociologists have to seek election to this composite board to take 
eare of their subject The resu't has not been favourable to the 
interests of sociology Out of the eight members of the com- 
pose board of studies there is only one sociologist, all others 
at present are economists Owing to vagaries of election for 
more than six months about a year ago, there was no sociologist 
on the board at all In 1943, i e a quarter of a century after the 
inception of the Department of sociology and the introduction 
of sociology as a subject in the postgraduate curriculum, the 
courses and the syllabus were changed Sociology became a 
complete degree subject by itself Since then sociology can 
cither be offered as complementary to the other subjects as before 
in four papers or as a complete subject by itself in eight papers 
Soon after the inception of the department, it became 
possible far candidates for the M A degree to submit a thesis in 
lieu of the four papers in sociology, working under the guidance 
of the two university teachers appointed in the department Up 
yi the time Mr Ghurye took charge of the department m June 
1924 only one student had successfully completed his thesis and 
there was no student attached to the department The univer- 
sity regulations were soon changed so as to enable a candidate 
to take his M A degree entirely in sociology under the history 
branch by submitting a thesis in lieu of the eight papers Fur- 
ther changes in the regulations established the Ph D degree, 
which could be taken for the first time m 1936 The distinction 
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of being the first Ph D in the arts faculty of the Bombay Univer- 
sity went to the sociology student who worked under Mr. Ghurye’s- 
guidance and wrote a thesis on the untouchable workers of 
Bombay City 

In 1926 only two students had offered sociology papers at 
the MA examination In 1951 there were 84 candidates who 
offered the complementary four papers of sociology In addition, 
28 candidates appeared with eight papers in sociology The M A. 
class for sociology with eight papers is at present in the neigh- 
bourhood of 120 Since 1924, there has been an increasing 
number of students desiring to write theses for either the M A 
or the Ph D degree Since the establishment of the sociology 
course students desiring to work for the Ph D degree are rarely 
admitted unless they have taken the M A degree m sociology 
either papers or by theses The rush of students desiring to work 
for a degree has been so great that the authonties later put a 
ceiling on the maximum number of students that may be registered 
with a university teacher No university teacher is normally 
allowed to have more than 10 thesis students under his charge 

During these years no less than 81 students successfully 
completed their thesis under the guidance of the university 
teachers of the department The department was strengthened 
by the addition of two lecturers in 1942 Mr. Ghurye, the reader 
and head, was appointed professor and head in 1934 and 50 
students completed their thesis under his guidance Research 
guidance has, in fact, been a very prominent feature and a suc- 
cessful endeavour of the Department of Sociology 

Research gives not only training in research methods but 
also a keener insight into the problems and fields of study related 
to the subject. But it remains barren so long as it is not publish- 
ed, and it is to the credit of the Bombay University that in spite 
of great difficulties in the way of publication a fair number of 
theses have been published in book form and some as papers in 
the Journal of the Unnersity of Bombay The first Ph D thesis in 
sociology, published in 1938, was on the untouchable workers of 
Bombay City But the honour of the first thesis in sociology 
to be published goes to S V Karandikar’s Hindu Exogamy , which 
was out in 1929 This was a thesis submitted for the M A 
degree in 1927 as the Ph D degree was not then instituted ‘The 
Kalkaris’, Changing views on marriage and family*, 'Hindu art 
its social setting’, ‘Whiter woman’, ‘Hindu social institutions’, 
‘Marriage and family in Mysore’, ‘The farmer, his welfare and 
wealth’, ‘The Waslis , Life and living in the rural Karnatak’, 
‘Hindu kinship’. ‘Life in ancient India’, ‘Social background of 
Indian nationalism*, ‘Hindu woman and her future’. Society and 
the visually handicapped’, and ‘Folk dance of Maharashtra’ 
appeared in regular succession the first in 1934 and the last in 
1950 All were theses accepted for the degree of M A or PhD 
Some were published in the form of papers in the issues of the 
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Journal of the Bombay University ; others are under preparation for 
the press— ‘The nature of crime’, ‘Factory workers of Bombay 
City’ and ‘The Agns’ may be singled out for mention AmoDg 
those not published are the following two works on psychologi- 
cal aspects— (o') ‘Instinct and habit in society’ and (h) Senti- 
ments’ , three community studies— (o) ‘Customs and manners ot 
the Muslims of the United Provinces’, (6) ‘The Thakurs .and 
(c) ‘Sind Hindu culiure’, one on the sociology of knowledge, 
‘The extent of rational thought in India’, and one on group 
tension, the ‘Social background of the Hindu Moslem problem’ 

Research by the teachers in the department and research 
guidance of students has since 1924 been considered the most 
important function of the department Mr Ghurye has published 
at least 20 papers in different journals, some of which may be 
mentioned ‘Dual organization m India’, ‘Kinship usages in Indo- 
Aryan literature’, Population statistics of the Indian census of 
1931*, ‘Age at marriage’, ‘Marriage and widowhood’, ‘Sex habits 
of a sample of middle class people’, ‘Birth control practice’, 
‘Salary andotherconditionsof work of Bombay clerks’, ‘Sociology 
and social work* and ‘The social process’ His book Caste and ’ 
Race in India was published in 1932 and was revised and published 
in 1950 under the title Caste and Class in India Aborigines {so called )• 
and their Future, which appeardm 1943, put forward the view that 
the only solution of the aboriginal problem of India lay in the 
slow but progressive assimilation of the so called aborigines with 
the farmers and peasants of their adjoining districts, between 
whom and themselves there was the largest degree of cultural 
homogeneity This view opposed the then prevailing attitude off 
experts that the best future for the aborigines lay in their isolation 
from the surrounding population Culture and Society, his next 
publication, discusses the difference between civilization and culture 
and, after passing under review British literary and other criticism, 
of the Victorian Age, shows how th^ recent trend of thought is 
towards studying human culture and history as a whole The 
book also discusses the agencies that create culture and points 
out the significant role which universities have to play in the 
resurgence of culture OccidentalCmlizaiwn,\vh\ch soon followed, 
takes up the theme of non contemporaneity of pastcivihzed periods 
and explores it in relation to Europe European civilization, 
which is polynational, is thus shown to be a unit pattern to which 
national civilizations have contributed their quota at varied 
intervals His latest book is Indian Costume, published in 1951 
It not only presents a complete history of Indian costume during 
3 000 years and more but also propounds the thesis that there is 
a sociology of costume as there is a psychology of it Mr N A 
Thootis, who received the degree of D Phil from Oxford Univer- 
sity in 1923 for his thesis on the Vaishoavas of Gujarat, published 
his work under the same title in 1936 after revising it and incor- 
porating in it his riper view on methodology. Mr. Kapaedia, 
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•one of the" lecturers in sociology, brought out his book, Hindu 
Kinship, which, m addition to being a masterly survey of Hindu 
social history over 2,000 years, attempts a sociological explana- 
tion of certain developments in the medieval Hindu law. It is in 
a sense a contribution to the study of the interaction of law and 
society In the light of the sociological study of Hindu law he 
published a criticism of the recent proposals for its reform in his 
brochure, the Hindu Code Bill In another more recent brochure 
he discussed certain aspects of Naga culture and raised the 
question of the propriety of certain anthropological doctrines 

Lucknow University 

Lucknow University has been a teaching university from its 
inception Its sociology course is only a year or two younger 
than that of Bombay University Butfrom thevery beginning the 
department has been a composite one, called the Department of 
Economics, the head of the department being professor of both 
economics and sociology Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee filled 
this post tillrecentlyanditisnowheldby Professor Dhurjatiprasad 
Mukerjee Professor R Mukerjee published a number of books 
on economic problems including food and population He has 
also written a study of Eastern democracies and one on mysticism 
In sociology he is best known for his work on regionalism and 
on social ecology One of his pupils, Mr. Haikerwal, published 
an interesting thesis on Indian crime- Professor D. Mukerjee 
has written on Tagore, on music and on Indian history His 
sociological works are Modem Indian Culture and Basic Concepts 
w Sociology . Both the undergraduate and postgraduate teaching 
being the concern of the university, the university teachers have 
to deliver a rather large number of lectures They have little 
time for their own research, nor is research guidance possible to 
a very great extent, therefore the number of research students 
leaving Lucknow University after a research degree have been 
comparatively few 

University of Calcutta 

In Calcutta University for some years it has been the practice to 
present two papers in sociology for the M A degree examination 
under economics and politics Professor Benoykumara Saskar 
lectured in this course Professor Saskar has published a number 
of books on economics, politics and history, and two sociological 
works The Folk Element in Hindu Culture and Posit ne Background 
of Hindu Sociology 
Social Anthropology 1 

.Several years after the Department of Sociology was opened in 
Bombay University, the University of Calcutta started ns Deparl- 


1 A special report on recent developments in the teaJung of social anthropo- 
logy is added to this more general outline (see p 16a) 
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ment of Anthropology of which Mr. L K Ananthakrisbna Iyer 
was put in charge Mr. Iyer was already known as the author 
of Tribes and Castes of Cochin , a contribution during the middle 
period of the project of Sir Herbert Risley, which had started 
with his Tribes and Castes of Bengal and Dr W Crooke’s Tribes 
and Castes of the United Provinces, published in the 1890’s Dr 
Iyer’s work appeared two years or so later than that of Edgar 
Thurston on Tribes and Castes of the Madras Presidency which 
came out in seven volumes in about 1907 In the third period 
of Herbert Risley’s schemes came the Tribes and the Castes of the- 
Central Provinces by R V Russell in 1916 and the Tribes and 
Castes of Bombay by R E Enthoven in 1921 The Tribes and" 
Castes Survey of Mysore , of which some volumes were published >. 
was revised by Dr L K Ananthaknshoa Iyer in the 1930’s and 
brought out with an elaborate introduction by von Eickstedt 
Dr Iyer had close correspondence with A H Keane, then with 
Dr. Haddon and lastly with von Eickstedt 

In 1906 had appeared the epoch-making ethnographic 
survey of the Todas by Dr W H R Rivers which had such a 
strong influence on Indian students of social life Dr. Sarat 
Chandra Roy, a lawyer practising at Ranchi in Bihar, and Dr 
Ramaprasad Chanda, who was m charge of the archaeological 
section of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, were two outstanding 
scholars who saw new light and worked to spread it among their 
countrymen Half a dozen works of Roy, beginning with his. 
monographs on Mudas and Oraons, testify to his untiringatterapt 
to bring to the notice of his countrymen and fellow anthropolo- 
gists the problems facing the so-called aborigines of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau He was encouraged by both Haddon and 
Rivers Chanda was well-read in Sanskrit and profoundly inter- 
ested in ancient Indian art and history Combining these interests 
with his new anthropological viewpoint he made an original 
approach to Indian history in his Indo-Aryan Races published in 
1916 He also helped Iyer in the work of the new department 
of the Calcutta University 

On the retirement of Iyer, Dr Panchanan Mitra was appoint- 
ed the head of the department and the post was made into a 
full professorship. On the sad and early death of Mitca, its 
present head, Kshilishprasad Chattopadhyaya, was appointed 
to the chair two or three years before tbe second world war. 
Professor Chattopadhyaya took his anthropological training 
under W. H R Rivers at Cambridge, where he took his M Sc 
degree m 1923 For a number of years before he came to the 
Department of Anthropology of Calcutta University as its head 
he worked as the Education Officer of the Calcutta Corporation 
Since his return to anthropology Professor Chattopadhyaya has 
been carrying on work which clearly indicates that his view of 
social anthropology is precisely the same as that of some American 
anthropologists It almost equates social anthropology with 
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sociology. That social anthropology cannot and should not 
-confine itself to the life of primitive peoples alone but ought 
to include the study of more highly developed civilized societies 
was recently stressed m Britain by the new holder of the chair of 
•anthropology at Oxford, Professor Evans Pritchard, in his in- 
-augural lecture Years ago this view was put forward cogently 
and enthusiastically by H J E Peake, a former president of the 
-Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain In India 
with its huge number of groups in all stages of culture there is 
mo room for distinguishing and clearly separating social anthro- 
pology from sociology Itaugurswellforlndiathatif, in Bombay, 
-sociology includes social anthropology, in Calcutta, social anthro- 
pology is extended to include sociology to some extent 

Dr. Dhirendranatha Majumdar joined the Lucknow Univer- 
sity Department of Economics and Sociology to take charge of 
-anthropology He took his anthropological training at Calcutta 
and Cambridge From Cambridge, where he took the Ph D 
degree, he returned to his post four or five years before the 
•second world war Recently he has been made a full professor 
and his subject is likely to be separated from the economics and 
sociology combination to become a separate department of 
anthropology Anthropology is now a complete subject by 
itself which can be offered for the M A degree examination He 
holds the same view of social anthropology, as does Professor 
•Chattopadhyaya He has been actively connected with prison 
reform in the United Provinces and has included a whole paper 
on crime in the M A course He has published a number of 
works, of which Tubes in Transition and his revised version Affairs 
of a Tribe are very well known Others of his works which may 
be mentioned are Fortunes of Printline Tribes and Races andCuItures 
■of India 

The Zoological Survey of India, through the effort of Dr. 
Anandale, its director, got an anthropologist attached to it 
about the same time that Calcutta University started its Depart 
ment of Anthropology Dr B S Guba, who was the first 
anthropologist of the Zoological Survey, is a Harvard graduate 
For some years now, Dr Guba has directed a more or less 
separate Anthropological Survey of India Formerly the survey 
confined its activities to those which are properly the sub depart- 
mental work of zoology, wz physical measurements of human 
subjects Recently Dr Guba has expanded the field of the survey 
work so as to coincide with sociological survey work and has 
undertaken to tram selected staff for his own particular field 

In Madras, the Government Museum has since early m its 
history been fortunate to have officials interested in anthropo- 
logy For example, Fawcett’s work on some of the South Indian 
tribes is well known E Thurston was also connected with the 
Museum Today a fulJy trained anthropologist is the superin- 
tendent of the Museum, Dr A.Aiyappan.who worked in London 
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under the guidance of Professor Raymond Firth and returned 
to India after receiving his PhD degree He | has published 
valuable monographs on two or three South Indian groups 

Social Psychology 1 

To Lucknow University goes the credit of being the first among 
Indian universities to designate to social psychology a separate 
place in the curriculum The late Dr N Sengupta, who was 
trained in the United States of America, professed that subject 
with distinction during the early thirties of the century His 
hook, Introduction to Social Psychology , written in collaboration 
with Professor Radhakamal Mukerjee, is widely used in univer- 
sities His untimely death was a severe blow to the nascent 
discipline of social psychology His successor Professor Kali 
Prasad is carrying on his distinguished tradition at Lucknow. 
Another new and vigotous centre has arisen at Patna University 
under Professor H P Maiti Professor Maiti himself studied 
mainly at the Department of Psychology of Calcutta University 
At Bombay there is no separate department of psychology but 
there is a whole paper on social psychology in the sociology 
curriculum Social psychology is being more and more recog- 
nized as is evident from its inclusion m psychology courses in 
departments of philosophy as for the B A curriculum at Bombay 
Dr Naidu of Annamalai University in his book on psychology 
illustrates this shift very clearly 

University lecturers, readers and professors are appointed 
through an ad hoc selection committee Normally it includes at 
least one but more often two eminent experts from outside the 
particular university where the post is to be filled Conditions 
of service vary as also the nature of work and the amount of 
time they have to devote to students In Bombay where there 
is postgraduate work in addition to the two hours of lecturing 
and two hours or so which are reserved for consultations by 
students attending lectures, the number of hours a teacher is 
occupied with students’ work depends on the number of research 
students the teacher has under his guidance A research student 
is generally given one hour per week in the first six months of 
his research registration Thereafter one hour a fortnight is the 
average The amount of work involved leaves a fair amount of 
time for the teacher not only to read up in his subject, but also 
to pursue research projects of his own As there are two research 
assistants the pursuit of research is facilitated The library 
facilities are not as good as one would desire nor up to the re 
quirements of modern research In Lucknow, as undergraduate 
lecturing also is done by the university teacher, he does not 
get sufficient time for his own research 


1 A special report on recent developments in the teaching of social 
is added to this more general outline (see p 178) 


psychology 
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In many Indian universities, the university teachers by their 
conditions of service are prohibited from doing any paid work: 
without the previous sanction of the authorities, even though it 
may be in the academic vacations. Even examinership in one’s 
own subject in any but one’s own university cannot be accepted 
without such sanction, though this is generally granted. When 
any other kind of work for which an honorarium or fee is receiv- 
ed is undertaken, the university requires the teacher to make 
over half of his earned honorarium to the university. For socio- 
logists there is, however, little opportunity for such work. 

India has not had her Martin White or Nuffield; and socio- 
logy has failed to receive any financial help from private muni- 
ficence. Even the government has not seen fit to endow or help- 
forward sociology. The avenues of employment open to students, 
who have done sociology by papers or pursued a course of 
research and turned out a good Ph D thesis, are the same as for 
students of history or literature- The special fields, where socio- 
logists are likely to have openings, are the various social services 
and welfare activities. With three centres, Bombay, Calcutta 
and Delhi, training students in social work, these special fields, 
which are opening out more and more, have tended to be 
manned by the trainees of the social work institute. Neverthe- 
less there is great enthusiasm in the student world for sociology. 
Given sociology departments organized under their own profes- 
sors as separate units and some financial aid, it should be easily 
possible to double the number of students of sociology and 
researchers in two or three years. The progress of sociology in 
the University of Bombay, in spite of the fact that' it is attached 
to the Economics department, clearly shows this. 



Appendix IX 

COURSES IN SOCIOLOGY, SOCIAL PSYCHO- 
LOGY AND SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


University 


No of Proportion Teaching University No of 
Degree pa p e rs of total » stage- posts students 


Sociology 


Agra 

BA. 

3 

3/10 

Intro- 
duced in 

Nil 






1950 



Baroda 

BA 

2 

2/7 

University 

One 

None 




professor- 
ship insti 

so far 








tuted 

(1951) 


Bombay 

BA 

2 

1/5 

College 

Nil 

105 


M A 

8 (entire 
examination) 

University 

1 professor 

28 

>/« 



4 (half 


I reader. 




examination) 

1/2 

University 

2 lecturers 

84 

Calcutta 

M A 

2 

1/4 

University 

1 lecturer 


Delhi 

MA 

3 

3/8 

Social work 


61 





College 



Karnataka 

BA 

MA* 

2 

1/5 

College 

One profes 
sorship in 

20 






stituted (1951) 


Lucknow B A (Pass) 1 (compulsory) 1/4 University 384 

B A (Hons l 1 (compulsory; 1/5 University 10 

M A (Part l) 1 1/4 University I4fi 

M A (Part 2) 2 1/2 University 24 


Mysore BA (Pass) 1 1/2 
BA (Hods) 1 1/2 


1/6 University Professor of 75 

1/8 philosophy 

manages it 3 


Nagpur M A 1 sociology. No provision 

1 anthropology. of special 

(under politics) teachers 
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Unnersity 

Degree 

A o of 
Papers 

Proportion 
of total 

Teaching 

stage 

Unnersity No of 
posts students 


Pooas BA 4 


MA 

4 

1/2 

University 1 reader 10 


or 

or 

in sociology 


8 

1/1 

and anthro- 




pology, 1 lec- 


curcr in so- 
ciology 


Social Psychology 

Agra B A 1 1/10 Introduced Nil 

in 1943 


Bombay 

BA 

1 

1/10 

College 

Nil 

15 


BSC 

1 

1/12 

University 

Professor 
of psycho- 
logy and Dept 
of Psychology 


Calcutta 

M Sc 

1 

1/8 

Univer*ity 



Delhi 

MA 

1 

1/8* 




Karnataka 

BA 

2 

1/5 

College 


35 

Lucknow 

MA (Part 2) 

1 

1/4 

University 

Under Pm- 
losophy Dept 

8 

Myscrc 

BA (Pass) 

B A (Hons ) 

1/2 

1/2 

1/18 

1/24 

University 

Profes'or of 
philosophy 

75 

8 

Patna 

BA. 

M A 
or 

M Sc 

1/2 

(comp ) 

2 (opt ) 

1/16 

1/* 

University 

University 

1 Professor 
of applied 
psychology, 

1 lecturer 

8 

Poona 

BA 

1 

1/10 

College 



Social Anthropology 






Bombay 

BA. 

2 

1/15 

Cultural Nil 

Anthropology 

College 

5 

Nagpur 

M A 1 sociology, 

1 anthropology 
(under politics) 

1/7 

No provision 
o/ spec, aj 
teachers 

15 
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Proportion Teaching 

University No of 


Degree papers 

of total 

stage 

points students 



1/2 

Anlhropo 

1 professor, 

6 



or 


2 lecturers. 

4 



1/4 

University 4 asst lecturers. 






1 part time 






lecturer 



MA MSc 

1/1 



6 

Delhi 

M Sc , M A 

1/1 Anthropology 

I reader. 

17 




University 

2 lecturers 



BA 2 

I/O 

Introduced in 






1950 



Lucknow 

BA (Pass) 3 

3/5 

University 


384 


BA (Hons) 1 

1/5 

University 


8 


M A (Part 1) 1 

1/4 

University 


74 


MA (Part 2) 1 

1/4 

University 


24 

Mysore 

B A. (Pass) 1 

1/9 

University 


75 


B A. (Hons ) 1 

1/12 



8 

1 By total 

is meant the total number of papers a candidate is required to 

pre- 


pare and pass at the particular examination At the M A examination the 
papers are generally eight and the subjects not more than two At the B A 
examination the papers are generally ten and the number of different subjects 
is between three and five 

2 By teaching stage* is meant the stage in the educa lonal system at which the 
subj»ct occurs There are two such stages with which this repoit is concerned 
The first stage is the B A or the B Sc, stage generally called the undergradu- 
ate stage The teaching at this stage is conducted by the individual colleges 
At residential universities like the Lucknow University even this stage is how- 
ever the concern of the university The students are prepared for the first 
degree either BA or B Sc The second stage is the M A or M.S„ stage 
Tne postgraduate stage in most universities now, is more or less directly the 
concern of the university The teaching at this stag* in many subj-cts is done 
by teachers appointed by the university and responsible to it 

3 To be operative the course bemg the same as in Bombay 

-4 Same as in Bombay, but not operative 

b Included in the three papers of social worlr 


Other Diplomas 

In addition to the above there are three diploma courses which 

include sociology and social psychology 

1 Calcutta University awards a postgraduate diploma m social 
work— the course includes both sociology and social psycho 
logy taught by university teachers 

2 J K Institute of Sociology and Human Relations Lucknow, 
grants postgraduate diploma in social sciences The course 
includes two papers on sociology and social psychology , 
admissions 16 
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3 The Sir Dorab Tate School of Social Sciences, Bombay, grants 
its postgraduate diploma in social work The course includes 
some sociology , admissions 32 

Details of Departments and Courses at the Most Important Centres 

of Sociological Studies 

Bombay 

The university maintain, the Department of Sociology with the- 
staff mentioned above It has been in existence for more than 
25 years and has turned out a number of sociologists The titles 
of papers for the M A examination with papers are general 
sociology , social biology social psychology , Indian sociology 
Advance sociology group civilization and culture , advanced' 
study of social institutions, marriage and family, property, rank, 
justice Hindu social thought, Moslem social thought, education 
crime , archaeology and ethnology of India 

In addition to catering to the needs of M A students pre 
paring for the examination by papers, the department guides 
research students both for the M A and for the Ph D degrees- 
by thesis During the last 25 years 44 students took the M A 
degree by thesis and 36 took the Ph D 
Calcutta 

Has had a Department of Anthropology for the last three jears- 
The present personnel arrangement is given in the table above 
It has also a Department of Psychology 
Lucknow 

The university maintains the Department of Economics and 
Sociology with two professors of economics and sociology, one 
professor of anthropology and nine lecturers. The one paper for 
the B A pass degree is entitled Social institutions and culture’ 
The one paper for the B A Honours degree and for the M A 
Part I examination is called ‘Principles of sociology The two 
papers for the M A Part II examination are designated as- 
advanced sociology and culture and civilization 

The department guides research students in economics 
sociology and anthropology During its existence from 1921 till 
1950 it sent out 5 Ph D s in sociology and anthropology 
Mysore 

Sociology has been taught under the Department of Philosophy 
for more than twenty years The three papers of the B A exa- 
mination are named principles of sociology, Indian social ins- 
titutions and social psychology, anthropology , and the two 
papers at the M A examination included under social philoso- 
phy are principles of sociology and Indian social institutions 
Patna 

Has recently created -i Department of Sociology 



Chapter VI 

SPECIAL REPORT ON THE TEACHING OF 
SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY 1 


D. iV. Majumdar 


Trends in Social Anthropology from the Indian Point of View 

The role that social anthropology has played in the understand- 
ing and interpretation of human culture by mapping out the 
steps and processes of cultural history has made it a vital link m 
the chain of integrated studies of human life and cultural 
progress Social anthropology has stepped out of the antiquarian’s 
-attic into the realm of scientific thought A variety of disciplines, 
old and new, learned and superficial, scientific and humanitarian, 
deal with man, and each has a recognized scope, claims and 
pretentions Anthropology as a young science cannot claim the 
scope covered by the older ones This will simply not be 
conceded, nor could anthropology win a victory by emphasizing 
its methodology, for no social science will accept tools or techni- 
ques which have not been tried with success in its own field of 
study This explains how anthropology started with the study 
of those aspects of culture which were not dealt with by the other 
social sciences and of people who were primitive or unknown, 
.so that anthropology became the science of the ‘left-overs’ That 
js why a celebrated American anthropologist. Professor A L 
Kroeber, defines the scope of anthropology as a study of ‘nations 
without records’, of ‘history without notable events’, ‘institutions 
strange in flavour’ and ‘languages that have never been written’ 
Social anthropology started, in the words of the late Pro- 
fessor Bronislaw Malinowski, on a road that began m jungles, 
deserts and swamps, in the South Sea Islands, m the Andamans, 
Africa, till today it has reached the centres of civilization It 
is perhaps the greatest scientific odyssey in modern humanism’. 
Tt began with the study of savage society, with magic, myth and 
religion, rituals, totemism and tribal structures, with the forms 
of primitive marriage, human sacrifice and cannibalism and 
today views society in terms of needs, basic or derivate, attitudes, 
ethos, patterns or cofigurations, and evaluates the role that 
-culture plays in the human struggle for survival 

Once anthropology felt conscious of its scientific status and 
of its utility as a contributor to human knowledge and under- 
standing of cultural processes, it began to absorb more and more 


1 The present report is to be regarded as a supplement to Professor G S 
Ghurye s general report on the teaching of sociology, social psychology and 
cultural anthropology 
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interests, till it even encroached on some older ‘preserves’. The 
analytical and critical evaluations of social anthropology have 
brought it dangerously near other legitimate social disciplines. 
Yet, on record, anthropology, by a comparative study of human 
social institutions, has thrown new light on many a vital aspect of 
our cultural life— on nationality and citizenship, chieftainship, 
and kingship, on rank, justice an d government, slavery and serf * 
dom caste structure, clan organization, shamanism and 
priestcraft and on the effects of the clash and fusion of cultures 
and the contacts of races Anthropology today is a study of 
races, past and present, of cultures old and new, of peoples at 
all levels of cultural development 

The effectiveness of a science is evaluated by the manner 
in which it can slove problems and point to directions forfurther 
inquiry Social anthropologists have studied the institutions of 
the savage which enable us 10 trace the roots or the nexus of our 
cultural life, and the migrations of peoples, with or without the 
sword They have shown how traits of culture suchasagncullure, 
domestication of animals, raegahthic cults, the zodiac, the 
alphabet, the story of the flood, mythology, cosmic beliefs, fables 
and folk songs have been diffused over vast areas of the globe, 
even in the early periods when transport and communications 
were at the lowest point of development The useful arts, tools, 
paleolithic and neolithic metals, paintings and decorations have 
been found to pass from land to land, and centres of cultures 
have shifted in response to the pulsations of the climate and the 
genius of peoples The savage races have been found to behave 
rationally under conditions in which they lived and cultural 
progress has been found to be correlated with personality 
development resulting either from struggles for survival or from 
contacts with alien cultures Modern anthropology claims an 
organic interrelation of cultures and finds co-operation and 
competition, ‘reciprocity and mutuality’ of obligations as cement- 
ing forces that emerge from man’s creative roles, or in his efforts 
to survive and nourish values traditionally acquired 

The anthropological approach has been developed in the 
social sciences and applied anthropology is interested m the 
solution of multiple problems of adaptation, acculturation and 
assimilation of one culture by another culture In the study oi 
community, for example, social anthropologists are painfully 
aware of the clash of interests with other social sciences, but here 
aselsewhereanthropologistshave worked on the principle of ‘live 
and let live . so that a better integration with sociology and psy- 
chology has been the avowed aim of anthropology, as instanced 
by the progress of ‘action research and in ihe study of ‘ national 
character* and ‘swaddling’ In any case, an anthropologist mu»t 
not shirk the responsibility of clarifying the concept of com- 
munity, for it is he who has a wider grasp of realities in the 
context of community organization and cultural practices, but 
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he must aim at a clear integration with the economist, ecologist 
and the rur urbanist, to forge a common approach and effectively 
solve fundamental problems of the human society 

On the positive side, anthropology has several achievements 
to its credit— and it has new objectives Race relations have 
worsened owing to politico economic reasons, lack of under- 
standing and pseudo scientific generalizations A thorough 
search is needed into the nature and reality of human variations, 
and into the kinship of man We hear of disturbances m Israel 
(Palestine), about conflicts between religious groups, between the 
white man and the brown man in the Hast Indies, between the 
French and the Annamites in Indo China We hear also of race 
riots, the antagonism between the Britisher and the Africans of 
lynching of negroes restrictive covenants discrimination, 
immigration laws, refugee problems segregation and Zionism 
These are problems that cannot be solved by administrative 
action or by war, hot or cold but by a scientific approach 
Mushroom shibboleths and slogans, the penumbra of suspicions, 
and ‘ingroup attitudes’— all conspire to embitter human relation 0 
Therefore the problem of culture change, the dynamics of 
adaptive processes and the stresses and steams arising therefrom 
need to be scientifically studied in the context of basic social 
structures and values of peoples An objective appraisal of 
cultural problems is the task of the anthropologist How can 
peoples of different appearances mutuahy unintelligible, speaking 
differnt languages and adopting diverse attitudes, work in peace, 
harmony and understanding , how can the ‘coloured races live 
with the white and yet feel that the> share the same cultural 
heritage’ , how can the various cultures be levelled up and if 
necessary dovetailed into an integrated pattern which will 
harmonize different ways of life and yet keep the values of each** 

Today anthropologists are subjecting the concepts of 
democracy, freedom, communism and capitalism competition 
and planned economy to anthropological analysis, and these 
concepts are being interpreted in the context of human relations 
and of Ihe vital issues of the day If collective security is the 
crying need at present u i* for the anthropologist to clear up 
misunderstandings, remove suspicions, and eliminate fear, unless 
this is done, even top level organization will fail to bring results 
To give a concrete example an anthropologist studies kinship 
structure and usages pertaining to it He finds out how kinship 
links persons together by convergence of interests and sentiment, 
and how it controls and limits those conflicts that are always 
possible as the result of divergence of sentiment or interest The 
lessors derived lead him to study the presence or absence of 
co operation or conflict, and through such studies he evolves a 
working hypothesis for a modus vnendt which will unite larger 
group* and control and limit our group interests and prejudices 
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The battle between the social sciences and the humanities 
is becoming crucial, and anthropologists are now being divided 
into camps, with definite leanings to one or the other The 
humanities are known to have failed in broad generalizations of 
human potentialities, and a reaction against them is understand- 
able Value judgments are on the emotional plane and as such, 
they fail to convince critical minds Social sciences developed 
later than the humanities, and are fundamentally applied sciences 
— the goal being welfare or service to humanity. As Pro- 
fessor A. L Kroeber holds, ' economic theory not only does 
not integrate with general scientific theory, but is incompetent 
to do so Hence the need of a social approach’ In the 
value ratings of the past, prejudices were a big load for the 
humanities to carry, and social scientists were not drawn to the 
study of value systems, for fear of being misunderstood This 
attitude is, one would think, a timid acceptance of the anthro- 
pologist’s view of his own field of study As ProfessorKluckhofan 
says, ‘we anthropologists have talked about religion, discussed 
values, but have been too timid to use the latter term’. Science 
is not concerned with values, and ‘anthropologists want their 
science to rank with other sciences, so “values” have been 
deliberately left out of the anthropolog’st’s catch’ Values and 
cultures are not similar, but they have been regarded as such. 
The essence of culture is selection, and selection naturally involves 
value judgments, these, then, must not be excluded from anthro- 
pological treatment 

Contacts with civilization have produced tension and 
conflicts, and initiated processes of adaptation, acculturation and 
assimilation Why and how such processes work can only be 
understood in terms of values, mores or ethos, how far value 
judgments are related to physiological conditions, how value is 
related to behaviour, are topics that anthropologists simply 
cannot ignore, so that value systems present a legitimate sphere 
of anthropological studies in the social sciences today, as 
yesterday in the humanities. It is in ihe above context, that we 
would like to review the progress of social anthropology in India 
Development of Social Anthropology 

Social anthropology in India has not kept pace with the develop- 
ment m England, cm {fte European corrfinent orrrr Aaienva? 
Although social anthropologists in India are to some extent 
familiar with the work of important British anthropologists, or 
of some continental scholars, their knowledge of American social 
anthropology is not adequate British influence is predominant 
on Indian social anthropology, obviously for historic reasons. 
Exclusive allegiance to ibe English language has had a tremendous 
effect on the shaping of Indian intellectual life and any assess- 
ment of the trends in any discipline during the last J50 years 
must necessarily take into account British inspiration, preferences, 
peculiarities and antics 
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Sir William Jones, an eminent man of letters and a Britisher 
who was, however, no anthropologist, initiated anthropological 
studies in India, as early as 1774, te. several decades before 
anthropology in the West emerged as a separate and independent 
discipline In his inaugural address to the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal, he defined the scope of its inquiries as comprising the 
entire field of studies concerned with ‘man’ and ‘nature’ William 
Jones never talked about ‘anthropology’ yet he initiated the study 
of man The Asiatic Society of Bengal which devoted itself to 
these studies published occasional papers in the society’s journals 
and memoirs, and these along with the work of missionaries, 
travellers and British administrative officers are the earliest an- 
thropological studies It would be difficult to discover any 
specific trend in anthropological studies of the time, for no under- 
lying philosophy or theory can be detected in the early writings 
Interest in the ancient literature of the country, its philosophy, its 
antiquities, and the excitment that is associated with discovery 
or the thrill of observing the strange, the unfamiliar and the exotic 
in human life, was perhaps the main impulse behind the early 
writings on anthropology 

Early in 1807, the directors of the Hon ble East India 
Company initiated a statistical survey of the Presidency of Bengal 
It was considered very important for the administration of the 
country Francis Buchanon was appointed by the Governor 
General in Council to undertake an ethnographic survey, ‘to 
inquire into the condition of the inhabitants of Bengal and their 
religion’ The result of the survey appeared in three volumes in 
1838, under the title History, Antiquities , Topography and Statistics 
of Eastern India Buchanon planned, so we are told, 25 volumes 
on Indian ethnography, but it is not known whether they were 
all compiled, for only the three volumes remain In 1820, Walter 
Hamilton published A Geographical, Statistical and Historical 
Description of Hindustan and Adjacent Countries, based on a collec- 
tion of all printed documents accessible to the public and all the 
manuscript records in the archives of the Indian Board Another 
work by Hamilton was The East India Gazetteer, a companion 
volume to the two pwWw&td easlwi Tb.'MV.Uva’s, Gazi'.iter v.a's 
published in 1854 Campbell published his ethnology of India 
aI the same time, ‘to assist’, as he mentioned, ‘both government 
officials and private persons in making classified and descriptive 
tests in such a uniform nomenclature and arrangement that it 
may be afterwards possible to weld together the whole of the in- 
formation thus obtained’- 

After the first war of Indian independence, what is called 
the Indian Mutiny, the responsibility for the administration of 
India passed to the British Crown Among other things this 
change resulted m a more efficient civil service of which almost 
all members were of British origin and keen on improving the 
standards of administration. An intimate knowledge of the 
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people of the country was indispensable to good government, 
and civil servants in India were anxious to gam an understanding 
of Indian society, its customs and practices As a result, several 
monographs on the tribes of India were published, winch conti- 
nued to appear till the thirties of the present century. These 
monographs followed a particular pattern and are similar to those 
available for the Assam tribes The material presented was not 
confined toethnograpby but3imedat a general acquaintance with 
the area • resources, ecology and economics, with a brief descrip- 
tion ofcustomsand practices of thepeople The monographs were 
supplemented by the administration sponsored census reports- 
in which data were collected to give a brief outline of Indian 
society in a series of monographs on castes and tribes in some 
of the provinces and an all India series of district gazetteers 
containing information on geography, history, geology, flora, 
fauna, ethnology, etc 

The studies mentioned above were not aimed at developing 
theory nor were they scientific studies of the groups or communi- 
ties about whom they were written The sole motive, it appears, 
was that of providingamoreeflkientadmmistration The authors 
of these publications, monographs, census reports, the gazetteers, 
were not trained in anthropology, and they followed the common- 
sense point of view in their interpretation on the hastily collected 
and ‘half baked’ data There were exceptions, no doubt, but 
they were few Commonsense is always a culiural product, and 
in the words of L Bloomfield, ‘what masquerades as common- 
sense is in fact highly sophisticated and derives at no great 
distance from the speculations of ancient and medieval philoso- 
phy’ Kluckhohn categorizes commonsense as bad theory, for 
its structure is so much beneath the ground of consciousness 
that unwarranted doctrines tend to be uncritically accented’ 
Thus, we find that many of the conclusions arrived at by the 
administrator anthropologists were hastily drawn or distorted 
by an ethnocentric bias These studies, almost all of them judged 
in the contem of present day social conditions and by the require- 
ments of social science, have no more than an historical value 
To take one example, Latham in 1859 published his Ethnology of 
India Latham had no personal acquaintance with India, and 
the statements he made about some of the tribes, as pointed out 
by S C Roy, were not only ‘inadequate’ but also inaccurate 
Latham identified the Oraons with the Uryias, one an aboriginal 
tribe the other a proud and cultured people whose contribution 
to Indian temple art and culture has been considerable 

The meagreness and obvious inaccuracy of the details con* 
tamed in the various government publications and tho'e of lb ft 
early ethnographer who were interested m Indian life and culture, 
was recognized by the Government ot India It was therefore 
decided to take steps, on the basis of the statistics recorded in 
the census of 1891, towards collectmgmoreprecisedata regarding 
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the castes and tribes of India The volumes on the castes and 
tribes of the several provinces which today represent our basic 
ethnographic data were all proiected as a result of the Govern- 
ment of India’s circular to the Provinces In fact, during the next 
thirty years ethnographic literature in India consisted mainly of 
glossaries of tribes and castes or volumes of classified material 
on the people of the country, collected and presented for the 
purpose of acquainting the administration with the location and 
distribution of the principal tribes or castes, and their queer or 
special habits 

Thus the first phase of Indian ethnography was initiated by 
W Jones The achievements of this period were the publication 
of the various series of ethnographic works on the people ot 
Bengal, U P , Madras, Punjab and No'th Western Frontier Pro- 
vinces, Central Provinces, all projected and compiled by European 
civil servants Rai Bahadur Hiralal, L K Ananthakrishna Iyer, 
and a few other Indian scholars produced some volumes on 
Indian ethnology which also followed the same pattern as the 
government sponsored ethnographic series During the period 
from 1871 to 1920 Indian writers contributed a few articles and 
books, among them special mention may be made of Rev Lai 
Behari Dey, B A Gupte, Mangal Das Nathubhoy, Jevonji. 
Jamshedjee Modi, Natesha Shastri and L K A Iyer Of the 
European authors who have contributed to Indian ethnological 
literature during the formative period we m ght mention For- 
syth, Rev A Campbell, Major Waddell Bompass Brigg’s, CoL 
Shakespeare. Col Gurdon, J Coggin Brown, S W Kelup and 
ADS Dunbar V Ball’s Jungle Life in India, Forsyth’s High- 
lands of Central India, Grievson’s Bihar Peasant Life , Campbell’s 
Religion ard Folklore of India, Bompass’s Folklore of the Santhal 
Parganas and Brigg’s Chamars are publications which still occupy 
an important place m Indian ethnography, although the material 
presented was neither exhaustive nor wholly accurate 

A new constructive phase was initiated by S C Roy, 
towards the second decade of the present century Roy was a 
Bengal lawyer who came to practise at Ranchi His professional 
activities brought him mto intimate contact with the tribal people, 
who were then groaning under the hardships of exploitation by 
alien landlords Ray studied some of the tribes of Chota Nagpur 
intensively and acquainted himself with the work of British 
anthropologists His was probably the first attempt to co ordi- 
nate field work with anthropological theory and, m that sense, 
Roy has an abiding place in the history of ethnological theory 
Roy did not put on any school tie, and he was no unreasoning 
camp follower His monographs do not show exclusive alleg ance 
to any particular theory or to any school of anthropological 
thought In an article m Man (September 1938) entitled"* An 
Indian Outlook m Anthropology’, Roy referred to the various 
well known drawbacks of the evolutionary and diffustomst, 
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theories He also expressed his dissatisfaction with what he 
understood to be functionalism, and condemned it as a narrow 
and impotent approach which entirely disregards evidences of 
evolution and borrowing However, he praises the functionalists’ 
realistic method of presentation, and affirms his faith in the 
organicunity and dynamic nature of culture, both of which are 
conceded by the social anthropologists of today 

More interesting, however, are Roy’s viewsonthe methodo 
logy of research He emphasized the importance of learning the 
language of the tribe or of the people under study , he did so 
himself This is again in thetraditionof Boas.andof Malinowski 
The harm done by field teams who work through untrained inter- 
preters or who write up data collected by others, should be 
forcibly stated Books on Indian village life are being produced 
by authors who have never seen a village nor are they acquainted 
-with village life , they base their observations on ethnographical 
data collected by a team of assistants making surveys by means 
of questionnaires A very able writer on ethnography, for example, 
has three assistants, who submit 10 pages of data every day so 
that at the end of the month he has 9 00 pages of typescript, 
which needs only the magical touch of the author’s capable pen 
Of course, we do realize the difficulty of learning the tribal dialect, 
and some field workers, otherwise very competent, may not learn 
it. if they have not the necessary competence for languages , 
there are, neverthless, other ways to control field work, and first 
assignment of a field team should be to equip the interpreter and 
train him, if he is to be an effective medium for the collection of 
data Roy further stressed the need of acquiring objectivity by 
self-identincation with the people to be studied, whom one must 
approach with sympathy and understanding Roy advocated the 
concentrated contemplation of facts, scenes and incidents, as well 
as contacts with outstanding personalities, to help acquire an 
understanding of the Dharma or spiritual nexus of people which 
integrates, sustains and nourishes their culture He stressed 
meditations ( dhyana ) and the acquisition of intuition as essential 
for a true understanding of another people and their cultural life 
The diversity of the Indian scene presented to Roy the question 
of a modus vnendi and he wanted to see unity in diversity through 
'sympathy' He was essentially a humamtanaa by choice sad 
practice It was in order to be a true humanitarian that Roy 
chose to be an anthropologist 

About the time Roy s work was coming to be known, the 
University of Calcutta introduced the study of anthropology into 
its curriculum (1920) Sir Ashutosh Mukeijee, with characteristic 
foresight and initiative, gathered round him a group of able aDd 
experienced workers and planned an independent course in 
-anthropology for thedegree examinations of the university, which 
later on was extended to the intermediate stage of study The 
people responsible for promoting the academic study of anthro- 
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pology in India were L K A Iyer, B A Gupte, R P Chanda, 
H C Chakladar and P Mitra, all teachers of the Department of 
Anthropology at Calcutta, and well known workers in various 
fields of the study of man With the introduction of anthropology 
by the University of Calcutta m 1920, began the second phase of 
Indian anthropology, which Penniman calls the constructive phase 
Those of the graduates who continued their anthropological 
studies after leaving the university came under the influence of 
Roy , some went to England, mostly to Cambridge From other 
parts of the country also some scholars went to study at Cambridge 
or under Malinowski in ^London At Cambridge they came 
under the influence of Haddon and Rivers, at London under 
Sehgman, Malinowski, Keith and Elliot Smith Marnett attracted 
Indian students at Oxford During the thirties and early forties, 
Malinowski’s functionalism was the predominant trend in Indian, 
anthropology, and consequently there is to be detected a pre 
occupation with the concept of culture, social anthropology and 
total approach to culture. Also in rare cases one may detect a 
psychoanalytical approach, integrated with functionalism Of 
course, owing to the paucity of workers in anthropology, most 
anthropologists of the earlier decades were general anthropolo 
gists who contributed to social structure and religion, physical 
anthropology and prehistory Roy’s readership lectures at Patna 
University, the first Indian university to institute a readership m 
anthropology, were on the principles and methods of physical 
anthropology 

The later years of the pre-war period (i e the years preced- 
ing the second world war) were occupied by a feverish constructive 
urge and we have several important monographs, on Assam, 
Bihar C P , and Madras and a few treatises on Indian social 
structure E A Blunt, G H Ghurye, NK Dutt andJ H Hutton, 
among others discussed the origin of the caste system, while- 
Hutton, J P Mills, Gngson, Haimendorf, Elwin, Aiyappan and 
Mammdar published monographic studies of some of the impor 
tant tribal groups in India The study of culture contacts received 
scientific appraisal, and the 1931 census published a number of 
articles on the primitive tribes oflndia as affected by contacts with 
civilization The initiative was not lost, for one finds during the 
thirties, competent and documented studies of cultural affinities 
between the Naga culture and that of the Oceanic Island, those 
of the Khasi culture as affected by contacts and the potato crop, 
the Munda tribes and their cultural contacts, acculturation and 
maladaptation of tribes and their discomforts Kinship came m 
for a good deal of analytical treatment, at the hands of K P 
Chattopadhyay and IrawatiKarve Functional influence is found 
m the analysis of marriage rites and familial relationship, and 
several articles by Indian anthropologists showed how ‘economic’ 
forces in conjunction with social and sexual requirements tend 
to make certain forms of marriage more frequent than others* 
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Exogamy, dual organization and tribal organization also figured 
in the literature on Indian ethnography, and folk culture, pro- 
verbs, folk songs, myths and addles, games and pastimes also 
received the attention of Indian ethnographers 

The postwar era has brought about a few significant new 
trends in Indian social anthropology, viz ( a ) a discernible tend- 
ency towards specialization , (h) a growing awareness of American 
contributions to the subject , (c) an increasing emphasis on the 
applied role of anthropology , and (d) interest in structure approach 
Specialization is a universal tendency in contemporary 
anthropology Goldemveiser spoke of A L Kroeber as the last 
general anthropologist in America, and England has none In 
India, anthropologists touched upon all aspects of the study of 
man, and thus the old generation did not identify with any parti- 
cular approach or particular field of specialization This emphasis 
on general anthropology is now on the wane and Indian anthro 
pologists, particularly the younger section are leaning more and 
more towards specialization Such a reorientation is indicative 
of the speed with which knowledge about human cultures is 
■accumulating Further, the demands upon an anthropilogist 
these days stress deep and intensive, rather than extensive, know 
ledge Experience has shown the heavy strain imposed on the 
scholar by an interest m all branches of a subject between which 
there is little organic unity but rather a polarity 

The different branches of anthropology have, in fact, more 
in common with other disciplines than they have among them- 
selves Accordingly in contemporary India specialists are grow 
ing in number— specialists in social anthropology or phjsical 
anthropology or prehistory— although the elder anthropologists 
are still for the most part general anthropologists 

As a cons-quence of Indian independence, and America’s 
world involvement policies, i e the aid and development pro 
grammes, and owing to the increasing facilities available for 
exchange of professors and students between India and America, 
there has been an increasing influence of American anthropology 
Indian anthropologists are today more aware of the advances in 
methodology and the broadening of the scope of their discipline 
achieved in Europe and in America and the outstanding work 
of competent anthropologists has influenced Indian anthropo- 
logical thinking American anthropology, particularly in its 
applied aspects, has become a force in world anthropology of 
today Indian problems have been studied and are being studied 
by many first rate anthropologists in America, who are co opera- 
ting and collaborating with their Indian colleagues In associa- 
tion with the Anthropology Department of Lucknow University. 
Cornell University maintains a regular Indian project with several 
research centres (the finances coming from the Ford and other 
foundations) The emphasis upon personality and community 
studies is to be attributed to American initiative In some of the 
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centres run by the Comen Lucknow research project, assignment 
has been made for medical examinations of families, in both 
lineages, and the use of medicines to cure prevalent diseases 
together with instruction m sanitation, housing and public health 
Nutritional surveys have been undertaken to determine what are 
the deficiencies ot diet and what can be done in realistic terms to 
remedy these deficiencies Action programmes have included 
the provision of information on improved agricultural tools and 
practices, and the introduction of incubators and improved 
methods in poultry raiding The relationship between the intro- 
duction of modern technology and the process of social and 
cultural change, among other vital problems of the countryside, 
.are being seriously studied At the same time existing theories, 
hypotheses, concepts and methods relating to the field of applied 
research are being tested Here, the needs of inter disciplinary 
studies have been admitted and team studies ate being organized 
to deal with methodological problems 

In the context of the vast programmes of national recons- 
truction undertaken by the Government of India, the anthropo- 
logist is being increasingly though one feels not sufficiently, 
■called upon to assist with his knowledge in the formulation of 
tribal rehabilitation measures and in the assessment of the impact 
of community projects on rural life Several states have already 
established Tribal Research Bureaus and Rural Analysis Centres, 
and the Planning Commission is interested in having its schemes 
valued m terms of social consequences and response 

We have pointed out earlier that ‘functionalism had deeply 
impressed Indian social anthropologists during the last two 
decades In recent years this influence has been on the wane and 
the viewpoint of the structural anthropologists, Radchffe Brown, 
Evans Pritchard and others, appears to have a greater appeal to 
some of the younger social anthropologists in India There is 
no Indian social anthropology The same is true of sociology 
m India There is no Indian sociology The emphasis on physical 
anthropology in India, which has been the slogan of the Govern- 
ment Department of Anthropology for over 25 years, had nearly 
elbowed out social anthropology from the Indian scene A 
sudden awareness of the importance of social anthropology and 
of ns applied role has stimulated study and research in social 
anthropology but the emphasis has been on empirical research 
The gap between theory and practice is becoming increasingly 
felt In the context of planned development of the country, 
theoretical studies have not enough scope This may lead to a 
crisis in social anthropology A warning has come from British 
anthropologists, particularly from Evans Pritchard, and Indian 
social anthropologists must weigh the pros and cons in formula- 
ting their plans for expansion 

Teaching of Social Anthropology 

Anthropology is taught at the graduate and postgraduate levels 
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at only a few of the more than thirty Indian universities More 
significant, from the point of view of orientation of research, is 
the fact that not all of the few universities which teach anthro- 
pology have developed definite research programmes The 
reasons for this lack of research-mmdedness are not far to seek. 
Firstly, except at the universities of Calcutta and Lucknow, 
anthropology has not been taught for longer than 10 years, and 
often it is taught only as a minor subject in the sociology depart- 
ments, as for instance, at Bombay and Patna 

Calcutta University, the first Indian university to offer courses 
on anthropology, opened its course in 1920 The researches 
conducted at this university fall into various categories There 
is the study of the social organization of Indian tribes, mainly 
on the lines of the studies of W H. R Rivers, supplemented by 
the study of the religious life of the same people There is also 
a definite attempt to study Indian palaeolithic industries, with 
the usual interest in physical anthropology. A recent trend has 
been the study of such problems as famines, labour conditions, 
rehabilitation and education in urban Bengal There has also 
been a detailed attempt at the study of the development of archi- 
tectural styles of Indian temples 

Lucknow University has taught anthropology for nearly 
thirty years, although there has been a separate, independent 
department for only five years The researches conducted by 
this university are characterized by a simultaneous development 
of physical anthropology and cultural anthropology Anthro- 
pometry and serology have received more attention than at any 
other Indian university Similarly a definite approach has been 
developed in the study of tribal cultures which maybe designated 
as cultural anthropology rather than as social anthropology. 
The mam theoretical orientation has been a functional one, hut 
tbe usual type of functional studies, relating a segment to the 
whole of the culture, have not been attempted Instead, holistic 
studies have been emphasized Recent trends have shown a 
keen awareness of the advances made by American anthropology. 
There has been a simultaneous development of ^interest in rural 
community studies and in the sociological study of some urban 
problems Lucknow has emphasized the study of tribal problems 
and measures of tribal walfare as well as the relation oi applied 
anthropology to public policy There have been no contribu- 
tions to the study of Indian prehistory 

The Deccan College Post Graduate and Research Institute. 
Poona, has developed a * totalitarian* approach to the study of 
problems from an anthropologist’s point of view Significant 
contributions have been made to the study of Indo European 
and Dravidian philology, prehistory of the Gujarat and Narmada 
valleys, anthropometry of Gujarat, kinship organization of India 
and some urban problems of Gujarat. 
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Osmama University has a nine-year old sociology and anth- 
ropology department It has developed more or less on the lines 
of contemporary British social anthropology, the researches of 
the department being exclusively concerned with the social orga- 
nization of certain tribes and rural communities in the adjacent 
cultural regions 

Delhi University has had an anthropology department since 
1947. Although the university teaches physical anthropology, 
social anthropology and pre historic archaeology, its special 
emphasis is on physical anthropology The study of social anth- 
ropology is made from the physical anthropologist’s point of 
view 

Madras University specializes in the comparative study of 
matnlineal civilizatio ns m India. Some South Indian tribal studies 
have also been conducted. 

At Bombay and Baroda universities and recently at Agra, 
anthropology is taught as a sub subject in sociology departments 
Bombay has developed the studies of Hindu social organization 
(caste, family, marriage and kinship) and has approached the 
tribal problems differently, regarding tribal people as simply 
‘backward Hindus’ At the Maharaja Siyajirao University of 
Baroda British social anthropology has a strong influence In field 
work there has been so far an exclusive interest in village com- 
munity studies Only pure research is regarded as creditable, and 
applied research is considered as an ‘extraneous’ interest 

Nagpur University does not teach anthropology, but has 
sponsored researches into the social organization of some Madhya 
Pradesh tribes 

The universities of Gauhati, Bihar and Patna have started 
anthropology classes quite recently, and as yet it is not possible 
to discern definite tendencies typical of any of these centres 

On the whole, it may be said, that at the Indian universities 
anthropology has grown more on the lines developed outside 
India, in England and m America, than on its own Of course, 
it has not been unthinking imitation Indian social anthropolo- 
gists have adopted the approaches evolved outside India It is 
because of this salient feature, that Professor Kroeber has said 
that India has listened to England America and to herself. The 
result, we may say, has been a synthetic approach The latest 
trend is towards specialization and an increased concern with 
the solution of cultural and human problems in whatever field 
they may arise 
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introduction Object of the Report 

In preparing this paper at short notice, the author has mainly 
drawn upon the following three sources of information recent 
university calendars containing given courses of studies, replies 
to a brief questionnaire which was addressed to different univer- 
sities (only a few replies have however, been received), his visit 
to most of the universitiestwoor three years ago as a Rockefeller 
Foundation grantee for collecting information about teaching 
and research m psychology 

The report attempts to indicate existing teaching structure, 
the nature of courses, research interests, and some trends and 
problems in the field of social psychology in India It covers 
information that was available to theauthor relating to 28 univer- 
sities and a few independent professional and research institutes 
Growth of Social Psychology m India 

Psychology had been a part of the philosophy course for a long 
time in India, before it was recognized as an independent subject 
in 1916 That year, Calcutta University appointed Dr N N 
Sengupta (Harvard Ph D) as the first professor of psychology 
Mam emphasis in the courses organized by him was on the labo- 
ratory study of mental processes after the Tichenenan theory 
Physiological, child and animal psychology were also included 
Abnormal psychology received emphasis a few years later through 
the adjunction of Dr G Bose President of the Indian Psycho- 
analytic Society, as a professor in the same department The 
tradition of teaching of psychology built up by Culcutta Univer- 
sity has stressed experimental psychology and abnormal psy- 
chology 

The most important department of psychology in the south 
was established in Mysore in 1924, with Dr M V Gopalaswatm 
(a student of Professor Spearman of London) as the head This 
department was somewhat inclined to the mathematical approach 
and to experiments in animal psychology, but laid the main 
emphasis on experimental psychology as in the Calcutta 
tradition 


| la 1951 Professor O S Ghurye of the havers ty of Bombay prepared for 
Uqcjco a report oa the teaching of sociology social psychology and socol 
anthropology In India. The present report is to be regarded as a supplement 
to that part of his report which deals with tie development of local 
psychology 
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Psychology was included m the Indian Science Congress m 
1925 Though the interest of individual psychologists in social 
problems was reflected earlier in the form of papers read before 
the Science Congress, social psychology was not accepted as a 
teaching unit bet ore the early thirties 

After Dr Sengupta joined the Lucknow University as pro- 
fessor of philosophy and psychology about 1928, m collaboration 
■with the sociologist, Dr Radhakamal Mukherjee, he wrote the 
first Indian textbook of social psychology 1 In the courses of 
psychology framed by Dr Sengupta, social psychology was m- 
-cluded as a unit Since then Lucknow University has maintained 
■continued interest in the subject, and is continuing to do so 
under Professor Kali Prasad who joined as the head after the 
•death of Dr Sengupta 

Other centres of psychological studies in the country gra- 
dually followed suit and by the early forties social psychology 
was taught in several universities By this time it was apparent 
that the subject had grown popular with students and it was also 
easy to organize a course of studies m social psychology 

Within the last decade there has been rapid advance in the 
teaching of social psychology Interest in research in the subject 
has become evident Three factors can be mentioned as having 
contributed to the advance 

1 World War II brought about an increased awareness regard- 
ing the value of applications of the science of psychology to 
individual and group problems of life 

2 The independence of the country was a stimulus for the 
advancement of social sciences, including social psychology. 
People now became conscious more than any time before 
about the existence of social problems and, in the interest of 
national growth, the need of solving them by a systematic 
approach. The government felt that some help might be 
obtained from social psychology through the scientific studies 
of causes of social tensions and conflicts A request was 
therefore made by the Education Department of the Govern- 
ment of India to Unesco for a consultant to develop teams 
for research on social tensions m India 

3 Dr Gardner Murphy came m 1950 as the Unesco consultant, 
giving further impetus to the increasing consciousness of the 
value of social psychology He stimulated considerablemterest 
m thinking in this field, not only through th.- organization of 
research studies on social tensions and personal contacts, but 
also through lectures on and demonstrations of modern tech 
mques in social psychology 


1 R. K. Mukbenec and N N Sengupta, Introduction to Social Psycho lozy* 
D C. Health Co , 1929 
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Although there has been considerable expansion in the study of 
psychology as an independent subject during the last forty years, 
it still continues in large measure to be a part of the philosophy 
course In the development of social psychology recently, psy- 
chological science has undoubtedly played a leading role, but 
philosophy also has had her share of contribution Support has 
also been coming in increasing measure within the last few years 
from sociology and professional courses like those on social 
work 

Structure of Teaching of Social Psychology 
Teaching of a subject is conditioned in its position and quality 
largely by the general framework of university organization relat 
ing to degrees 

The first degree, known in India as the graduate degree, is- 
Bachelor of Arts or Science, which covers study of two years and 
represents introductory basic courses usually in a group of sub- 
jects of allied nature The honours degree at the bachelor level 
is usually also of two years and includes two or three additional 
papers in the majoring subject and is meant to imply wider and 
more detailed knowledge In some of the universities, especially’ 
in the South, the honours course is of three years’ duration and 
represents not only extension of knowledge but also a distinctly 
higher degree of specialization 

The second or postgraduate degree, M A or M Sc , covers- 
two years corresponding to two years honours course It is a 
one year course where the honours course is of three years dura- 
tion First or second class results in the postgraduate degree are 
recognized as sufficient for lecturer’s works or for special consi- 
deration for employment 

Not being an independent specialization, social psychology 
has to find place within a bigger subject unit Its natural affilia- 
tion is with psychology but in recent years it has also been affilia- 
ted with other social science subjects and such professional 
courses as social work and education 

In the early forties teaching of social psychology in India, 
was indeed confined to a small number of general psychology 
courses Today the academic and professional courses of which 
it forms a part have been very varied 

Out of the 28 universities covered in this report almost 80- 
per cent of them i e 22 universities, are giving one or more 
courses in social psychology This means that within the last 
five or six years there has been a considerable increase 
This rise has occurred in three ways 
1 Some universities (Patna, Poona, Madras, Bihar) have during" 
this period started independent departments of psychology 
while some of the older ones (Agra, Aligarh, Gujarat at the 
M A stage) have opened under philosophy a dmsion of an 
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entire course in psychology In such cases social psychology 
has invariably been considered as deserving inclusion 
2. Some other departments of philosophy which have not set up 
psychology as a separate teaching course have revised their 
courses to accommodate social psychology as one of the papers, 
specially in the optional list 

3 The third way of increase has been through the recognition of 
social psychology as a teachable unit by other social sciences 
and social work 

•Generally speaking, the new universities that have come into 
existence within the last decade have shown more openness with 
regard to social psychology and to some extent to the idea of 
social sciences in general 

The subjects of which social psychology forms a part in 
Hndia at present are psychology, philosophy, sociology, political 
-sctence, anthropology social work and education This variety 
of subjects under which it is taught is an ind cation of the 
.growing recognition of its value of life 

The total number of courses offered in soc al psychology 
by the 22 out of 28 universities, at different stages and under 
different subjects, total 62 This means that in many universities 
more than one course is given In the Nagpur University, where 
psychology has just been recognized as an independent subject, 
it is taken up at the level of the intermediate examination which 
ns preliminary to admission to the real university stage It is 
taught at the B A pass stage in 9 universities , at the B A 
honours stage in 16 universities , at the M A stage in 15 univer- 
sities Some of the universities run as many as five courses The 
•numbers of courses and the different disciplines under which 
social psychology is included in the different universities is indi- 
cated below 

•Calcutta University (psychology, 3 , social work 1 , education, 
I) , Patna University (psychology, 3 , sociology, 1, social work, 
1) are offering five courses each 

TJmvtistVies giving four courses are Agra (psychology, 2 , phfio 
sophy, 1, sociology, 1), Lucknow (psychology, 3, social work, 
1 ), Mysore (psychology, 2 , sociology, 1 , social philosophy, 
1) , Banaras (psychology, 2 , philosophy, 2), Poona (psycholo- 
gy, 2 , sociology, 1 , philosophy 1) 

•Gujarat (psychology, 2 , sociology, 1), Bihar (psychology, 2 , 
anthropology, 1) , Aligarh (psychology, 3) , Delhi (philosophy, 
1 . social work 1, combined honours l) , Madras (psychology, 
2 , philosophy, l) , Rajputana {philosophy, 1 , politics 1 , 
sociology, 1 ) are responsible for three courses 
TJmversities offering two courses are Allahabad (philosophy, 1 , 
political, 1), Bombay (philosophy, 1 , sociology, 1) , Punjab 
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(psychology, 2) , Karnatak (philosophy, 1 , sociology, 1) , 
Baroda (psychology, 2) 

Annamalai (philosophy) , Andhra (philosophy) , Travancore 
(philosophy) and Nagpur (psychology) universities are giving 
only one course at present 1 

There is also teaching of social psychology in special institutes 
outside the universities The Tata Institute of Social Sciences in 
Bombay offers a comprehensive programme of introductory basir 
courses in almost a*l the social sciences, eg sociology, econo- 
mics, anthropology and social psychology, to supply background, 
knowledge for students taking the professional course of social 
v, ork Social psychology figures prominently in this basic course 
Reference can also be made to the J K Institute of Social work, 
and Human Relations, which is both a research and a teaching 
institution , the course of social psychology given has already- 
been included in our mention of the Lucknow University Social 
psychology has also found place in the training programme of thc- 
Social Education Organizers Training recently started under the- 
new government scheme o r social education Probably some 
teaching in social psychology and allied fields is given also mthe 
social science section of the Indian Institute of Science at Banga- 
lore and the Indian Institute of Technology of Kharagpur 

The study of social psychology has so far developed mainly 
m connexion with psychology and philosophy Out of the total* 
62 courses given, 48 are affiliated to psychology and philosophy 
Of these 33 are compulsory 

The number of courses forming part of psychology as an 
entire subject are 30, out of which 24 are compulsory Under 
philosophy 18 courses are offered, out of which eight only are- 
compulsory 

There appears to be some difference between courses given, 
under philosophy and psychology In most of the universities 
teaching psychology as an entire course, there are two levels of 
specialization, whereas in the other group there is mostly one 
The maximum number of courses in the philosophy group are 
given at the honours level Secondly, the proportion of tbe- 
compulsory papers m social psychology varies significantly in 
the two groups, 80 per cent in the psychology group and 44 per 
cent in the philosophy group 

From this it appears that whereas social psychology is- 
regarded as a basic unit in an entire psychology course (probably,* 
because considered important for understanding human befaavi 
our as a whole) m the philosophy course it seems to be regarded 
as a curricular variation that may appeal to individual students 
interests 

1 A new type of course in which oae has to attain the honours standard *» 
three subject*. These are psychology, politics and economics- 
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In the survey, 11 universities are found to have sociology 
as a subject for study , some of them both at the B A and M A 
stages Social psychology has been included as a subject on this 
course in eight of the universities, and in seven of them it is 
compulsory Before 1945, social psychology was incorporated 
m the sociology course only in two universities Bombay and 
Mysore In Banaras, there is provision for an optional group of 
two papers in the M A Phil , B A Phil (Hons ) and B A Psych. 
(Hons) in aU of which social psychology is coupled with 
sociology 

In several universities students for the BA can take socio- 
logy, politics and economics in combination with psychology 
The combined honours course, recently introduced m the Delhi 
University, consists of philosophy, economics and politics, m all 
of which honours standard has to be attained The philosophy 
course of this degree has social psychology as a compulsory 
subject As already stated, this is indicative of a new aware- 
ness of the need of an integrated social science approach in 
curricular construction. 

Social psychology was included as an optional paper in the 
Bachelor of Teaching course of the Calcutta University in the 
late thirties But it seems that no other education department 
in the country has considered the value of enriching their pro- 
grammes by emphasizing social psychology in their curriculum. 
In fact there are few courses on educational sociology offered by 
the departments awarding degrees on education 

Social psychology is included as an optional paper in the 
M A. courses in political science at Allahabad and the 
Rajputana University In one case it is grouped with anthro- 
pology and in the other with sociology There is no university 
in India which, like the London School of Economics, recognizes 
that there may be a relation between social psychology and 
economics 

It is difficult to say how many students enrol themselves at 
present for the study of social psychology under the different 
disciplines In the intermediate class of Nagpur the number is 
124 the B A pass class at Mysore has 100 students The number 
at the honours stage is usually between 8 to 14 and at the M A. 
level between 8 to 20 It would not be far from the truth to 
believe that about 1,500 to 2,000 students enrol themselves for 
courses containing social psychology as a part 

At the postgraduate specialization level the number is pro- 
bably 250 Perhaps some 10 per cent of such students are 
interested in social psychological research 

No university appears so far to have specialized in social 
Psychology and there is perhaps hardly any professor or lecturer 
who devotes himself solely or even mainly to it. Except two or 
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three persons who have taken their doctoral thesis in social psycho 
logy in foreign countries, the teachers are M A s either in psycho 
logy or philosophy In independent departments of psychology 
the paper is usually taught by one qualified in psychology 

Whenever social psychology is included in social work or 
other professional courses the service of a psychologist either on 
a whole or part time basis is utilized for teaching In other social 
science courses, eg sociology, political science, the teacher may 
be a psychologist or a person with an M A degree in the mam 
subject itself 

Except in a few university departments, eg Calcutta 
Lucknow, Patna, Mysore, where staff strength maybe considered 
fairly satisfactory, most of the teaching centres of psychology 
have to manage with a very limited personnel This is a factor 
which seems to be standing m the way of development of higher 
standards in the teaching of and research in social psychology , 
of course, as also in otner branches of the subject 
Courses Offered 

Of the total number of 62 courses in social psychology, 44 are 
compulsory, 33 under psychology and philosophy and 11 under 
other social science or professional subjects 

The first paper in a three paper psychology course is always 
general psychology Experimental psychology usually forms 
another paper, leaving for the third paper either abnormal or 
social psychology In 6 cases out of 12, social psychology consti 
tutes the third paper 

At different stages of university education, a definite syllabus 
for guiding instruction on social psychology is prescribed as on 
other academic subjects Some universiUes, however, do not 
detail any syllabus on the subject at the M A stage and leave the 
actual instruction to be determined by the teacherandthe recoin 
mended textbooks Tho'e preparing for the doctorate degree 
have no instruction course to go through but have to work for 
preparing a thesis under the guidance of some recognized pro- 
fessor 

In 13 out of 22 universities instruction in social psychology 
is provided at two levels, B A pass or B A honours and M A 
In universities having a three-year honours course B A honour* 
represents the higher level as compared to the B A pass m the 
same university 

The duration of the course in social psychology is usually 
one year It is usually also taken up in the second year of the 
total two-year course period In the social sciences the subject 
is taught mostly at the higher level only 

Social psychology is taught through lectures— a necessity 
because of the small number of teachers in proportion to courses 
to be taught, and al«o because at the pass stage the number ot 
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students in a class is large In a few universities an attempt is 
being made at the higher level of teaching to supplement the lec- 
ture method by students’ field work experience or participation 
m some departmental research projects The lecture contents at 
the lower level are usually based on one or two prescribed texts, 
•whereas at the higher level a number of books are used There 
does not seem to be any clear cut distinction in regard to recom- 
mended books between the lower and thehtgherlevel of teaching 
Thus Social Psychology by Katz and Schank and Psychology of 
Society by Ginsberg are found to be recommended for I A (Inter- 
mediate Arts), B A pass, B A honours, and M A 

The most popular textbooks prescribed for B A pass and 
honours, M A as for other social science courses are Kimbal 
Young, Handbook of Social Psychology , McDougall, Introduction to 
Social Psychology , Krech and Crutchfield, Theory and Problems of 
Social Psychology , Ginsberg, Psychology of Society , Freud, Group 
Psychology and Analysis of the Ego Next in order of frequency of 
recommendation are Lapiere and Farnsworth, Social Psychology , 
Katz and Schank, Social Psychology, Murphy and others, Expert - 
mental Social Psychology , Mcdougall, Group Mind , Bartlett, The 
Study of Society , Brown Psychology and Social Order For the 
‘readings’ type of textbooks Britt s Readings in Social Psychology 
and Hartley and Newcomb’s Readings in Social Psychology are 
mostly recommended for honours and M A students Murphy’s 
Experimental Social Psychology and Krech and Crutchfield s Theory 
end Problems of Social Psychology aTe mainly presenbed atthe M A 
level 

As to the syllabuses of the different universities, the older 
type usually has the following items 

1 Introduction scope, methods, and relation to other social 
sciences 

2 Individual basis of social behaviour instincts, emotions, senti- 
ments, suggestions, imitation and sympathy 

3 Crowd and leadership. 

4 Products of social process opinion, rumour, folklore, myths 
and stereotype 

5 Psychology of social institutions 

<5 Social conflict morale, prejudice, attitude and propaganda. 
7 Group mind nationality, general will, peace and war 
The newer pattern, typified by the Aligarh University syllabus, 
would contain most of the above mentioned topics and also 
incorporate additional topics such as 

1 Interaction of personality and culture 

2 Methodological problems and experimental studies in social 
psychology 
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3 Social learning and socialization process of the child. 

4 Group dynamics and communication process. 

5 Development of social ideologies 
6. Psychology of social control 

The dynamic approach in the field of social psychology is new, 
and found only in a few universities, eg the new recently revised 
syllabus of the Mysore University Mysore is also one of the 
few universities that have introduced into the syllabus the topic 
of recent studies on social tensions 

The dtfierenceof standards between the two levels of teaching 
is reflected m the syllabus In the universities where the old 
syllabus continues, the main contents at the lower and higher level 
are largely the same, the higher level being merely more detailed 
and comprehensive 

In umversmes where the syllabus has recently been revised 
or newly formulated the higher level syllabus contains items which 
do not find a place at the lower level. Such additional topics are 
usually (a) group dynamics, lb) scientific methodological pro- 
blems, (c) experimental studies of perception, memory and think' 
ing under social influence , (d)communication process, (e) social- 
ization of the child 

Course contents of social psychology as part of sociology 
show wide variation from one university to another. Not much 
thought has been given to the need of designing an appropriate 
psychological syllabus for sociology In some cases no syllabus 
is drawn up and the teaching is left to the teacher from the psy- 
chology side In several cases the syllabus is of the old type with 
its foundation on the individual psychology of instincts In one 
case only the syllabus appears to be somewhat abreast of modern 
developments. It may be stated that if social psychology is to be 
of real help to other social sciences from the side of explanatory 
principles, there need be more interlocking of the sociological and 
psychological appproach in the syllabus and teaching than at 
present 

Where the word social work is used in a narrow sense, » e 
labour welfare work, as m Calcutta and Patna, the psychology 
teaching consists in givmggeneral introduction on industrial psy- 
chology and, to a lesser extent, on social psychology Such a 
course is of short duration, say six to nine months Where, on 
the other hand, social work education aims at a more compre- 
hensive preparation not only in terms of knowledge and skill in 
the chosen field of professional service but also of general social 
science outlook, the psychology course covers much of general 
and social psychology in a composite unit In this connexion, 
reference may be made to the syllabus on psychology of the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences 
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Research in Social Psychology 

There is a close relation between teaching and research. If teach- 
ing is to improve, research has to plough back new facts and 
ideas into teaching This is specially important m the case of 
underdeveloped countries where teaching in social sciences needs 
to be related to immediate actual conditions of life 

Till about 1946 the experimental aod abnormal branches of 
psychology found the great majority of the articles written in 
India on psychological topics But within the last few years there 
has been a redistribution of interest This is indicated from a. 
bibliography of articles published on psychology in India during 
the period 1939-50, compiled by Dr S V Kale of Poona University 
Number of articles on psychology in India 11939-50), including 
research and theoretical articles 


Dmswn 

Eight-year period 
(1939 46) 

Yearly 

average 

Four year period 
(194750) 

Yearly 
ai erage 

Experimental 

3* 

4 25 

23 

5 75 

Abnormal 

42 

5 25 

46 

11.50 

Educational 

18 

225 

11 

2.75 

Social 

25 

3 12 

46 

11 50 


Thus articles m psychology as a whole were more numerous in 
the four year period after independence, but the rate of increase 
has been relatively much higher in the social field than in the 
other three In terms of increasing interest, social psychology 
appears to be now going ahead even of abnormal psychology 

Increasing interest in psychological studies of social 
problems is indicated from another source Papers submitted to 
the psychology section of the Indian Science Congress for the 
period 1942 55, as given in the Abstracts of the Congress, were 
classified by the author according to the fields of psychological 
science The average percentage of papers on social psychology 
during the first seven years, t e from 1942 to 1948, ts6 5, whereas 
Kir the second seven years, i e from 1949 to 1955 it rises to 16 6 
The analysis futher indicates that papers in the second half of the 
period are based on empirical investigation much more than in 
the first half— these were mostly of a theoretical type A variety 
of methods, eg spscical observation, interview, attitude question- 
naires and scales, stereotypy lists and social distance scales, have 
been used m these investigations A number of papers have reported 
studies of social tensions and industrial relations 

Dr Gardner Murphy’s visit to India in 1950 as Unesco 
consultant added stimulus to the interest in psychological research 
on social problems that had been slowly growing up Under his- 
advice and general guidance six centres of social tension research 
were established— at Aligarh, Lucknow, Patna, Calcutta, 
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Ahmedabad, and Bombay A few other centres, e g Madras and 
Poona, also volunteered to participate in the research projects 
The research taken as a whole represents the first attempt at an 
integral approach to the study of current social problems, bringing 
together economists, sociologists, anthropologists and psycho- 
logists The studies covered four principal areas of tension These 
were insecurity feelings of Muslim minorities, frustrated feelings 
of refugees, caste prejudices and tensions, and social tension 
within industry 

An important effect of the social tension studies under the 
Government of India and Unesco has been the enthusiasm for 
research apparent during the last three years among postgraduate 
students of social sciences, specially of social psychology At 
several universities visited by Dr Murphy, students as well as staff 
members became ‘infected' with zeal for social research The 
author remembers how at the Institute of Psychological Research 
and Service, Patna, where a research thesis is part of the require- 
ment for the M A degree of applied psychology under the rules 
of the university, the number of research theses from the area of 
social psychology suddenly increased from almost nothing to 50 
per cent in 1951 and 1952 1 

A peak point of interest in research on social psychology 
appears to have followed the visit of Dr Murphy The analysis 
of abstracts of papers submitted to the psychology section of the 
Indian Science Congress, to which reference has already been 
made, bears this out The average oercentages of papers relating 
to social problems for seven consecutive two year units of the 
total 14 year period are as follows 1942 43,6, 1944-45,7, 1946-47, 
6, 1948 49, 8, 1950-51, 13, 1952 53, 30, 1954 55, 16 

The Indian university teachers' workload is heavy Some 
have to take as many as 12 to 18 classes a week Moreover, one 
has to teach usually a variety of subjects and it is difficult for one 
to specialize In the background of these handicaps the present 
interest in research m social psychology appears to be really 
stnkmg According to the reports obtained, research for the 
doctorate degree is now being conducted m some universities, eg 
Mysore, Aligarh and Calcutta Increasingly large number ot 
students are also taking up thesis work in the field as part of their 
work for the M A degree 

Outside the university departments research in social psycho- 
logy is conducted by certain research institutions Some of these 
-are interested in the industrial field and some m human develop- 
anent and human relations 

The Ahmedabad Textile Industrial Research Association, 
Ahmedabad has five sections for research of which psychology 
as one Besides being engaged in research on such problems as 


-1 The author was Director of the Institute at Patna tilt October 1953 
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workload, fatigue and accidents, the psychology section is also 
working on social relations problems within industry. Recently 
it has undertaken studies of labour-management relations and 
morale within the textile industry of Ahmedabad. 

The J K Institute of Social Work and Human Relations of 
Lucknow is interested in social ecology, rural and urban sociology, 
social psychology and criminology Studies already undertaken 
are related to juvenile delinquency, vagrancy, family planning, 
and family disintegration among industrial workers. 

The B M Institute of Child Development, Ahmedabad, 
has research and service programmes These are based on a 
combined approach, involving sociological and psychological 
methods On the clinical side the institute is engaged in the study 
of interaction of culture and personality in its relation to behavi- 
our problems On the side of social psychology it is carrying on 
studies in group-dynamics, communication processes, and child- 
rearing practices 

The Indian Institute of Science, of Bangalore, and the Indian 
Institute of Technology, Kharagpur, Bengal, also conduct research 
studies m social psychology The former has been interested m 
measurement ot social distances and security index, the latter in 
studying some factors of labour attitude 

Two handicaps affecting the progress of social psychological 
research in India, namely (a) workload of the teachers and (6) 
lack of funds, 1 have already been referred to Another is lack 
of communication among research workers At present one 
research worker seldom knows what another is doing, though 
both of them may be working in the same field Machinery needs 
to be set up for avoiding unnecessary duplication resulting from 
this lack of knowledge and for leading to a better co-ordination 
of research plans and efforts. 

Conclusions : Problems 

Three problems affect the further development of social psycho- 
logy in India. 

The first is the problem of status Within the last twenty years 
there has been considerable expansion in the teaching of social 
psychology and, within the bounds of psychological and philoso- 
phical studies the subject has gamed much m position and 
popularity Though m recent years it has acquired some place 
m the teaching ot sociology, its position in the social sciences is 
still uncertain In the words of Professor T H Marshall, 
Chairman of the Round-Table Conference on the Teaching of 
Social Sciences in South Asm, 1954 ‘It is admitted that social 


1 The Education Department of the Government of India sanctioned 
Rs 100,000 for grants for socio psychological research in 1952.53 
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psychology belongs to the social sciences but in extremely few 
places (I e ,in South Asia) is its membership an accomplished fact.’ 

Employment prospects of students specializing m social 
psychology constitute the second problem Specialized knowledge 
has at present little employment value As the teachers of the 
subject themselves say. the only job that one may expect to look 
for with the qualification of such knowledge is that of a lecturer. 
<Even for that, it does not seem to be necessary , among the 
teachers are several who did not need to go through a course on 
the subject ) There is a growing feeling, however, especially in 
industry and administration that psychological science can make 
some contribution towards the solution of practical problems 
of social and industrial life Industry in particular seems to be 
recognizing the value of the socio-psychologtcal approach for 
understanding ana tackling day to day problems in human rela- 
tions— as is evident from the recent introduction of attitude and 
morale studies at the labour level, appointment of social and 
industrial psychologists as advisers, research or welfare workers, 
-and use of psychological principles of group development for 
supervisory training It may be hoped, therefore, that opportu- 
nities for using specialized knowledge and skill in social 
psychology in relation to practical programmes will open up m 
future in a larger measure 

Intimately connected with the questions of status and of 
employment is the problem of need for improved teaching In 
the rapid expansion of the last decade, the emphasis has inevit- 
ably been more on quantity than quality. Though very recently 
an attempt has been made in a few universities to bring about 
improvement through reorganization of syllabus present teaching 
on the subject i> almost wholly academic It consists mainly in 
explanation of concepts and illustrations thereof in terms of 
certain typical social behaviour of man , it is not related to facts 
and factors of the social life of the country— to its social struc- 
ture to its changing social patterns and the new problems arising 
therefrom and does not sufficiently prepare the student to analyse 
and understand actual social situations and phenomena nor 
furnish him with skill of practical approach to concrete social 
problems 

How the teaching can be improved to make the subject a 
more useful and valued member of the social sciences group, and 

enable it to fulfil its new obligations in the context of changing 

conditions and demands, is a matter which psychologists anu 
social scientists will have to consider urgently. In the meantime, 
what seems to be most needed arc (a) greater emphasis on train- 
ing in scientific methodology and skill in social observation, 
social experiment and social analysis and ( b ) reorganization of the 
syllabus on the basis of an integration of the sociological and 
the psychological approaches 
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Introduction 

legal education, the structure of the legal profession and the 
organization of the judicial system in India follow in varying 
•degrees the English pattern. There are, however, some important 
-differences While legal education in England is divided into two 
separate and independent branches, university education and 
professional education, and while university degrees in law are 
irrelevant for admission to the legal profession, the position in 
India is different The university degree is essential for the legal 
practitioner or judge Moieover, while the legal profession in 
England consists of two branches, barristers and solicitors, this 
■division ts not generally followed in India Finally, the federal 
structure of India determines the organization of the judiciary, 
and this constitutes another important deviation from the English 
system 

The Legal Profession 

The judicial system of India consists of a Supreme Court for the 
whole of India, of High Courts, and a hierarchy of different 
grades of Courts subordinate to the High Court in each state 
The legal profession as it exists today is the natural out- 
come of the judicial system and has different grades of legal 
practitioners with varying qualifications practising m these 
Courts It may be broadly divided into two classes, v/z. advocates 
and pleaders The former, the more important, comprises those 
who are enrolled in the Supreme Court or in a High Court and 
are entitled to practise in such a Court The latter includes those 
only entitled to appear in courts subordinate to a High Court 
The qualifications required from advocates for enrolment 
in a High Court are prescribed bv the Bar Council of the parti- 
cular state in consultation with the High Court, and vary from 
one state to another However, all High Courts now insist on a 
law degree of an Indian university as the minimum qualification 
for enrolment Some additional qualifications such as practice 
in the District (subordinate) Courts foracertain number of years, 
or reading in chambers of a practising advocate for a certain 
period, are also prescribed The advocates of one High Court 
may also practise m any other High Court subject to the rules of 
that Court, and are entitled to practise in all subordinate Courts 
throughout the Republic of India 

Under the rules made by the Supreme Court of India, a 
person who holds a degree in law obtained from an Indian 
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university, and has been enrolled as an advocate m a High Court 
for not less than seven years, is eligible for enrolment as a Sup- 
reme Court advocate. Discretionary power is given to the Court 
to permit enrolment as an advocate of any other person who, m 
its opinion, is sufficiently qualified, or to permit such person to 
appear as advocate in a particular case 

The other class of legal practitioners, called pleaders, are 
either law graduates who do not possess the additional qualifica- 
tions required for enrolment as advocates, or non graduates who 
were permitted to practise in inferior Courts owing to the paucity 
of law graduates in the past Such non graduates had to pass a 
pleadership examination conducted by the appropriate High 
Court Recruitment of non graduate pleaders has now been 
discontinued in all states of the country Pleaders cannot appear 
before a High Court unless they get enrolled as advocates after 
practice during a prescribed number of years in subordinate 
Courts 

Apart from pleaders, there was another class of practitioners 
called mukhtars they weie generally persons who after passing 
the entrance examination (corresponding to the matriculation 
examination) had passed the mukhtarship examination held by 
the High Court They could act and plead only in the Criminal 
Courts in the mofussil and could not appear in any subordinate 
Civil Court or m the High Court The recruitment of mukhtars 
has been discontinued in all states except West Bengal, Assam 
and Orissa 

In 1952 there were 26 465 advocates, 38,457 pleaders and 
6 330 mukhtars practising in different Courts in India 

In order to understand the role of the advocate in India, it 
has to be kept m mind that the ‘dual system’ of counsel and soli- 
citor, which is a special feature of the British legal system, does 
not exist in India except to a very limited extent in the High 
Courts at Calcutta and Bombay The advocate m India can not 
only plead but act as well The dual system was brought toladia 
by English barristers and solicitors and introduced m the former 
Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, which were- 
established by Royal Charter in the days of the East India Com- 
pany and exercised jurisdiction within the limits of these three- 
towns After the Crown took over the administration from the 
East India Company, High Courts were created in Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras m place of the former Supreme Courts- 
These three High Courts exercised original jurisdiction within the 
limits of the presidency towns Outside the presidency towns they 
exercised appellat-ejunsdiction Thus the dual system was firmly 
established on the original side of these three High Courts, but 
did not find its way either into their appellate side or into any of 
the High Courts which were subsequently established and invested 
only with appellate jurisdiction It was given up m Madras in 
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1886 but has been maintained on the original side of the Calcutta 
and Bombay High Courts where every advocate must appear and 
plead on the instruction of attorneys who alone can act 

The old Supreme Courts of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras 
were, at their inception, an exclusive preserve for members of the 
British legal profession who alone could then be enrolled as 
advocate^ or attorneys Although Indian lawyers began to go 
to England toquahfyfor the Bar or as solicitors, English barristers 
and solicitors predominated on the original side for a consider 
able time Thus in 1871 there were 38 solicitors in Bombay of 
whom 10 were Indians and the rest English, and 24 advocates of 
whom 7 were Indians Gradually legal practice on the original 
side passed into Indian hands, n 1911 out of 150 solicitors prac- 
tising m Bombay 130 were Indians and of 250 advocates only 
16 were English barristers In 1952 there were more than 600 
attorneys in Calcutta and about 450 in Bombay, including a 
negligible number of English solicitors only 

Under the rules of the Bombay High Court, the qualifica- 
tions for enrolment of attornys are (a) the possession of a law 
degree of a r ecogmzed university , ( b ) three years of service as 
articled clerk with an attorney of the Bombay High Court, and 
(c) the passing of the articled clerks’ examination which is held 
under the auspices of the High Court Non graduates who, in the 
opinion of the Chief Justice and the judges, appear to have been 
educated to the required standard, may by special order be per- 
mitted to enter articles for a period ot not less than four years 
An attorney can practise in all the Courts of the State But 
though enrolled as an advocate, he cannot practise as an advocate 
on the original side , he can only instruct advocates on the 
original side and cannot plead except in insolvency and chamber 
matters He cannot address the Court on the appellate side unless 
he is enrolled as an advocate also In Calcutta attorneys have 
to serve as articled clerks for a period of five years and pass three 
attorneyship examinations As articled clerks they get thorough 
practical training which will equip them for the profession The 
attorneyship examinations are of a high standard , in Calcutta a 
candidate has to secure at least 50 per cent of the marks in each 
subject and 62 5 per cent m the aggregate. Under the Calcutta 
High Court rules, an attorney of three years’ standing can, on 
his application, be enrolled as an advocate without having to pass 
any further examination In Bombay an attorney can likewise 
become an advocate of the High Court 

An attempt was made to introduce the dual system as an 
experimental measure in the Supreme Court of India but was 
abandoned in 1954 Under the new rules, the Supreme Court 
advocates are classified into senior advocates and advocates As 
already stated above, a law graduate of an Indian university (or 
a member of the English Bar) who is an advocate of at least seven 
years’ standing in a High Court is eligible for enrolment as a 
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Supreme Court advocate An advocate of the Supreme Court, 
or an advocate with not less than 10 years’ standing in a High 
Court and qualified to be enrolled as Supreme Court advocate, 
may on application be admitted to the roll of senior advocates if 
the full Court is of the opinion that he deserves the distinction 
by virtue of his ability, status and reputation at the bar, subject 
to his giving an undertaking that he shall not draw pleadings, 
affidavits, advice on evidence or do any drafting work of asimilar 
kind Any advocate having an office jo Delhi and not being a 
senior advocate may register as an advocate on record and be 
entitled to act as well as plead for any part in proceedings Only 
an advocate on record shall be entitled to file an appearance 
or act for a party m the Court, and no advocate other than an 
advocate on record shall appear and plead m any matter unless 
he is instructed by an advocate on record 

Members of the English Bar, f e barristers of England, 
Northern Ireland and members of the Faculty of Advocates in 
Scotland, are also eligible for enrolment as advocates of the High 
Courts or Supreme Court, provided they have the additional 
qualifications prescribed by the rules However, the right of a 
barnster-at law to appear in an Indian Court arises from bis enrol' 
ment as an advocate and not otherwise The peculiar position 
of a barrister-at law in England disappears here on his enrolment 
as an advocate, his rights, duties and disabilities are the same as 
those of any other non barrister advocate He can see his client, 
settle his fees and act for him, with or without intervention of a 
solicitor , he can even suq his client for recovery of fees due. 

Legal Education at Universities 

It follows from the above tbat the basic qualification forentenng 
the legal profession is now a law degree of an Indian university 
The universities, beiog autonomous bodies, have prescribed dif- 
ferent periods of study and syllabuses for a law degree The 
principal law degree conferred by the universities is the degree of 
bachelor of law (referred to as LL B. or B L ) A Bachelor of Law 
may be admitted to the master’s degree in law (LL M. or M L ) 
usually on the basis of a written examination, and thereafter to a 
doctorate (LL D ) on the basis of research and of an original thesis. 

Although the curriculum for the bachelor’s degree in law 
-varies from university to university, some important common 
features may be noted First, all the universities except those in 
the Bombay and Andhra states, insist on the possession of a 
bachelor’s degree in arts, science or commerce for admission to 
the law course This means that only a student who has received 
general university education for a period of four years after 
matriculation can embark on the study of law Secondly, except 
in the Calcutta University, the candidate must study for two )ears 
i n a law college or other recognized institution The degree 
examination is divided into two parts— the first or preliminary 
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examination and the second or final examination for the bache- 
lor’s degree— each being held at the end of the academ c year of 
study A candidate must pass the first part before he can take 
the second Thirdly, the general policy is to prescribe the so- 
called general or fundamental subjects for study in the first year 
leaving the bulk of the laws of the country with which the practi- 
tioner has to deal for study in the second year Thus Roman 
law, jurisprudence and constitutional law are generally prescribed 
for the first year while Hindu law, Mohammedan law and the 
law of property are studied in the second year Fourthly, the 
tendency is to make the study of law full-time, though some 
■colleges hold part-time classes in the early morning and in the 
evening to enable persons who are already in some employment, 
to study law 

In the Bombay, Poona, Gujarat and Andhra universities, a 
student can start the study of law immediately after passing the 
intermediate examination, that is, after two years of general 
•university education instead of the four years’ general education 
insisted on by the other universities For such a student a law 
course extending over a period of three years is prescribed, viz a 
law preliminary course of one year in general subjects followed 
by regular instruction for two years in legal subjects The law 
preliminary examination comprises two papers in English based on 
prescribed textbooks, and one paper each id the history of social 
institutions, political theory, outlines of European history or 
outlines of the social, economic and constitutional history of India 

In the Calcutta University where only graduates are admitted 
to the law course, the duration of the course is nevertheless three 
years To qualify for the LL B. degree a candidate must pass 
three examinations in legal subjects, viz the preliminary, the 
intermediate and the final examinations , the number of subjects 
in which the candidate is examined at the end of each year of 
study is therefore proportionally reduced 

The Madras, Andhra and Travancore universities confine 
legal education to the so called substantive law as distinct from, 
the procedural law with which only those who actually enter the 
legal profession are concerned In these states, a law graduate 
of the university who wishes to enter the profession has to go 
through what is called an ‘apprentice course’ of one year’s 
duration for the studj of practice and procedure In order to 
qualify for enrolment as an advocate, the apprentice must pass 
an examination in procedural law held by the Bar Council The 
Bar Council arranges for a series of lectures on the Procedure 
Codes and on special Acts from the fields of Insolvency and 
Company Law and the Law of Limitations Apprentices must 
attend a certain percentage of these lectures During the period 
of apprenticeship the pupil reads also in chambers under the 
supervision of a practising advocate 
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The exclusion of procedural Jaw from ibe degree curriculum 
rests on the view that not all those who study law at the uni- 
versities intend to join the legal profession The following extract 
from the report of the University Education Commission i» 
relevant ‘In the range of subjects studied in our universities there 
are some like mathematics and philosophy which are studied for 
their value as cultural disciplines, others like medicine and 
engineering have a definite vocational end m view Law stands, 
midway between these two groups There are some who take 
law as part of a liberal education, others because they wish to 
enter the legal profession after graduation Many who would 
enter public services, international organizations or business 
concerns would like to read law at the universities ’ 

The Delhi and East Punjab universities achieve the same 
result in a different way They provide for a special additional 
course of one year’s instruction after the LL B second examination 
for those who wish to practise under the jurisdiction of the 
respective High Court, the subjects taught are local land laws 
and customary law. laws relating to Court fees insolvency, 
arbitration and the like An examination called the Certificate of 
Proficiency Examination in Delhi and theLL B final examination 
in Punjab, is held by the univers ty at the end of one year s study 
Instruction in legal subjects is provided m the professional 
law colleges Facilities for legal education are also provided by 
the departments of law at some universities Delhi) audio 
some arts and science colleges which have law faculties attached 
The academic > ear normally lasts from July to March and is 
divided into two or three terms There are about 160 working 
days m a year Instruction takes mainly the form of classroom 
lectures of 15 to 20 hours a week and students must attend at 
least 75 per cent of the lectures Thecurriculum for the bachelor’s 
degree normally consists of jurisprudence, Roman law, law of 
contract, criminal law. constitutional law and the law of torts 
during the first year, Hindu law, Mohammedan law, law of 
evidence, law of property, international law and the civil procedure 
code are taught during the second year The umversityprescribet 
textbooks for the study of each subject, some universities also 
prescribe a list of leading cases w Arch an? fo be studies as exposi- 
tions of important legal principles contained in judgments At 
the end of each academic year a university examination consisting 
of six to seven papers is held The qualifying marks for a pass 
are 30 to 40 per cent tn each paper and 40 to 50 per cent in the 
aggregate Successful candidates are assigned classes or divisions 
with reference to the aggregate marks scored In 1932 there were 
about 13,000 students studying in the different law schools in India 
Apart from the ordinary bachelor’s degree, the Delhi Uni- 
versity offers the degree of bachelor of civil law (B C.L ) after a 
ee year course of study Only those who have passed the 
onours or master’s degree exammauon m arts, science or 
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commerce, can join this course An examination is held at the end 
of each year of the course In the Banaras University the LL B 
honours degree is conferred on those who pass the regular LL B 
degree final examination with two additional subjects selected 
from historical jurisprudence, Hindu jurisprudence and private 
international law , the candidate must s°cure not less than 50 per 
cent of the marks in the two additional papers and 60 per cent m 
the aggregate of all papers including the regu'ar LL B 

As many as 19 universities offer a master’s degree (LL M 
•or M L ) To be admitted to this examination a candidate must 
be a bachelor of laws, of two years’ standing generally Many 
universities prescribe a course of regular instruction in an affilia- 
ted law college or in the university law faculty for a period which 
vanes from one year in Agra and Delhi to three years m Bombay 
Some universities require only one or two years’ study under the 
supervision of a recognized teacher of law or other person 
-approved for the purpose by the university law faculty The 
master’s degree is gene rally conferred on the basis of a written 
examination , in Bombay Gujarat and Poona by written exami- 
nation or by thesis , and in Travancore Osmama, Calcutta, 
Patna and Andhra by a combination of written examination and 
thesis A few universities provide in addition for a viva voce 
examination The scheme of the written examination follows 
one of two patterns The first as in Calcutta, consists of three 
to four compulsory subjects— usuallyjunsprudence, constitutional 
law. Roman law, Hindu or Mohammedan law— and two or three 
optional subjects The second pattern, as in Madras consists 
of one branch (or group of subjects) to be selected by the candi- 
date from six or seven approved branches, e g jurisprudence and 
Roman law , constitutional and international law , law of crime 
and tort , contracts and mercantile law , Hindu, Mohammedan 
and personal laws , law of property There are usually six papers 
and the qualifying marks are 40 per cent in each paper and 50 
per cent in the aggregate The standard set being very high, it 
not infrequently happens that no candidate is declared successful 
A list of textbooks recommended b> the University of Calcutta 
for Hindu and Mohammedan law (one of the four compulsory 
subjects prescribed for the examination) is reproduced below 
Hindu law Manu, Institutes Chapters 1 3 and 7 9 , Yajnavalkya, 
Institutes Book II on Vyavahara Vijnaneswara, Mitakshara , 
Devananda Bhalta, Smnti Cliandrika , Vachaspathi Misra, Vnada 
Chintamani , Nilakantha, Vyaiahara Mayukha , Mitra Misra, 
Vtranitrodaya , Jimutavahana, Dayabhaga , Raghunandana, 
Dayatattwa, Nanda Pandita, Dattaka Mimamsa , Kuvera, Dattaka 
Chandrika , Georedoss Banerjee, Marriage and Stridhan ( Tagore 
Lectures), Rajkumar Sarvadikasi, Inheritance ( Tagore Lectures), 
Golapchandra Sarkar, Adoption {Tagore Lectures) , P N Sen, 
Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence , Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage , 
Jogendrachandra Ghose, Hindu Law 
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The exclusion of procedural law from the degree curriculum 
rests on the view that not all those who study law at the uni- 
versities intend to join the legal profession Thefollowingextract 
from the report of the University Education Commission is 
relevant ‘In the range of subjects studied m our universities there 
are some like mathematics and philosophy which are studied for 
their value as cultural disciplines, others like medicine and 
engineering have a definite vocational end in view Law stands 
midway between these two gToups There are some who take 
law as part of a liberal education, others because they wish to 
enter the legal profession after graduation Many who would 
enter public services, international organizations or business 
concerns would like to read law at the universities ’ 

The Delhi and East Punjab universities achieie the ‘>ame 

result in a different way They provide for a special additional 
course of oncyear’s instruction after the LL B second examination 
for those who wish to practise under the jurisdiction of the 
respective High Court, the subjects taught are local land laws 
and customary law, laws relating to Court fees insolvency, 
arbitration and the like An examination called the Certificate of 
Proficiency Examination in Delhi and theLL B final examination 
in Punjab, is held by the uni vers ty at the end of one year s study 

Instruction in legal subjects is provided in the professional 
law colleges Facilities for legal education are also provided by 
the departments of law at some universities (eg Delhi) and in 
some arts and science colleges which have law faculties attached 
The academic year normally lasts from July to March and is 
divided into two or three terms There are about 160 working 
days in a year Instruction takes mainly the form of classroom 
lectures of 15 to 20 hours a week and students must attend at 
least 75 per cent of thelectures The curriculum for the bachelor’s 
degree normally consists of jurisprudence, Roman law, law of 
contract, criminal law. constitutional law and the law of torts 
during the first year, Hindu Jaw, Mohammedan law, Jaw of 
evidence, law of property, international law and the civil procedure 
code are taught during the second year The university prescribes 
textbooks for the study of each subject, some universities also 
prescribe a list of leading cases which are to be studies as exposi- 
tions of important legal principles contained in judgments At 
the end of each academic year a university examination consisting 
of six to seven papers is held The qualifying marks for a pass 
are 30 to 40 per cent m each paper and 40 to 50 per cent in the 
aggregate Successful candidates axe assigned classes or divisions- 
with reference to the aggregate marks scored In 1932 there were 
about 1 3,000 students studying in the different law schools m India 
Apart from the ordinary bachelor’s degree, the Delhi Uni- 
versity offers the degree of bachelor of civil Jaw (BCL) after a 
ec -year course of study Only those who have passed the 
onours or master’s degree examination in arts, science or 
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commerce, can join this course An examination js held at the end 
of each year of the course In the Banaras University the LL B 
honours degree is conferred on those who pass the regular LL B 
degree final examination with two additional subjects selected 
from historical jurisprudence, Hindu jurisprudence and private 
international law , the candidate must secure not less than 50 per 
cent of the marks in the two additional papers and 60 per cent in 
the aggregate of all papers including the regu'ar LL B 

As many as 19 universities offer a master’s degree (LL M 
or M L ) To be admitted to this examination, a candidate must 
be a bachelor of laws, of two years’ standing generally Many 
universities prescribe a course of regular instruction in an affilia- 
ted law college or in the university law faculty for a period which 
■varies from one year in Agra and Delhi to three years in Bombay 
Some universities require only one or two years’ study under the 
supervision of a recognized teacher of law or other person 
approved for the purpose by the university law faculty The 
master’s degree is generally conferred on the basis of a written 
examination , in Bombay Gujarat and Poona by written exami- 
nation or by thesis , and in Travancore Osmania, Calcutta, 
Patna and Andhra by a combination of written examination and 
thesis A few universities provide in addition for a viva voce 
examination The scheme of the written examination follows 
one of two patterns The first, as in Calcutta, consists of three 
to four compulsory subjects— usuallyjunsprudence, constitutional 
law, Roman law, Hindu or Mohammedan law— and two or three 
optional subjects The second pattern, as in Madras, consists 
of one branch (or group of subjects) to be selected by the candi- 
date from six or seven approved branches, e g jurisprudence and 
Roman law , constitutional and international law , law of crime 
and tort , contracts and mercantile law , Hindu, Mohammedan 
and personal laws , law of property There are usually six papers 
and the qualifying marks are 40 per cent in each paper and 50 
per cent m the aggregate The standard set being very high, it 
not infrequently happens that no candidate is declared successful 
A list of textbooks recommended b> the University of Calcutta 
for Hindu and Mohammedan Jaw (one of the four compulsory 
subjects prescribed for the examination) is reproduced below 
Hindu law Manu, Institutes Chapters 1 3 and 7 9 , Yajnavalkya, 
Institutes Book II on Vyavabara Vynaneswara, Mitakshara , 
Devananda Bhalta, Sntriti Chandrika , Vachaspathi Misra, Vnada 
Chmtamani , Nilakantha, Vyavahara Mayukha , Mitra Misra, 
Viramtrodaya , Jimutavahana Dayabhaga , Raghunandana, 
Dayatattwa , Nanda Pandita, Dattaka Mimamsa , Kuvera, Dattaka 
■Chandrika , Georedoss Banenee, Marriage and Stridhan {Tagore 
Lectures) , Rajkuraar Sarvadikasi, Inheritance ( Tagore Lectures), 
Golapchandra Sarkar, Adoption {Tagore Lectures) , P N Sen, 
Principles of Hindu Jurisprudence , Mayne, Hindu Law and Usage, 
Jogendrachandra Ghose, Hindu Law 
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Mohammedan Jaw Serajuddin, Al Sirojiya , Bailhe, Digest of 
Mohammedan Law — Sunni and Shia , Ameer All, Mohammedan 
Law, Vols I and II , Wilson, Digest of A nglo-M ohammedan Law t 
Abdur Rahim, Principles of Mohammedan Jurisprudence , M 
Yusuf, Mohammedan Law 

Nine universities confer the degreeof doctor of laws (LL D 
orDL) The candidate must have obtained a master s degree 
in law at least one year previously, [and submit a thesis written 
by him in some branch of law or the history or philosophy of 
law In Nagpur, Calcutta and Banaras universities the candidate 
may also have to take an oral and/or written examination if con 
sidered necessary , in Patna there is a compulsory written exami- 
nation after the thesis 

The lack of uniformity in the existing system of legal edu- 
cation became the subject matter of criticism It is now generally 
agreed that it is necessary to have a period of (a) pre legal gene 
ral education (6) academic legal education, and (e) practical or 
professional education As regards (a) both the University 
Education Commission (1948) and the All India Bar Committee 
(1951) have recommended that a university degree tn arts or 
science should be a pre requisite for admission to thelavv course 
As regards (6) and (c), the University Education Commission has 
recommended a three year course of study for the degree of 
bachelor of laws, the last year being devoted to practical studies 
such as reading in chambers and acquiring the art of advocacy 
and familiarity with court room procedures The All India Bar 
Committee has recommended a two year course m the university 
for a law degree followed by a further apprentice course of study 
for one year in practical subjects The State Bar Council would 
make the necessary arrangements for instruction for apprenuces- 
and for holding an examination in those subjects 

The University Education Commission did not think that 
a set curriculum of studies could be introduced throughout India 
for the law degree course It has, however, recommeded that the 
subjects could be made more uniform than at present, while 
reflecting the conditions arising from differences in special Acts, 
customs and other factors varying from State to State in the 
Republic of India In fact, differences exist not only in the law 
courses they exist in the organization of the legal profession 
itself Just as each university has its own system of legal educa- 
tion, each state has its own Bar and pattern of legal profession 
There is a strong movement in the profession for the formation 
of a unified All India Bar If a central controlling authority on 
the lines of he Council of Legal Education m England were 
established legal education could be rationalized not only by 
achieving a measure of uniformity bu* also by adapting it to the 
present day needs of the profession Except for the limited 
representation of the Bar on the university law faculties, the legal 
profession has at present no effective control over the teaching 
of law 
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This urgent need to adapt the scheme of legal education to 
present-day requirements has been emphasized by the University 
Education Commission. As stated in the Commission s report, 
the study of law has produced eminent practitioners and excellent 
judges, as also men and leaders devoted to public service But 
there are no internationally known expounders of jurisprudence 
and legal studies , law has not become a field ot protoima 
scholarship and research With the attainment of independence 
and the consequent responsibility of developing constitutional 
government, it becomes imperative to develop high grade colleges 
of law, manned with scholars and capable of educating a more 
independent type of lawyer The prominence of philosophical 
studies in India would indicate that it is possible to produce this 
type of lawyer and scholar 

The formation of an All-India body of teachers of law on 
the pattern of the Society of Public Teachers of Law as founded 
in the U K or the Association of University Professors in U S A , 
would no doubt greatly help in the improvement of the educa- 
tional system 

International and Constitutional Law 

Public international law is included, as compulsory, in the curri- 
culum of the bachelor’s degree in 16 universities , in five univer- 
sities it is optional, being an alternative subject to either Roman 
law or private international law 

Private international law is a compulsory subject only in 
the universities in the state of Bombay In the six other univer- 
sities where it is taught, the student may choose it in lieu of either 
public international law or equity or land tenure 

Constitutional law is compulsory in all universities except 
Patna where it is an optional subject 

Public international and constitutional law are two subjects 
of exceptional importance They promote knowledge of public 
law which was for a long time neglected in Indian universities 
The growing interest m international law is connected with 
the urgent need for studying the legal position of independent 
India in the Family of Nations The study of constitutional law 
leads to comparative legal studies in India, ’particularly of English, 
Canadian, Australian and American constitutional law. All 
these systems of law are essential for understanding the Indian 
Constitution and cannot be ignored by Indian lawyers Thus an 
expansion of legal studies takes place which calls for the exami- 
nation of other subjects, less important in India No doubt the 
stuuy ot Roman law which was introduced m India under the 
influence °* English system of legal education, will have to 
give way to international and comparative constitutional law 

Methods of Teaching 

?r n . S ,?l lhe P r ° bl ™» of logoi Studies in India is the paucity 
of teaching staff and the unduly large number of students; which 
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is characteristic of most of the law colleges Consequently the 
law student receives not enough individual attention through 
tutorial c'asses and seminars which would be possible only if the 
teacher were m charge of a small group of 15 to 20 students and 
if a more direct contact between him and the student could be 
established In the law colleges the teacher pupil ratio varies 
from 1 35 to 1 80 and more , and it is not at all unusual to find 
as many as 150 students m a classroom 

The policy of employing part-time lecturers recruited from 
the legal profession calls for revision Its origin can be traced 
to the early days of the judicial system when the law college was 
regarded an adjunct to the High Court, and distinguished mem 
bers of the Bar considered it a duty and privilege to deliver 
lectures to a limited number of students The law course has 

now become fulltime in most places , the number of students 

has greatly mcreas-d and the curriculum has expanded Under 
these changed conditions the only persons who are now attracted 
by part time lecturerships are the junior members of the bar who 
undertake teaching in order to supplement their professional 
income Needless to say, many of them lack not only higher 
qualifications required for training men in the profession butalso 
any real abiding interest in teaching Even if the engagement ot 
practitioners on a part time basis were justified on the ground 
that they are more competent than academic lawyers to teach in 
the fields of practical application of law and procedure all teach 
mg in the fundamental subjects should be entrusted to full time 
lecturers with high academic qualifications only 

Research 

One great drawback m India is the absence of research scholars 
in various fields of law, able to analyse systematically the legal 
material available and to express critical views No doubt the 
Supreme Court and High Court judges have produced a consider 
able volume of case law which shows greaterudition , but neither 
they nor legal practitioners have the time or the facilities for 
expounding the law in an academic manner Professors of law 
apart from their leaching duties should engage in systematic 
research in Indian law in all its new asp“cis, particularly with 
reference to the exposition of Lhe Indian Constitution which is 
the fundamental law of the country This would no doubt lead 
to the formation of a body of academic lawyers who could infiu 
ence legal opinion and be of assistance to the legal practitioner 
as well as to the civil servant The universities of Madras ana 
Delhi have given a lead in this field, the first by creating a special 
research department of constitutional and international law, the 
latter by endowing its faculty oflaw with the necessary research 
facilities 
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SECTION 1 : GENERAL 


Chapter IX 

PART II : ITS SCOPE AND PURPOSE 


The teaching of the social sciences in India comprising the- 
teaching of economics, political science, international relations, 
sociology, social anthropology, social psychology and law was- 
published by the United Nations Educational Scientific and 
Cultural Organisation, in 1956 The study of teaching of social 
sciences in India was a part of an extensive programme to cover 
a number of countries and quite naturally this country occupying 
a pre eminent position m Asia, was included m the survey 

Apart from other advantages which a comparative study of 
teaching of social sciences m Asian, European, African countries 
and USA may lead to, one of the objectives was to show in 
which institutional frame work the professor or student from 
abroad may expect new methods and techniques to be tried out 
xmoer rapidly changing conditions 

Eleven years have elapsed since this book was published,, 
and the state of teaching of social sciences in our universities and 
colleges has also not remained static More universities and 
more and more colleges have come into being And we are* 
going ahead, both as regards increasing number of pupils receiv- 
ing education and the enlarging of the scope of study More 
subjects are being drawn within its orbit, and with the stimulus 
provided to higher education the study of social sciences is also 
having its due quota. 


What are Social Sciences 

One basic question must howeve r be settled before \ve proceed 
aj fU* * or IS Sermane to the scope of the present report 
u at 1S What are social sciences and which of ihese— 

w nether as an independent di ciphne or as an integral part of 
another discipline of the same group— must be included m the 
present survey. 

In current studies, there has been a division of disciplines 
into humanities, linguistics, physical sciences, natural sciences, 
social sciences, administrative sciences, and so on If we widen 
me scope of social sciences to all branches of study which affect 
*£ n asa s ° c,al being, or the society, m his mental, moral and 
physical efforts and inclinations to live, let live, survive, conserve, 
expand, project his efforts m mind and matters to organize, 
produce and sustain his earnings and live in security and follow 
Co ,d es of conduct legal or social and his practice as an 
28 m u ? a ^ ect,n s the family, group, society or State or m 
relation to other individuals, families societies or States, the scope- 
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of social sciences would broaden very considerably and i£s fron- 
liers would extend and even encroach upon the grounds of other 
sciences. Nor would it be unnatural or surprising The pro- 
pensities and the proclivities of man are incapable of hide bound 
classification. They are a natural projection of the self and the 
study of man and his activities and all that touches him or affects 
his outlook both as a subjective approach and in objective recep- 
tivity, are the subject of study not only as an academic interest 
and intellectual pleasure but to observe and assimilate and 
classify the data to help arrive at certain conclusions, which may 
serve as the corner stone of plans for betterment The past acts 
as guideline for the future The study of various facts is like 
the unbroken ecliptic without any spokes put in by nature, but 
just as for the sake of convenience the astronomers have putin 
twelve invisible spokes, so have the authors as a measure of prac- 
tical convenience, split the study into certain distinct disciplines 
But this again is a continuing process New disciplines are 
being added, while in case of others with two or more branches, 
each branch having developed sufficiently in importance and 
magnitude, has acquired the character and status of a separate 
and independent discipline 

Disciplines under Social Sciences included in part 21 
As stated earlier, the first part of this book has only eight chapters 
and deals with seven disciplines, while separate chapters there 
have been devoted to economics, political science, international 
relations, legal education, social anthropology and social psycho- 
logy, in chapter V sociology, social psychology and social 
anthropology have been treated together. 

The author of part II contacted the United Nation’s 
Educational Scientific and Cultural Organization for assistance 
in collecting material and information for this part but Mr A 
Bertrand Director, Department of Social Sciences, by his letter 
dated 1 5th Feb 1967 informed him as follows : 

“I am afraid there is little this organization can do to help 
you m your project to write a new book about the teaching of 
social sciences id India UNESCO has at present no projects or 
plans in this connection and any information on the subject can 
only be obtained m India. In fact when the survey on the teach- 
ing of social sciences in India was prepared by UNESCO in 1956, 
it was entrusted to a group of scholars in that country You may 
be interested however by some of the books published m the 
Unesco collection The University Teaching of Social Sciences m which 
a comparative study is made on the teaching of major social 
science disciplines in various countries " The above guide- 
lines helped me to go through the various new publications of the 
Unesco referred to above The UNESCO has published surveys 
on industrial sociology, statistics, criminology and business 
management The UNESCO may in future bring out more pub- 
lications in the senes But in order to establish the scope and 
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jurisdiction of social sciences we have to abide by some standard 
classification and we are on this aspect, giving the basis enuncia- 
ted, in the Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences edited by R A. 
Saligrnan and Alvin Johnson They state “the social sciences 
may thus be defined as those mental or cultural sciences, which 
deal with the activities of the individual, as a member of a group 
since the common wants of mankind arc exceedingly diversi- 
fied the group activities designed to satisfy these wants are 
correspondingly manifold In the measure these group activities, 
have been subjected to study the social sciences have multiplied 
From the verj beginning the field of science has been divided 
and classified into two, uz. study and scientific investigation per- 
taining to («) physical nature, w) phenomena of mind. Tho 
mental or cultural sciences may again be classified— those which 
deal with man as a separate individual conceived of as disasso- 
ciated from his fellow beings and others which deal with man, as 
a member of a group It is the study of latter category, man as 
a member of a group which constitutes social sciences” 

The World University Encyclopaedia defines social sciences 
as the sciences which deal with the various aspect* of human 
behaviour As the needs and activities of man are manifold, 
these group activities have been studied and classified as different 
disciplines of social sciences According to Encyclopaedia of 
Social Sciences, these may be said to fall into three classes 

(a) the purely social sciences, 

( b ) the semi-social sciences, 

(c) the sciences with social implications 

According to the editors of this encyclopaedia politics,, 
economics, history and jurisprudence are the four older disciplines 
falling m group (a) Then they put anthropology, penology, socio- 
logy and social work as newer social sciences as also falling in 
group (a) They correlate sociology and social work as the 
“union of enquiry and action” They say, “in the formative 
period in the history of sociology a wide range of social activities 
were for convenience subsumed under its rubrics, although not 
essentially related to its theories Such, for instance, were the 
history and techniques of chanties and corrections and the whole 
institutional structures built up to deal with them What charac- 
terizes this entire field is the association of scientific enquiry with 
social action”. 

The division of these eight disciplines, politics, economics, 
history, jurisprudence, anthropology penology, sociology and 
social work, into two categories— older and newer — is only on the 
basis of their historical development as independent disciplines — 
the first four having assumed a full fledged state early in point 
of time, the latter having acquired this state m the last few 
centuries But all these eight disciplines, they group under 
purely social sciences It is important to note that of the eight 
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disciplines included in social sciences, seven— economics, political 
science, legal education, anthropology, penology, sociology, and 
social work— have been included in the present survey but history 
was not included in the previous report and on that basis teaching 
of history should not have been included in this part also But we 
have added new disciplines in the present report on two grounds 
Those which received scant attention m the previous report, such 
as commerce or geography, but which on account of their impor- 
tance and the large number of students receiving instructions in 
them deserved more detailed consideration have received due 
recognition in this part Instead of stating that we have included 
new disciplines of this category, it would be more correct to 
say that we have upgraded them by devoting separate chapters 
to them and dealing with them in detail, on account of their 
being full-fledged units and as such deserving an independent 
status in their own right and not as subsidiary units of other 
disciplines The second ground, on which we have included— or 
rather treated as independent units— certain disciplines, has been 
the UNESCO’s including them in their surveys as independent 
•disciplines— In this category come industrial sociology, business 
Management, etc 

As stated above, history despite having been a full fledged 
discipline, and having been taught as such in Indian universities 
■was not included in the present report in 1956, when the UNESCO 
brought out part I of this volume, and despite this part II being 
only a storey added lo the existing structure and our choice being 
limited to the older framework, we have included history in the 
present report 

The authors of the encyclopaedia state that “History has 
never actually been ‘past politics’ alone , but until compartively 
recent times it has served the social sciences mainly through the 
material it afforded for the interpretation of politics. In the last 
century it has not only become far more rigorous in its scientific 
method but it has extended its scope to the inclusion of the 
mainfold phenomena of human life, individual and mass pheno- 
mena as well as those of formal political organization Thus 
history has become an indispensable source of material for the 
interpretation of social processes ’* 

Now we shall pass on to the group classified as semi-social 
sciences 

The second group ( b ) that of semi-social sciences has also 
been divided into two categories In group first come all those 
which, however diverse their present day importance, are social 
in origin and still retain in part a social content In group second 
-are others which although independent in origin have acquired 
in part a social content Starting in different ways, both groups 
have reached an identical position The editors put ethics and 
education in the first category of semi social sciences, and philo- 
sophy and psychology in the second category 
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For those, who are interested in the subject in detail, it 
would be best to refer to the twelve volumes of the encyclopaedia, 
but others who would be satisfied with a brief reasoning why 
ethics, education, philosophy and psychology should be included 
in social sciences, we would like to give brief excerpts 
Ethics 

‘In the first group, the most important is ethics, in a certain 
sense the must sublime of all sciences for the right ordering of 
the moral life is the ultimate aim of human behaviour Ethical 
conduct is primarily a question of the individual, for conscience — 
the great regulator of conduct— is a personal matter However, 
individual morality itself has been increasingly recognized as the 
resultant of social forces Without the group there would have 
been no conception of the right and wrong 
Education 

“ Finally education, in the wider sense has, nowadays come 
to be individual even though the technique of group education 
must naturally differ Education is thus partly social in content, 
partly social in aim, partly social in method and may therefore 
be deemed a semi social science 
Philosophy 

* Philosophy in a certain sense the fore runner of science 
was long considered as something entirely independent When 
we deal with final »n 4 erpretation of life, of thought, and of con- 
duct which we call philosophy, we seem to be treading on ground 
unbroken by science But in proportion as parts of the unknown 
are converted into the known, new sciences are detached from 
the all embracing philosophy and pursue a life of their own It 
was in this way that chemistry and physics arose out of the 
mediaeval natural philosophy and that politics and economics 
were separated from philosophy ” 

In contrast to (0) the purely social sciences and (6) thesemi- 
social sciences, there is the third category of sciences with social 
implications In this category come biology, geography, medi- 
cine, linguistics and art The learned editors have given very 
cogent reasoning to prove how eugenics (in biology) medicine 
(diagnosis and treatment of disease which is a part of social 
forces), linguistics in its scientific social aspects and art (artistic 
creation being dominated by values which are at best in part 
social in origin) are correlated to social behaviour of man and as 
such should be included 10 social sciences We shall not go into 
the details but have rather quoted in extenso to show how some 
standard classifications have been made We have quoted the 
authority of the encyclopaedia only in respect of those discip- 
lines (ethics, education, philosophy) which should have been 
included in social sciences, but we have not included them in 
our survey here as that would have made this report too 
voluminous To revert to the present report, in dealing with the 
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various disciplines, we have neither followed the order set out 
in part I nor that of purely social sciences, semi social sciences 
and the sciences with social implications. We have been much 
impressed by “A New Survey of Social Sciences’ edited by 
Mr Baidynath Varma, comprising learned contributions by 
William O Douglas Lav , , Harold D Lassw ell Political Set ncr, 
Saul K Padovar International Relations , Gardner Murphy 
Psychology , Otto Klmburg Social Psychology , Morris E Opler 
Cultural Anthropology, Hans L Zetterbcrg Sociology , Hans 
Neisser , Economics , Paul Neurath Statistics , and thereafter 
methodological and theoretical problems have been dealt with by 
Mr Varma dealing with social sciences in mid twentieth century 
We have liked the scheme of arrangement of the contributions 
on various disciplines as (») political sctences, (u) psychological 
sciences (mi) socto cultural sciences, (») economic sciences and 
(v) statistical sciences 

Of course there can be other methods of classification but 
this has appealed to us more than that given in Part I of the 
book and we have in Section I dealt with general features and 
arranged the report on other disciplines m conformity with the 
arrangement specified in the above para 
Problems connected with teaching 

A few words would not be out of place tn connection with 
Section I. In the first part of the book seven contributors dealt 
with seven disciplines and Mr S Mathai dealt with the structure 
of university education With due deference to the learned 
authors, it may be submitted that Professor C N Vakil (who 
is now a director of the Reserve Bank of India) has been the 
only exhaustive contributor who has dealt with the various 
problems pertaining to the teaching of economics Some of the 
problems are not directly connected with teaching hut are so 
closely correlated to certain aspects of teaching lhat without 
dealing wuh them the report on teaching would remain only 
partial We have therefore followed in the foot steps of Prof 
Vakil by dealing m Section I of the book with some problems 
which affect teaching, directly, indirectly or by implication 

For example, medium of instruction is so important on 
account of language acting as conveyance of knowledge It is 
immaterial in which language a student is taught as long as the 
ultimate aim — that of acquisition of know’ledge—is fulfilled But 
there should be consistency in the medium Horses should not 
be changed in midstream If teaching is conducted through a 
medium which the students cannot comprehend, knowledge 
pushed at one end might be rich, but that gathered at the other 
would be poor Also when the burden of learning several 
languages is crushing, little time, energy or inclination is left for 
real learning If the container one has to carry on one's back ts- 
unduly heavy, the contents have necessarily to be curtailed to 
keep the weight within bearable limit This is something that 
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is happening in India and as that has a direct bearing on teach- 
in Indian universities, we have dealt with the problem at some 
length and also given not only relevant excerpts from the report 
of the Education Commission (1964 1966» but a bird s eye view of 
the latest position to provide an appraisal of how matters stand 
Another matter having a close bearing on teaching is that 
of admissions As figures in the next chapter would show, there 
is great desire for higher education among Indian people Just 

as a vice if introduced in a society has a way of spreading with- 
out any effort so is it with virtues Man is a great imitator, 
perhaps the greatest after the monkey The masses copy the 
leaders India was a giant slumbering and snoring all these 
generations, now the giant is not only wide awake and vigilant 
but striding along Higher education was so far the privilege 
of a few Now that millions of Indians have received higher 
education, themasses want to follow in their footsteps and aspire 
that their children also receive university degrees This lure for 
obtaining degrees which not only equips a person for earning 
higher wages but adds to his social status and prestige has resul- 
ted m unprecedented ru a h to the colleges This enthusiasm has 
to be harnessed and channels have to be provided for racing the 
intellectual level of the Indian masses 


As the problem is directly connected with teaching in Indian 
universities we could not just ignore it as unworthy of being 
included in a report covering the teaching of social sciences and 
have devoted an entire chapter to admissions— the main theme 
being whether higher education should be restricted and rationed 
or increasing opportunities afforded to those who opt for it 

A third important aspect is that of examinations Foreign 
ers who have no direct or intimate knowledge of examinations 
held by universities would find it difficult to appraise fully how 
examinations cut at the base of learning and instead of teaching 
being a mistress of knowledge, becomes a hand maid of examina- 
tions A rather detailed analysis was called for thts aspect, and 
a chapter has been exclusively devoted to it 

In order to give an idea of the tremendous progress higher 
education has made in the country we have given in chapter X 
the statistics as far as we could gather from the Government of 
India, the Union Ministry of Education, the University Grants 
Commission and the universities and colleges Besides, figures 
have been collected from the press books and important articles 
published m papers and magazines We therefore take this 
opportunity of acknowledging with thanks the debt of gratitude 
we owe to all these sources , particularly, we are grateful to the 
university Grants Commission for the source of our figures has 
mostly been the U G C and its publications too various to be 
specified This report is more a compilation of facts and 
ngures collected from hundred and one places to present an 
integrated picture of teaching of social sciences in the country 
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The views expressed are, however, our own and if in pleading ihe 
cause of higher education we have been too incisive in criticism 
of the other side, it has been onJv with the idea of bringing home 
the truth We believe, if convictions are true we need not gloss 
them over or shroud tberft in delicate phraseology making them 
elegantly mystical, for that indeed would not serve the cause of 
education If the authorities have not been so far following the 
right course there is no reason why they cannot correct it Reports 
and surveys are made for retrospection and future benefit 

The question of statistics raises one important point 
Among Indian universities only about half a dozen, Delhi, 
Jodhpur, Poona Karnatak, Kurukshetra, the Maharaja Sayaji 
Rao University of Baroda and Sbivaji have separate faculties of 
social sciences The rest have social science subjects included 
in the faculty of arts Thus when we say that a university has so 
many students in the faculty of arts, it automatically follows 
that all students except those who have offered a language or 
philosophy for M A , are students of social sciences, for in 8 A 
a student has to take one or more subjects of social science The 
umversites generally have faculties of arts, science, commerce, 
Jaw, medicine etc and as separate statistics for social science 
subjects are not available, the figures for arts faculty have been 
given as the next best alternative 

Courses of Studies 

TTie several branches of social sciences are so intertwined that 
at places it becomes difficult to demarcate the boundanes In 
fact, whether as abctmse knowledge or as a study for practical 
purposes, it is difficult to divide the various disciplines into 
water tight compartments Since the study of social science? in 
our countiy during the last eleven years has spread out, it is 
necessary lo deal with the latest position as existing now As 
stated earlier, one of the aims of bringing out a publication of 
this type was that it should also be made to serve as an outline 
for visiting foreign social scientists and it becomes all the more 
necessary to provide a glimpse into the curricula as they hate 
now been prescribed by the university authorities 

A book of this type by its very nature, cannot be as com- 
prehensive as a directory, for there are sixty eight universities m 
the country and besides these a number of institutions, though 
not having the nomenclature of a university are deemed to be 
universities under the U G C Act, and are important centres of 
teaching of social sciences and, as such, to cover them all would 
lead to a maze of courses of study and syllabi in which one 
would be lost, and thus fail to appreciate the actual position in 
more important centres We shall, therefore, present at the 
appropriate places as succinctly as possible the courses of study 
for the various branches of social sciences The courses of 
studies given in the first part do not cover all the subjects or 
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branches of the subjects taught Wehave, therefore, considered it 
essential to give detadsof whatisbeingtaught When wesay there 
is higher education in India it gives a broad idea— a telescopic 
view When we add social sciences are being taught in Indian 
universities, our sphere of information is enlarged and more 
detailed And when we name the disciplines (included in social 
sciences) in which degrees are being awarded, the area of infor- 
mation extends further. But the mere names of the disciplines 
•cannot convey the details of teaching conducted or the topics 
covered It is only the details of syllabi and the names of the 
books prescribed or recommended for reading, which give a 
detailed idea of the scope We not only want a telecopic view 
but a view under the microscope as well, to provide a clear, 
integrated picture 

Teaching has many facets— the institutions, the teachers, the 
students, libraries, hostels, amenities, fees, cost of living, admis- 
sions exua curricular activities, discipline of students, the financ- 
ing of the institutions by the pnvate agencies, quasi-government 
bodies, States and the Union Government, cost of books, 
availability of books scholarships, stipends and the incentives 
but the most inportant of all these is what is being taught— the 
subjects of study— the syllabus prescribed for each discipline 
Unless an outline of this is provided the whole report would be, 
if a local phrase be borrowed, a wedding party without the 
bridegroom And the author of part II was struck with the lack 
of this part of information in some of the chapters in the first 
part While dealing with economics Prof Vakil has given 
syllabus for economics for the B A degree and headings of 
papers for M A examination. Prof Kojelkar has also given an 
outline of syllabi for political science examinations but in other 
chapters the information is rather meagre and since a large 
number of readers in foreign countries as well as here would 
like to be acquainted with them we have even at the risk of the 
report becoming lengthy, included at places detailed syllabi 

This has been with a view to making the report self suffici- 
ent It is true the limitations of space have stood m the way 
and resulted in skipping certain details Also particulars of 
course of study in one university in regard to one discipline and 
of another university m regard to another discipline have been 
given There was no other alternative but to pick and choose 
and to refer herein to the syllabus, which appeared representa- 
tive of the syllabi, prescribed for similar degrees of sister 
universities There are some seventy universities in India and 
leaving a few, which are technical, all of them provide instruction 
in economics, political science etc and it would well nigh be 
impossible to cover them all— the various disciplines included in 
the economic sciences, political sciences, sociolcultural sciences 
and law which all are covered in the wide embrace of social 
sciences Besides, a mere citation of the headings of the papers 
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(set for examinations) would be drab and monotonous So, the 
scheme adopted herein has been to give syllabus for one subject 
prescred by one of the important universities and that outline 
would help furnish an idea of what is being taught in the subject 
in the Indian universities 

It is true all universities are not of equal importance or 
equally advanced in the matter of research or pursuing new 
fields of enquiry Some of them are quite new and have not got 
over their teething trouble yet Some others have to establish a 
tradition of reputation and are far back in the queue, not of their 
volition but due to historical developments Comparisons are 
always odious, but the traditions of Calcutta, Bombay, Madras 
or Allahabad etc have naturally assigned them pride of place. 

The course of studies prescribed by the Bombay University 
for M A in economics has rather occupied much space But we 
purposely wanted a detailed idea to be given about teaching of 
economics at Bombay, for this is one of the advanced centres of 
learning for economics 

The following are the subjects so far selected by the 
authorities for advanced study astronomy, botany, chemistry, 
geology, mathematics, physics, zoology, economics, education, 
history, linguistics, philosophy, Sanskrit 

We find that of all the social science subjects only history and 
economics figure among the subjects selected by Indian authorities 
for advanced study centres As the department of economics of 
the Bombay University has been a centre of advanced study for 
economics (public finance and industrial economics) this university 
has a pride of place m the teaching of economics for the M A 
degree Delhi university in the center of advanced study ift 
economics of development and economic history and Gokfaale 
Institute of Economics and Politics, Poona for agnicultural 
economics 

Similarly, it would not have been fair, if we had disposed 
of teaching of commerce in a few lines Over 1*65 lakh students 
are studying commerce in Indian universities. The number of 
students in post graduate classes and doing research in the 
academic year 1965 66 was 9,117 The importance of commerce 
as a discipline as well as the strength of students demanded a 
detailed syllabus in the book 

An additional factor which has weighed with us in providing 
detailed syllabi, is the providing of data for future reform Some 
of the syllabi have been criticised as being lopsided In regard 
to teaching of political science, it has been pointed out by some 
critics that in our study of nations and countries, we have bee» 
over enthusiastic about some and have neglacted the others 
Of course, the size and impoitance of countries and nations 
and the vaious degrees to which they influence our interdepend* 
ence and the extent and proximity and intimacy must regulate to- 
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some extent our study, yet, there should be some kind of equili- 
brium in the weightage we give to the study of foreign nations 
their constitutions, social and economic conditions, trade and 
commerce and our course of study — whether in history, political 
science, international relations or geography should strike a 
balance, and no judgment can be formed about the adequacy or 
otherwise of the syllabi, unless an outline of course of studies for 
political science etc is provided 
Jitter Disciplinary Areas 

Another practical difficulty has been the treatment of inter dis- 
ciplinary areas For example, teaching of international relations 
used to be a part of political science, a part of law and a part of 
economics (under foreign trade) and the history of vanou coun- 
tries served as a background for the study of the present or past 
international relations but due to the advance of science, the 
world is becoming smaller and smaller India and USSR or 
India and UK or U S A are at a few hours’ distance now The 
net work of broadcasting stations and television have brought 
them nearer than even the next door neighbours It would take 
more time to knock at the door of one’s neighbour and have an 
audience with him than to switch on the radio and the television 
This dynamic development of science has brought about a complete 
transformation in our outlook of the teaching of international 
relations It has metamorphosed the old conceptions, its study 
has received an unexpectedly massive impetus, and the teaching 
of this subject which was one ot the last in the queue, has pushed 
itself to the forefront Naturally the Indian universities are also, 
m appreciation of the above facts and factors, assigning added 
importance to this discipline 

In this report teaching Jof internatianal relations has been 
dealt with as an independent discipline and also as an integral 
part of political science But it must be pointed out that the 
background of this discipline is provided in some universities 
under history as well as under geography International law is 
common to political science, law and international relations 

Similarly, statistics is taught as a subsidiary of mathematics 
-as well as of economics It forms part of syllabus of psychology 
also m some universities 

So also social psychology* provides an example of inter- 
disciplinary area It is a branch of psychology concerned with 
investigating the relationship of the individual to the group 
The field is considered as distinct from general psychology on 
the one hand and sociology on the other The basic differentia- 
tion between social psychology and general psychology lies in the 
fact that general psychology is interested in the behaviours of 
the individual organism, whereas social psychology is concerned 


'See Colliers Encyclopedia. 
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with the organism in the group situation Sociology on the 
other hand is contrasted with social psychology by social psycho- 
logy s tendency 19 deal with the group to the exclusion of the 
individual. It must be, however, pointed out that these distinc- 
tions frequently arc artificial and that there is a great deal of 
overlapping in the area of interest and research embraced by the 
three liclds Social psychology draws much of its material from 
related fields of which anthropology in addition to sociology and 
general psychology is recognized as one of the most important 
Anthropology is useful to the social psychologist in that it olTcrs 
evidence indicating that to a greater or lesser extent everything 
that the individual docs is culturally determined Sociology 
through its studies of group structure and movement and social 
control, provides the social psychologist with much of the case 
material that he attempts to interpret. General psychology like- 
wise has provided the social psychologist with the experimental 
method and technique of control and measurement. 

Tlius we see how general psychology, /ocial psychology*, 
sociology and anthropology are mixed up with each other In 
Indian universities, social psychology is taught under psychology 
as also under political science, sociology etc Criminology is 
included in philosophy .also in sociology, social work etc Examples 
can be multiplied but the above illustrations would do Atone 
stage in early twentieth century economies used to be called 
political economy and still— although the teaching of economics 
as wcllas political science has rcached-full Hedged state of maturity 
as independent disciplines, many areas arc common Public 
administration is, in some universities, an independent discipline, 
in others it is included in political science and yet in others m 
economics 

We have therefore as a pragmatic measure treated as inde- 
pendent disciplines, those subjects in which M A degree is gener- 
ally awarded by some Indian university or the other Some subjects 
such as demography, have not reached a status to have an M A 
degreemitasan exclusive discipline, but we have devoted separate 
chapters to them, because the UNESCO has in its survey reports 
assigned them an independent status 

On account of the growing industrialisation of India, the 

E roblcm of labour welfare has already become and is day by day 
ccomtng more and more important We have therefore dealt 
with the leaching of this discipline under Industrial Sociology 

A number of readers would no doubt be interested in the 
report as a general survey of the progress of teaching of social 
sciences in the Indian universities during ihe last eleven years, 
others more interested in the details of teaching of a particu'ar 
discipline would look upfor information on the particular subject 
We hope, the ample information provided would serve and satisfy 
both classes of readers 




Chapter X 

PROGRESS DURING ELEVEN YEARS 


The first part of this Book was published in 1956 by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization and 
we have to present a brief report of progress during the last eleven 
years A complete integrated picture can be had only if we have 
the data in regard to the number of teaching institutions, the 
numbvr of students and the details of the subject matter taught. 
Then only, we can make our comments on the qualitative aspect 
It is true that the quality is more important than quantity, but 
quality, however excellent, would lose much of the purpose if it 
is not related to quantity We shall therefore provide in this 
chapter relevant information and statistical data to give a general 
idea of the present position In chapter I Mr S Mathai stated 
“there are 31 full fledged Universities m India” In chapter II, 
Dr C N Vakil has furnished information in regard to the num- 
ber of universities whether they were affiliating or residential 
and teaching and the faculties He has also given in Appendix 
1 of Chapter II a list of the universities theiryearsof foundations 
etc This list comprises 25 universities This was in 1956 Dr 
K G Saiyidain and Dr H C Gupta have in their book Access 
to Higher Education— prepared for the International Study of 
University Admissions, sponsored by United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organization -provided a list of 
forty-six universities This book was published in 1962 

As there has been considerable expansion in the number of 
universities the latest position is being furnished below . 

Table I 

The latest position in regard to the number of universities and 
institutions deemed to be universities under the UGC. Act, is 
as follows 

1 Agra University, Agra (1927) Affiliating , facuhties arts, 
science, agriculture, commerce, engineering and technology, 
homoeopathic medicines, law, medicine (modern), veteri- 
nary science and animal husbandry, (colleges 144) 

2 Aligarh Muslim University (1921) Residential and teaching, 
faculties , arts, science, commerce, engineering and techno- 
logy, law, medicine and theology, (colleges 4) 

3 Allahabad University (1887) Residential and leaching, facul- 
ties arts, science, commerce, law, engineering and medicine, 
(colleges 6) 

4 Andhra University , Waltair [1926) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, engineering 
and technology, fine arts, law, medicine, oriental learning 
and teaching, (colleges 6) 
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5 Andhra Pradesh Agricultural University, Hyderabad (1964) 
Teaching (colleges 6) 

6 Annamalai University, Annamalai Nagar (1929) Residential 
and teaching , faculties arts, science, education, engineer- 
ing and technology, fine arts and oriental studies 

7 Bangalore University (1964) Teaching, faculties arts, science, 
commerce, law, etc , (colleges 24) 

8 Banaras Hindu University (1916) Residential and teaching, 
faculties arts, science, law, medicine and surgery, music 
and fine arts, oriental learning, technology and theology 
(colleges 17) 

9 Maharaja Say ajirao University, Baroda (1949) Residential and 
teaching , faculties arts, science, commerce, education and 
psychology, fine arts, home science law. medicine, social 
work and technology (including engineering), (colleges 5) 

10 Bihar Unh ersity, Muraffarpur ( 1 jS 2 ). Teaching and a/fihanng » 
faculties arts science, agriculture, commerce, engineering, 
law and medical science, (colleges 44) 

11. Bhagalpur University, Bhagalpur (I960) Teaching and affilia- 
ting , faculties . arts, science, agriculture, commerce, engi- 
neering, fine arts and crafts and law, (colleges 43) 

12 Bombay University, Bombay (1857) Teaching and federal, 
faculties arts, science, commerce, dentistry, law, medicine 
and technology, (colleges 53) 

13 Burdnan University, Burdwan(1960) Teaching and affihaUOg. 
faculties arts, science, commerce, engineering etc 

14 Calcutta University, Calcutla(l857) Teaching and affiliating? 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce education, 
engineering, fine arts and music, journalism, law, medicine, 
technology and veterinary science, (colleges 168) 

15 Delhi University, Delhi (1922) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculties arts, science, education law, medical sciences, 
music and fine arts, social sciences, technology, (colleges 36) 

16 Dibrugarh University, Dibrvgarh (19*5) Teaching and affilia- 
ting , faculties arts, science, commerce, etc , (colleges 29) 

17 Gauhati University (1948) Teaching and affiliating, faculties 
arts science, agriculture, commerce, engineering, law and 
medicine, (colleges 40) 

18 Gorakhpur University , Gorakhpur (1957) Teaching and affili- 
ating , faculties arts, science, commerce, law and engineer 
ing, (colleges 4) 

19 Gujarat University, Ahmedabad (1950) Teaching and affiliat- 
ing , faculties arts (including education), science agricul- 
ture ayurvedic medicine, commerce, law medicine, 
technology (including engineering), (colleges 105) 
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20 Indira Kala Sangit Vishwandyalaya, Khairagarh (1957). Teach- 
ing and affiliating , faculties music and dance 

21 Indore University (1954) Teaching and affiliating, faculties 
arts, science, commerce, etc , (colleges 17) 

22 Jabalpur University, Jabalpur (1957). Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, education, 
engineering, home science, law, medicine, veterinary science, 
(colleges 22) 

23 Jawahar Lai Krisln Vidyalaya , Jabalpur (1964) Faculty of 
agriculture, (colleges 8) 

24 Jadavapur University, Jadavpur (1955) Residential and teach- 
ing , [faculties arts, science, engineenng and technology, 
(college 1) 

25 Jammu and Kashmir University, Srinagar (1948) Teaching 
and affiliating ; faculties arts, science, agriculture, com- 
merce, education, engineering, medicine, oriental learning, 
social sciences 

26 Jivoji University Gwalior (1964) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, commerce, law, etc , (colleges 27) 

27 Jodhpur University Jodhpur (1962) Teaching and residential , 
faculties arts, science, commerce, engineering, law and 
social sciences, (colleges 2) 

28 Kalyam University, Kalyani (1960) Teaching and residential , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, (colleges 4). 

29 Kameshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit University , Darbhanga 
(1961) Teaching and affiliating , faculties arthashastra 
ayurveda, darshana, jyotisha, purana, sahitya, veda, vya- 
karana, (college 1) 

30 Kanpur University, Kanpur (1966) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculties arts, science, commerce, la v t „ic. 

31 KarnataK University, Dharwar (1949) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, engineering, law, medi- 
cine, social sciences, (colleges 58) 

32 Kerala University , Trivandrum (1937) Teaching and federal , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, ayurveda, commerce, 
education, engineering fine arts, law, medicine, oriental 
studies, technology and veterinary science, (colleges 81) 

33 Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra (1956) Residential and 
teaching , faculties arts and languages, education. Indie 
studies, science and social sciences, (colleges 4) 

34 Lucknow University, Lucknow (1921) Teaching and residen- 
tial, faculties arts, science, ayurveda, commerce, law, 
medicine (colleges 18) 

35 Madras University, Madras ( ’857) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, engineering. 
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fine arts, law, medicine, oriental learning, teaching techno- 
logy and veterinary science 

36 Madurai University, Madurai [1965) , faculties arts, science, 
commerce, etc , (colleges 50) 

37 Magadh University 9 Bodh Gaya (1962) Teaching and affiliat- 
ing , faculties arts, science, commerce , veterinary science, 
(colleges 34) 

3S Marathwada University , Aurangabad (1958) Teaching and 
affiliating , faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, 
education, engineering, Jaw, medicine, (colleges 27) 

39. Meerut University , Meerut (1965) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, commerce, law etc 

40 Mysore University, Mysore (1916) Teaching and affiliating ; 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, education, 
engineering, law, medicine and technology, (colleges 58) 

41 Nagpur University, Nagpur (1923) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculties arts, science, agriculture commerce, education, 
engineering, technology, law, medicine, (colleges 6) 

42 North Bengal University, Sihguri (1962) Teaching and affili- 
ating , faculties arts, science, commerce, engineering, 
(colleges J9). 

43 Orissa University of Agriculture end Technology , Bhubneswar , 
('962) Teaching and residential, faculties agriculture, 
and veterinary science and animal husbandry, (colleges 4) 

44 Osmanta University , Hyderabad (1918) Teaching and affiliat- 
ing, faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, educa- 
tion, engineering, law, medicine, technology and veterinary 
science, (colleges 451 

45. Punjab University , Chandigarh (1947) Teaching and affiliat- 
ing , faculties arts, science, agriculture commerce, dairying 
and animal husbandry , design and fine arts, education, 
engineering and technology, language, law and medicine, 
(colleges 140) 

46 Patna University, Patna (1917) Teaching and residential , 
faculties arts, science, commerce, education, engineering, 
law and medicine, (colleges 10) 

47 Poona University, Poona (1949) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture ayurvedic medicine, 
commerce, engineering fine arts and music, law medicine 
and mental, moral and social sciences, (colleges 45) 

48 Punjab Agricultural Utmersily, Ludhiana (1962) Teaching and 
residential , faculties agriculture, veterinary science and 
animal sciences, {colleges 7) 

49 Punjabi University, Patiala (1962) Teaching and residential, 
faculties arts and social sciences, science, business adminis- 
tration and commerce, education, engineering and techno- 
logy, languages, medicine, (colleges 9) 
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51 


Rabutdra Bharti ; Calcutta {1962) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts and fine arts including dance and drama, 
music and Tagore literature, (college 1) 

Rajasthan Unnersity, Jaipur {1947) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculties arts, science, commerce, education, engineering 
and technology, law, medicine and pharmaceutics, (colleges 


52 Ranchi Unnersity, Ranchi {I960) Teaching qnd affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, education, 
engineering, law, medicine and mineral technology, veteri- 
nary science, (colleges 35) 

53 Raushankar Unnersity, Raipur {1964) Teaching and affiliat- 
ing , faculties of arts, science, commerce 

54 Roorkee Unnersity, Roorkee {1949) Residential and teaching , 
faculties engineering and science 

55 Sardar Vallabhbhai Vidyapeeth, Vallabh Vidyanagar {1955). 
Teaching and affiliating, faculties arts, science, agriculture, 
commerce, engineering (including technology), (colleges 11) 

56 Saugor Unnersity, Sagar {1946) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, education, engineering and techno- 
logy and law, (colleges 65) 

57 Saurasfticzra University, {1966) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties of arts, commerce, science, law etc 

58 Shivajt University, Kolhapur {1962) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculties of arts, science, commerce, law, agriculture, medi- 
cines, engineering and social sciences, fine arts, and music, 
(colleges 41) 

59 Shreemati Naihibai Daniodar Thac kersey Women's Unnersity, 
Bombay {1951). Teaching and affiliating , faculty arts, 
(colleges 14) 

60 Shrl Venkateshwar Unnersity , Tirupati {1954) Teaching and 
affiliating , faculties arts, science, agriculture, commerce, 
engineering, fine arts, medicine, oriental learning, teaching, 
and veterinary science, (colleges 21) 

61 South Gujarat University {1966), faculties arts, science etc 

62 Udaipur Unnersity, Udaipur (1962) Teaching and affiliating, 
faculty agriculture, (colleges 13) 

63 U F Agricultural Unnersity, Pantnagar {I960) faculties 
agriculture, agricultural engineering and technology and 
veterinary science, (colleges 3) 

64 Unnersity of Agricultural Sciences Hebbal Bangalore {1964) 
Teaching and residential , faculties agnculture, agricul- 
tural engineering and technology and veterinary science^ 
(colleges 3) 

65 Utkal Unnersity, BhubanesHar{I943) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science, commerce, .education, engineerings 
law and medicine, (colleges 63) 
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66 Var'inoseya Sanskrit Vishwaudyalay a t Varanasi Cantt {1958), 
Teaching and affiliating , faculties . humanities and educa- 
tion (shiksha) 

67. Vikram University , , Ujjain ( 1957 ) Teaching and affiliating , 
faculties arts, science agriculture, commerce, education, 
engineering law, medicine, physical education and veteri- 
nary science and animal husbandry, (colleges 42). 

68 Vishnu Bhafatl University , Santmiketan , {1951) Teaching and 
residential , The university is not organised into faculties, 
(colleges 6) 

(nsitutions deemed to be universities under U C C Act. 

69. Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore (Est 1909), Teaching 
and residential, faculties science and engineering 

70 Indian Agricultural Research Institute, New Delhi ( 1905) 
Teaching and residential , faculties . agriculture. 

71 Indian School of International Studies, New Delhi {1955) Tea- 
ching and residential , faculties international studies 

72 Gurukui Kangri Vishnaudyala, Hardwar [1900) Teaching and 
residential , faculties arts, science, agriculture, ayuneda 
and oriental 

'73 Jammia Milha Islamia, New Delhi {1920) Teaching and resi 
dential faculties humanities, science, and education 

74 Gujarat Vidyapeeth ; Ahmedabad (1920) Teaching and resi- 
dential , faculties education, Hindi, social sciences, and 
tribal welfare 

75 Kashi Vidyapeeth, Varanasi {1921) Teaching and residenUal, 
faculties samaj seva and shastra gyan 

76 Tata Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay (1936) Teaching 
and residential, faculties social, work social science 

77 Birla Institute of Technology and Science, Pdani (1964) Tea- 
ching and residential , faculties engineering, technology, etc 

Institutions of National Importance declared by the Acts of 

Parliament 

73 All India Institute of Medico] Sciences, New Delhi (1956) Resi 
dential and teaching, faculties medicine 

79 Hindi Sahitya Sammelan ( Hindi Vishvaudyolaya Allahabad 
(1910) Examining , faculties agriculture, education, 
language and literature, medicine or ayurveda, science, 
shorthand and typewriting 

80 Indian Institute of Technology, Bombay (1958) Teaching and 
residential , faculties engineering, humanities and sciences* 

81. Indian Institute of Technology, Delhi (1961) Teaching and 
residential , faculties, applied mechanics, chemical engi- 
neering chemistry, civil engineering, electrical engineering, 
humanities, mathematics, mechanical engineering, physics 
and textile technology 
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82 Indian Institute of Technology, Kanpur {1959) Teaching and 
residential , faculties chemical engineering, chemistry, civil 
engineering, electrical engineering, humanities, mathematics 
mechanical engineering, metallurgical engineering and 
physics 

83 Indian Institute of Technology , Kharagpur {1951) Teaching, 
and residential , faculties * agriculture, engineering, applied 
ehemistry, architecture and regional planning, chemical 
engineering, civil engineering, electrical engineering, elec- 
tronics and communication, engineering, geology and 
geophysics, humanities and social sciences, mathematics, 
mechanical engineering, metallurgical engineering, mining, 
engineering, naval architecture and physics and meteorology 

84 Indian Institute of Technology, Madras {1959) Teaching and 
residential .faculties engineering, huminaties and sciences 

85 Indian Statistical Institute Calcutta {1951) Teaching and resi- 
dential, faculty statistics 

The latest position in regard to the universities— faculties- 
and number of colleges whether constituent or affiliated, attached 
to each university— has heen furnished in the preceding pages 
Progress has many dimensions The increase in the number 
of teaching institutions, teachers and students are three strong 
pointers to the tremendous progress the country has made 
during the last eleven years 

Figures are more eloquent than words and the following 
tables are furnished which would give adequate idea of the pro- 
gress we have made on the various fronts in the field of teaching 
of social sciences in Indian universities. The number of students 
studying social sciences m Indian universities is approximately 
50% of the total enrolment No separate figures for faculties 
of social science or social science subjects are available except 
those for commerce and law In the faculty of arts, the number 
of social science students may roughly be taken to be 90% of 
the total number in the faculty 
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1964-65 Num ^ er °^ co,,e £ es ^cording to ihestrcngtb of students, 
TABLE II 

dumber of Recognued Educational Institutions 1959 50 to 1962-63 


Year Unlrersiiles Boards of Education Arts and taertce 

colleges including 

Research Inst tutsans 



For Men 

For Women 

For Men For Women Far Men For Women 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1949-50 

25 

1 

6 

_ 

418 

66 

1950-51 

26 

I 

7 


417 

£0 

Ift>! '2 

28 

1 

9 


49 o 

6 

1952-53 

23 

1 

9 


530 

82 

l9a3-54 

29 

1 

10 


560 


1954 55 

30 

1 

10 


597 


1955-So 

31 

I 

It 


6t2 

124 

1900-57 

32 

l 

12 


“00 

114 

195" 53 

36 

1 

14 


"37 

125 

19,3-59 

39 

1 

13 


,90 


1959-00 

39 

1 

13 


533 

150 

I9o0-61 

44 

1 

13 


915 


JIfeI-62 

45 

J 

13 






2 

IJ 


I2« 







(for oca wos^a) 
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TABLE IV 

Number of Colleges for Men and Women and of Students 


Men and Women from 1950 51 to 1961-62 


Colleges 

| Students 


Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

1950-31 

755 

9* 

356,816 

46,673 

1953 54 

914 

114 

484,244 

69,8a 1 

1954-55 

1,000 

127 

535,085 

83,107 

1955-56 

1,104 

143 

585,008 

96,171 

1956-57 

1,221 

165 

639,252 

110,943 

1957-58 

1,334 

204 

734,730 

124,907 

19a8-59 

1.4B8 

1951 

698,875 

134,659 

1959-60 

1,592 

259 

724,097 

154,932 

1960-61 

1,816 

233 

743,296 

167,924 

1961-62 

2,003 

313 

978,488 

207.611 

1 Decrease due to 
Bombay State 

revised definition of colleges for women adopted in 



TABLE V 



Enrolment, Staff and Staff Student Ratio, 1964-65 

5 No 

Unneriny 

Total Enrolment Staff including 

Staff Student 




TutjDem 

ratio 

l 

A sra 

62,512 

3,881 

161 

2 

Aligarh 

5,293 

478 

11 1 

3 

Allahabad 

9,983 

537 

179 

4 

Andhra 

33.757 

2,583 

13 1 

5 

AncamaUi 

3,928 

364 

108 

6 

Bacaraj 

8,967 

789 

1) 4 

7 

Bangalore 

I8,0S4 

1,084 

16 7 

8 

Baroda 

11,961 

676 

177 

9 

Bhagalpur 

22,451 

1,14$ 

19 6 

10 . 

Bihar 

31,775 

1.425 

223 

11 

Bombay 

58,606 

3,214 

18 2 

12 

Burdwan 

26,903 

1,271 

212 

13 

Calcutta 

1,36,243 

6,600 

20 6 

14 

Delhi 

30,431 

1.897 

160 

15 

Gaubntj 

48,197 

2,636 

J8 3 

16 

Gorathpur 

17,206 

1,087 

158 

17 

Gujarat 

63,835 

3 070 

20 8 

18 

Indore 

11,433 

536 

2U 

19 

Jabalpur 

12,434 

627 

19 0 

20 

JaGavpur 

4,221 

345 

122 

21 

Jammu & Kashmir 

13.023 

813 

16 0 
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S JV 

University 

Total Enrolment 

Staff Including 
TutjDem 

Stuff Student 
ratio 

22 

Jiwaji 

12,858 

642 

20 2 

23 

Jodhpur 

6,962 

394 

17 7 

24 

Kalyani 

856 

121 

7 1 

25 

Karnatak 

24,755 

1,457 

17 0 

26 

Kerala 

83,452 

4,254 

19 6 

27 

Kurukshctra 

1,561 

168 

93 

28 

Lucknow 

16,326 

1,116 

14 6 

29 

Madras 

84,350 

5,989 

14 1 

SO 

Magadh 

24,791 

1,017 

24 4 

31 

Marathwada 

11990 

684 

175 

32 

Mysore 

28,837 

1,787 

16 1 

33 

Nagpur 

40,481 

1,929 

210 

34 

North Bengal 

10,175 

498 

20 4 

35 

Osmama 

30,122 

2,083 

14 5 

36 

Panjab 

71,746 

4 000 

179 

37. 

Patna 

11,674 

645 

18 1 

38 

Poona 

30,638 

1,791 

17 1 

39 

Punjabi 

4 766 

409 

11 7 

40 

Rajasthan 

29,504 

1,945 

152 

41 

Ranchi 

23,212 

1,285 

18 1 

42 

Ravi Shankar 

11,911 

733 

16 2 


TABLE VI 

Enrolment University Department (University Colleges 
(UP Board Excluded), 1964 65 

Arts Commerce Law 

1 PUC " “ 


(a) University Departments 

9,054 

1,336 

_ 

(f>) Affiliated Colleges 

135,375 

27,760 

_ 

2 In'ermediaie 

K a} University Departments 

62 

— 



(6) Affiliated Colleges 

11,137 

4,467 


3 Graduate 

(a) Ua i versity Department 

15 543 

7,161 

11782 

(6) Affiliated Colleges 

2 93 064 

81,900 

18520 

4 Post Graduate 

(a) University Departments 

26,444 

3,351 

637 

(6) Affiliated Colleges 

20 767 

4,555 

346 

5 Research 

(a) University Departments 

2,965 

169 

53 

(h) Affiliated Colleges 

463 

67 


6 Diplomat Certificate 

(a) University Departments 

4,178 

840 

344 

(b) Affiliated Colleges 

4,134 

183 

318 
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TABLE VII 

Percentage of Annual Increase in the Number of Students 
from 1954 55 to 1965 66 

Year 

Total 

enrolment 

Increase over it e 
preced ng year 

Percentage of 
increase 

1954 55 

6 51 479 

71 361 

12.3 

19^5-56 

7 12 697 

61 218 

94 

1936-57 

7 69 468 

56 771 

8.0 

1937-58 

8 27 341 

57 873 

7.3 

1958-59 

9 28 622 

101 2 31 

12 2 

1959-60 

9 97 137 

68 515 

74 

1960-61 

10 34 934 

37 797 

38 

1961-62 

1! 55 380 

1 20 446 

1) 6 

1962-63 

12 72 666 

1 17 286 

102 

1963 64 

13 84 697 

1 12 031 

83 

1964-65 

15 28 227 

1 43 530 

10 4 

1965 66 

17 28 773 

2 00 546 

131 


TABLE VIII 

Student Enrolment Stage Wise from 1955 56 to 1965 66 


Year 

PUCllnlerl 
Pre Profes 
s onal 

Graduate 

Post 

graduate / 
Research 

D plomaj 
Cert fi 
cate 

Total 

1953-56 

4 17 882 

2 48 690 

33 558 

12,367 

7 12 697 

1936-57 

4 42 542 

2 76 999 

36 508 

13 419 

7 69 468 

1957-58 

4 55 895 

3 14 383 

41 385 

15 278 

8,27 341 

1958 59 

5 00 754 

3 59 829 

49 288 

18 751 

9 28 622 

1959 60 

5 15 603 

4 07 415 

57 41 1 

17 008 

9 97 137 

1960 61 

4,90 7o9 

4 64 848 

64 073 

10 704 

10 34 384 

1961-62 

4 91 719 

5 71 485 

72 859 

19 317 

1 1 55 380 

1962-63 

5 20 571 

6 51 805 

76 594 

23 696 

12,72 666 

1963 64 

5 42 387 

7 39 607 

82,580 

19 923 

13 84 697 

1964 6a 

5 77 950 

8,35 804 

91 305 

23 168 

15 28,227 

1965-66 

6 61 889 

9 44 015 

1 CO 463 

22 406 

17 28 7“3 


The total enrolment in colleges has thus risen from 7 12 
lakh to 17 26 lakh during a period of ten years The position 
in 1965 66 in regard to the number of students in the University 
colleges and the affiliated colleges was as follows 

Students in university colleges 2 07 558 

Students m affiliated colleges 15 21 215 


Total 


17 28,773 




TABLE I* 

Facuhymie Annual Enrolments during the penod 1961-62 to 1965-66 



11,55,380 100,0 12,72,366 JOO.O 13,84,697 100,0 15,28,227 100,0 17,28,773 |100,0 


TABLE X 

Post-graduate Enrolment (Faculty-wise) during 1954-55 and the period 1961-62 to 1965-66 
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27,001 67,610 17,297 7G,28j 81,201 303 91,830 



table xt 

Research Enrolment Faculty-wise during 1954-55 and 1961-62 to 1965-66 
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TABLE XII 




Statements of Number of Students who were Awarded Degrees 
Contparathe figures for 1954 and 1964 

Degree 

1954 

1964 




Number 

appeared 

Number 

passed 

Number 

Pass appeared Pass 

percentage percentage 

Number 

passed 

Output 
Index ■ 
1954. 
100 

Annual 
Pale of 
Increase 
in output 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

BA. 

79,271 

45 9 

1.45,650 



8-5 

36,379 

81,394 



MA. 

J 0.488 


29J27 




7,889 


24,279 




B. Com 

14.543 

45 5 

34.317 



10 3 

6,612 

17,582 



M Com. 

963 


3,588 




876 


2,652 




LL B 

9,426 


12,731 



24 

5,909 


7,536 
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( estimated Mid-year Population In 1964) 



VJ.V lk>ar J included 


Comparative fijurei of Vttncrmy Enrolments for 1963- 
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TABLE XVI 

Faculty-wise break-up of Unhersity Enrolment 
1964-65 

{All figures of the table include both teaching departments as well as affiliated 
colleges ) 

S. No. University Arts Commerce Law 


1. 

Agra 

29,077 

5,346 

1,887 

2. 

Aligarh 

1,144 

302 

182 

3. 

Allahabad 

5,144 

636 

568 

4. 

Andhra 

7,296 

2 , 216 

114 

5. 

A P. Agricultural 

— 

— 

__ 

6. 

Annamalai 

903 

216 

_ 

7. 

Banaras 

2,824 

583 

203 

8. 

Bangalore 

2,274 

1,459 

1,163- 

9. 

Baroda 

2,604 

1,762 

534 

10. 

Bhagalpur 

13,369 

1,048 

673 

11. 

Bihar 

17,192 

1,540 

810 

12. 

Bombay 

19,059 

6,844 

3,635- 

13. 

Burdwau 

14,049 

3,518 



14. 

Calcutta 

67,082 

25,212 

3,778 

15. 

Delhi 

26,563 

2,489 

705 

16. 

Gauhati 

32,667 

2,367 

527 

17. 

Gorakhpur 

7,991 

581 

728 

18. 

Gujarat 

26,242 

9,824 

2,680’ 

19. 

IKS. Visvavidyalaya 

— 

_ 



20. 

Indore 

4,335 

1,698 

614 

21. 

Jabalpur 

4,459 

1,696 

408- 

<i. 

Jadavpur 

900 

— 

_ 

23. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

5,176 

235 

— 

24. 

Jawaharlal Nehru Krishi 
Visvavidyalaya 


- 

_ 

25. 

Jiwaji 

6,138 

634 

373 

26. 

Jodhpur 

2,251 

1,038 

316 

27. 

Kalyaui 

52 


- 
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S No 

University 

Arts 

Commerce 

Law 

28 

Kamatak 

8,962 

1,624 

514 

29 

Kerala 

28,632 

3,590 

524 

30 

Kurukshetra 

777 

- 

- 

-31 

Lucknow 

6,567 

884 

1,662 

32 

Madras 

22 099 

5,481 

1,161 

33 

Magadh 

14.575 

955 

320 

34 

Marathwada 

3,601 

1,814 

283 

35 

Mysore 

5,467 

2,975 

228 

36 

Nagpur 

14,566 

12,434 

363 

37 

North Beaeal 

5,839 

1,287 

- 

38 

Orissa Univ of Ago & Tech 

— 

— 

— 

C9 

Osmania 

7,681 

2.907 

1,177 

HO 

Panjab 

37,515 

1,180 

983 

HI 

Patna 

6,202 

604 

549 

•42. 

Poona 

9,955 

5,269 

540 

43 

Punjab Agricultural 

- 

- 

- 

44 

Punjabi 

1,608 

401 

- 

45 

Rabin dra Dharti 

62 

— 

— 

46 

Rajasthan 

12,990 

5,451 

654 

47 

Ranchi 

9,915 

1,627 

494 

43 

Ravishankar 

4.205 

1,987 

301 

49 

Roorkee 

— 

— 

- 

50 

S V Vidyapeeth 

2,120 

743 

105 

51 

Saugar 

8,657 

2,486 

633 

52 

SNDT Women’s 

3,883 

_ 

— 

53 

Shivaji 

8,294 

3,158 

223 

54 

Sri Venketeswara 

3,204 

403 

— 

55 

Udaipur 

1,373 

167 

131 

56 

Utkal 

11,826 

786 

428 

57 

U P Agricultural 

— 

— 

- 

58 

VS Visvavidyalaya 

588 

— 

— 

59 

Vikram 

8,902 

2,332 

773 

-60 

Visva (a) Bharti 

325 

— 

— 


Total 5,43 186 


1,31,789 


32,000 
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TABLE XVIII 

Course-wise Distribution of Colleges 

Comparative Usurer far I9S1S2 and 19SS-66far Arts, Science, 
Commerce and Law 


Course of Study 

Total number 
of colleges in 
1961-62 

Total number of colleges m Increase in the 

1965-66 number of 

colleges 



University Affiliated 
colleges 

Total 


Arts, Science, 
Commerce 

1,202 

78 1,691 

1,769 

567 

Law 

46 

11 59 

70 

24 



TABLE XIX 




Faculty-wise Enrolment 




University and Affiliated colleges ut 

1965-66 


ENROLMENT 

Faculty Universities departments! Affiliated Intermediate 

university colleges colleges Classes 

Total 

Arts 

83,713 

5,21,782 

1,01,196 

7,06,641 

Commerce 

13,728 

1,32,721 

18,838 

1,65,283 

Law 

15,346 

21,972 

- 

37,318 


TABLE XX 

Number of colleges according to the strength of students 
1. The number colleges (including of Intermediate colleges) 
in 1964*65 was 2,36Q. The break up figures of these into 
university colleges, government colleges and colleges run by 
private managements were as follows : 

University colleges 147 

Government colleges 527 

Colleges run by private managements 1,686 

2,360 

Excluding the C 04 Intermediate colleges under the purview 
of the Board of Intermediate Education, U P- 2,056 colleges could 
on the basis of enrolment figures be classified as follows. 
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Enrolment 

Number 
of college t 

Percentage 
of total 

Number of 
arts, science , 
commerce 
colleges 

Percentage 

Less than 100 

320 

15 6 

163 

no 

Between 100—299 

602 

29 2 

391 

256 

Between 300— 4S9 

296 

14 4 

243 

160 

Between 500-999 

457 

22 2 

373 

24 5 

Between 1000—1999 

328 

16 0 

297 

19 5 

2000 and above 

53 

26 

51 

34 

Total 

2 056 

1000 

1,523 

ICO 


The problem of affiliated colleges was discussed by Mr PN Kirpal, 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India and Secretary, 
Union Ministry of Education The position is as follows 

The total enrolment in affiliated colleges is about 86 per cert 
of that m all institutions of higher education The bulk of this 
enrolment is naturally at the undergraduate stage but their 
contribution to postgraduate education and research is not in 
considerable At present, three out of four students enrolled at 
the post-graduate stage are studying in affiliated colleges It is 
true that in future the postgraduate enrolment will increase m 
universities rather than in colleges All the same the colleges will 
be playing an important role m this sector and the Education 
Commission has assumed that, even in 1986, at least 20 per cent 
of all enrolment in post graduate education would be in me 
affiliated colleges Their number is very large— there are more 
than 2,000 colleges in the country at present— and wbat is more 
important, this number is growing very rapidly, the average addi- 
tion being about 120 colleges a year Till about 1950, the college 
was essentially an urban institution In the last few years, there 
has been a growing tendency to establish colleges in rural areas 
also and there are many places with a population of 5,000 (or 
even less) which now nave a college On the basis of size they 
present a very wide spectrum About 16 per cent of the colleges 
have an enrolment of less than 100 A total of about 45 per cent 
of the colleges have an enrolment of 300 The proportion of 
colleges which have an enrolment of less than 500— which is 
considered, as the minimum enrolment essential for setting up an 
efficient and economic unit— is as high as 75 per cent At the 
other end there are a few colleges— about 3 per cent, where the 
enrolment is more than 2,000 and some institutions in Calcutta 
city have as large an enrolment as of about 7 000 Onthebasisoi 
management, only a small minority of -these institutions are 
conducted by universities A fairly large number— about 10 »- 
percent— are administered by governments but the vast majority*" 
about S5 per cent for the country as a whole— are supported by 
private agencies With these differences of social background, 
size and management, it is hardly surprising that the standards 
of these institutions should show great variations 
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India is a big country with a population of over fifty-one crore 
of people There are 70 universities and more than I S lakh 
students are receiving higher education The degrees and courses 
of studies differ The number and complexion of the units ot 
teaching departments are also varied Some of the universities 
are old and established, while other are in varying stages ot 
development 

The residential universities have strong bases of teaching 
departments while the affiliating ones do not have the advantage 
of this strong base. Another factor which largely applies to the 
affiliating universities is that the affiliating colleges are far flung 
—some of them at long distances from the university, and many 
of the«e do not have facilities for postgraduate teaching , and 
even if a few affiliating colleges have provision for M A , this 
facility is confined to one or more subjects and in other disciplines 
the teaching of social sciences course comes to an end with the 
graduate stage 

Let us clarify the point by a specific example The Rajasthan 
University provides for courses for study m English literature, 
Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, mathematics, philosophy, economics, 
history, political science, geography, Indian music, drawing and 
painting, home science, sociology and public administration for 
BA and in English literature, Sanskrit, Persian, Urdu, Hindi, 
philosophy, history, sociology, political science and economics 
for B A (bons ) and for English literature Arabic, Persian Sans , 
knt, Hindi Urdu, philosophy, economics, history, political science, 
geography, sociology, mathematics, public administration and 
social work for M A examination 

But the university’s teaching departments are dispersed as 
follows — 

Department of Botany (Jaipur), Chemistry (Jaipur), Econo 
micsandPubhc Administration (Jaipur). English (Jaipur) French 
language (Jaipur) Geology (Jaipur), German language (Jaipur)’ 
Hindi (Jaipur). History (Jaipur) Similarly departments of library 
science, mathematics, philosophy, physics Russian language 
Sanskrit, sociology, statistics, zoology and University law collet 
arc at Jaipur 

Now there are 57 affiliated colleges of arts, science and com 
mercc But teaching facility in the subjects, for which the teach ~ 
departments are located in and function at Jaipur can h- i! n § 
only at Jaipur in these disciplines and the other ” ad 

confined to teaching up to and for B A examination only &S ^ 
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Out of the 57 colleges only the (1) Birla College of Arts at 
Pilam> (2) Birla College of Science and Commerce at Pliant* (3) 
Dayanand College, Ajmer, (4) Dunger College at Bikaner, (5) 
GovernraentM A College, Udaipur, (6) S D Government College 
Beawar and (7) Udaipur School of Social Work provide for edu- 
cation for the M A degree The Udaipur School of Social Work 
provides only for M A jn social work , the oiher colleges (out- 
side Jaipur) the fifty (57 — 7=50 j colleges situated m towns other 
than Jaipur confine themselves to B A degree alone 

Even colleges (outside Jaipur) providing for M A do not 
provide for teaching in all the subjects, included in the university 
syllabus Even in a popular subject like economics— which is 
taught in M A. at Jaipur, the university of Rajasthan Ordinances 
and Regulations provide for various optional papers But is 
there a provision for leaching for all these optional papers even 
at Jaipur— the seat of the university 7 No 

The heads of the departments provide for various optional 
papers to cover the subject But in practice, if an optional group 
is allowed this year, another optional group is allowed next year 
Sometimes, the same optional group continues from year to year, 
because it is easier for teachers to continue teaching the same 
papers year after year, instead of preparing 'eclures for fresh 
papers In the Rajasthan University M A in economics provides 
for 33 papers It would require a very heavy staff and the whole 
proposition would become too expensive, if instructions were 
provided for all the groups covering 33 papers 

What we have stated in respect of Rajasthan or economics 
js not peculiar to this university or this subject only It applies 
mutans mutandis to all the affiliating universities and all the 
subjects At the residential universities, there are full facilities 
for teaching subjects for the M A degree but there too, there is 
not simultaneous provision for all the optional groups of papers 
for reasons already stated above 

A full idea about teaching for tbe various degrees can be 
had only by perusing the degrees and a brief note is being given 
to acquaint tbe readers with an outline of the degrees comprising 
social science subjects In preparing the note the following points 
have been Jrepf nr new 

1 If a university provides degrees m natural biological or other 
sciences or in subjects oiher than those falling in ibe social 
sciences the same have not been included here, simply for the 
reason that the subjects we are dealing with po tufate tbe 
teaching of social sciences It should not be inferred, there- 
fore, that the university confers only these degrees (as given 
in subsequent paragraphs) and none other Chapter X details 
the various faculties in the different universities Now, for 
example, the Lucknow university confers medical degrees or 
degrees like B Sc or M Sc. but we have omitted M B B S 
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or M D or B Sc or M Sc from our list here and confined 
entry only to degrees pertaining to social science subjects 
2 The usual departments like those of economics, political 
science, law etc have not been mentioned, because they are 
common features But departments of social work or public 
administration or labour welfare which fall in the province of 
social sciences and have been late entrants in the field of sub* 
jects taught have been (where there are separate departments 
for these) deemed to be worthy of mention 
Now are being given below the degrees (for which teaching 
•and examinations are provided) unweisity-wise in alphabetical 
order 

Agra Degrees B A , B Com , LL B , M A , M S W , M Com , 
LL M , Ph D , (arts, com ) D Lilt tarts, com ) LL D The 
university runs two institutions where postgraduate teaching 
and reasearch work are done One of the institutions is the 
Institute of Social Sciences which was started in 1956 and pro- 
vides for M A in sociology, MSW M A m social work and 
M Sc in statistics The university had 127 affiliated colleges 
till 1962 63, when due to the establishment of new universities 
such as at Meerut 30 colleges out of 127 were affiliated to these 
new universities It runs a two year degree course in arts and 
science after intermediate or equivalent examination 

Aligarh Muslim University Degrees BAB Com , LL B , M A , M 
Com ,LL M , Ph D , D Litt ,LL D Diploma m Foreign Affairs 
General education has been introduced as part of the syllabus 
of the three year degree course A building of the General 
Education Centre has been constructed with the Ford Founda- 
tion grant of Rs 22 lakh About 20 books have been published 
for general education reading 

Allahabad Degrees B A , B Com LL B , M Com , D Phil , D 
Litt , LL D Women students can also offer B A (Home Arts), 
B Sc (Home Sc ), B Sc (Home Eco ) There is also certificate 
course in social service and village uplift There are 5 colleges, 
3 out of which are for arts, commerce and science subjects 
The departments of economics and commerce have museums 
The university provides for a two year degree course after 
intermediate examination 

Andhra Degrees B A , B A (Hons ) B Com B Com (Hons )M A 
(Hons ) M D (social work) M A (Rural study) M Com M Sc 
(Stats ) M L D L Ph D , Diploma in Coop and Rural Dev 
There are no separate teaching departments All teaching 
is done in the 5 constituent colleges Besides there are 52 
affiliated colleges There is provision for three year degree 
course after pre university examination 


Tbe number of colleges for various universit es as given herein may differ 
from those given in Chapter X The partculars in Chapter XI are from 
sources published a ftfw years aack 
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Andhra Pradesh Agricultural This is primarily an agricultural 
university 

Annamalai Degrees BA,B Com , M A , M Com , Ph D D Lilt 
The university being residential, there are no affiliated colleges 
There are 23 teaching departments (arts science) history and 
politics together constiture one department There are sepa 
rate departments for sociology, statistics, economics etc 
Banaras Hindu Degrees B A , B Com , LL B , M A , M Com , 
LL M , Ph D , D Litt Certificate in State Methods There 
are 14 constituent and 4 affiliatca colleges Of the 14 consti- 
tuent colleges, 5 are arts, science and commerce colleges , 
women’s colleges provide teaching for PUC (Sc) BA «S- 
B Sc to women students The Central Hindu College is the 
main teaching centre for arts and social science subjects The 
university has three year degree course after PUC 
Bangalore Same degrees as in Mysore university There are a 24 
constituent colleges This university came into being in 1964 
Baroda (Maharaja Sayaji Rao University) Degrees BA, B 
Com , B Sc (Home) LL B , M A , M Sc (Home) M Com 
M S \V Diploma m Cooperation, Diploma in Banking There- 
are 10 faculties in the university and 5 constituent colleges 
(I for PUC teaching arts, science and commerce, others for 
Musicpoly technic eic ) The university has three year degree 
course The psychological guidance centre guides the students 
in regard to their psychological problems aud suitability for 
different vocations 

Bhagalpur Degrees B A , B A (Hons ), B Com , B Cora (Hons ), 
B L , M A , M Com There are separate teaching departments- 
for labour and social welfare , rural economics sociology 
statistics There are 33 affiliated colleges providing teaching 
for B A JB Sc / B Com /level only The T N B college Bhagal- 
pur is a law college There is three year degree course for 
B A after PUC /Higher Secondary examination 
Bihar Degrees B A , B A (Hons) , B Com , B Com (Hons) , 
M A , M L (same as LL M ), Ph D , D Lilt There arc 3 con- 
stituent ami 37 affiliated colleges The university provides 
facilities for postgraduate teaching and research facilities m 
all the major disciplines The Mithila Institute, Darbhanga 
and Vaishah Institute, Muzaffa/pur, have been recognized to 
provide research facilities There is three year degree course 
for B A 

Bombay Degrees B A (Gcnl ) B A (Special), B Com , LL B , 
M A M Com , LL M Ph D , D Lilt LL D Diploma in 
Business Management, Diploma in Labour Welfare, Diploma in 
Industrial Management, intermediate in arts science commerce 
is followed by a two year degree course for B A There are 
separate departments for applied psychology, politics civics, 
statistics The department of economics teaches, for M A 
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degree in economics and M Sc for agricultural economics and 
also for PhD D Litt and Diplomas in Business/Industnal 
Management There are 46 constituent colleges out of which 
28 are arts, science and commerce colleges and 4 law colleges 
Besides these 14 institutions are recognized as postgraduate 
institutions where certain members of the staff in these research 
institutes are recognized as postgraduate teachers of the univer- 
sity Till recently Tata Institute of Social Sciences was the 
Institute recognized for research work leading to Ph D Now it 
has been recognized as a separate university Extended part- 
time course (lj times of that for full time students) exists for 
arts subjects 

Jiurdwan Degrees B A ,B A (Hons ),B Com ,M A Theuniversily 
has no separate teaching departments Postgraduate teaching 
is conducted m the umversitiy s post graduate colleges of arts 
and science Burdwan There is one university college and 35 
affiliated colleges out of which 32 are for arts, science and com- 
merce All these conduct teaching for P U C and B A , B Sc 
or B Com degrees The university has adopted three-year 
degree course after PUC or Higher Secondary examination 
Calcutta Degrees B A , B A (Hons ), B Com , B Com (Hons ), 
LL B , B Sc (Home science), M A , M Com LL M , D Litt , 
D Phil , LL D , Diploma in Labour Welfare, Diploma in 
Business Management, Diploma in Guidance and Counselling 
The postgraduate teaching departments function in university 
colleges There are separate departments for Mental and 
Moral Philosophy There is a department of anthropology at 
the university college of science There are separate university 
colleges for commerce and law There are 7 constituent univer- 
sity colleges and 116 constituent colleges There is three year 
degree course for B A , B Sc , B Com (for tho^e who have 
passed PUC) In 1957, when the university celebrated its 
centenary, two additional posts— of centenary professors— one 
for public administration in the department of political science 
and international relations and the other in the department 
of history were created A special post of Shyama Prasad 
Mukerjee Professor of Human Relations was created 
Mu Degrees B A , B A (Hons ) B Com ,LL B , M A M Com , 
LL.M , Ph D , LL D , Diploma in Business Management Dip- 
loma in Industrial Management Certificate of Proficiency m 
Law Besides the usual teaching departments the university 
“35 a department of African Studies (M A Ph D ) anthropology 
(M A M Sc , Ph D ) The department of economics ana com- 
merce has two courses for M A , one for economics the other 
for economic statistics 1 ),^! A.m commerce, Ph.D andDioloma 
m Economic Administration There are also departments 


*Tbe course for economic statist cs has been now discontinued 
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of human geography, sociology, social work etc There 4 
university colleges, special mention may be made of 0) Delhi 
School of Social Work and (ii) Institute of postgraduate studies 
(evening course) Besides there are 30 (24 for arts, science and 
commerce) affiliated colleges Special mention m3y be made 
of (i) Dayal Singh College (evening course) 00 Delhi College 
(evening course), (id) The Institute of Economic Growth, 
founded in 1961 It specializes m research in social sciences 
and is one of the most advanced centres for research It has a 
separate building in the university campus and has a very rich- 
separate library, Ov) P G D A V College (evening course) 

The university was the first to introduce 3-year degree 
course The university has since 1962 started corespondence 
courses for arts subjects But instead of usual three year degree- 
course for B A , the correspondence course takes four years 
Gauhati Degrees B A , B Com , LL B , M A , M Com , Pb D , 
PUC in arts, I Com The university has separate departments 
for anthropology, geography, statistics i here is only one con- 
stituent college— university law college Besides there are 43- 
affiliated colleges (out of these 39 are for arts, science and com- 
merce) The department of anthropology maintains a museum 
Three year degree course is provided for B A 
Dibrugarh Same degrees as in Gauhati This university was- 
estabhshed only two years back It has 22 constituent and 
affiliated colleges 

Gorakhpur Degrees B A , B Com , LL B , M A , M Com , Pb D r 
D Litt There arc separate departments for psychology, socio- 
logy, geography The M P University College is the consti- 
tuent colllege Besides there are 30 affiliated colleges (29 for 
arts, science and commerce) The university conducts teaching 
for 2 years degree course after Intermediate 
Gujarat Degrees B A , LL B , M A , M Com LL M , Ph D . 
D Litt , Diploma in Labour Laws and Practice, Diploma in 
Taxation Laws and Practice, Diploma in Labour Welfare 
(the university has with effect from 1957 introduced M A in 
Labour Welfare), Intermediate in arts, commerce, PUC 
(arts, commerce) The university has separate departments as- 
follows University* School of Philosophy and Psychology, 
(since 1957) It provides for M A and Ph D degrees University 
School of Social Sciences provides for M A and Pb D It has- 
the departments of economics sociology, politics statisticsand 
labour welfare There are 90 affiliated colleges (out of which 
67 are for arts science and commerce and 8 law colleges) 
Besides there are 7 recognized institutes Three year degree- 
course has been introduced since 1963 


*Tbe names of University Schools for disciplines other than those of scca> 
sc ences have not been given here 
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Indore Founded in 1964 It has the usual B A , B Com , M A , 
B Com , M Com , LL B , LL M , Ph D , D Litt , degrees There 
are 17 colleges 

Jubalptir Degrees B A , B Com , LL B (App Psy ) 

M Com , LL M , Ph D D Litt , LL D , Diploma in Economic 
Planning There are separate departments of postgraduate 
studies and research, in law, political science and public admi- 
nistration, sociology, etc There are 20 affiliated colleges (out 
of which 11 are for arts, science and commerce and 2 for law) 
It has three year degree course 

Jadavpur Degrees B A (Hons ), M A , Ph D , D Litt , Depart- 
ments of economics philosophy, political science, international 
relations are located in the University College of Arts and Science, 
Jadavpur There are only two constituent colleges one for 
arts and science subjects and the other for engineering and 
technology There is three year course for B A (Hons) 

Jammu & Kashmir Degrees BA BA (Hons ). B Com , M A 
There are 33 affiliated colleges out of which 17 are for arts, 
science and commerce Three year course was introduced in 
1961 62 Education upto postgraduate studies (arts, science 
education)is free in the university teaching departments and 
government colleges 

Jawahar Lai Krishi Vidyalaya It is primarily an agricultural 
university. 

Juajt University Degrees B A , B Com , LL B , M A , M Com , 
LL M , Ph D , D Litt There are 27 constituent and affiliated 
colleges 

Jodhpur Degrees B A , B Com , LL B , M A , M Com There 
are separate teaching departments for commerce, sociology, 
psychology,homescience,etc Thereare two constituent colleges 
one is for women, the other is teacher’s college All subjects 
are taught directly at the university There is three year degree 
course for B A 

kal)am Degrees BA (Hons), M A There are separate depart- 
ments for agricultural economics (since 1963), teaching forB Sc 
(Ag ) Hons , economics (since 1961), teaching for B A (Hons ) 
^ » sociology (since 1962), teaching for B A (Hons ) and 
hi A , statistics(since 1961), preparing for B Sc (Hons) , M Sc 
(Hons) There are four constituent colleges (one out of these 
is for arts subjects) This university is primarily an agricultural 
university 

Kamcshwar Singh Darbhanga Sanskrit Vtshwavidyalaya Degrees 
Shastri, Acharya, Mahopadhaya, Mabamabopadhaya The 
subjects include leconomics, politics, civics, Dharmashastra 
(including law) It is primarily a Sanskrit university 
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Kanpur Has come into being only last year Same degree as at 
Agra 

Karmiak Degrees B A . B Com , LL B , M A , M Com , LL M 
Ph.D., Diploma m Public Administration The university has 
separate departments for statistics and geography (M Sc and 
PhD). In 1959, it started a separate department of social 
anthropology and social welfare There are 39 constituent 
colleges (out of which 26 are for arts, science and commerce) 
There is three year degree course 

Kerala Degrees B A , B Com , M A , M Litt , M Com ,M Sc 
(Ag ), B L , M L , (same as LL B and LL M ) M S W (Master 
of Social Work), Ph D , D Litt , LL.D Diploma in Social 
Science, P.U C (arts, science and commerce) The university 
has separate departments for psychology (since 1957), statistics 
There are 89 affiliated colleges (out of which 49 are for arts, 
science and commerce) There is three-year degree course 
since 1957-58 The university has acquired 235 acres of land 
at Koriyavattom, 8 miles away from the city for university 
compus 

Kurukshetra Degrees B A , B A (Hons) , Ph D , PUC (arts 
and science) There are 3 constituent colleges From its 
nucleus of a Sanskrit department, the university has developed 
into a multi faculty institution with teaching facilities in arts 

languages, science, social sciences, Indian studies and education 

It has adopted a thiee year degree course 

Lucknow. Degrees B A . B A (Hens ), B Com , LL B M A , 
M Com , LL M , M S W (Master of Social Work) Ph D , 
D Litt , LL D , Diploma m Public Administration, Diploma 
m Foreign Affairs and Diplomacy The University has- separate 
teaching departments for business administration (started in 
1956), providing instructions leadmg to B Com , M Com . 
Ph D degrees , departments of commerce, philosophy and 
psychology (since 1958), department of sociology and social 
work (since 1956), siatistics (since 1956) It has 3 constituent 
colleges and 1 3 a'scciated colleges for arts, science, commerce 
The J K Institute of Sociology and Human Relations 
specializes in teaching, leadmg to M S W (Master in Social 
Work) The university has two year degree course after Inter- 
mediate 

Madras Degrees B A , B A (Hons ), B Sc (Home science), 
BSc (Ag), B Ccm (Hons ), B L , M A , M L , M A (Soc 
Work), M Sc (Ag ), M Ccm , M Sc (Home Science), Ph D 
D Litt LL D Diploma in Anthropology Diploma in Eco- 
nomics, Diploma in Social Science, Diploma in Business 
Management DipJcma in Statistics The universtty has 
separate teaching departments of anthropology, business 
management, geography, legal studies (for M L same asLL M ) 
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politics and public administration, psychology, statistics The 
number of constituent, affiliated and oriental colleges and 
approved institutions is 118 (out of which 67 are for arts 
science and commerce There is three year degree course 
For providing postgraduate teaching and research the univer- 
sity has separate departments for some of the subjects It is 
proposed to develop such centres in Tiruchirapalli, Coimba- 
tore and Tmnevell’ — Palayamcottiah 

Madurai It has come into being only in 1965 It has the same 
teaching departments and degrees as provided at the Madras 
University It specialised in research in certain subjects, even 
when the colleges now university colleges of Madurai, were 
affiliated to the Madras University Besides, there are the 
usual degrees of B A , B Com (same as LL B ), M L (same as 
LL M ), Ph D , D Lut There are 50 constituent and affiliated 
colleges There is three year degree course 


Magadha Degrees B A ,B Com , M A , P U C (arts, science, 
commerce) The university has a separate teaching depart- 
ment for geography and provides for M Sc in geography 
There are 29 university colleges out of which 28 are for arts, 
science and commerce and provide teaching facilities for 
P U C (pre university course), B A , BSc , and B Com , Post- 
graduate teaching facilities are available at the university at 
Bodhgaya There is three year degree course 
Marathwada Degrees B A , B Com , M A , MSc (Ag), LL M 
M Com ,PhD P U C There are 30 affiliated colleges (out 
of which 21 are for arts, science and commerce ) There is 
three year degree course 


Meerut Same degrees as at Agra This is a newly started 
university 


Mysore Degrees B A , B Com , B Sc (Ag ), B L , (same as 
LL B ) Ph D , D Litt , LL D , P U C (pre university course) 
The university has separate teaching departments for geo- 
graphy, psychology, sociology There are 63 constituent 
colleges (out of which 38 are tor arts, science and commerce) 
It has three year degree course Facilities for postgraduate 
studies and research are provided in the university teaching 
departments at Manasgangotri, Mysore, Maharaja’s College 
Mysore, Central College, Bangalore 


Nagpur Degrees BA, B Sc , (Home science) B Com , LL B , 
M A , M Sc (Ag ), M Com , LL M Ph D , D Lut , LL D , 
Diploma m Cooperation, Diploma m Local self government 
Certificate in Social Work, P U C (arts, science, commerce)’ 
The university has teaching departments for postgraduate 
teaching in humanities (economics, English, Hindi, history, 
Marathi, pah philosophy praknt and Sanskrit), since 1958, 
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department of public administration and local self government 
distinct from department of political science It has 3 consti 
tutent colleges and 61 affiliated colleges (out of which 45 are 
for arts, science and commerce) , provision for research exists 
in all the subjects in the teaching departments There is 
three year degree course 

North Bengal Degrees BA, BA (Hons), MA, M Com, 
Pre university course (arts, science, commerce) There are 
two constituent colleges and 14 affiliated colleges (out of which 
1 1 are for arts, science and commerce) There is three year 
degree course This university specializes in the study of 
geography, geology and climatology of North Bengal 

Orissa Unnersity of Agriculture and Technology There is a depart- 
ment of agricultural economics 

Osmama Degrees BA, B Sc (Ag ), BSc (Home science) 
LL B M A , M Com , Ph D , P U C (arts, science, commerce) 
Diploma in Public Administration There are separate 
departments for political science, public administration, 
sociology There are 18 constituent and 49 affiliated colleges 
out of which 22 are for arts, science and commerce There is 
three year degree course 

Panjab Degrees BA.B Com ,B Sc (Home science), LL B ,M A , 
M Sc (Home science), LL.M , PhD , D Litt .Certificate course 
in statistics economics (post M A ) industrial relations and 
labour welfare (post MA), aencultural economics (post 
M A ), agricultural marketing, P U C (arts, science commerce 
The university teaching departments includes those for anthro- 
pology (since I960) leading to MSc.. PhD,D Litt degrees, 
geography (M A , Ph D , D Litt ), public administration (since 
1960), sociology (since 1960) There are 139 university colleges 
The university has introduced the ihree-year degree course 
With general education as a compulsory non examinatorial 
subject 

Patna Degrees B A , B A (Hon* ) B Com ,BL,BL (Hons ). 
MA, M Com , ML, Ph D , D Liu , LL D , Diploma in 
International Relations The university has separate depart 
ments for aoplied economics (M Com), economics (M A ) 
psychology (M A ), sociology (M A ), statistics (M A , M Sc ), 
labour and social welfare (M A ), psychology (M A , M Sc ), 
Institute of Psychological Research (Ph D ), Institute of Public 
Administration (since 1954) which specializes in research on 
special problems There are 10 university colleges out oi 
which 5 are for arts science and commerce and 1 for law 
There is three year degree course 

Poona Degrees B A , B A (External), B Sc (Ag ), B Com , B 
Com (External), LL B , M A , M A (External), LL M ,LL M 
(Externa)), M Com , M Com (Externa)), Ph D ,D Litt., LL D 
There are separate teaching departments for experimental 
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psychology (M A . Ph D ), mathematics and statistics [M A 
(Hons), PhD, politics and public administration (MA, 
Ph D ) There are 14 constituent and 22 affiliated colleges 
(out of which 19 are for arts science and commerce) Besides, 
there are 5 recognized institutes Mention may be made of 
one of these, viz , Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics 
There is three year degree course 
Punjab Agricultural Um\ersity This is an agricultural university 
Punjabi Degrees B A , B A (Hons ), M A PUC There are 
9 affiliated colleges out of which 5 are for arts, science and 
commerce There is a separate department for economics 
There is three year degree course 

Robmdra Bharati This is mainly for fine arts, dance, drama 
music and Tagore literature 

Rajasthan Degrees B A , B A (Hons ) B Com , B Com (Hons), 
LL B , M A M A (Soc Work), Diplomas in labour, law, and 
commerce Certificate courses in labour law, PUC arts,, 
science and commerce There are separate teaching depart- 
ments for economics and public administration, sociology, 
statistics There are 4 university colleges and 67 affiliated' 
colleges (out of which 57 are for arts, science and commerce) 
There is 3 year degree course 

Ranchi Degrees B A , B A (Hons ), B Com (Hons ), M A , 
M Com ,P U C There are separate departments foranthropo 
logy, geography, psychology etc. There are 26 university 
colleges (out of which 17 are for arts, science and commerce), 
There is three year degree course 

Roorkee This is an engineering university 

flow Shankar There are 41 constituent and affiliated colleges, 
same degrees and subjects as at Saugor 

Sordar Vallabh Bhai Vidya Peeth Degrees B A , B Com , M A , 
M Com , Ph D , P U C (arts science, commerce) Thereare 
9 constituent and affiliated colleges out of which 5 are for 
arts, science and commerce There js three year degree course 

Saugor Degrees B A , B A (Hons ), B Com , LL B , M A , 
LL M Ph D D Litt There are separate teaching depart- 
ments for anthropology, criminology and forensic science 
(since 1959) leading to B A , B Sc degreess, geography (BA, 
B Sc , M A M Sc , Ph D D Litt ) psychology (since 1963) 
There are 78 affiliated colleges, out of which 52 are for arts, 
science and commerce There is three year degree course 
since 1956-57 

Saurashtra Same degrees and teaching depaetments as at Gujaraf 
University It came into being only last year 
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Shnaji Degrees BA, B Com , LL. B , LL M , M Com., 
LL M Ph D , There are 33 affiliated colleges out of which 
25 are for arts, science and commerce and 1 for law, and one 
recognized institution 

S V D T Women's Degrees B A , B Sc (Home science), B Sc . 
(Nursing), M A . M Sc. (Home science, child developm-nt), 

Ph D This university has territorial jurisdiction overthewhole 

of India This is a women’s university AH the colleges 
affiliated to it are for women 

Shrt Venkateshnar Degrees BA (Genl ), B A (Spl), B Com, 
M A , Ph D D Litt , LL D There are two university 
colleges and 23 affiliated colleges There is three year degree 
course The university examination is held at the end of 
three years 

South Gujarat This university was established only last year , 
same degrees and teaching departments as at Gujarat Univer 
sity 

U m\ ersity of Agricultural Sciences, Hebbel This is an agricultural 
university 

Utkal Degrees B A . B A (Hons ) B Com , LL B , M A ,LL-M , 
Ph D , D, Litt , Diploma in Statisucs, PUC (arts, science 
commerce). Maine There are separate teaching departments 
for anthropology (since 1958), applied economics, (since 19WJ 
commerce(siBce J962) psychology (since 1958), rural economics 
and sociology (for research only, since 1957), statistics (since 
1958) for M A , and M Sc degrees There are 6 university 
colleges and 51 affiliated colleges (out of which 43 are for arts, 
science and commerce) There is three year degree course 

Uttar Pradesh Agricultural This is an agricultural umversi'y 

Varanaseya Sanskrit Vtshwavidyalaya The medium of instruction 
is Sanskrit and Hindi All the examinations lead to title 
examinations in Sanskrit such as Shastrj, Acharya, etc 

Vikram Degrees B A , B Com .LLB.MA.M Com , Ph D, 
D Litt There are university schools of study in mathematics 
and statistics, since I960 (M Sc ) There are 26 constituent 
and 45 affiliated colleges (out of these 51 are for arts, science 
and commerce) There is 3 year degree course 

Vislna Bharatt Degrees BA (Hons), MA Ph D , D Litt, 
economics politics and geography are among, the subjects 
taught The teaching in this university has more emphasis on 
culture fine arts and crafts, music— vocal and instrumental 
and allied subjects 

Institutions deemed to be Universities under Section 3 of the 
U G C. Act, 1956 

■Gujarat Vidyapeeth Degrees Samaja Vidya Visharad (Bachelor 
of Social Sciences), Samaja Vidya Parangat (Master in Social 
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Sciences), Certificate in Tribal Research There are 3 consti- 
tuent colleges This vidyapeeth is also known as Gujarat 
National University Regular M A courses in Rural economics 
and Social Anthropology have been started from 1965 
Gurukul Kangri Vishna Vidyaha Degrees Alankar (M A ), M A , 
Vidya Martanda (Research degree) Psychology is one of the 
subjects taught There are 5 constituent colleges 
Indian School of International Studies Degree Ph D The school 
provides research facilities in international fields, international 
law There are 11 teaching departments (i) East Asia, («) 
South Asia, (»i) South East Asia, Ov) West Asia, (v) Central Asia 
(u) American history and institutions, (vh) common history 
and institutions, (vm) international economics, (ix) international 
politics and organization, (x) international law, (xi) social 
history and institutions There are about 100 research 
scholars Research for a Ph D degree takes 3 years 
Jamia Milia hlamia There is teaching in humanities, science and 
education There are three colleges, one of these prepares for 
B A , and M A The total number of students in the institu- 
tion is about 300 

Kashi Vidyapeeth Degrees MAS (Master of Applied Socio 
logy) M A Besides there are oriental titles There are two- 
colleges, one preparing for M A in economics and the other 
for M A m sociology and M A in applied sociology The 
total number of students is less than 1 000 The medium of 
instruction is Hindi 

$! atl5t,ca l Institute Degrees B. Com, Stat , M Stat , 
Ph D , D Sc It has only one faculty — statistics Although 
1 1 ,s a teaching and residential institute, private candidates are 
allowed to appear at the following professional exammationl 
0) Matistical Field Survey, Junior Certificate, (») Statisticas 
rield Survey Senior Certificate, (in) Statistical Field Survey 
n-u ' D , ma ’ ( ,v ) Computer’s Certificate, (v) Punched Card Machine 
Tabulator’s Senior Certificate and(wi) Statistician’s Diploma 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences This is the only institute (of the 
status of a university) specializing in social sciences There is 
postgraduate diploma course in social-service administration 
The government of India has recognized in consultation vvith 
the Union Public Service Commission, the postgraduate 
diploma m social service administration as an alternative 
qualification for appointment to posts under the Government 
for which a Master’s degree in social work, is prescribed as 
the requisite educational qualification There are following 
departments (0 criminology and coirectional administration 
00 family and child welfare, (hi) labour welfare and 
industrial relations, (iv) medical and psychiatric social work 
(v) rural welfare, 00 tribal welfare and (wi) urban community- 
development 
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There are also (/) One-year certificate programme in social 
research, (») one-term programme for organization of urban 
community welfare centres 

The institute has also commenced courses for M A in 
social work and M A in personnel management and labour 
welfare 

The institute has also worked out a detailed scheme for 
the introduction of a Ph D programme in social work and in 
social sciences, which js being inplemented shortly 

The names of universities and the years in which they 
introduced three year degree courses are given below 


TABLE I 

Universities which have introduced the Three-Year Degree 
Course till 1964-65 


S No 

Unnersity 

Year of Introduel on 
of Three year Degree Course 

1 

Aligarh 

1953-59 

2 

Andhra 

1958-59 

3 

Annamalai 

1958-59 

4 

Bacaras 

ISoO-61 

5 

Baroda 

1957 58 

6 

Bhagalpur 

1960-61 

7 

Bihar 

1960-61 

8 

Burdwan 

1960-61 

9 

Calcutta 

1960-61 

10 

Delhi 

1943-44 

n 

Gauhatt 

19o2-63 

12. 

Gujarat 

1963-64 

13 

Jahalpur 

1960-61 

14 

Jadaipur 

1956-a7 

15 

Jammu & Kashmir 

1961-62 

16 

Jodhpur 

1959-60* 

17 

kalyani 

1962-63 

18 

Karcatak 

1938-59 

19 

Kerala 

19j7 53 

20 

Kurukshetra 

1961-62 

21 

Madras 

1937-58 

22 

Magadh 

1960-61* 

23 

Marathwada 

1937 53 

24 

Mysore 

1933-59 

25 

Nagpur 

1953-59 

•For Arts faculty 

For Sci -nee faculty it was introduced in 1961-62 
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S No 

University 

Year of Introduction 
of Three yeer Degree Course 

26 

North Bengal 

1960 61* 

27 

Osmania 

1957 58 

28 

Panjab 

1951 62 

29 

Panjabi 

1961 62* 

30 

Patna 

1960 61 

31 

Poona 

J9d9 60 

32 

Rajasthan 

1958-59 

33 

Ranchi 

1960 61 

34 

SV Vidyapeeth 

1958 59 

3d 

Saugor 

1956-57 

36 

Shiva] i 

1959 60* 

37 

S N D T Women s 

1959 60 

38 

Shri Venkateshwar 

1958 59 

39 

Uikal 

1960 61 

40 

Vikraro 

1959 60 

*1 

Vjshwa Bharali 

1954-55 

42 

Bangalore 

1958-59* 

43 

Indore 

19a8 59* 

44 

Jivaji 

1959 60* 

45 

Ravishankar 

1956-57* 


We still have the two types of universities, (i) residential 
and (ji) affiliating The steps of higher education still continue 
to be (i) High School i matriculation) intermediate, B A (Two year 
course) andM A or (n) High School (matnculation)/P UC BA 
(Three years course), and M A. or (w) Higher Seconda 
Examination B A (Threyeear course) and M A 

In the preceding pages information regarding switching on 
to three year degree course has been provided — where the uni- 
versity has so done As chapter X would show, there are still 
thirteen Boards of examination Some States— notably some part 
of Uttar Pradesh and Maharashtra still continue with the old 
pattern of Intermediate / 

When the old Intermediate course was attacked, and High 
Schools upgraded to Higher and Seconder} standard and the 
matriculation examination became out of fashion giving place 
to Higher and Secondary examination and subsequent three 
year course of graduation, our educationists were so enthusiastic 
about the whole scheme that they thought they had found a 
panacea for all educational ills of the country 


‘The Universities marked with an asterisk have been form'd later but the 
constitu nt or affiliated colleges under them had three year courses s nee the 
yearspc.tfed 
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In bis evidence before the Education Commission (1964 66) the 
bon’ble Shu Morarji Desai pleaded for autonomy of University 
education He stated “in the field of University Education 
maximum freedom and autonomy should be allowed to the 
universities and the government should not interfere m their 
normal working Each university should be encouraged in main 
taming its distinct character and its past traditions There should 
be diversity even in the composition of university bodies The 
contents of the university courses need radical change and unless 
they are related to some kind of practical work by the students, 
we will not be able to achieve much “ 

But in actual practice the policy is dictated by the Minis- 
ters and the members of Parliament In April, 1967 Mr Ram 
Prakash, U P.’s Minister for Education, stated that annual High 
School and Intermediate Examinations were not necessary Mr 
Prakash told press reporters at Lucknow that no such system of 
examinations existed in foreign countries He said the present 
pattern of examinations would have to be changed, particularly 
in view of the various problems like use of unfair means by 
students and stabbing of invigilators. He said he would take 
steps to remove the shortcomings in the State’s examinations 
system 

Revnal of 10-) ear School System Urged 

The M P.’s committee on education at New Delhi recommended 
on 25th April, 1967 a return to the old 10-year high school 
system in all States This will mean scrapping of the system in 
vogue in some States under which a student takes 11 to 12 years 
to complete his schooling The other recommendations were as 
follows 

The curriculum of the 10 year school should broadly cover 
the same course that is now being covered by various high school 
and higher secondary courses in different States The standard 
attained at the end of this course should be uniform in all States 

High school should be followed by a two year "higher 
secondary* stage (it is known as the Intermediate college stage 
in some States) This course could be instituted either in selec 
ted secondary schools or in degree colleges, but its control should 
vest in a single authority for the whole Stale This could either 
be a sub board of the Board of School Education as rccommen 
ded by the Education Commission or a separate board Unner' 
sities should be adequately represented on this board 

Half the students m the "higher secondary“stageshould be 
enrolled in vocational courses of one to three years This would 
make education more purposeful and relieve the present heavy 
strain on the system of general college education 
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NATIONAL POLICY 

The recommendation conforms broadly to the Education Com- 
mission’s report The committee was expected to produce an 
accepted programme of action and the general outline of a 
national policy for education to be placed before the Education 
Minister’s conference to be inaugurated by the Prime Minister 

Twenty-eight of the 29 members of the committee who in- 
cluded leading members of the various political parties attended 
the discussions Dr. Tnguna Sen Union Education Minister, 
presided 

For the universities the committee has recommended a 
degree course of two years and an honours course of three years. 
The postgraduate course should be of two years after the 
honours course and of three years after the ordinary degree (pass 
course) 

There should be no rigid or uniform division of the high 
school course into primary and secondary stages This should 
be flexible and left to the States to decide The committee also 
discussed the question of the teachers’ status and salary on the 
basis of the Education Commission’s recommendations It will 
return to it later after discussing the resources available for edu- 
cation The national policy on education was expected to be 
announced on 15th August 1967 but it has been deferred to 
November 1967 

The national policy on education has not been announced 
till the middle of Nomber, 1967, when these lines are being 
printed One of the major stumbling bloks in the path of clear 
policy is the question of the medium of instruction and the 
official language of the country According to Statesman dated 
November, 13 1967, the Union Cabinet on 12th November, 1967, 
“decided to go ahead with the plan to move the amendment of 
the languuage law to codify Mr Nehru’s assurances on the 
continued use of English as an associate official language as long 
as the non Hindi peopoe want it” 

Some information in regard to number of university depart- 
ments/affiliated colleges has been provided in Chapter X Some 
more tables are being provided in this chapter to provide addi- 
tional information 
Table II 

University wise distribution of colleges— university colleges and 
affiliated colleges 
Table III 

Enrolments m university departments/affiliated colleges 
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’ TABLE II 

Uni\ersity-wise distribution of colleges 
According to Type of Management 
1964*65 


S. No. 

University 

University 

colleges 

Affiliated 

colleges 

Total 

I. 

Agra 

2 

135 

137 

2. 


1 



3. 

Allahabad 



6 


4. 


5 

53 

58 

5. 

Baoaras 

14 

5 

19 

6. 

Bangalore 

1 

31 

32 

7. 

Baroda 

4 

I 

5 

8. 

Bhagalpur 

3 

40 

43 

9. 

Bihar 

3 

33 


10. 

Bombay 



56 

56 

11 




39 

39 

12 

Calcutia 

6 

151 

157 

13 

Delhi 

4 

35 

39 

14. 



93 

99 

13 

Gorakhpur 


34 

34 

16. 

Gujarat 


115 

115 

17 

Indore 



15 


18 

Jabalpur 

— 

20 


19 

Jadavpur 

— 

1 


20. 



34 


21. 

Jivsaji 



28 


22. 

Jodhpur 



1 


21. 

Karnatak 


43 


24 

Kerala 



123 

25. 





26 

Lucknow 




27. 

Madras 

l 

136 

137 

28 





29. 




28 

30. 

Mysore 

2 

53 

55 

31. 

Nagpur 

3 

71 


32 



18 


33. 


14 



34. 

Punjab 

5 

1 18 

143 

35. 

Patna 

10 



26 

Poona 




37. 





33 

Rajastb an 

4 

62 


39 

Ranchi 

4 

30 


40 

Kav/shankar 


40 


41 

S V Vidyapeeth 

1 

12 


42. 

Saugor 


53 


43 

S N D T Women’s 

7 

9 


44 

Sbivaji 


42 


45 

Shn Venkateshwar 

2 



46 

Udaipur 




47 

Uikal 




43 





49 

Vishwa-Bfaarati 

8 


8 



TABLE III 

Enrolment According to Singe 
1964-65 



Pre-professional 14,039 ID 1,031 11,958 12,989 



Chapter XII 

ADMISSIONS 


India is a vast country with over fifty crore of people. The number 
of universities has increased due to re-organisation of States and 
due to stupendous increase in higher education There is great 
thirst for knowledge, the rush of candidates wishing to enlist 
themselves as scholars foe higher studies is so great that the 
universities have raised barricades after barricades— making 
them higher and higher, to check the onrush ofTresh admissions 
They are finding it simply impossible to cope with the problem of 
numbers Our economy has become so poor and disorganized— 
the factors arc too well-known to need enumeration or adumbra- 
tion— that food has had to be rationed and the rationing is not 
confined to cereals and sugar alone The admission to higher 
courses of study has also been rationed A ceiling has had to 
be put on admissions. The scale of eligibility tor admission is- 
bemg constantly raised, shutting out the masses Higher educa 
tion is becoming day by day not only a rationed commodity but 
a rarer and rarer one, for the intellectually poor and the- 
humble The test js the marks obtained in the immediately 
preceding examination. Those who could afford to live well and* 
study well, purchase books and Dotes, or engage tutors and extra- 
teaching facilities, or had the advantage of publicscboo! education 
get through the examinations with higher marks, but others, who 
have to face the ngours of poverty and have none of the advan- 
tages cited above, if they manage to get through the examina- 
tions do not obtain (barring those who are extra bright students) 
a good division and naturally find that the portals of higher ed- 
ucation are dosed to them Many an argument is found, even by 
senior educatiomts to formulate, foster and further this policy of 
restricting admissions They harp on their pet theory that higher 
educaUon would not be worthwhile for this intellectually poor 
and humble community of students, firstly because results in their 
last examinations label them as backward and as such they would 
not be brilliant in the career of higher study, and as such, the 
return to the nation or the country, by investing in their higher 
education (m the form of teaching them) would not pay as much 
dividend as stocks of brilliant students Then, another argument 
of condescending sympathy is that these students would not, due 
to their unequal performances athigber examinations getsuitable 
employment and their state of unemployment would be aliability 
to themselves and a dead weight to the nation Thus, has edu- 
cation become a mere physical commodity which should be 
produced according to its marketability 

Where are the words or the principle behind them w hen 
SirAsutosh Mukerjee, that great lion of Bengal, who was a credit" 
to education and a glory to India roared out that he wanted 
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Bengal to be flooded with graduates Or may we refer to the words 
of President Radhaknshnan, when addressing the convocation 
of the Lucknow University in 1931 

He said that if thousands and thousands of graduates were 
thrown into a society it would raise the intellectual and the 
cultural level and benefits from this advanced state would flow to 
the community 

Great minds have laid the principles once for all They are 
not parochial but universal in their application They can not 
be outworn by time or ousted due to exigencies The basic tenets 
of intellectual approach remain true at all times and in all circum- 
stances The approach to the intellectual equipment of man 
Tequires thinking on higher plane and should not be weighed m 
the scales of dross materialism alone The purely utilitatrian 
point of view smacks of State control of the mind along with 
control of all enterprises Is State everything and the individual 
nothing 7 Should the State control our intellects and our emo- 
tions too and reduce man to the state of an automation? 
Certainly, plan for education Do it by all means but do devise 
ways and means so that you do not turn away those who want 
to enter this kingdom of intellectual bliss which is next to the 
Kingdom of God alone 

Since the earliest times of history, in India, a stage had never 
"been reached when the thirst for knowledge was not quenched 
and the thirsty deaied to partake of the drops of knowledge— 
•which have now been reserved, rationed, restricted and regulated 
The Arguments for Restricting Admissions 

Dr KG Saiyidainhasinhis book “Access to Higher Educations” 
stated 1 “The recognition of the need for selective admission is 
to be found not only in India, but also in some other countries 
of this region, which the Director of this Study had an oppor- 
tunity to visit Thus, at the Dacca University Convocation 
in 1961 President Ayub Khan of Pakistan is reported to have 
expressed the view 'We want that only the deserving and the 
meritorious get into the portals of higher education We want 
quality not quantity We can do with lesser number of people 
provided they have the proper training and patriotism to take 
the country on the devised way* Similarly, in the course of a 
discussion the Chancellor of the Teheran University stated that 
he would like to confine university education to the most capable 
and promising students, selected on merit and endeavour to 
provide for them the fullest facilities for acquiring good education 
In order to make this possible, he would like to offer adequate 
scholarships to all needy but meritorious students It should, 
-however, be noted that this is what some educationists in these 
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countries regard as the ngbt course of action The actual situa- 
tion is very different, because admission policies are still largely 
determined by the pressure of various forces of the same kind 
that have been operative in this country ” 

“It may be added that the problem is not as simple as it 
might «eem from the strictly educational point of view— it is not 
a kind of contrast m black and white In developing countries 
like India— and even more emphatically in definitely underdeve- 
loped countries— all the force of argument is not on one side only 
For instance m countries, where the economy is rapidly expanding 
and the leeway of decades has to be made up in a few years, a 
very large number of educated and trained personnel is needed 
to undertake the many skilled jobs which have to be done Uni- 
versities and public authorities cannot therefore afford to restrict 
numbers in colleges as they would like to do, have perforce, to 
compromise in some measure between the need for improving the 
quality of the personnel and training large number of technicians, 
engineers as well as qualified persons in arts and social sciences 
who are required urgently to participate in, and carry forward 
schemes of national development The problems is therefore a 
complex one and has to be tackled in each country in the totality 
of the socio economic context ” 

The learned author s reference to the views of the President 
of Pakistan or of the Chancellor of Teheran University cannot 
serve as beacon lights to illuminate the path of educational 
pohciy m this country Pakistan and Persia— both can be 
accommodated in one cornpr of India Nor have these countries 
been distinguished m current times in matters educational The 
statement of the military head of a State emphasising ‘training 
and patriotism’ smacks more of defence oriented outlook than 
of matters educational and if the incidence of chance or vagaries 
of history push up a dictator to the helm of affairs, his policies 
cannot in all matters be accepted as gospels The long line ot 
Indian educationists has not judged education just from the utih 
tanan point of view but as an agency to elevate the mind, build 
fabric for thought aad throw back the horizon of the soul That 
we require larger and larger number of educated people for the 
development of our country in various fields* is true The argu- 
ment is cogent But we cannot stop at that , for there are 
additional arguments for expansion of education— not orly at 
the base of the pyramid but at the top also If utility were the 
sole criterion, the education of women should be restricted to only 
that number as can be absorbed in teaching and other job* Bat 
few would deny the high value of the level of society which say* 
a fewmilhon additional lady graduates in India would raise it to 
Have Admissions in Social Science Studies Reached the Saturation PcintT 
We are in our present study con cerned only wiih Teaching of 
Social Sciences, but the figures for s judents of social sciences arc 
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not available, and for the obvious reason that all students of arts 
are students of social sciences also, at the Intermediate and B A, 
statges The number of disciplines covered by the term social 
sciences includes economics, history, politics, geography, psycho- 
logy, public administration, legal education, sociology, etc and 
barrmgtbose students who have offered languages and philosophy 
for their M A or are doing research m literature or philosophy 
all students of arts, commerceandJaw faculties can well be called 
students of social sciences Even in philosophy— where psycho- 
logy or social psychology is included in the syllabi, the students 
studying it come in the jurisdiction of social sciences In fact, as 
regards the enquiry into the number of students of social sciences 
is concerned, it cannot be separated from those studying huma- 
nities And that is why even the UGC reports speak of 
humanities and social sciences m one breath (seepage 3,) UGC 
Report for 1963 64). — 

In regard to general matters such as increase m the number 
or facilties for admission, what applies to the totality of univer- 
sity students applies to students of social sciences as well and at 
places we shall refer to higher education in general and to umver- 
s ty enrolments (including all the faculties) as the inferences 
drawn in regard to the whole, apply equaly to a section 

in 1962 63, the total number of students in the 55 univer- 
sities was as follows - 

Men 8,81,73! 

Women 200,770 

Total 10,82 501* 

The percentage of women students to men students was 18 5 In 
1962 63 the total estimated population of India was 44,9 7,54 000 
Say, the percentage of university students was 24% By all 
standards, we cannot say that the higher education had reached 
the saturation point. 

If we take the percentage of women students separately and 
take the total estimated female population at 50% of the total 
population, the percentage of the women students to the total 
iCGidlc popu'siica comes to 08% (nor 8 per cent or 8 per cent 
but 08 per cent) How can we conceive of an advanced society 
when we restrict admissions for higher education to 08 per cent? 
Colossal amounts are being spent on health and hygiene without 
taking into consideration that a sizable percentage of the amount 
we are spending on health and hygiene, family planning com- 
pulsory education, eradication of many of the social evils and 
the like could be partially saved, if we popularized higher educa- 
tion among our women folk. We are spending lakhs and lakhs 
on Sangeet Natak Academy, cultural shows, sending troupes of 
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artistes abroad, youth festivals, film festivals dance and drama 
and many so called cultural activities, but when it comes to 
imparting higher education to our women folk, our leaders!?) 
want to cry a halt at admissions of 08 per cent 

Hundreds of crores have gone waste in fanciful schemes of 
unproductive national reconstruction Many of tbepubhc under- 
takings have been criticised adversely by Public Accounts Com 
mittees A number of big projects of doubtful utility have 
produced many a piece of glory of cement and mortar but when 
it comes to diffusion of intellectual light in the minds of aspinng 
young girls who want to enter the portals of a university, our 
eduationists have solidly slammed the door in their faces ignoring 
the principle that ‘the greatness of a country lay not in its massive 
material achievements but in the moral and spiritual fibre of its 
people ’ 1 Here in Delhi thousands of gtrls fail to secure adnus 
sions m colleges First, th£fcmit was raised to enable admission 
to only those gtrls who obtained 40 per cent or more marks 
Now some colleges have raised the limit to 50% and girls obtain- 
ing less marks than this in their Higher Secondary examination 
are denied admission The Patriot (English daily) in its editorial 
on 25th April 1967 commented as follows 

“The annual crisis of too many applicants and too few 
seats in the capital’s colleges will soon be upon us As usual 
the authorities will work out hotch-potch arrangements for getting 
a handful of ill equipped newcolleges opened and for packinglbe 
lecture halls of existing institutions till they burst at the seam 
Complacency at the highest level was revealed when at a recent 
meeting between the Chief Executive Counctllorand some college 
principals the executive authority of the Delhi Administration, 
took the view that there would not be more than 5,000 students 
knocking at the gates of the University According to others , this 
will be the number of those nho h ill be refused admission With such 
lack of comprehension of the magnitude of problem, the con- 
sensus, arrived at that all those seekingenlry should be admitted 
makes little sense 

The Administration plans to open four more colleges and 
two private colleges are also to be permitted in the coming year 
It is doubtful it necessary planning has gone into this scheme 
In any case six more colleges— three of them for women— wilt 
not solve the problem, and it may not be long before students 
have to find places on window sills and almirahs, as some lecturers 
put it last year The posh colleges which are well enquipped, 
will not accommodate more students than they have provided for, 
while the poorer ones will fee bullied into taking to as many as 
possible There is thus little substance in the claim that standards 
have not deteriorated What is needed is careful planning, not 


1 Quotaion from a speech of the Most Rev Dr Lakdas de Mel Lord B shop 
of Calcutta and the Metropolitan of Icdia Pakistan, Burma and Cejlon 
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last minute patch work ” This is the state of affairs in the capital 
of India In smaller towns, the conditions are worse The 
argument of giving facility of higher education to the limited 
number which could be absorbed in offices and industries could 
not apply at all in the case of girls, most of whom desire higher 
education for the sake of education and want to become better 
housewives and more enlightened citizens. 

And all this m the face of idealism of the socialistic pattern 
of society t Have tbe citizens no right to receive higher education 
if they want to 9 A person is the bejt judge of what he wants. 
Desire for higher education is subjective Why put it to objective 
tests alone 9 It is a great pity that this ancient land of ours which 
prided itself for Us high idealisms of intellectuality and spiritua- 
lity should measure all its plans with the yard-stick of practical 
utility alone Nor is it social justice for the students who appear 
at the examinations as they have not got equal opportunities or 
identity of opportunities at schools or colleges or at home There 
are girls who come m cars and study at home in air conditioned 
rooms, with pnvate tutors and expensive help-books, while the 
other side of the medal is that hundreds and hundreds of girls 
have to stand for hours and hours in the glaring sun and swelter- 
ing heat, to catch a bus and the conditions ot a cramped living 
do not provide them separate room for study or even normal 
nourishment or trouble-free lime from the household chores 
Without taking these background circumstances into considera- 
tion. our socialistic pattern of society tramples upon the budding 
careers of the poorer sections of society How are we justified 
m equating those that are running the race with handicaps with 
tho 3 e that are running without them 9 That a girl has passed 
her examination is sufficient eligibility for her admission to the 
next higher class This was so, till recently, when our govern- 
ments’ finances began to crack due to their own financial mis- 
adventures and running after utopian mirages and while the 
budget from 1950 to 1966 has increased five fold, no money can 
bC u f0U u nd e,t ^ er by the States or the Union Government to cope 
W i« i ,be ,ncreasi °g tide of aspirants for college education and 
all kinds of arguments are put forward to justify the restricting 
and rationing of higher education 

In fact the quality of education (generally speaking, for 
there are always exceptions) has so much gone down that a 
■matriculate of older generation is better in many respects than a 
graduate of today And this, we plead, should be an argument 
for not restricting higher educations but for imparting it, for if we 
allow these matriculates to become graduates, they would at least 
•acquire abilities on par with a matriculate of a generation back 

Equality of Opportunity in all States 

Besides there is one more aspect, to which attention of our edu- 
cationists is invited Before we de3l with this it is useful to refer 
to the following table — 
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State or Union 
Territory 

enrolment at the 
beginning of session 
19b2 63 

Estimated 
population 
m June 1962 
(in 000) 

Number of 
students 
per m II on 
of population 


1 

Andbra 

67,5a 1 

26 729 

1,840 

2 

Assam 

34 976 

12,481 

2,802 

3 

Bibar 

1,06 496 

48 025 

2,213 

4 

Gujarat 

63,841 

21,435 

2,978 

5 

Jummu <£. Kashmir 

10,997 

3 601 

3 053 

6 

Kerala 

56,033 

17,407 

3,219 

7 

Madhya Pradesb 

62,859 

33 794 

1,860 

8 

Madras 

63,214 

34,068 

2,002 

9 

Maharashtra 

1,39 083 

40,749 

3413 

10 

Mysore 

57,880 

24.193 

2,392 

11 

Orissa 

18,627 

18,225 

1,022 

12 

Puojab 

68 893 

20 998 

3,281 

13 

Rajasthan 

37,243 

20,988 

1,774 

14 

Uttar Pradesh 

1 17,899 

75,660 

1,558 

13 

West Bengal 

1 53,102 

36,454 

4,200 

16 

Union Territory 
and other areas 

26 754 

8,332 

3,211 


India 

1090 466 

4 53,144 

2,406 


The number of students in Intermediate is not included If we 
include them, the number of students per million of population 
would come to 2,203 (Madhya Pradesh), 2,600 (Rajasthan), 3,666 
(Uttar Pradesh) and 2,876 (all-India) 

Now, due to the differing historical developments and 
political growth in the various parts of India, over which the 
student community or their parents had no control, there has 
been unequal progress in higher education (unequal at the ele- 
mentary and secondary stages also) with the result that the 
percentages of university enrolments in some parts are far behind 
those in others 1 Shall we be justified in restricting university 

education m backward areas (Stales m which it is low) and not 

allowing them to catch up 7 

James Cawthorn has said “Education makes the man,” Will 
it be sound national policy not to let our population grow up to 
their full stature of intellectual manhood 9 Shall we imping® 
upon their natural desire to taste the fruits of higher education 
It has almost become the forbidden fruit except for those who 
have received higher marks— the better looked after section 01 
the society It would be worth while to pause and ponder over 
the maxim ‘‘Education makes the man” Does education mean 
three ‘R’s’ Does primary or elemental education (even in which 
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fields, oar targets have not been achieved) constitute education 
or does it end with the higher secondary classes 9 Real education 
is only at the university stage, when it refines the intellect, 
enriches the mind, builds the moral and spiritual fibre and culti- 
vates the man, mellowing the mental qualities and transforming 
them from the raw bitterness to the sweet and succulent ripeness 
Higher Education vis a-vis Secondary and Elementary Education 
While presenting the case for expanding higher education it 
would be not fair if we do not present the other side of the 
medal and examine the arguments put by a section of the people 
who are not in favour of enlarging further the scope of the- 
university education, for, according to their way of thinking, we 
are already spending more on university education than we 
should Writing on the subject, the Statesman m its editorial 
on 29th April, 1967 stated “ that entirely too much of these 
resources is devoted to the University level at the expense of 
educational opportunity lower down the level Recently on 
this page Dr Amartya K Sen presented some most illuminating 
figures To educate one undergraduate m arts or commerce— 
with frequent results with which employers if not the public at 
large are toa deplorably familiar— requires the equivalent in 
annual resources of providing eleven boys or girls with primary 
education For science subjects the ratio is 1 39 The ratio 
for postgraduate instruction is even more glaring, though the 
wastage is less and the desert in general though by no means 
higher.’ The above raises two points, (/) that we are spending 
undulv large amounts on higher education, (») that the amounts- 
spent on university education of a student (of arts or commerce) 
could educate 11 boys and the expenses incurred on one science 
student in undergraduate class could better be utilized by educat- 
ing 39 children in a primary class These are the “most illuminat- 
ing figures’ but alas 1 the logic behind the argument is not 
‘ most illuminating ’ As far as advocacy of compulsory primary 
education is concerned no better advocate of the cause would 
be found than the writer of these lines and he would respectfully 
refer the readers to his book ‘ Compulsory Education in India — 
Progress during the last fifteen years ’ n Whether the argument 
that it is better to educate 1 1 or 39 students of a primary class 
rather than students in arts/science in the university holds good, 
we have grave doubts The education of an FRCS is expen- 
sive and we could train a large number of compounders instead 
of having an eminent surgeon And this applies not only to 
doctors, it applies to engineers and technologists as well The 
amount spent on scientists at the atomic energy institutes could 
well be spent on training of hundreds of raw labourers and 
instead of spending enormous sums on highly paid staff at our 
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ship-building yards or on aircraft manufacurrag factones, we 
could raise an array of carpenters and blacksmiths Horizontal 
expansion is good But horizontal expansion can not replace 
the vertical one Here lies the fallacy What oneman with perfect 
vision will achieve— a thousand blind persons cannot attain 
The utility of higher education cannot be brushed aside merely 
on the basis of the ‘ most illuminating figures’' which equate 
quantity with quality and underrate the national significance of 
higher education Along with plains we want plateaus also , 

S eaks grow out of mountains and not out of shifting sand dunes 
araans and Bhabhas emerge out of the top level of the pyra- 
mid If we cut the top and expect exceptional peaks out of the 
base alone, we shall be labouring under a misguided illusion 
The excellence, whether in arts or science, politics or industry 
is achieved when the topis allowed to grow unrestricted and 
stimulated to achieve excellence If numbers were the guiding 
principle, ^crap the Field Marshals, Generals, Brigadiers and 
Colonels We could recruit much larger number of soldiers by 
effecting economy on the higher level But would any scientific 
evaluation sponsor such a plan 

If we are not in a position to utilize usefully our man 
power at different levels, the fault is ours— of our planning, of 
our inability to exploit new avenues and providing suitable 
openings for new and vigorous talent, equipped with better 
tools of greater understanding, adaptability and education 
Instead of making education more purposeful it is being made 
the proverbial goat to be sacrificed at the altar of politics Instead 
of giving education a dynamic turn and an effective drive to 
invest higher education with mental equipment yielding higher 
dividends, a criminal waste of energy is being perpetrated by 
insisting on the three language formula and frittering away the 
vast energy of millions of students directed to learning a third 
language, only to pamper to the goddess of politics During the 
decade 1954-55 to 1964 65, there has been an increase in the 
number of students receiving technical education It has been 
in the following proportion 


,1954 55 1964-65 


Engineering and Technology 1 3 7 

Medianc including Veterinary Science ] 5 3 

Agriculture 1 83 

So-ial Science subjects 1 1 8 


The question that may be legitimately put is . “Have ne 
reached the saturation point in regard to medical doctors and 
technologists in engineering and agriculture? Have we sufficient 
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numbers of doctors and tecbnolgists to cope with 50 crore of 
people and 12 61,597 sq miles of land? Are our natural resour- 
ces being fully utilized and are we making full use of our 
industrial potential and have reached the limit where we cannot 
absorb more educationally qualified persons 7 

If wider opening for education in science is offered, a large^ 
number of students who join arts would switch off to education 
m science but unfortunately we have not made the rural areas or 
the rural population, the base of educational centres All the 
big universities and colleges are found m big towns How many 
High schools and colleges are there in villages and are they well 
equipped with staff and laboratories to teach and tram students 
m science and technical or agricultural disciplines 7 If we train 
our manpower in villages, education would be cheaper A new 
direction can be given to the course of studies, which could be more 
utilitarian And even in arts or social science subjects, the bene- 
fifts of higher education are not purely pedantic but pragmatic 
Education grows from below but it also percolates down from 
the top A society full of highly educated people helps the 
masses up automatically in matters educational It is the large 
trees with spread out deep roots, widely dispersed though such 
trees may be which help retain the moisture in the land and 
attract rainfall and not thick flushy lawns alone Though the 
masses became illiterate and uneducated through the ages 
India could retain its culture and excellence of academic disci 
plines, because it could continue the cbaim of intellectual aristo 
cracy unbroken and just as it is the pillars, which sustain the 
structure, it is the coterie of the higher educated which helps 
society in keeping up its educational level It would, therefore, 
be not a service to the nation but a positive disservice to block 
or cut off the arteries of higher education in the country 
Need for expanding higher Education 

We have already stated earlier that if the government opened 
more technical schools and colleges— a sizable proportion of 
students, who join the arts and soctal science colleges, could be 
siphoned off lo the technical sides But even as it is, we have to 
examine whether we have reached a limit m respecting of impart- 
ing higher education The Education Commission 1964 66 
states on page 46 

“Of all the different factors which influence the quality of 
education and its contribution to national development, the 
quality, competence and character of teachers are undoubtedly 
the most significant Nothing is more important than securing 
a sufficient supply of high quality recruits to the teaching pro- 
fession. providing and creating satisfactory conditions of work 
in which they can be fully effective In view of the rapid ex- 
pansion of educational facilities expected during the next three 
plans and specially in view of the urgent need to raise standards 
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to the highest level and to keep them continually improving these 
problems have now acquired unprecedented importance and 
urgency A programme of high priority m the proposed educa 
tional reconstruction, therefore, is to feed back a significant 
proportion of the talented men and women from schools and 
■colleges into the educational system” 

It is an admitted fact that we ha\e a dearth of educationally 
qualified teachers And if we want to liquidate the appalling ilht 
eracy in the country we must have a larger number of men (who 
have received university education in arts and social science 
subjects) to grapple with the problem of mass illiteracy The 
figures are more eloquent than any words of comment and some 
facts and figures, as extracted from- the last census (1961) are 
.given on pages 

If we want to liquidate illiteracy we certainly want univer 
sity educated persons in larger and larger numbers We may 
quote a few lines from our book Progress of compulsory educa 
tion during the last fifteen years 1951 66 

Literacy increased from 17 per cent in 1951 to 24 per cent 
in 1961, the last census year In this period the number ot 
illiterates also increased from 298 million to 334 million 

Speaking on UNESCO literacy programme at India Inter 
national Centre, New Delhi on I7th September, Dr V K R V 
Rao, Member of the Planning Commission, observed with regret 
that the adult literacy programme had not been taken with serious 
ness all these years at the government level Whatever had been 
done in this field had been done by voluntary and non official 
organisations ’ 

All these facts and figures have been provided to prove that 
if we want real progress admissions to higher education should 
not be restricted Tables giving the number of literates and the 
percentages of literacy have been given on pages 271 and 272 
financial misadventure on other fronts has repercussions on higher 
education 

It may well be argued that the national and state finances cannot 
afford to impart higher education to all and sundry and there 
fore the administration picks and chooses the candidates for 
admission who, by virtue of their past records can be reasonably 
presumed to be worthier recipients of higher education and that 
we have to keep in view the national indent and confine the 
figures of admissions only to such numbers as could be absorbed 
in the public and private sectors of business, industry and 
administration and that the pragmatic view is more scientific 
than a utopian one— however liberal it may look in theory 

This is the basis which many of our educationists have 
adopted Sorrow to the nation where educationists, the guardian 
angels and trustees of the national intellectual growth, become 
tinged with the political dye ! People m the government and 
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even outside, who are always standing on their tiptoes of expec- 
tation to receive some favour or the other from the government 
have not the courage to pomt to the colossal waste of money 
which our government has made and is making It is not possi- 
ble here to plunge into the discussion of national waste on 
staggeringly gigantic scale, which has been one of the woeful 
features of our government for the last twenty years We shall 
.give below just some side lights— press cuttings of the month to 
.show how economy could be geared and effective saving made m 
many other quarters and funds found to enlarge the brain-trust 
of India 


1 


2 


Zila Panshads Misuse Crores of Rupees 

Zila Panshads and Anchahk Parishads of four districts— 
Midnapore, 24 Parganas, Purulia and Bankura— have been 
found to have misused crores of rupees granted for relief 
work before the elections, according to a report prepared 
recently by the West Bengal Panchayat Department 
Each of the Districts received more than Rs 1 crore and 
chairman and vice chairman of the panshad were involved in 
the distribution of the relief money 
Among the numerous serious charges levelled against them 
are absence of accounts, violation of rules and regulations, 
allotment of more money to individuals and organizations 
than necessary, and expenditure on false accounts” 

{ Statesman , 4 5 1967) 


Administration Blamed for Huge Waste 

‘Two eminent economists said here yesterday that weakness 
and instability of administrative machinery were mainly 
responsible for the phenomenon of waste” tn the country. 
Only by developing a conscience to avoid waste, could this 
phenomenon be resisted 

Speaking at a symposium on "War on Waste”, sponsored 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, they said a sum of Rs 
6 crores— the axerage waste in India per day — could be saved if 
the administrative machinery were stable and efficient 
Though the same party was in power both at the Centre and 
in the States, for a long time, n could not evolve a policy to 
check the avoidable waste in the wealth of ihe nation 

Mr J *A Par, former Chairman of the Food Corporation of 
India, said a considerable portion of the imported food grains 
was wasted at various points of transport, before reaching 
the centres of distribution because of careless and irresponsi- 
ble handling Fifteen to twenty per cent of the imported food 
grains was wasted at the time of clearance at the docks The 
amount of waste was equal to the quantity of food that we 
begged from Burma or Thailand, he added 
Mr Pai said part of the imported food grains got mixed un 
with oils, as they were brought in oil tankers “We are so 
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poor that we cannot afford even to hire a cargo ship to bring 
imported material,” he added 

The percentage of food waste in milling was upto8percent 
If milling was carefully done with the help of modernized 
mills, part of the waste could be done away with “Our in- 
ability to modernize ourselves had come in the way of many 
of our problems,” he added 

Prof C N Vakil (author of chapter II, Part I of this book),, 
a Director of the Reserve Bank of India, said that progress in 
economic and social fields involved disciplined hard work 
coupled with patriotic and nationalistic considerations- 


According to Prof Vakil, waste in the field of education 
was grave The standard of education in our educational 
institutions had gone down ‘‘irremediably low.” The British 
rulers, he said, introduced a system of education whereby 
they could produce good clerks from our universities he added 
(The Evening Nens, 4 5 1967) 

3. “The Country is facing the gravest economic crisis of its his- 
tory brought about by 20 years of Congress Mismanagement 
in agriculture and industry”. 

(Editorial in the Hindustan Times dated 15 5 1967) 

4. During the period 1951*1965, about 55 million tonnes of food 
grains were imported The value of imported food grains, 
besides the PL-480 arrivals, is estimated at 2277 76crores The 
cereals imported in 1966 is about 12 million tonnes 

5 Speaking at a meeting at Madras on 16 5 1967 Dr. V K-R-V. 
Rao said, “We would have solved all our problems if only we 
had concentrated on agriculture in three plan periods ” 

6. Thousands of tons of gram are lost every year because of 
absence of modem cargo handling facilities at most Indiaa 
ports At the Madras harbour alone, rough unofficial esti- 
mates put the net loss of imported grain last year at about 
35,000 tonnes— over 20% of the total of 1 1 58 lakh tons un- 
loaded through the port - one foreign expert who has gone 
into the economics of this project told this reporter that the 
Indian Government which now pays substantial sums of 
foreign exchange as demurrage on chartered food vessels 
would find it much more profitable to install bulk gram 
handling equipment at Madras as also other major ports- 
(Statesman, 19 4 1967) 


7 Mr J R D Tata said here (Bombay) yesterday that economic 
affairs of the country were in the bands of ‘amateurs’ which 
resultei m the present economic mess . Mr Tata said that 
we were m a mess and nobody could assess what would 
happen— whether it would be better or worse “My feelings 
are that probably the situation will get worse, before they got 
better The complexity and magnitude of the problems were 
so great that it was doubtful whether the Government and 
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Parliament in its present mood could solve them Mr Tata 
said that in the Budget Rs l.OOOcrorewereallottedfor defence 
and Rs 500 crore to paying interest on loans As such theie was 
little money for development plans The talk of cutting 
defence expenditure was taboo “I am the last person to 
advocate cutting in defence expenditure in the interest of the 
security, but I am also convinced that a poor country like 
India cannot go on spending nearly Rs 1,000 crore on 
defence ” 


He further said that we had suffered for the last 18 years 
for want of professional experts in the economic field 

(, Statesman , 204 1967k 


8. In whatever I have done, my purpose was to tell my people of 
the greatest single impersonal fact that anywhere between a 
third and a half of the annual national produce is eaten up 
by just one per cent of the Indian population— Dr Ram 
Manohar Lohia ( Statesman , 22 5 1967). 


We do not want to digress or dilate upon the economic 
mess which has made the country financially broke Our foreign 
policy has landed us in a jam and what we have spent on 
Kashmir alone would have opened free vistas of higher education 
to all those who desired to enter it Not long ago an eminent 
politician who occupies a very high position as the head of a 
political party but has not command over the English language 
is reported to have succinctly summed up the situation in six 
words, “Big Men, Big Minds, Big Mistakes ” Big minds who 
despise to tread on earth, but only try to float on clouds with 
dreams of golden utopia obsessing their ambitious urges have 
brought about neck-deep heavy indebtedness to the country due 
to which widespread setback and suffering are the lot of the 
people in various fields, including that of higher education. No 
food for the body, no food for the mind » 


Crippled Finances of the Country Cripple Higher Education 
It should normally be deviating from our line of discussion if we 
drift to examine the malaise economic, which has overtaken the 
country for the subject of this report is Teaching of Social 
Sciences m India and not the problems of indebtedness of the 
Government of India, but since inflation has affected adversely 
the teachers, money value of their salaries having been eroded 
materially due to spiral rise in prices and dwindling of purchas- 
ing power and since the students have been hard hit by narrow 
economic zigzags of the Government, leading to bottlenecking 
of admissions in most institutions, it becomes necessary to refer 
in a few words to the financial links which have closed round the 
neck of higher education, strangling more and more with pres- 
sures of political misadventures and playing away with public 
finances in an irresponsible manner. Here are some facts — 
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CO India’s Public Debt increased fivefold since inception of 
planning in 1951. The total public debt at the endof 1966-67 
financial year was Rs. 10,838 crore against Rs. 2054 crore at 
the end of 1950-51. Till the end of the second plan internal 
debt was the predominant constituent of the total public debt 
forming about 84%. The internal debt is composed of 
current loans, treasury bills, special floating loans, prize 
bonds, loans in course of repayment and Treasury Deposit 
receipts and other floating loans. But from the beginning of 
the third plan, the proportion of external debt steadily 
increased and by the end of March last (1967), external loans 
accounted for about 43% of the total public debt. The latest 
position is that the public debts amount to Rs. 14,355 crore. 
These figures are ecxulsive of PL-480 deposits. 

00 The position in regard to Foreign Debts is as follows 




Year 

Foreign Debt 


<«) 

Commencement of First Plan 

1951 

N o Debt 


(b) 

Commencement of Second Plan 

1*56 

Rs 114 

crore 

M 

Commencement of Third Plan 

1961 

Rs. 761 


(4) 

Commencement of Fourth Plan 

1967 

Rs. 4,624 


O) 

The present position 

1967 

Rs. 5,413 


OH) 

Rupee deposits from P L. 480 

In 1966-67 

Rs. 877 60 crore 




Present estimated position 

Rs. 1026.30 crore 



Investment of Foreign Capital in India 


00 

Year 

Amount 




1948 

Rs 264 64 crore 




End of 1962 

Rs. 735 5 „ 




Deficit Financing 




Period 

Amount 



(0 

End of First Plan 

Rs. 330 crore 



(«) 

End of Second Plan 

Rs 954 „ 



<«0 

End of Third Plan 

Rs 1,400 „ 



00 

End of First year of Fourth Plan 

Rs 1,750 „ 




Cost of Living 




Year 

Index number with 1949 bate 



J 950-52 102 

1965-56 169 

December, 19GS 197 

January, 196? 197 
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Since Independence more and more wealth is being concen- 
trated in the hands of a privileged few, who control the wire- 
pullings in elections The Report of the Monopolies Commission 
has shovn that 75 industrial groups own 1 536 Joint Stock 
Companies Four big groups alone control 283 companies with 
total assets amounting to more than Rs 800 crore Theproportion 
of the assets of the 75 groups to those of all non government and 
non banking companies works out to 46 9 per cent. 

"Over the last 15 years the combined expenditure of the 
Centre, the States and the Unton Territories has on revenue 
account'nsen from Rs 700 crore to Rs 3628 crore i £ more than 
five fold increase * The increaseinnon developmental expenditure 
for the same period is four fold and that for developmental 
expenditure is more than seven times ” 

All the above facts and figures have been stated to show 
that poor higher education is suffering due to our mishandling 
on other fronts According to Dr PS Loknathan, Director 
General of National Institute of Applied Economic Research, 
education was the only way to increase the earnings of a nation 
because there was a definite correlation between education and 
earnings 

According to the writer of these lines education free and 
unfettered would raise the intellectual level of the society The 
benefits percolate from top to bottom The dearth of well- 
educated and qualified teachers would disappear and productivity 
in other fields would also increase 

As regards unsuitability of the modern educated men for 
the national needs, the fault does not lie so much with those who 
receive education as with those who impart it— who design the 
frame work and prescribe the syllabi In western countries, 
practical training is an essential part of education, which keeps 
up with theoretical instruction Here in India, the instruction 
is more bookish and the system of evaluation has reduced it to 
dull learning by "rote" and disgorging the same rapidly in the 
examination halls It is for our educationists to make it more 
purposeful, to bend jt to more beneficial directions and orient 
it to be more useful, to the individual and the society 

There is need of economy on other fronts and to divert it to 
education Even in defence, reference to pruning which is consi- 
dered a taboo, there is scope for economy We agree with Dr. 
Krishna Swami when he states ‘It is necessary to distinguish 
between defence expenditure and defence preparedness A large 
defence expenditure is not synoymous with greater defence 
preparedness Anyone familiar with the expenditure pattern of 
our defence will admit that there is scooe for reducing defence 
outlays by more efficient methods of minagementof materials and 
greater logistical control over provision on war-time footing 1 ” 

• Aspects of the Economic Dilemma — by Dr A Krishna Swaau 
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Is Our Expenditure on Education Sufficient? 

It would be relevant in this context to quote from the Pro- 
ceedings of the Seventh Slate Education Ministers' Conference 
held at New Delhi on 25th and 26th April 1964, Section VI (a) 
Education Finance, page 86, which states 

“Even with the increase, it may be pointed out that the 
total educational expenditure in India is far too low by any 
standards ” 

In 1950 51 the total expenditure per head of population was 
only Rs 3 4 It increased to Rs 8 00 in 1960 61 and is expected 
to rise to Rs II 00 at the end of the Third Plan (1965 66) In 
order to provide a good system of education, probably a minimum 
expenditure of Rs 30/- per head of population may be needed 
In 1949 50, India spent on ly 1 13 per cent of her national 
income on education This rose to 2 43 per cent in 1960 61 and 
is expected to rise to above 3% by 1965 66 or the end of the 
Third Plan This is one of the lowest rotes of educational expenditure 
anywhere in the world The advanced countries spend much more 
For instance the U K spends 5 3 per cent of her national income 
on education , the U S A spends 6 2 per cent , Japan spends 5 Z 
per cent , and the U S S R spends 7% Even for the developing 
countries an expenditure of not less than 4 5 per cent of the 
national income seems to be inescapable 

Taking the total expenditure of the Central and the State 
Governments together, the expenditure on education trom Gov- 
ernment funds was 8 2 per cent in 1950 51 and it increased only 
to 12 5 per cent in 1960 61 This is very low as compared to 

advanced countries Japan for instance spends 21 4 percent ol 

the total governmental expenditure on education The Kher 
Committee recommended that the Government of India should 
spend 20% of their total budget on education “ 

According to the view of the writer of these lines, even with 
the funds we are spending on universities we could expand higher 
education further Unfortunately we have developed a pompus 
outlook not only in regard to living but in regard to education 
also Our university buildings must compare with the world s 
best ones Cafes and cafetanas, games and sports, lawns and long 
avenues, swimming pools and shows, festivals and foppishness 
found anywhere m the western world must have their replica to 
the Indian universities The great ideals of Rabindra Nath 
Tagore, founder of Shantmiketan, or of Madan Mohan Malviya 
who set up the Banaras Hindu University no longer catch up 
out imagination The idea that we could have bigger classes 
with the existing number of teachers also does not appeal to us 
for it would be against the accepted educational fashions No 
efforts have been made to mould the methods and manners or 
education to conform to our poverty We suffer on account ot 
this inferiority complex We want to copy prosocrous countries 
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even m details to enable us to keep our heads high in false vanity. 

In this connection we would like to refer to the raenorandum to 
the Education Commission 1964-66 ( othari Commission) by 
Shn D R Gadgil, Director Gokhale, Institute of Politics and 
Economics, Poona This institute is for research work leading to 
Ph D Degree and Shn D R Gadgil is one of the outstanding 
educationists of the country He is now the Deputy Chairman of 
the Planning Commission. 

We would like therefore to give excerpts from his memo- 
randum to indicate the lines of thought of some of our most 
intellectual educationists 
Suggestions for Improvement 

“ I may indicate what appears to me the most important 
possibility of improving the quality of our teaching and the 
performance of our students with relatively little additional 
investment of resources 

The inadequacy of the performance of our college in Poona 
is apparent not through indiscipline of students but through the 
^proliferation of highly successful private coaching classes. This 
points to an important deficiency m the working specially of the 
•Arts Colleges * The teaching in these is confined almost entirely 
to formal lectunng There is little attempt at guiding the reading 
and work of students and less at making them work regularly In the 
circumstances, idling by students for the major part of the year 
becomes inevitable and equally the year-end recourse to the 
coaching class The college has to look on itself as the institu- 
tion which keeps the student busy for a reasonable part of the 
day and assists or, if necessary, compels them to worK regularly. 
It has also to consider that one of its aims is that of helping the 
student in a practical manner to do what he and his parents are 
highly interested in, i e , passing his examinations It may appear 
to be a lowering of our sights to place emphasis on the role of the 
college m preparing students for examinations ; however, if this 
is done a minimum standard, against which the performance of 
the new colleges that are being established in great number, will 
become available 

The additional inputs required to achieve the aims should 
not be considerable Practical approaches to this matter have 
been blocked by certain old notions rigidly held For example, 
there seems little justification for the insistence on small colleges 
^nd small lecture classes A college well equipped and with 
extensive grounds like say the Ferguson of Poona should not be 
put under unnecessary restrictions In every other sphere we are 
advocating as full a use of the physical plant as possible and as 
long as proper standards are maintained This should apply also 


'Most of the subjects included in Social Sciences arc includ'd in the Faculty 
°r Art* Out or about 70 universities in India, only a few have separate 
Faculty of Social Sciences 
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to educational institutions Similarly it is meaningless to limit 
the numbers for classes of formal lectures With modern equip- 
ment even a class of 250 in a good auditorium can listen in with 
equal profit to a formal lecture as a class of 50 In fact, it would 
be better to combine as large a class as possible for formal 
lectures This will, at the reduced load, make the best talent 
available for the purpose and avoid repetitive lecturing It is 
for guidance, written work and discussions that smaller classes 
and the appropriate staff for them are required This additional 
input for instructional work in shape of additional instructional 
staff is absolutely essential and all efforts should be made to put 
it in It is important for the U G C to look after such fminimum 
basic requirements before thinking in terms of swimming pools 
Part-time Education 

A large, almost unexplored means of equalizing educational 
opportunity is that of part-time instruction The institution as- 
m the University of Poona, has indicated a direction of effort 
This must be followed up by using the building and library faci 
lilies and to the extent possible, the members of staff of the 
college for purposes of part time education Special departments- 
of college and of universities may interest themselves in such 
activities One could go on to think in terms also of broad 
casting programme at suitable times But this re orientation 
will come about only if the widest difiusion of educational 
opportunity and the provision of an effective ladder ol 
educational facilities for all, are recognised as national aim 
How to Cope with Increasing Enrolments 

The problem of coping with increasing enrolments has been 
receiving the attention of the education ministers In their 
seventh conference the suggestions were outlined as follows 

‘ To provide facilities of university education to the rapidly 
increasing number of students, the following measures should 
also be adopted 

(a) Correspondence Course, 

(b) Part-Time Courses and 

(c) Evening College ” 

The Delhi University has started Correspondence Ccur'es 
An evening college also exists for those who are emplojed But: 
what is necessary is that all the three facilities should be expan- 
ded to the fullest measure and extended all over the country 

We have quoted Shri D R Gadgil to emphasise that wrlb 
modem auditorium facilities larger number of students could be 
accommodated Once certain principles, to make available- 
higher educational facilities, are conceded, they must be imple- 
mented on an all India basis Delhi and Ghaziabad are twelve- 
miles apart Delhi is under central administration It is within 
the jurisdiction of the Delhi University Ghaziabad is m Uttar 
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Pradesh and the colleges there are affiliated to the Agra University 
(now to the Meerut University) with the result that thousands 
of students travel every day by rail and road and attend morning 
classes and come back to Delhi to join their offices or follow 
their vocation at noon 

A pertinent question naturally arises Can what is good 
enough for Ghaziabad college be not good enough for Delhi 7 
The legalistic answer would, no doubt, be that Delhi is a residen- 
tial university and must conform to certain standards, while the 
Ghaziabad college being merely an affiliated college, situate in a 
small township can relax But this is not an equitable reply Why 
not have a few colleges at Delhi, providing the same facilities 
as Ghaziabad does, so that the heavy drain on the time and energy 
of thousands of students is saved 9 If a separate affiliating uni- 
versity is started at Delhi and if private candidates from all over 
India are allowed to appear at all of its examinations the number 
of students appearing at its examinations, as well as those dec- 
lared successful would far exceed the students appearing/declared 
successful by the existing Delhi University 

This brings us to another question raised by Shri Gadgil 
—that of private colleges or coaching classes. It is a tragic irony 
that on the one hand we shall not allow admissions to lakhs and 
lakhs of students because our finances are at a low ebb. because* 
we have to pay for increasing food shipments necessitated bv 
our criminal neglect of agriculture, because we have to meet the 
mounting defence budgets, a penalty for our infantile acrobatism 
in diplomacy and because we have to implement our ambitious 
plans conceived in monarchically generous moods and imple- 
mented in slip shod manner, and on the other we shall not let 
students even appear privately at examinations Keep the stan- 
dards o r examinations as high as we will but if students are 
allowed to appear as private candidates, we shall find tens or 
thousands of students passing even the M A (what to talk of 
B A ) examinations with credit Private colleges and coaching 
classes as well, will meet the situation One will have the choice to 
join a college of one’s liking Above all, one will be able to pick 
and choose. And if examinations be the criteria of ability, which 
our educational authorities have obviously adopted as the yard- 
stick for admissions, the authorities will be agreeably surprised 
to see the results which can be achieved without any drain on the 
public exchequer The whole question has the same underlying 
principle as that of the public sector and the private sector, of a 
public undertaking and the private undertaking The State has 
the monopoly of imparting higher education and wants ngidlv 
to stick to its monopolistic rights withbut being in a position to 
fulfil its obligations 

The principle of small scale industries has been conceded 
along with heavy industries Private enterprise shares the field 
along with public undertakings For example, in road transport. 
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The cottage mdusry is being given fillip at every stage Produc 
tion of hand loom is even being subsidized Why not allow 
higher education also as a cottage industry? Will it be that incon- 
gruous? The hand loom is selling m the market along with mill 
products of joint stock companies having the subscribed and paid- 
up capitals of crores of rupees Though it is on record that 
ancient India had educational institutions with a pupil strength 
of ten thousand or more, yet the base ot education— even of 
higher education— in this country had been the cottage— rather 
than big institutions The system of education was cheap and 
unostentatious Plain living and high thinking was the motto, 
which has been replaced in many spheres today by high living 
and confused thinking And despite political handicaps, India 
has produced intellectual giants We would like to refer that 
when Shri Chandra Dhar Guleri from the Maharaja’s College, 
Jaipur topped the list of successful candidate, who had appeared 
at the Allahabad University (in the beginning of twemeth cen- 
tury when the jurisdiction of this university extended to the 
whole of U P , CP, Rajasthan etc ) the ‘Pioneer’ (an English 
daily) commented that it was surprising that a “solitary student 
-who has secured first class and the first position at the B A 
examination of the University of Allahabad is from the little 
Maharaja’s College that has no European on its staff” 

To revert to the mam point, if the monopolistic rigour of 
only the State imparting higher education is relaxed and if we 
extend the same liberality of outlook to it as to cottage industries, 
the gordian knot can be cut most speedily and to the satisfaction 
of all concerned 

Some universities allow teachers to appear privately at M.A 
Extend the facilities to non teachers also and let them appear 
-at the university examinations Those who fail will do so at 
their risk but this bottle neck position of obstructing higher 
education to thousands of students every year will be eliminated 
Teaching by Post 

Only this ye3r correspondence courses for higher secondary 
examination have been started by the Directorate of Education 
Dilhu A natural question arises Whv was it not daue earlier ? 
Correspondence Courses for B A have been started by the Delhi 
University and have been in force during the last few years May 
we pertinently ask if this method is good enough for B A . why is 
it not good enough for M A As a result of experience it can be 
asserted that more enlightend the mind is the more can it learn 
itself It is only in the initial stages of education that one has 
to lean on others for support As the intellect develops, it 
becomes increasingly capable of comprehending directly from tbs 
-written word, eliminating gradually the need of oral instruction 
A plant when young needs watering but when its roots go deep 
into the earth, and its trunk rises high up with lofty branches 
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all around, then it sucks not only sub oil water but also absorbs 
humidity from the atmosphere So is it with the human mind 
Let there be corespondence courses in all universities and 
for all examinations, even for those examinations where small 
practical laboratory work is required The theory can be studied 
-at home and practical completed m the laboratories And in 
subjects which do not require practical laboratory work, it is 
all the more easy and economical to teach by post We should 
have courage enough to shed out false ego that only a big campus 
■and corporate teaching can impart higher education We should 
imitate other countries when imitation is good Let us take a 
leaf out of the methods of imparting education in other countries 
We are giving below an excerpt from the Statesman dated 
12 5 1967 

“With more people working m factories every year, specially 
in the advanced and industnali 2 ed countries, teaching by corres- 
pondence has assumed great importance 

In the U S S R for instance, says professor I S Bogolubov, 
nearly half the students undergoing higher education do it 
through correspondence Working for the all Union Polytech 
meal Institute by correspondence, the mam organization for 
higher extra mural and evening time study, the Professor with 
his colleagues is responsible for the formulation of study 
programmes The immensity of the task can be gathered by ihe 
fact that apart from having 14 faculties, the institute has on its 
rolls over 36,000 students Courses in agriculture, industry and 
economics, public health and sport are among the subjects taken 
up by the institute 

Pupils educated through correspondence courses have the 
same rights and opportunities as the day time scholars, says 
professor Bogolubov And the mam principle of specialized 
secondary and higher education by correspondence is “indepen- 
dent study of subjects 

What has made this system highly successful in the U S S R 
is the advance made in broadcasting and television Both are 
■extensively used, as are ‘programmed learning and teaching 
machines 

In India, with her limited resources and different set of 
priorities, correspondence courses are generally being conducted 
m the humanities More unversities with such facilities are 
needed, says the expert on Correspondence Courses 

Since he was here last (as visiting professor at Bombay 
University from 1963 to 1965) he finds a welcome change for the 
better in the number and content of Correspondence Courses * 
As guest of the University Grants Commission he has visited 
the Bombay, I IT and other educational institutions in Delhi, 
Bangalore and Mysore 
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Higher Education in India vis-a vis America 

We have pleaded all through this chapter for not throttling 
higher education m India, because while an error in the judge- 
ment of an individual has not such serious repercussions as a 
misguided policy of the government A survey by the Deputy 
Educational Adviser to the Government of India estimates the 
number of students seeking admission m Delhi colleges as 14,279 
while even with the “extended college scheme” the maximum 
capacity of colleges at Delhi is 9,276 Thus about 5,000 students 
will be denied education 

The crucial point is Has our education (higher) reached 
the limit— as far as numbers are concerned 7 According to the 
U G C report for the year 1965 66 the total number of students 
(including those in PUC, graduate, postgraduate and diploma/ 
certificate classes m 1965 67 was 17,28,773 The final figures for 
1966-67 are not yet available We may roughly put the current 
figure at, say, 19 lakh Now in absolute terras, do 19 lakh 
constitute a satisfactory figure for a population of 50 crore of 
people ? What is the yardstick to measure— whether the strength 
is adequate 9 Not tbeopimonof those who sing to the tunc of the 
government in power The only yard-stick can be a comparison 
with the figures of an advanced country like USA. 

We are giving below the figures of population of U S A 


Year 

Population 

1900 

73,994,575 

1910 

91,972,266 

1920 

105 710,620 

1930 

J, 22, 775 046 

1940 

1,31,669,275 

1950 

J ,50,697,361 

I960 

1,78,484 236 


Now, we are giving below the figures of students receiving 
higher education in the U S A The following figures have been 
quoted by Mr Handas T Mazumdar on page 645 of his book. 
“The Grammar of Sociology — Man in Society ” 

Enrolment In American colleges and universities, both privately and 
publicly supported in certain years : 

1 cor No of HuJent* 

1900 2,37,592 

1910 3,55 215 

1920 5,97,830 

1930 1,100,737 

1940 1,494,203 

1950 2,659,021 

1956 3,450,001 
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According to the USA governmental statistical depart- 
ment, the position in 1964 was as follows 

Institutions of higher education 2,132 

Total enrolment in colleges and ] 

universities (males, 2,772,562 f 4,494,626 

females 1,722.664) J 

For a population of about 18 crore m USA the number 
of students receiving higher education is about 45 lakh In India 
for a population of 50 crore the number is 19 lakh So, we 
should not put the argument that the number of students receiv- 
ing higher education is satisfactory 

A word about the three plans, praises for which, mostly 
stimulated by government sources, partymen and aspirants for 
government favours, have been reverberating ceaselessly through- 
out the length aad the breadth of India The plans allocated the 
following amounts for educational expansion and development 
Expenditure under the plans (in crores of Rs ) 



First Plan 

II Plan 

III Plan 

Elementary Education 

85 

9o 

209 

Secondary „ 

20 

51 

88 

University „ 

14 

48 

82 

Other Educational Schemes 

14 

27 

29 

Toial 

133 

221 

401 


And we are paying Rs 500 crore every year as interest on 
loans incurred by us during the three plan periods 1 

We shall consider our labours amply rewarded if our plea 
for expanding higher education would move those in authority 
to re think on our educational policy 
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Writing in “Access to Higher Education in India * Shn 
K G Saiyidain observed that “one of the criticisms against the 
undergraduate courses m the various faculties of the Indian 
universities has been that they tend to introduce undue spccia 
hzation at too early a stage This drawback is proposed to be 
corrected by the introduction of a scheme of general education 
which has been worked out after studying similar movements m 
some of the western countries The mam objective of ibis 
change is to break down the existing gulf between student* 
taking up programmes of studies m arts social sciences, natural 
sciences or even professional subjects’ This observation refers to- 
1962 period But as far as the courses of studies arc concerned 
there has been no appreciable change or alteration Nor, with 
due deference to the learned author, can such an experiment be 
successful in India, on account of several factors, one of which 
is the learning of several languages 

In western countries, the medium of instruction ,s 
mother-tongue from the primary stage to the M A stage The 
proficiency acquired in one’s mother torgue can never be had so 
easily m a foreign language It is true, lakhs and lakhs of educated 
Indians have acquired a mastery over English and have greater 
fluency in speech and facility m writing English than in their own 
mother tongue but at what a colossal cost of time, energy and 
money The older generations which studied from ninth class 
onwards only through the English medium and continued their 
studies right up to M A are naturally more proficient m English 
than in their own mother tongue, because the study of the latter 
was left far behind at the matriculation stage 

To revert to the main issue under consideration, the practice 
of introducing a little of arts, a little of the social sciences, a 
little of the natural sciences would not correct the drawback 
but would rather cripple the students compelled to bear the 
burden of specialization which alone can carry them through 
life The difference between conditions in India and abroad 
lies ta the fact referred to above , the young students bare to put 
enormous energy in learning a foreign language which is obliga- 
tory in India. Not only that Along with English and Hindi, 
a classical languace like Sanskrit is also added as an optional 
subject And the latest craze is that a student in northern parts 
of India should learn Tamil or any other southern Indian 
language or Bengali to assuage the feelings of people in the 
south or Bengal, who have io learn Hindi This learning of Tarnt* 
or a non Hindi language by students in north has been thoug t 
of as a counterpoise to the grievance of people of non Hirui 
speaking areas, m ihe name of national integration If all iheli® 5 
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is thus occupted and all the energy thus expended on learning of 
languages, would it not be at the cost of other subjects and the 
general education so got can only be a conglomeration of patches 
here and patches there Contrary to the opinions of some educa- 
tionists though it may appear, the writer of these lines makes 
bold to assert that, we should consider the specialization not a* 
drawback but a helpful asset. 

The structure of courses of studies in the Indian universities 
is so silhouetted that whereas through M A or M Sc in western 
countries students really become masters, m most of the Indian 
universities in India, students become simply eligible to make a 
heffdway themselves, and though the degree of ‘Master’ is con- 
ferred upon them they are not at all qualified to be called 
‘Masters' This may not be true in case of a few exceptionally 
gifted or brilliant students, but the mass of students turned out 
year after year by our universities do not fulfil the high standard 
of ‘Masters’ in the subject, that one should expect 

And inB A the condition is still worse In good old days* 
history of India and history of the U K (because India was a 
colony of the Britishers) and geography of the world were com- 
pulsory for matriculation students Now the study of geography 
has been gradually edged out of school course, and the resulting 
ignorance of large masses of students is simply appalling The 
quality of entrants, the quality of teachers and the quality of 
teching have all gone down We shall however examine in this 
connection the impact, of the medium of instruction, the quality 
of performance by the students and the general lowering of 
standards on account of the language muddle 

In a survey of teaching in Indian universities we find that 
the two unfavourable important features have been (») the 
increasing student indiscipline and the lawless aggressiveness, 
which the students have displayed, here, there and everywhere 
They have not only held demonstrations but shown a militant 
spirit unworthy of Indian tradition and thereby shown themselves 
to be younger cousins of the Indonesian student community 
However, this is too vast a topic and has deep roots m the general 
dissatisfaction in the country and consequent frustration in tho 
student community and we would not like here to drift into its 
discussion for the principal topic of this chapter is the medium of 
instruction. Student unrest has been discussed in a subsequent 
chapter 

00 The language muddle caused by the inflexible attitude 
of the opposite camps of politicians and the university educational 
authorities, has been made the battle-field of the warring groups 
which may be classified into (I) Pro English, 00 Anti-English 
groups and also (ih) Hindi and (/v) Anti Hindi protagonists These 
four are not the only camps pitched in the arena of university 
( ducation. There are camps which flutter the flags of (i) Mother 
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tongue, (») Mother tongue unsuitable for higher education and 
yet others who may be heard giving clarion calls and rattling 
political sabres pushing aggressively (/) the claim of the regional 
language and others («) who denounce equally the regional 
language as being inappropriate and unsuitable for instruction 
at higher levels Thus are the eight camps vociferously fighting 
the battle of language, not so much for the sake of enriching the 
learning community with precious knowledge with the least 
inconvenience and in largest measure, but mostly to gain a poll 
tical point or consolidate their respective party positions or to 
better their chances at the next elections or to win an approbation 
-of the die hards who assisted themin their election and somevocal 
leaders rattle their swords and spit fire, because the medium of 
instruction, has provided them-to show off their skill of debating 
and voicing a dissatisfaction which they feel would bring them 
higher dividened from the gallanes, to which they play inthehope 
of being recognized as champions of the weak. 

Before we examine this question further we must present 
the picture, the mother tongue or the regional language or Hindi 
occupies in the national field 

Languages dialects and number cf persons speaking 

7 Languages (inclushe of mother tongues grouped uuder them) 
specified in schadute VIII of the Constitution 


Languages 

Persons speaking 

Assamese 

63,03,465 

Bengali 

3,38 88,933 

Gujarati 

2,03,04 464 

Hindi 

13,34,35,360 

Kannada 

1,74,15 827 

Kasbmin 

19,56 115 

Maloyalam 

1,70,15,782 

Marathi 

3,32 86,771 

Onya 

1,57,19,358 

Pimjabi 

1,09,50,826 

Sanskrit 

2 544 

Tamil 

3,05,62,705 

Telugd 

3,76,68,132 

Urdu 

2 33,23,510 
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II Lauguages Inclusive of mother-tonpue under them) having strength 
of 5,00,000 and over but not included in (/) above 


Bibari 

Rajasthani 

Santbali 

1.68.06,772 

1,49,33,016 

32,47.0*8 

Bhili 

Gondi 

Sindhi 

24,39,611 
15,01 431 
13,71,932 

Konkani 

13,52,363 

Kivu kb oxon 

11,41,804 

Kumaun 

10,30,254 

Nepali 

Pahan (unspecified) 

Tulu 

10,21,102 

10,15,203 

9,35,108 

Gaihwah 

8,09,967 

Mundari 

7,37.037 

Ho 

6,48,359 

Mampun/Maithei 

Kui 

6 36,4°0 
5,12,161 


III Languages ( inclusive of mother-tongues grouped under them ) 
haung strength of 1,00000 to 499,999 but not included in (/) a\o\e 


Khandcshi 4,28,126 

Kbasi 3,64,063 

Bodo/Boro 3,61,801 


Garo 

Tnpuu 

Savara 


3,07,040 

2,99.643 

2,65,721 


Mund 

Mundeah 

Lushai/Mizo 

Kaiku 

Khana 

Khond/Kondh 


2,61,653 

2,27,352 

2,22,202 

2,20,242 

1,77,1-9 

1,68,027 


Mikir 

Bhumiji 

Koya 


1,54,893 
1,42 003 
1,40,777 


Min 

Hindustani 

Sirmaun 

Parji 


1,36 598 
1,23,200 
1,11,391 
1,09,401 


The Indian Constitution has enumerated 14 languages in 
schedule = VIII- It would be worth while to peruse the figures 
compiled after census enumeration in 1961. India is a countrv 
in name, but actually it has the complexities of a continent— as 
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regards the languages Uuless this fact is realized and taken 
into consideration it would not be possible to appreciate the 
controversies which have been raging over the medium of mstruc 
lion m the Indian universities AIJ educationists have accepted 
the claim of education through the mother-tongueyregioaal 
language at the primary stage Even this bristles with problems 
in some of the States such as that of Nagaland ‘The population 
of the State asestimated on 31st March 1962 was 3,70,000 and 
the area about 6,366 square miles The total number of boys in 
classes I to VIII was 32,036 and of girls 17,693— total 49,729 in 
this State As the figures given for area and population show the 
habitations are very scattered There are 833 villages Diverse 
tnbes speaking as many as setenteen major dialects inbabi' this 
area and it is a problem to find teachers, who can impart instruc- 
tions in the mother-tongue of the pupil Another problem is to 
have text-books in the dialect of the pupil ” The above excerpt 
from page 279 of the Progress of Compulsory Education in India 
during 1951 66 by the present author, has been given to show 
that leaching through the mother-tongue at even the primary 
stage is presenting problems The complications at the univer- 
sity level have intertwined and twisted themselves into a gordian 
knot as we shall presently see However before passing on 
to that, we must have a look at the following figures 

Population according to languages with grouping of mother- 
tongues under each of them ( figures are for 1961 ) 


Languages 

Number Persons speaking 

I Languages (inclusive or 380 mother tongues grouped 
under them) specified in tcbedule VIII of the Cornu 
tution 

14 

38 23,33,847 

II 1 Indian Languages (inclusive of 24! mother tongues 
grouped under them) basing a strength of 5 lakh and 
over each other than those specifed in schedule VIII 
of the Constitution 

17 

5,01 39,603 

III 1 Indian Languages (69 mother tongues grouped 
under 17 languages and 2 mother tongues without 
groupmg)having a strength of 1 lakb to 5 lakh speakers 
each other than tho«e ‘penned to schedule VIII of 
the Constitution 

29 

42,21,292 

IV 1 Indian languages not covered above (total number 
of mother tongues 857 of them 244 are greened under 
60 languages, other mother tongues are without any 
grouping ) 

673 

19 26 "0a 

Non Indian Languages 

103 

3,15 466 

Total 

826 

43^9,36^18* 


1 The mother tongue in II, III and IV include* 304 tribal languages 
* This figure includes that of Sikkim, but excludes population (2.97853) of 
that portico of NEFA wfceic all India census schedule was not canvassed. 
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The population figure above is 43 89 crore for 1961 Since 
the figure for 1967 has crossed 51 crore, the above figures should 
be increased by 16 per cent to arrive at the present position 

However, we are more directly concerned with the 
enormity of the task that confronts the educationists and the 
politicians in solving the problem of the medium of higher 
education The reorganization of the States on linguistic basis, 
m 1956, has been the commencing point of the language feuds 
:Even before some of the new States were born the birth-pains 
-were tremendous and reverberated the land There were 
language riots Dr C D Deshmukh resigned from the union 
cabinet and erstwhile colleagues and comrades m-arms had hard 
and bitter hits at each other at the highest level In some parts 
of the country people fought the battle on lower plane and all 
"kinds of atrocities and inhumanities were committed in Bombay 
under the eyes of those who have elevated the doctrine of non- 
-violence to tne level of gospel Andhra was created after Shn 
Ramaputtulu died of prolonged fasting letting loose as his 
legacy, unbridled mob fury consuming public property of crores 
of rupees, which were set fire to, by uncontrolled and infuriated 
mobs, forming part of millions of Telugu speaking people who 
felt frustrated at being denied the status of a separate State for 
them Mr Nehru fought to the last ditch, with his back against 
the wall He then surrendered He had the wonderful capacity 
of flexibility, which helped him keep himself at the helm, under 
foreign stresses and political strains And then the division of 
already truncated Punjab (still not recovered from the 1947 
bleeding, when it was cut into two) into Punjab and Haryana 
was achieved after tens of thousands of protagonists of Punjabi 
Suba had courted arrest and Sant Fateh Singh threatened self- 
immolation which shook the foundations of the union government 
All these are mentioned in connection with the medium of 
instruction not as historical facts of academic interest, but as 
furnishing the background to the bitterness over the language 
issue— built up through the decade preceding 1967. Linguistic 
State* have been formed but they have left behind the taste of 
gall and wormwood which persists and would persist through 
decades to come 

Our government have the wonderful capacity of over 
looking festering sores, till the puss cells pass on increasingly 
into the political blood stream and then they apply the belated 
knife leading to gaping wounds which take unduly long periods 
to heal The linguistic division of the States was a weapon devised 
by the Congress party to attack the British government with and 
that weapon has now rebounded on the present government 
bruising it m essential parts and cutting at the roots at places 
the loyalty of its party men 

One single largest factor which has been responsible for 
changing the political and educational history of India, has 
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been the unwise policy of throwing out of government the 
mighty Mr C Rajagopalachari History at times changes its 
course due to small incidents The great raging controversy of 
‘Hindi’, ‘No Hindi' which is spitting a thousand fires all over the 
country, the war-drums which are being beaten in the south 
against thedommation of Hindiwould all have been conspicuous 
by their absence if Shn C Rajagopalachari had not blessed the 
anti Hindi movement in the south A view is that his is the 
master mind behind the anti Hindi movement It was Shn 
C Rajagopalachri who planted (and if not actually planted 
tended and nurtured) the sapling of Hindi in the south And it 
is Rajajt himself who has been the spear head of the anti Hindi 
movement 

Rajajt was thrown out by the arabitiousMr Nehru who did 
not like to have colleagues of his own stature or taller than him 
but believed and acted upon the statesman like acumen of group- 
ing political pigmies around him with their feet not steady upon 
the electorate and inferior to him, so that he could lord over- 
head and shoulders above them and kick them out at his sweet 
will Giants like Rajan were castigated and peeled out of politics as- 
'senile* non entities But this single man showed his unpredictable- 
boldness in giving birth to a new party and declared war on 
Nehru— his political philosophy, his foreign ideology, his pro 
fessed truisms of sociology and hit them as hard and as frequently 
as time and occasion would permit and battered and shattered 
the Congress citadel with as manv batons and beating sticks as he- 
could gather and showed himself, even in his declining jears,. 
what a giant enfeebled in body but not enfeebled in mind could 
do to break up the defence lines of the party of which he had for 
the major portion of his life been an arch angel 

Now ‘Language’ has been one of the sticks, he has used to 
beat and batter the government with ‘No domination of Hindi’" 
has been equated with ‘No domination of North’ The bugbear 
of language domination is no longer confined totbefield ofeduca 
tion, it has lept ferociously into the arena of politics upsetting 
all the applecarts of educational planning and political statehood 

Any stick was good enough for Rajaji to beat the govern- 
ment with and the language stick has been supple enough to 
beat without breaking bones And once Sbn Rajaji demonstrated 
its use millions from the south have taken it up and the contagion 
has spread to Bengal and erupted in States over unthought of 
claimsand counter claims of Bengali Assamese, Hindi Punjabi and 
so on ‘Mischief thou art afoot, take what course thou wilt • ’ 
The repercussions have been deep and far reaching English 
is being continued on as a link language for those States, which 
do not want Hindi Steps to amend the Constitution are being- 
taken to ensure that the vagaries of future governments’ thinking 
might not undo the assurances given by the late Mr Nehru ana 
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once the assurances are embodied in the Constitution, they would 
not be fiddled with 

The language controversy has however done great harm to 
the cause of education The medium of instuction mthe univer- 
sities has become thearena of tug of war between the educationists 
on one side of the rope and the politicians on the other Before 
discussing the problem (it is not just a problem but has become 
a riddle) we would like to give particulars of the medium of 
instruction at the various universities a few years back 

University Medium of Instruction 

.Agra English and Hindi in BA, M A , B Com , 

M Com , B T , LL B , and B Sc (Ag ), English 
in others 

Aligarh English Hindi and Urdu in P U C (arts, com- 

merce) B A , B Com , English in others 
Allahabad English and Hindi in B A , M A , B Sc (chem ), 

B Cora , M Com English in others 
Andhra English 

Annamalai English 

Banaras Hindu English and Hindi in B A , M A , B Com , B Ed , 

LL B , English in others 
Same as at Mysore (see below) 

English 

Hindi for P U C. (arts, science commerce), B A , 
B Com , B Sc , English, Bengali, Onya and Urdu 
are also allowed with speial permission English 
for other degrees 

Hindi, Urdu, Bengali and English inPUC (arts, 
commerce, science), B A , B Sc , B Com , English 
in others 
English 

English and Bengali 
English 

English and Hindi in B A (Pass), English in others 
English 
English 

English and Hindi for under graduate courses, 
English in others 
Gujarati, Hindi and English 
Same as at Jabalpur 

Hindi and English for B A ,B Sc (home science), 
B Com , English in others 
Bengali in preparatory (arts) English in others 


Bangalore 

Earoda 

Bhagalpur 


"Bihar 


■Bombay 

Burdwan 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

Dibrugarh 

Gauhati 

Gorakhpur 

Gujrat 

Irdore 

Jabalpur 

Jadavpur 
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University 

Medium of Instruction 

Jivaji University 

Same as at Jabalpur 

Jammu & Kashmir 

English 

Jodhpur 

English and Hindi 

Kalyam 

English 

Kanpur 

Same as at Lucknow. 

Kamatak 

English 

Kerala 

Engl sh 

Kurukshetra 

English, Hindi and Punjabi for B A and B A. 
(Hons ), English m others 

Lucknow 

Hindi in B A , B Sc , B Com , English in others 

Madras 

English Tn some colleges Tamil is used for 
B A course. 

Madurai 

Same as at Madras 

Magadh 

Hindi upto degree standard, English for others 

Marathivada 

English 

Meerut 

Same as at Agra 

Mysore 

English and Kannada 

Nagpur 

English, Hindi and Marathi in P U C (arts,, 
science, commerce), B A ,B Sc., English in others 

North Bengal 

English 

Osmama 

English. Hindi, Urdu and TeJugu. 

Panjab 

English, Panjabi. Hindi. Urdu m P U C. (arts,, 
commerce), B A , and B Com , English mothers 

Patna 

Hindi upto graduate standard, English m others 

Poona 

English and Marathi for B A , B Com., B Ed ^ 
Diploma in teaching, English m others 

Punjabi 

Hindi, Panjabi or English for B A. ; English ia 

Rabmdra Bharati 

Bengali, English in allowed to foreign students 

Rajasthan 

English and Hindi 

Ranchi 

Hmds inPUC.BA, BSc, B Com , Eralt'h 
in others 

Rawsbankar 

Hindi and English for B A , B Sc (Home Science),. 

B Com , English in others 

Sardar Vallabhbhai English for B Sc (dairy tech ) and B-Sc (set L 

Vidyapeath 

English, Gujarati and Hindi in others. 

Saugor 

Hindi and English forB A , B Sc (home science),. 

B Com , English for others 

Saurashtra 

Hindi, Gujarati and English. 

Shnaji 

English and Marathi. 

Shn Vankatashwar 

English 
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Medium of Instruction 

Gujarati, Marathi and Hindi for BA, Gujarati, 
Marathi and English for B Sc (home science) 
Gujarati and Marathi for M A , B Ed and M Ed 
English in others 
Gujarati, Hindi and English 
English and Hindi 
English 

English and Hindi 

English or Bengali for B A (Hons) , English for 
others 

GujaratVidyaPeeth Gujarati and Hindi 
Gurukul Kangri Hindi 

Institutions deemed to be Unuersities Under Section 3ofUGC 
Act 1956 


Unnerity 
S N D T 


South Gujarat 
Udaipur 
Utkal 
Vikram 

Vishwa Bbarati 


Indian Institute of 
Science English 

Indian School of 
International 

Studies English 

Jamia Milia Islaroia Urdu but in some cases Hindi and English are 
allowed 

Kashi Vidya Peeth Hindi 
Tata Schools of 
Social Science English 


Above have been given particulars of medium of instruction 
in some of the universities and the constituent and affiliated 
colleges In this report covering eleven years 1956 67 perhaps a 
separate chapter would not have been necessary to discuss the 
language— through which instruction was imparted or should be 
imparted But as the situation is the language problem has 
become a bone of contention and assumed such an unhealthy 
importance that the virus of politicalpropaganda and factionalism 
has not only spread in the educational bodies but has completely 
permeated the entire academic outlook and jaundiced the 
perspective of even those leaders who were expected to examine 
the issue dispassionately and objectively in the best interests of 
education 

The educationists are pitched against the politicians and 
the latter are coming out the better of it It is not our purpose 
here to drift into the field of politics for we propose to confine 
ourselves to the domain of education alone, but where the impact 
of outside factors impinges adversely on the growth and develop 
ment of teaching we have unwillingly to refer to them Some of 
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these factors, unfortunately, reflect a set of circumstances, which 
we would have left severely alone but we had to refer to them 
because they affect adversely the quality of teaching, learning and 
the number of students receiving higher education in social 
sciences 

Below is being given an excerpt from the memorandum to 
the Education Commission(1964-66)by thehon’ble Shri Morarji 
Desai (now Deputy Prime Minister, India) 

“It is a matter of great regret that the universal principle 
of mother tongue as the medium of instruction has also been 
made the subject of controversy. Education at all stages in all 
branches must be given through the mother-tongue If we agree 
that it should be so m elementary and secondary education, now 
can we expect a student to grasp the subject in higher education 
througha medium of foreign language There has been a tremend- 
ous waste of the energies of our younger generation on account 
of the burden of the medium of a foreign language It is crimi- 
nal to allow this to continue for a long time The commission 
should, therefore, draw up a schedule of systematic switching 
over to regional languages and/or Hindi as a medium of ins- 
truction in our higher education No exception should be made 
to any particular branch of learning, like science or technology 
or medicine If the principle of mother tongue as a medium of 
instruction is sound for one branch of learning it cannot be 
unsound for another branch If standards of education are not 
judged merely by the expression of English, as is being done 
today, the standard of understanding and expression in the 
mother tongue and Hindi will definitely go up when the mother 
tongue is the medium of instruction ’ 

The following is the summary record of the evidence of 
Dr C D Deshmukb, Vice Chancellor, Delhi University, before 
the Education Commission on the 5th April, 1965 
(/) Language Policy Dr Deshmukh pointed out that universities 
exist in a social environment and students passing out of 
universities must develop a capacity to translate most of their 
concepts into their local language This should be possible 
only if they were taught to think in their own language He, 
therefore, expressed himself mfavour of regional languages as 
the medium of instruction at the university stage He w of 
the opinion that identical scientific and technical terms shou’d 
be adopted by the different regional languages of India, as 
this would make for greater similarity between them as this 
part of the vocabulary of new knowledge grows Students 
should, however, be familiar wnh English and there should be 
ample time for teaching English at the school and college 
stage so that they could keep m touch with current develop- 
ments in the world, benefits from talks by vjsitmg profe>sors 
etc and also be able to follow the written works of distingui- 
shed scholars in English 
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(») During the transitional period, both English and regional 
languages should contjnue to be the media of instruction 
Dr Deshmukh pointed out that no university could afford to 
have two sets of faculty— one for English and the other for 
regional languages We would therefore have to adopt a sort 
of mixed approach — viz teaching m English and leaving the 
students free to answer in English or in any other language 
as they like He was of opinion that most of the students 
were deficient in regard to writing good and correct English 
So if they could be given an option to write their answers in 
Hindi or any other regional laaguage, they would not mind 
being taught in English 

The Kothari Commission took into consideration a number of 
memoranda submitted by a number of responsible politicians 
and eminent educationists and the findings of the Commission on 
the language issue have been recorded in paras 1 49 to 1 62 of 
their report As language has a close and direct bearing on 
teaching of social sciences, in Indian universities, their findings 
are given below for easy reference 
Excerpts from the Report 

M 49 Evolution of a Language Policy The development of a proper 
language policy can also assist materially in social and national 
integration Of the many problems which the country has faced 
since independence the language question has been one of the 
most complex and intractable and it still continues to be so Its 
early and satisfactory solution is imperative for a variety of 
reasons, educational, cultural and political 
150 Development of Modern Indian Languages It is hardly neces 
sary to emphasize that the development of the Indian languages 
is both urgent and essential for the development of the Indian 
people and as a way of bringing together the elite and the masses 
It can make scientific and technical knowledge more easily accessi 
ble to people in their own languages and thus help not only in 
the progress of industrialization but also in the wider dissemina- 
tion of science and the scientific outlook Energetic action is 
needed to produce books and literature particularly, scientific and 
technical, in the regional languages This should be regarded as 
■a specific and imperative responsibility of the universities , aad 
the UGC should provide general guidance and allot adequate 
funds for the programme 

1 51 Medium of Education at School and College The development 
of the modern Indian languages is inextricably linked with the 
place given to them in the educational system specially at the 
university stage The medium selected should enable students to 
acquire knowledge with facility, to exp.ess themselves with clarity 


! The number referr-d to m the b gma ng of each piragraph refers to the 
number of paragraph of the Kothari Commission Report 
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and and to think with precision and vigour From this point of 
view, the claims of the mother tongue are pre eminent About 
thirty years ago, delivering the convocation address of ibeCafcutta 
University, Rabmdra Nath Tagore had expressed his views in this 
matter in no uncertain terms 

“In no country m the world, except India, is to be seen this- 
divorce of the language of education from the language of the 
pupil Full hundred years have not elapsed since Japan took its 
initiation into Western culture At the outset she had to take 
recourse to textbooks written in foreign languages, but from the 
very first, her objective had been to arrive at the stage of ranging 
freely over the subjecis of study in the language of the country 
It was because Japan had recognized the need of such studies, not 
as an ornament for a select section of her citizens, but for giving 
powerand culture to all of them, that she deemed it to beof prime 
importance to make them universally available to her people. And 
in this effort of Japan to gain proficiency in the Western arts and 
sciences, which were to give her the means of self defences against 
the predatory cupidity of foreign powers, to qualify her to take 
an honoured place in the comity of nations no trouble or expense 
was spared Least of all was there the miserly Tolly of keeping 
such learning out of easy reach, within the confines of a foreign 
language” 

Learning through a foreign medium compels the students 
to concentrate on cramming instead of mastering the subject 
matter Moreover, as a matter of sound educational policy, the 
medium of education in school and higher education should 
generally be the same Prior to 1937 the position was at least 
consistent English was the medium both in the upper stages 
of school and m college education As we have rightly adopted 
the regional languages as the media of education at the school 
stage, it follows that we shou'd adopt them increasingly at the 
higher stage also 

I 52 This proposal has also been supported strongly as a measure 
to promote social and national integration The Emotional 
Integration Committee was of the view that the use of regional 
languages as media of education from the lowest to the highest, 
stage of education was a matter of ‘profound importance for 
national integration’ This was supported by the National 
Integretion CounciKJune, 1962) which said The change in the 
medium of instruction is justified not so much by cultural or 
political sentiments as on the very important academic considera- 
tion of facilitating grasp and understanding of the «ubjcct matter 
Further, India s university men will be unable to make their 
maximum possible contribution to the advancement of learning 
generally and science and technology in particular, unless there 
fsa continuous means of communication in the shape of the 
regional languages between its masses its artisans and technicians 
and its university men The development of the talent latent m 
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the country will also, in the view of the Council, be retarded 
unless regional languages are employed as media of instruction at 
the university stage” We generally agree with these observations 

1 53 It has been sometimes argued that there should be a single 
medium of education at the university stage— English for the 
time being, to be ultimately substituted by Hindi— on the ground 
that it would promote mobility of teachers and students from one- 
part of the country to another, provide for easy communication 
between academic and professions) men and administrators, 
further intellectual co operation amongst the universities and 
help in other ways in developing a corporate intellectual life in 
the country We are inclined to think, on a balance of consi- 
derations, that this solution is not feasible In practice, it will 
probably mean the indefinite continuance of English as the only 
medium of education m higher education, a development that 
we cannot support in the larger interests of the country The- 
adoption of Hindi as a common medium of education in all parts 
of India is not possible for some years to come and, in non- 
Hindi areas, it will still have some of the disadvantages associa- 
ted with the use of a foreign medium and is likely to be resisted 
It would, therefore, be unwise to strive to reverse the present^ 
trend for the adoption of the regional languages as media of 
education at the university stage and to insist on the use of a 
common medium in higher education throughout the couutry 

1'54. To sum up • 

0) We are convinced of the advantages of education through 
the regional languages We regard the development of 
regional languages as vital to the general progress of the 
country, and as an important step towards the improvement 
of quality in education To avoid any misuudefstandmg 
we would emphasize that this does not mean the shutting 
out of English, or other world languages In fact we will 
profit from these languages all the more when our education 
becomes more effective and useful 
00 In view of the importance of the problem, we suggest 
that the VGC and the universities carefully v.ark out a 
feasible programme suitable for each university or group of 
universities The change over should take place as early as 
possible and, in any case, within about ten years since the 
problemwill only become more complex and difficult with 
the passage of time A large programme of producing the 
needed literature in the Indian languages will have to be 
undertaken ; and adequate arrangements will have to be 
made for the training and retraining of teachers 
(in) What is required is to formulate a clear policy to express it 
m unambiguous terms, and to follow it up with firm, bold 
and imaginative acuoa We should avoid a policy of drift. 
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which will only be harmful Nor should we get involved in 
the vicious circle of ‘no production because'no demand* and 
‘no demand because no production*. 

( iv ) We recognize that suitable safeguards would have to be 
devised, in the traditional stage, to prevent any lowering 
of standards during the process of change over because of 
inadequate preparation. In fact the desirability and success 
of the change should be judged in terms of the contribution 
it makes to raising the quality of education But caution 
should not be equated to delay or procrastination It is 
meaningful only if it is part of a policy of determined, 
deliberate and vigorous action 

1 55 There will, however, be one important exception to this 
general rule, namely, all India institutions which admit, m 
considerable numbers, students from different parts of the country 
These now use English as the medium of education, which should 
continue undisturbed for the time being A change over to Hindi 
jnay be considered in due course provided two conditions are 
fulfilled The first is the effective development of Hindi as a 
medium of education at this level This is a matter which can be 
left to the UGC and the institutions concerned to decide The 
second is the equally important political consideration that, in 
such a change over, the chances of students from non- Hindi areas 
should not be adversely affected and that the proposal should 
have the support of the non Hindi States The latter principle 
has been already conceded by the Government of India even in 
the larger sphere of the use of Hindi m official communications 
between the Stales and the Centre 

1 56. Simultaneously, it is necessary to make the regional langu- 
ages the official languages of the regions concerned as early as 
possible So that higher services are not ‘de facto* barred to those 
who study in the regional medium The acceptance of the regional 
languages as media at the university is much more likely when 
.good employment which now depends largely on a knowledge of 
English and is more easily open to students who have studied 
through English, becomes available to those who have studied 
through the regional medium We might also add here that 
though Urdu is not a regional language in the ordinary sense of 
the word, it has an all India significance since it is spoken by 
^rtain sections of the people in different parts of the country 
Due encouragement must be given to it at all stages not only 
because of this peculiar character but also because of its close 
links with the official language, Hindi 

1 57 Channels of International Communication The introduction 
•of the regional languages as media of education should not be 
interpreted to mean under rating the importanceof English in the 
university For a successful completion of the first degree course, 

-a student should possess an adequate command over English, be 
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able to express himself in it with reasonable ease and felicity, un 
derstand lectures in it and avail himself of its literature There- 
fore, adequate emphasis will have to be laid on its study as a 
language right from the school stage. English should be the most 
useful ‘Library language’ in higher education and our most 
significant window of the world It is also important to encourage 
the study of other foreign languages on a more extensive scale 
for a variety of academic and practical purposes Russian has a 
special significance for the study of science and technology m> 
the present day world 1 In addition, French, German, Japanese, 
Spanish and Chinese are important world languages of com- 
munication and for acquiring knowledge and culture We re- 
commend that all universities, some selected colleges and also a 
small proportion of carefully selected schools should provide for 
the teaching of these languages The knowledge of another 
foreign language (especially Russian) besides Fnghsh should bea 
requirement for a doctorate degree, and in certain subjects, even 
for the Master’s degree 

1 58 The country will need, m increasing numbers a small but 
extremely proficient group of persons in important foreign 
languages and their literature From this point of view, ltwoutd 
be necessary to establish a few schoolswhich will begin teaching, 
right from an early age, important foreign languages referred to 
above and use them also as media of education The admission 
to these schools should be on a selective basis and there should 
be an adequate provision of scholarships 

1 59 It would be an important step towards the general develop- 
ment of higher education, and also towards international co- 
operation and understanding, if there were established a small 
number of institutions, at university level, with some of the 
important ‘world languages’ as media of education A beginning 
has already been made with the Institute of Russian Studies at 
New Delhi It would be desirable to set up, during the fourth 
plan, institutions on somewhat similar lines in German, French, 
Spanish and Japanese languages We could also establish one- 
or two more institutions in Russian The institutions will have 
to be largely residential It will be an advantage to have them, 
as constituent units of universities in their neighbourhood 
1 60 Channels of Internal Communication Hindi (or any other 
Indian language for that matter) must be greatly developed and 
enriched before it can attain the status of a library language, 
that is, a language which can serve as a vehicle for acquiring 
a substantial part of the current and rapidly expanding stock of 
world knowledge This has to be taken into account fully in 
determining our language policy This implies, as stated earlier, 
that every graduate will need to acquire a reasonable proficiency 


* Kv in tciestiDg to note that the number of students studying Russian in the 
U K is larger than that of the students studying Russian in India. 
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m a library language, which will be English for most students 
It will thus scrye as a link- language in higher education for 
academic work and intellectual inter-communication. 

I. 61. It is, however, equally obvious that English cannotserve as 
the link-language for the majority of our people It is only Hindi 
which can and should lake this place in duo course. As it is the 
official language of the Union and the link-language of the 
people, all measures should be adopted to spread it in the non- 
Hindi areas The success of this programme will largely depend 
on the extent to which it is voluntarily accepted by the p:op'e of 
these areas. Wc arc interested to know that in the Kerala 
University, where students can take Hindi in place of Malayalam 
•at theundergraduatestage, a larger proportion of students choose 
to study Hindi We have also seen increasing evidence 'on the 
part of non Hindi areas to take to the study of Hindi. All their 
efforts mill is matter, particularly in the non official sector, should 
receive encouragement 

1 62 In addition to Hindi, it is essential to provide multiple 
channels of inter-State Communication in all modern Indian 
languages In every linguistic region, there should be a number 
of persons who know all the other modern Indian languages and 
some who arc familiar with their literatures and able to contribute 
to them For this purpose, we recommend that there should be 
adequate arrangements, both wscbools and colleges, for teaching 
different modern Indian languages In addition, steps should be 
taken to establish strong departments in some of the modern 
Indian languages in every university. It may also be advisable to 
create a small number of special institutes (or advanced centres) 
for the comparative study of different languages and their 
linguistic problems At the B A and M A levels, it should be 
possible to combine two modern Indian languages This will 
incidentally supply the bilingual persons needed for language 
teaching in schools and colleges. 

II, 58 The Medium of Education • The problem of teaching and 
evaluation in higher education is inextricably linked with the 
medium of education and examination It was pointed out 
earlier that, as a part of the development of education in our 
country, we have to move energetically in the direction of adopting 
the regional languages as media of education at the university 
stage that careful preparation should be made for the purpose 
that both the manner and the time of transition would have to 
be left for decision to the university system We shall now; 
<lea! with some other aspects of the problem from the point of 
view of practical implementation 

(i) We would like to emphasize that the medium of class- 
room communication and examination should generally 
be the same The present arrangement under which a 
large proportion of students, at the first degree stage and 
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even later, use the regional language for purposes of 
examinations although the classroom instruction is given 
through the medium of English, is edcationally unsatis- 
factory II the student can be expected to express him- 
self in the regional language m his examination, it should 
not normally be difficult for a teacher to do the same 
in the classroom in fact, the student’s understanding 
of the fundamental problems and issues would be better 
and his performances in the examination would improve 
if, in all cases where the universities have taken a decision 
to adopt the regionallanguages as media of examinations, 
they also decide to adopt them as normal media of class 
room communication However, it must be remembered 
that the hold of English as a medium in the universities 
is linked with the use of the regional languages as the 
languages of administration in the States So long as the 
prize posts m administration go to students who have 
good command over English, it will not be surprising if 
a substantial proportion of students continue to prefer 
education given through it 

<u) While the goal is to adopt the regional languages as 
media of education, we should like to stress again that 
this does not involve elimination of English In fact, 
English, as an important library language , would play a 
vital role in higher education No student should be 
considered as qualified for a degree, in particular, a 
Master’s degree, unless he has acquired a reasonable pro 
ficiency in English tor in some other library language) 
The implications of this are two fold all teachers in 
higher education should be essentially bilingual in the 
sense that they would be able to teach in the regional 
language and m English, and all students (and, parti- 
cularly post-graduate students) should be able to follow 
lectures and use reading materials in the regional langu- 
ages, as well as in English 

(hi) Great care has to be taken to ensure that the progress 
of the student entering the university is hampered as 
little as possible by complexities relating to the media of 
education In a student’s life, the change from school 
to college is a crucial stage On entering college, he finds 
that there is a greater demand on his powers of under- 
standing and concentration than at school When to 
this is added the difficulty inherent in a sudden change in 
the medium of education it is not to be wondered at that 
many students feel bewildered and lost and lose zest m 
their studies At the earlier stage of the undergraduate 
course, it will be an advantage if the bulk of the class 
work is done through the regional language As one goes 
higher up the educational ladder and as the student’s 
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command over English and his familiarity with its use as 
a medium of education increases, more and more of the 
class work could be in English At the postgraduate 
stage, at least for some time to come, the bulk of the 
class work will have to be m English 

(iv) To safeguard the interest of minorities, some special 
steps would be needed The maintenance of colleges 
teaching through the medium of Hindi in the non Hindi 
speaking areas or of Urdu (which is not a regional langu 
age in the sense the other modern Indian languages arel 
in any part of the country should not only be permuted 
but encouraged In so far as colleges teaching through 
the media of modern Indian languages other than the 
regional language of the area are concerned there need 
be no obligation on iheSiateto providesuch institutions, 
except in cases where an adequate number of students is 
available But if any linguistic minority group offers to 
maintain such an institution, it should be permitted and 
admissible grants given to it 

(v) As we have recommended earlier, it would be desirable to 
establish centres of advanced study for the development 
of modem Indian languages so as to make them fit media 
for higher education These should include two centres 
for Urdu— one in the North and one m the South 

11.59 We are definitely of the view that at the university stage 
no language should be made a compulsory subject of study but 
the classical and modern languages oflndia and important foreign 
languages should be provided as elective subjects As we have 
recommended elsewhere, there should be considerable flexibility 
with regard to the choice of the subjects The compulsory study 
of a language is likely to make some useful combination of 
subjects impracticable by placing too heavy a burden on the 
students We were concerned to find that in one big university 
about 50 per cent of the total time available for education at the 
undergraduate stage was devoted to the study of languages only 
It is obvious that under such conditions, the studies of the 
principal subjects gteatly suffer and standards remain low 
1 1 60 Since an adequate command over a library language is 
indispensable for a university student, we recommend that 
adequate facilities should be provided in universities and college* 
for the study of English and where necessary or possible, for other 
library languages also For this purpose, we recommend the 
following 

(i) Special units for teaching English should be established io 
university and colleges whose main objective would be t° 
give a good working knowledge of English to new entrants 
by the adoption of modern teaching techniques and «J ns 
short a time as possible A distinction has to be roa-e 
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between the teaching of English as a skill and the teaching 
of English literature The teachers m this unit will, there- 
fore, need special training on the lines of the pioneer work 
being done at the Central Institute of Enghshat Hyderabad 
Moreover, it has to be noted that the students who enter 
the universities will be at different levels of attainment in 
English Some will have come from English-medium schools 
and be well advanced Others who come from urban 
schools with, comparatively speaking, good facilities for 
teaching English would be at an average level But a large 
number who would have come from rural areas or the 
weaker schools will be at a much lower level of attainment 
No single course m English would meet the needs of all 
these students It should, therefore, be a responsibility of 
the English units to adjust their teaching to the needs of 
the different categories of students and to ensure that they 
are all given at least that essential command over the 
language which will enable them to use it efficiently as a 
library language While the facilities should be provided 
m all institutions so far as possible, it should be optional 
for each student to decide the course he would take to 
meet his needs or even take no course at all, if hts pre- 
paration at school stage is found to be adequate 
<u) It would be an advantage to teach some English as a 
part of the elective subject course in the first year of the 
undergraduate stage For example students of economics 
may study English for about two periods a weekasa part 
of their course in the first year The object of this teach- 
ing would be to introduce the students to literature in 
economics m English, to the special vocabulary used m 
the subject and to help them to read with comprehension 
books and journals in English m their special field. 
Where such courses have been tried, they have proved 
quite helpful and have enabled the student to use Eng- 
lish as a library language in his own field far more effi- 
ciently than a general English course would do 


While English is our most important library language 
it is necessary, as we have repeatedly stressed m this 
report, to develop other important library languages also 
Much greater attention should therefore, be given to the 
teaching of library languages other than English than is 
the case at present In particular, vie stress the imme- 
diate need to study Russian on a large scale 


11 61 In major universities, it will be necessary, as a rule, to 
adopt English as the medium of education because their students 
and teachers will be drawn on an all-India basts This is the only 
feasible approach if their all India character is to be maintained 
But we are not opposed to the possibility of some university 
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winch has the necessary quality of staff and students, trying this 
experiment in a regional language We realise that this will involve 
some difficulties in drawing their students and teachers on an 
all India basis but we are convinced that they can be overcome 
The position can be reviewed in due course as the linguistic 
situation develops ** 

Here end the observations of the Education Commission 
More Ithan a year has elapsed since the report was out Since 
then the question of medium of instruction has been engaging 
the attention of the Government and the public alike We are 
giving below the latest position 

Current Thinking on Language 

The recommendations of the Kothari Commission have had 
already to pass many hurdles and may have to face many more , 
before they are implemented in the form they have been made in 
the Commission's report or in modified form It cannot be said 
whether the Parliament would be satisfied only with minor modi- 
fications or entirely change the very structure of the language 
formulae How the current of public opinion has been blowing 
will be evident from the following account 

(i) A three day seminar of teachers and educationists was 
held at Patna from I2ih to )4th April 1967 The seminar suppor- 
ted the view that English should be optional from class VI to the 
end of the secondary stage m al! schools At the university stage 
only one language be taught, namely, the regional language 

(ji) On 14th April 1967 at Madras the Union Education 
Minister, Dr Triguna Sen, participating in a function organised 
for the release of Tamil books, congratulated the Madras 
Government on its efforts to make the regional language Tamil 
as medium of instruction in colleges also He expressed the hope 
that its efforts now confined to humanities would extend to 
science and technology also in colleges He said that he was a 
firm believer m making the mother tongue as the medium ol 
insiruction from the primary school to the university stage* 
otherwise standards would not nse Knowledge will not spread 
and the gap between the educated and the cemmen mett jwIJ he 
widened He hoped that Madras which had pioneered m free 
education and free midday meals scheme would take a lead in 
making the mother tongue as medium of instruction at all stages. 
Chief Minister C N Annadurai, who released 22 works in Tamil 
brought out by the Bureau of Tamil Publications, said that love 
for one's own mother tongue should not be mistaken for fanatic- 
ism The love of Tamil was not based on haired of any outer 
language He appealed to the centre to sec that none of t hci * 
actions relating to the language issue created doubts or suspicion* 
in the minds of Tamihans, who considered their mother ionga= 
more than God Encouraging development of every Iangua c c 
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would enhance the prestige of the country, he said Speaking 
on the greatness of Tamil language the Chief Minister said the 
language required no further development as it was fully develop- 
ed but the development was required in the minds of the people, 
to understand and enjoy the rich heritage of the language He 
advised the bureau not to confine its activities to translate works 
m other languages into Tamil but see that original works were 
produced in the mother-tongue, utilising the specialised know- 
ledge of experts in each subject 

(in) The Education Commitae of M Ps A special com- 
mittee of the members of Parliament on education held sittings 
at Delhi in the last week of April 1967 and deliberated upon the 
-weighty language issue The M P s’ Committee on education, 
whtch includes leaders of all major parties unanimously recom- 
mended on 24th April 1967, a new language formula under which 
a child will be required to study upto high school his mother- 
tongue and one other language which may be any language 
included in the eighth schedule of the Constitution or English or 
any other language. 

Only one language was recommended to be studied during 
the first four or five years of the 10 year school course and the 
second language was sought to be introduced, thereafter The 
recommendation was that from class VIII a student might, if he 
so desired, take a third language of his choice as an optional 
subject Special facilities were suggested to enable linguistic 
minorities to study in their languages at all levels The new for- 
mula was thus expected to remove all elements of compulsion 
regarding the study of English, Hindi or even the regional langu- 
age and was calculated to offer to students the widest possible 
choice of languages It was also expected to remove the strain 
of having to study a third language. 

The protagonists of Hindi appeared to be persuaded to 
accept the formula because they saw in it an element of motiva- 
tion that would have gradually introduced the non-Hindi people 
to study Hindi They apparently felt that since Hindi would be 
Vwt •oftvcvzA tomgeagfc vn -h. Varge pan t>? the country and a’iso the 
official language of the union together with English, the non- 
Hmdi people would eventually learn it voluntarily to facilitate 
inter-State communication and to equip themselves for jobs to 
regions outside their own 

Time Limit 

A time limit of five years was suggested by the committee for the 
change over to the regional languages as the media of education 
in universities both at the undergraduate and postgraduate levels 
In us resolution on language, the committee also suggested that 
it should be an objectne of national policy to maintain college 
teaching through Hindi medium in non Hindi areas This was 
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expected to meet the needs of mmonties “and of those who 
desire such education ” These colleges were advised to main* 
tain good standards and were to receive assistance directly from 
the centre. The committee also pointed out that there would 
always be need in the country for alMndia institutions that would 
admit students from all parts of the country and that these would 
serve as a means of integration, and were advised to use Hindi 
and English as the media of education The committee also 
suggested a “large scale and imaginative programme” for produce 
ing literature in all languages with central help and that these 
languages should use common terminology * 

The committee provided special safeguards for linguistic 
minorities so that their children could study in their own Jangu- 
ages The committee stated ‘‘that parents have the right to claim 
primary education in the mother-tongue of their child and every 
effort should be made to meet this demand ” 

State Education Minuter*' Conference 

(iv) The above conclusions, however, proved to be ‘ still born and 
may be termed the ‘First Act” The language controversy and 
the deliberations thereon have taken quick and sharp turns 
at the various stages For only after a couple of days, on 28th 
April 1967, Dr Tnguna Sen, the Union Education Minister*, 
proposed a reconsideration of earlier decisions on the three 
language formula as they “had been dominated more by political 
than by educational consideration ” He told the State Education 
Minister’ Conference held at Delhi that the language load at the 
high school stage took up 45 to 55 per cent of the total time 
available “If educational standards are to be improved, we have 
to reduce the language load in school studies”. Dr Sen added 
He conceded that this was a “controversial issue” but urged that 
it be solved quickly and satisfactorily Dr Sen said, “the existing 
priorities in education should be reversed to evolve a significant 
programme” for immediate action which could be incorporated 
in the revised budgets for 1967 68 

He said the reconstruction of education covered three 
aspects (0 transformation, (i/J improvement of quality and 
(id) expansion and added that so far highest priority had been 
accorded to programmes of expansion He rcgreitcd that the pro- 
gramme of qualitative improvement had received comparatively 
Jess attention and also those which would help transform the- 
cducational system and relate it more closely to the life needs and 
aspirations of the people had generally been neglected * This 
expansion of an inappropriate and feeble system has created 
several problems”, he added Dr. Sen said while expansion may 
have to continue in under-developed areas in primary education 
and in the education of girls or of children from the backward 
classes, much restraint should be exercised tn the expansion of 
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secondary education and collegiate education in arts, and com- 
merce and in the establishment of new secondary schools, colleges 
and universities 

Serious differences m the views of States The State Education 
Ministers Conference on 28th April 1967, did not help resolve 
the gordian knot developed round the language issue Discord 
was the order of the day and no common agreement was reached 
on the status of Hindi, the three language formula or even the 
teaching of the mother tongue in primary schools The ministers 
concentrated their fire on the variety of language formulae that 
had been mooted There was a broad polarisation of opinion on 
this subject, with Hindi speaking States favouring a two language 
formula and the other States crusading for a three language 
formula A number of Hindi speaking States expressed the fear 
that there would be chaos if the study of Hindi was not made 
compulsory at some stage The Hindi speaking cohorts stuck to 
this point of view but the Education Minister of Madras, Mr 
Neduncheshtau stood firm against this stand 

The leader of the DMK parliamentary party Mr Ambazha- 
gan took the offensive and accused the Hindi States of attempting 
to dominate the non Hindi areas The statement drew loud 
■provests from the Hindi speaking ministers and an escalation of 
the conflict seemed imminent until the Maharashtra Education 
Minister reminded the contestants that the Education Ministers’ 
Conference was not the floor of Parliament 

The attack on English which was initiated by some Hindi 
speaking ministers was masterminded by the Bihar Education 
Minister He said that a two language formula was the most 
workable but that English should not be made the second langu- 
age in Hindi speaking States The Haryana Education Minister 
was, by comparison, extremely liberal in his attitude to English 
Pioposing that the mother tongue should be taught at the pri- 
mary stage, he suggested that the second language to be taught 
at the secondary school could be English in Hindi speaking areas 
The Bihar Education Minister, Mr Karpoon Thakur, claimed 
that ihe three language formula had proved to be a failure 
AJibougb jt had been successful in some States, he said that 
“honesty demands that we should accept the failure ” He felt 
tnat in the light of past mistakes a two language formula was the 
obvious solution He went as far as to say that there was 
.general support for the bilingual formula But he was speedily 
disillusioned by a chorus of non Hindi ministers, all of whom 
came out strongly in favour of the three languages 

The Gujarat Education Minister said that a two language 
formula would only make confusion worse confounded His 
State had adopted the three language formula and he saw no 
reason to abandon the foundling The Education Ministers of 
three southern states— Andhra, Mysore and Kerala also lent 
strong support to the three language formula The ministers took 
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the line that Hindi should be included for study as a link langu- 
aee but they could not even contemplate banishing English , 
hence their pica for English, Hindi and the regional language 

The Education Ministers of Assam and Maharashtra also came 

out in favour of English and the three language formula But 
while the former was categorical in championing the cause ot 
English, the latter was distinctly apprehensive The Maharashtra 
representative said that the mother tongue should betaughtinthe 
primary stage and Hindi should be included from the first to 
seventh class. He felt that both Hindi and English should be 
taught from the seventh to the eleventh classes But in the same 
breath he said that the centre should stop giving importance to 
English in day-to day administration The Assam representative s 
argument in favour of English was based on the conditions in 
the hill areas of his State He pointed out that the medium oF 
instruction tin schools m the hill areas was English and that 
therefore higher education should also be provided through the 
English medium The Manipur Education Minister toed the line 
of the Assam Minister and stated that the eleven colleges m 
Mampur were affiliated to the Gauhati University and therefore 
the considerations which applied to Assam also applied to 
Mampur and advocated that the three language formula be 
persevered with 

But the Delhi representative Mr Vijay Kumar Malhotra 
reiterated the stand of Hindi speaking States that a bilingual 
formula was necessary He also supported the demand of Hindi 
areas that English should be abolished as a compulsory language 

The representatives of Orissa and Goa struck a new note 
by siatmg that they couid not accept the scheme to have all 
primary schools teaching m the mother tongue The Orissa. 
Minuter explained that the people of his State spoke in a myriad 
of dialects, thus making it impossible to impart primary educa- 
tion in the mother tongue It was necessary to impose the 
common primary language on them Indeed, he felt, it was. 
newssary to impose three languages on them, including Hindi 
and English 

Th ® 9 0a EAv&toon Minister stated that there were no less 
than eight languages which were widely spoken in his domain 
and echoed the sentiments of his Orissa counterpart Although 
vjj, SJ&W 5* 1 [ he P oans s P° ke Marathi, 25,000 students 
?HpTO<!fh?r y in ee i, are( i lhatEne I ,sb was lhe,r mother-tongue If 
of Sndem. ^M d H a Was J adoplcd ’ he feared tbal a number 

“ tf.™ f' raa “ d ■<> be taught in Portuguese Apart 

French Hen'S., iLS hr ° wback somc otIlcrs ' vouH insist on 
11 was DC «*ary to impose a common language 

of non h H!S! h SetS i 'I <:at a 0a i Mm v tcrwas,llesoIe representative 
Iangu 0 a“ g e H fb?muta“ S ’° deClare h,msElf “ favourer the two 
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Decisions Taken and Beversed 

(v) On 30th April 1967 the Union Education Minister succeeded 
in turning the deliberations to his point of view The State 
Education Ministers’ Conference recommended that “ education 
at all levels and m all fields" including technology and 
medicine be given in the regional language The consensus was 
that every effort be made to complete the change over in five 
years but ‘‘as a minimum programme it should be completed at 
undergraduate level during this period ” This was the decision 
arrived at the concluding session of the conference It recom- 
mended adequate safeguards for linguistic minorities, including 
the people of the hill districts, who have adopted English as the 
medium of education The conference appealed to the centre to 
give liberal assistance for a major programme to produce the 
necessary literature in the regional languages 

The Union Education Minister (who presided o\er the 
State Education Ministers’ Conference), Dr Sen stated in bis 
concluding remarks that the decision should be implemented 
vigorously and that in the vigorous implementation fay the key 
to the solution of the current controversy over the three langu- 
age formula, and once the regional languages were accepted as 
the media of education and public examinations, "our entire 
thinking on the faguage issue will change and we shall find that 
an agreement on the three language formula is round the 
corner" 

Committee Having failed to come to an agreement over 
the three language formula the State Education Ministers’ Con- 
ference appointed a nine-man committee of the Education 
Ministers of Haryana, Delhi, Maharashtra, Gujarat Madras, 
Andhra Pradesh, Madhya Pradesh, Bihar, and West Bengal to 
try to evolve an agreed formula, and submit its report. 

Summing up the deliberations on the subject. Dr. Sen said 
m his concluding speech that there was almost total agreement 
among them that a child in India should study three languages 
in the following order of priority bis mother tongue, the 
official language of the union ‘which is and can be only Hindi’ 
and a “library language” which would open out a t window on 
the world “the most important of which is English ” 

Outlining the difference, he said that “some of us arc not 

yet prepared to accept Hindi as the sole official language of the 

union or any compulsion for its study Some others arc not >ct 
prepared to make ihe study of English compulsory at any stage^ 
He explained that these extreme positions were a“passmgphase 
They were not borne out by the prevailing practice in the 
different areas where both English and Hindi were regularly 
taught regardless of the attitude of the hard liners 
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West Bengal s View 

Th = language issue as it emerged from the State 

Education Ministers Conference was no longer one between 

Ennftsh ^ 8 Mr EB Ivo? d B7 0 J an D U i? E ' s J™ bcu ' cc " Hindi and 
West Ben^l » Bbushtm Bhatlacharya Education Minister 
west Bengal stated at a press conference against being too hastv 
'^ir° dm ' 0n of Hlndl 3S 3 compulsory link language Mr^ 
' V3S clear in his mind about he immediate 
feh.h“ S BS,sho d uM 0 h h ih S i 3,C , lD tbe immediate future he 
be the 3 s K d Sf "f fi'sl lnnEuage and English should 
optional language from classes VllftSx ^ Hindl may bc an 

p rep a red ^to ° t ak* e* ^>ver *the ''''b u rd en 2 nf CC j Sary 1,11 Bcn Sali was 
classes at university level ^For this siudems “"°u '5 lhe h ' sher 
taught English at school hZa a SI } ld F nt , s would have to bc 
over load the students with DOt ! bmk 11 ' vou,li be wise to 

therefore, be an ornioMl lan 8“ a Scs Hindi could 

school optional language during the last three years of 

•o Hindi at a al} C, '\Vhal n he e si 22 es? r d , '' at e C was not °PPOsed 

T ay ? f ? nEllsh as 11 «nt h out If use d “in $? BraduaI w, ' hcnn S 

■r tt had to bealmklanaua 0 rr„r^m ,n , ,he , mcaD, ' mc Hindi, 
poses as well as a language of “m^'u 3 " d COmmere,aI pur_ 
between the p-ople of difiX, ™ ,n,ell 'S=nt communication • 
laty from various “* enr ' ch lts vocabu 

mtS a " acharJa «Platoed my g ha n d n s BU -i a r £ ' S i f °t *11= present, 
to take V o,fte s S 

languages^Th sco P e "houM S, ab^io Dr sS. “dt 
ec,5,on Reversed ming next in importance 

fSrereST^^^d'h^sfa't^&fu^'’ 0 ^ 0 *^ ««M P s 1 Educa 
fast to the thretffanpn^ lo r ^ v l above the centre If” Confl: «uce 
som- embarrSm-n 8 , ge fo ™ula Thcrc h" “ P £°P? S « >o bold 
in which Dr TnguSa Scn°h g ° vern ™nt ci?cl e s ove?“,hf dly beea 
the three laneti 3 o.»r Cn b , ecam c partv tn t h»Ji VCr tbe manner 

'5 me controversy 
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and the complications that have already been created Conse* 
quantly it has been said that Dr Sen and other advocates of the 
two language formula tended to look at the problem exclusively 
the educationist’s point of view and overlooked both the 
elaborate background to the decision on the three language 
.formula as well as the profound political implications 

The three language formula, it is pointed out, was the result 
of thoroughgoing discussions dating back to 1961 when the State 
■Chief Ministers first formally adopted it At that time all State 
Chief Ministers belonged to the Congress party but the formula 
was later endorsed by an all-party forum-the National Integration 
Council In 1963, when the Official Languages Bill was passed 
by Parliament, the three language formula was powerfully 
reiterated by both Mr Nehru and Mr Shasta In 1965, after 
the unfortunate language riots in South India, the three language 
formula was again accepted as one of the main ingredients of the 
national consensus on education by the conference of the State 
Chief Ministers. 

According to the union government, the three language 
formula is one of the three ingredients of the language policy, 
the othertwobeingthe proposed bill to give effect to Mr Nehru s 
-assurance on the continuance of English as an alternative official 
language along with Hindi and the use of all the 14 regional 
languages as media of the UPSC* examinations. 

According to the three language formula ( a ) students in 
non Hindi areas havetoleam the (/) regional language, 00 Hindi 
and (w) English 

{ b ) students in Hindi States have to learn («> Hindi, (n) an 
additional Indian language in order to establish equality of 
treatment between Hindi-speaking and non-Hindi speaking 
people and (in) English 

This is more a political decision than a sound educational 
one The entire matter of medium of instruction is in a fluid 
state and the final results are expected to crystallise only after 
the recommendation of theKothari Commission are thrashed out 
on the floor of the Parliament* 

The language controversy is a very serious one and it cuts 
deeply into the body of educational progress Even as it is, a 
large number of failures at the university examinations is due to 
failure m English. When the baseof Enghsheducation commenced 
with teaching English from class III and the medium of instruction 
v»as English in higher secondary classes, the students did not have 
much difficulty in understanding the text-books prescribed lor 
B A and M A classes But now English starts at the VI th class 
and a student who passes the Higher Secondary examination is 


"•UPSC— Union Public Service Commission 
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ill.equ.pped to tan through the English mcd.um or austtcr 
questions m English 

Text-Books , . . , _ 

We have in the present report given list of books recom- 
mended for the various disciplines. At times the long list of books 
prescribed or recommended for reading may appear trying to 
some of our readers, But the purpose is two-fold- In the first 
instance, the course of studies prescribed by a university docs 
not. in spite of detailed syllabus, give a full idea of the scope of 
teaching and it is the list of the books (the contents of which are 
no doubt familiar to those who are interested in a particular 
discipline) which gives an integrated picture of the contents ol 
teaching. Secondly, the list of books has been given to show 
that the teaching m Indian universities both in 13 A. and M A. 
classes, particularly in M A classes, depends entirely on books in 
English A survey from one end of the report to the other would 
give an idea how heavily the university teaching departments arc 
leaning at present on English language 

A large number of books are being written in Indian langu- 
ages, but the publications have to take long and progressive 
strides, before they come to a standard where books in Indian 
languages for the M A degree in various disciplines may be able 
to supplant the books m English And that \s possible only if 
the Copyright Act is amended and the standard works are trans- 
lated in the Indian languages 

A list giving the number of publications in important Indian 
languages from 1958-59 to 1963 64, year-wise, is given to show 
that the number of books published in Indian languages is not so 
poor, but it is generally the quality of books which is poor or in 
any case not adequate for the purpose of being prescribed for 
BA andMA classes of the universities here And as far as 
research work in social sciences is concerned, one cannot eliminate 
English i for at least one generation The mam aim should be to 
strengthen the base of the regional languages and allow them to 
expand and enlarge horizontally as well as vertically and when 
spread out m strength they will be able to occupy the inherent 
rightful position which they deserve 

’anonAAA j!? ve * \ n | iv ing the reports on current thinkmg on the 
86 M fc bed mainly on the proceedings of M P s’ educa- 

nnH°fV, COrDmittee ant * State Education Ministers* Conference 
these sources S pivm P oti! S m a t? d calle r Actual information from 

as fa,lhfull y as we could reproduce 
so that facts untarnished, as reported, may be represented here 
without being retouched by the personal view? of the present 

uon shown be the regional language This talk of mother-tongue 
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Publication of Books in India 

1958-64 

Language 

1958 $9 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961 62 

1962-65 

1963-4 

Assamese 

84 

UO 

128 

17 3 

440 

144 

Bengali 

1,561 

1,750 

1,322 

2,043 

1,574 

1.666 

English 

12,873 

12,585 

8,924 

9,361 

9,202 

11, £>6 

Gujerati 

1,816 

1,124 

907 

S66 

891 

1,037 

Gurmuktu 

354 

241 

197 

764 

276 

309- 

Hindi 

4,841 

5,751 

2,600 

2,805 

2,730 

3,600 

Kannada 

587 

463 

443 

411 

619 

734 

Kashmiri 

- 

- 

- 

- 

~ 

S 

Malay alaat 

538 

678 

897 

696 

599 

613 

Marathi 

1,457 

1.401 

1,103 

1,033 

1,558 

1.793 

Onya 

242 

216 

241 

189 

188 

691 

Sanskrit 

272 

137 

114 

168 

250 

261 

Tamil 

1,078 

1,026 

827 

886 

8o2 

1,143 

Telugu 

9S6 

811 

633 

924 

892 

701 

Urdu 

399 

391 

311 

432 

281 

32o 

Other languages 

27 2 

172 

180 

220 

151 

213 


27, 660 24,85 6 13,827 2!, 076 20.516 2*,5u9 


TOTAL 
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instead of the regional language has its base in the political 
appeasement of a particular section of the people We have given 
to this chapter a list of the languages and the dialects spoken 
and the number of people speaking the same That has oeen 

given with the sole purpose offocussmg the attention of our educa- 
tionists and politicians on the enormous complications wnicn tne 
idea of teaching through the mother-tongue would open 
mother-tongue is not synonymous with the regional language 
Once we try to mix up the two and talk loosely of teaching tbrougn 
the mother tongue, it would open enormous flood gates oi demand 
and the present complexities which 'Hindi’ and ‘no Hindi nave 
presented will only be a drop in the ocean compared witn ine 
demands of teaching through the mother-tongue We snonid 
therefore confine our liberal outlook to teaching through tne 
regional language 


12) Lei Hindi, English, French. German, Russian. Spanish, 
Japanese, Chinese, Persian. Tamil, Telugu, Bengali, Malayalam, 
Gujarati and so on— the 14 languages included by the Indian 
Constitution— and the principal world languages be taught in India 
as optional 


The passing of an examination should be dependent only 
on passing the regional language/any other language and facilities 
should be provided for learning other Indian/world languages 
Those who may pass the examination should be given an additional 
diploma 


In order to keep communication between the various States, 
adiplomatn the English language may be made essential for those 
who seek particular jobs in the central government But that 
should not be tagged to any university examination 


It is, however, only the future political developments which 
would give shape to the medium of instruction m the universities, 
at present the proposals are on the anvil 

The language issue is still in the melting pot and has not 
taken any final shape, but it has led to strong and raging con- 
troversies not only among the educationists on the one side and 
tne politicians on the other, but the ranks are divided even among 
the government bodies There was a spate of heated arguments 
)**«“ *» Deputy Prime Minister and the MadSuwSSSS 
in an open conference on the issue, whether higher education at 
4 h h °“ w ■» through (he Eugl.sb Sum of 

the Pnme Mm. stated .ha? We SSSMSSSS 
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policy w as “likely to threaten, if not undermine, the unity of the 
country ” 

Thinking within Cabinet on this issue is guided mainly by 
two documents, the report of the Education Commission and the 
views expressed by an M Ps’ committee on the report The 
Commission recommends that regional languages should be 
adopted as the media of higher education within 10 years It 
does, however, recommend that the teaching and study of English 
shou)a be promoted right from the school stage and that English 
should serve as the link language m higher education for acade- 
mic inter communication until Hindi takes its place m due course 

The M P s’ Committee has endorsed the plea for regional 
languages, but accelerated the time schedule and played down 
the plea for a link language This has caused alarm to many jn 
the country, specially those from non Hindi speaking areas who 
feel aghast at the prospect (as Mr Chagla puts it) of one Indian 
having to speak to another through an interpreter 

The issue of medium of instruction at the university level is 
still pending discussion by Parliament. The Rajya Sabha has 
discussed it but the final shape would depend upon the delibera* 
tions and discussions in the Lok Sabha which is expected to 
discuss it early What the implications of the change of medium 
of instruction would be will be fully realised only after switch over 
to the regional languages and it would be for the future reviewers 
to make their assessment, when the next report on the teaching 
of social sciences is published 

Recently (after Mr Chagla’s resignation) the Union Educa- 
tionMmisterDr Tnguna Sen stated that the switch over to region* 
al languages had already gone too far to be reversed Of the 70 
universities, 35 already allowed a regional language to be used 
for answering examination papers The change-over had so far 
taken place in an ad hoc and casual manner In place of this 
unplanned drift— which he maintained was “inescapable and 
irreversible —the centre was now trying to introduce an element 
of order 

The change must be gradual, allowing full scope for flexi- 
bility to universities to suit their own needs “The criterion m 
each case should be that the change over helps at every stage to 
raise standards ” He himself had never mentioned a time limit 
although he agreed with the Education Commission that caution 
need not be equated with delay 

The study of English should be strengthened side by sidr 
with the adoption of regional languages Regretting the weaken* 
mg or elimination of ihe study of English, he said, ‘this would 
put us back to the 18th century ’ He quoted the recommeda* 
tion of the National Integration Council that English would has c 
to be an international link ‘at all times” while its place as an 
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internal link would be “gradually” taken by Hindi“asitde*elop- 
ed He added that jt was a part of his faith that “the gift of 
-English should be preserved and strengthened. 

ih . sp0 J Ce of I J ,ndl an 4 En S»*sh serving as “dual links” 
the first replacing the second with the consent of non-Hindi- 

exist m the past and does not exist at present.” As for ihp hnl 
S e il« n lb ‘ utetanuia of different regions, this K t 
..m^Sanskm and then English Integrant" wis nelssaty at both 

reminded, ffi£},Skj!SM,!2 re8 ' onal lan Suag e s, Dr. Sen 

mg Mahatma Gandhi P and faBore h l!'h,dh tl0nal 1 5“ ders,mclud ' 
Radhaknshnan Commission Se Natm^u b , Kn endorsed b y 'he 
the Vice-Chancellors' ^ confkleSee InH n"‘ e S ral, ? n Commitlee > 
Commission The latter's sta”? evolve?" 3 Y Ibe , Educallon 
university teachers all over the coumrv CO , D !, ul !? t ,! on " ,lh 
whelming view in the academic world " presemed toe over- 

OotreS wdl!^oTrov,d= d Rs %‘SSSW^ wb “* «» 

was done to buy over the Static h t?£ 0res * ^ ^ad been said this 
had decided in favourofreSn lh,s w “ Wong. The Stales 

««, 'he charge exaggerated "beyond^mf. 5 '° ng 

of the rupee to buy things ^ imagination the capacity 

had been produced°“ A s n 1 °i 1 t e '^ a g ^ ,, ' a ” lh e needed literature 
the country should not get S,S* Ct,, ? m '«'on bad warned 
production because of the lack ofdl m, ’ a ,hc vm °us circle of no 

cause of no production demand and no demand be- 

fob 0 0f publ, to'”8 < actm!j m regmnafl' bat 1,0 “ atter wbat lhc 
H,nHl’ eC0 ^ m ' ndcdor Presmb-d E roM?^ an8 “ aE ' :s ' books will have 

liaH nrv i **** adequate level r„* ^® as *dcrations ” its studv 
ahnos? exchjsfv f P r ' Sen added 3 ; 

external “ pbas '* ° a Hnglishls oftS hn^mferLTor 
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THE LATEST POSITION 

The position at the end of October 1967 is as follows 

fewer Students Prefer English as Medium 

Even as the controversy over the role of regional languages as 
the media of instruction at the university stage continues, a large 
number of universities have already switched over to these 
languages either wholly or in conjunction with English 

A quick survey of the universny scene shows that while 
science students particularly at the post graduate level, prefer 
English as the medium of instruction and examination there is 
an ever increasing number of them who have already changed 
over to the regional language In mo s t universities the number 
of English medium pupils is indeed sharply falling 

Perhaps not so well known is the fact that over 40 universi- 
ties in the country, including Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, Mysore, 
Lucknow, Gujarat, Banaras, Allahabad. Punjab, Patna, Osmania 
Vikram, Saugar and Viswa-Bham, offer a regional language as 
the medium of instruction in addition to English at the degree 
level in the faculties of arts and commerce 

An Exception 

In most of these universities a regional language can be offered 
as the medium even for the sciences, but students generally opt 
for English The only exception to this would seem to be Shivajt 
University which insists on English as the sole medium for 
science subjects 

The picture changes altogether at the post-graduate level 
Here, of the 40 only 18 or so universities have provision for teach- 
ing or examining through a regional language English, thus, 
continues to be the only medium at this level in the other uni- 
versities At the other end of the scale are the “wholly regional” 
universities even at the post-graduate level like Ravi Shankar, 
Gujarat Vidyapeeth Kashi Vidyapeeth and SNDT They leach 
and examine m Hindi, Gujarati and Marathi only So far as 
science subjects are concerned, English would appear to be the 
only medium at this level 

That more and more students are taking to regional langua- 
ges is strikingly brought out by a close look at the statistics for 
ihc year 1965 and 1966 At Banaras for instance where 90% of 
the students who passed the B A examination last year had 
Hindi as the medium. At Allahabad it was 80% Hindi 

Trend in North 

In most north Indian universities the suing towards regional 
languages even when it is not total, is markedly pronouno 
Indeed in some cases not even one examinee offered English 
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the “medium” at the B A examination A case in point is that 
of Gorakhpur where all the 2 339 examinees last year took the 
lest in the regional language At Indore of the 969 examtneeSi 
only 86 took the test in English 

English however enjoys an edge over the regional languages 
in the case of universities such as Aligarh Delhi, Calcutta, Madras. 
Mysore, Osmanu and Bombay But even in their case as in 
Delhi which uniquely offers subjectwise choice of the medium of 
instruction and examination to students the trend towards 
regional languages is remarkably clear 

The following subjectwise breakdown of figures for the B A 
examination of Delhi University becomes very revealing in this- 
context 

Economics Total passed 4,453 (Hindi medium 1 884, 
English 2,569) , Political Science total passed 3,369 (Hindi 1 815* 
English 1,554), History total passed 2 323 (Hindi 1,433, English 
889) , Philosophy total passed 512 (110 Hindi 402 English) and 
Commerce total passed 1,397 (Hindi 285, English 1,112) 

At Punjab University of the 7,520 who took their Bachelor’* 
degrees this year 6 082 offered the regional language as the 
medium as against 1,445 who preferred English 

On the contrary when it comes to science subjects most 
universities still appear to be reluctant to go “regional” and 
indeed show a marked preference for English This is also illus- 
trated by the Fact that of the 40 universities covered by this survey 
only Gorakhpur, Magadh, Ravi Shankar and SNDT (Women’s) 
show the majority of students taking B Sc examination m the 
regional medium. On the other hand, Mysore, to cite an example, 
bad just one student who offered the regional language as the 
medium last years s B Sc examination against 1,140 who opted 



Chapter XIV 
EXAMINATIONS 


The teaching of social sciences in Indian universities can be 
resolved into the following factors 

(0 Number of universities and colleges, hi) admissions, 
(m) number of students, (iv) choice of subjects, (v) curricula, (u) 
books prescribed for study or recommended for reading, (»«) 
teaching, (w/ij examinations, (ix) degrees and diplomas conferred. 
This would broadly cover the out line of the scope of discussion 
There are other matters also (a) facilities of hostel accommodation, 
(b) libraries, (c) fees, ( d j social, culturaland other extra curricular 
activities such as sports and games, students' unions etc , but 
though essential ingredients m a comprehensive consideration, 
they are secondary in importance to the nine primary factors 
enumerated above 

The nine points specified above have all an important bear- 
ing on the progress of teaching of social sciences in India during 
the last eleven years (1956 67) it is difficult to say which one is 
more important than the other The “examinations” constitute 
one of the major factors, and we would not be over-emphasising 
the “examinations” if we state that all teaching in India— whether 
in schools, colleges or universities— is examination oriented The 
be all and end all of teaching of social sciences (and other teach- 
ing in Indian universities) is getting through the examination 
And this is not so only in the eyes of the student community 
but in those of teachers also We shall discuss, hereafter, how 
the present examination system has been criticised by all respon- 
sible educationists not only m their individual capacity but col- 
lectively also as members of the education commissions and 
committees But despite all adverse comments and criticism, 
the system subsists on 

Before dealing with these, we would like to give an idea how 
the evaluation by the various universities has been classified into 
divisions first, second, third and pass or m groups A, B,C,D, etc- 
Information pertaining to the comprehensive grading as in farce in 
the various Indian universities would occupy too much space 
and, therefore, an outline ts being furnished here, by reference to 
some of the Universities only 

We have in the following table given particulars of grading 
in examinations in the following universities 

Aligarh, Agra Allahabad, Andbra, Annamalai, Banaras, 
Baroda, Bombay, Delhi, Gauhati, Gujarat, Jabalpur, Jadavpur, 
Jammu «£. Kashmir, Jodhpur, Kerala, Kuruksbctra, Lucknow, 
Madras, Mysore, Oimania, Punjab, Rajasthan, Sardar Vallabhbnai, 
Saugor. Utica! and Vishua Bbarati These cover only 28 universities 
outof 68 but the particularsgivcn hcrcmwould serve the purpose 
of giving the general pattern of grading 
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GRADING IN EXAMINATIONS 


I Dir. 

II DIy. 

III Dir. 

Aligarh 




PUC.BA 

CO 

48 

30 

LL B. 

6S 

50 

36 

B Com., M A 

60 

48 

36 

Agra 




BA. 

CO 

45 

33 

M A. 

CO 

48 

36 

Allahabad 




B A., B Com. 

CO 

48 


LL.B , LLM. 

GO 

50 

J3 

MA. 

CO 

48 

36 

Andhra 


B A., U Com 
LL.B 

B A. (Hoos.) 


CO 

CO 


Annamalal 

BA. 

M A 


CO 

CO 


40 

40 


The classification of divisions is as follows : 

60 % ; C d frXVr'to a 45 d % ^ D°jc„ B „, deD S ,eS - 45% 10 less than 
or more. * u denol cs distinction with 75 % 


Banarai 

BA. 

M.A., M Com. 
LL.B., LL.M. 


Baroda 
B A.MA. 

Bombay 
B A. (Gent.) 

B A. (Spl ) 
Bt-A., KLCooi. 
B.Com. 

LL.B . LL M. 
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IDiv 

lIDiv. 

III Diy 

Delhi 

BA. 

B Com , M A 

LLB 

M A (Econ Stat ) 

LL.M 

60 

60 

65 

60 

65 

50 

50 

50 

50 

36 

40 

Gauhati 

BA 

BCom 

NLA 

60 

60 

60 

40 

40 

45 

36 

Gujarat 

I A , B Com 

BCom 

llb.llm 

MA 

60 

60 

66| 

65 

45 

50 

50 

50 

30 

40 

37J — 40 

Jabalpur 

B A . B Com 

NLA. 

LLB 

LLM 

60 

eo 

65 

66| 

45 

48 

50 

50 

33 

36 

Jadavpur 


40 

33 

BA (Horn) 

MA 

60 

40 

— 

Jammu and Kaihmir 


48 

36 

BA 


48 


BCom 

60 

50 


Jodhpur 


45 

33 

BA 

60 

48 



60 

50 

35 


Kurukhestra 

BA 

NLA 


Lucknow 

B.A . M A. 
LL.B , LUM 
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Madras 

A+ 

denotes marks between 

65% and 75% 

A 


60% and 65% 


j» r» )> 

55% and 60% 

B 

» » »» 

50% and 55% 

C+ 

„ „ „ 

45% and 50% 

C 

„ „ below 

45% 

D 

„ 75% or more marks in the subject 

F 

denotes failure 


H 

denotes 100% marks. 



IDiv 

11 Div 111 Div. 

Mysore 

CO 

50 35—40 


Nagpur 

BA. 

M A , B Coro 
LLB. 

LLM 


Osmanta 
B A , B Com. 
M.A 

LL B . LL M 


GO 

, M Com GO 
70 
66 1 


30 

36 


Tunjab 60 

Rajasthan 

BA 60 

M A CO 

LLB CO 

LL M. 66 


Sirdar Vallabhbhal 
Yldya P**th 

B A., B.Cotn 60 

M A , M Com 60 


50 


48 

50 


33 


30 

36 


36 (Pass) 
40 (Pass) 
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D-f-’ 

denotes 

85% or over 

D 

„ 

75% to less than 85% 

A+ 

it 

68% to less than 75% 

A 


60% to less than 68% 

B+ 


55% to less than 60% 

B 

>, 

50% to Jess than 55% 

c+ 


45% to less than 50% 

c 


40% to less than 45% 

C— 

» from 

35% to less than 40% 

F 


failure 


Utkal 

D A , B Com 

M A , M Com 

LL B , UAL 

60 

60 

60 

45 

48 

50 

36 

36 

YUhwa Bharatl 




B A (Hons.) 

60 

40 

33 3 

M.A. 

60 

45 

- 


The system which has been coming on for a century is that 
students do not value so much an extensive study as an intensive 
study of important topics, because that has been found by experi- 
ence to be the best method of success at an examination 

The ‘notes’ as they are popularly called are either dictated 
by the teachers or can be had galore in printed form and a large 
section of the student community worships these minor idols to 
get through the examination The fault docs not lie so much 
with the student community as with theauthontteswho prescribe 
such a heavy volume of recommended reading that most of the 
students find it outside their financial means to purchase (he 
books (and a student must have at his side during examination 
days the books which he has read throughout the year and which 
he has marked— for the writer of these lines feels that no thorough 
study of a book can be had unless the significant portions arc 
marked, ticked and underlined and at places, marginal notes put 
in the book itself}- Besides the number of books prescribed is 
so large that they defeat the very purpose for the reason that it 
is difficult for most of the students to make a thorough study of 
them. Novels can be read with speed and do not lax the brain, 
but the study of text-books dealing with subjects in which a 
student has to appear requires greater and more intensive appli- 
cation of the mind and the pace of reading is naturally slow and 
the process of assimilation taxing and time-consuming. What 
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is the actual result ? And naturally so woSK 

taught in the classes is sufficient for purposes of the exa “ 1DJ j{J°° 
Even the good and bright students rely on this recipe for Jose 
who try to cover the entire course recommended by the university 
authorities find that they have not been able to 1 even a 

sector of the periphery of the prescribed course and the exami- 
nation dates have arrived 


Moderation 

Many examiners and the heads of the departments of some of the 
universities might raise their eye brows at what is being written 
hereunder but the truth must be told at all costs The system of 
* moderation of the papers set for examinations has been devised 
and is m vogue to eliminate chances of too stiff questions being 
set or to guard against a question on a topic, which has not been 
prescribed by a particular university but which the examiner of 
another university (in which that topic is included in the course 
of studies) might set unwittingly 

But an evil has crept in At the time of moderation, all the 
questions whatever setby theinternalorthe external examiners are 
exposed to the moderators and not infrequently (») the questions 
on topics prescribed but not properly taught in the class rooms 
are eliminated 


00 Particular questions which are pet questions or consi- 
sted important according to the subjective notion of the head 
of the department or other senior member of the teaching staff, 
who happens to be on the board of moderators, are introduced 
And the students know fuU well (as they know the pet theories 
of politicians the caprices or the basis of the moderators for 
particular questions The student community has good “noses ’ 
They smell by the pattern and contents of teaching as to what 
3 u n e n s, ' 0 " s f a £Ll lke,y to be set, or have been set And thus the 
l™ 1 in^^ S ,J e « mraeoded ,n s °me universities and 
s n °® e JP art ® ent s us window dressing, for the questions 
generally parta.n to the topics lectured upon in the class rooms 

ilsiissssss 

a quota afma.ks as wo would, f or lu ? onal ' worked borne 
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work, but let the examinations be impartial In particular sub 
jeets and in particular universities, some heads of the departments 
feel that members of a particular class, community, section, or 
offering particular subjects must be pushed up and smuggled into 
government service and marks are awarded lavishly so that their 
students may fare well in selection based on divisions secured at 
the university 

The evils referred to have been stated not because they are 
universal in application but by way of illustration For obvious 
reasonSi it is not advisable to refer to any university or subject 
by name The system of examinations, as such, has been much 
condemned because there is not true evaluation and since learning 
has become examination oriented, there is more emphasis on 
passing an examination in a good division than on the process of 
enriching the mind with greater and greater knowledge or culti- 
vate the habit of thinking and harnessing the mental faculties to 
the process of observation, evaluation and discrimination and 
developing the judgment There being more emphasis on 
memorising, the system of cramming is still in vogue One of the 
contributory causes to the practice of cramming is the early 
Indian tradition, when printing was unknown and books even 
hand written were in short supply, the students used to commit 
to memory thousands of verses. Voluminous texts used to be 
commuted to memory There are oriental scholars in India, even 
today who can recite twenty thousand or more verses, in the 
regular order, without a single mistake 

Oriental learning m the old form is fast disappearing from 
India giving place to new types of learning, Dew methods and 
new techniques and processes, but the impact of learning by 
heart has made deep impressions on the method of learning ana 
teaching And as long as the present examination sjstcm pre- 
vails, we cannot eliminate it 

There has been much criticism, and rightly so, of the exami 
nation system No reform worth the name in this regard has 
been made, not because it has escaped notice The University 
Education Commission stated in its report in 1949 


“ For nearly half a century, examinations, as they have 
been functioning, have been recognised as one of the worst 
features of Indian Education Commissions and Committees, 
have expressed theiralarm at their pernicious domination over 
the whole system of education in India The obvious deficiencies 
and harmful consequences of the most pervasive evil m Indian 
education have been analysed and set out clearly by successive 
Education Commissions since 1902 by a government resolution 
as far back as 190-4 and a Committee of the Central Advisory 
Board of education in recent jears With most of their criticism 
we are m agreement and do not wish to dilate on the patent 
defects and dangers of this s>stem We note that while trie 
magnitude of the problem has been growing at an alarming rate. 
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nothing constructive in the way of reform has happened The 
Calcutta University Commission (1917-19) has shown concern at 
the rising numbers involved in these examinations The numbers 
have gone on increasing while the character of examinations has 
remained unchanged An unsound examination system conti- 
nues to dominate instruction to the detriment of a quickly 
expanding system of education In our visits to the universities 
v\e heard, from teachers and students alike, the endless tale of 
how examinations have become the aim and end of education, 
how all instruction is subordinated to them, how they kill all 
initiative m the teachers and students, how capricious uualid, 
unreliable and inadequate they are and how they tend to corrupt the 
moral standard of university life 


We are convinced that if we arc to suggest one single 
, r ' f ° rm <v“?! l v '[ s,, l r education, n should be that or the examine- 
Tn 0 ^ We advisealy say reform although we know that, in 

hasfcS e S nkSn r , C h l , n t lhe word *. d,ssat,s ^ction with examinations 
nas been so keen that eminent educationists and imoortant edu- 
cational organisations have even advocated the abolition of 

5E.«saasS&s 

necessary a thorough reform of thesl ,s st.ll more nc«si°r° S ” are 
teaching of social sciences, ZggtigSf&fo WF** ° f 

and education commi^ons'beSureivSt s“ P °t n by cducallomsts 
in other subjects, apphesto SSfSlSS applies to examinations 

in equal mi 1 sure,wfhas=re,iferw?t,e„h J f U 35 " e " and 
much with a view to initiate new Monodu ti^ u' 3110115 ' D01 s0 
an objective study, for the factuaf h r u faut to P fcscnt 
(such as the present report by t?e writer of ih 0 by . any individual 
to be construed as too sXit.w lhes f Iincs ) 15 likely 
discount this subjective approach that 3 I s * tliere f°re, to 

witnesses, such as P th e ^dh ak r?«ihn h ^ brou 8 ht herein 
had the facilities to vuit the vannife ,, Dan Comni,ss,on ' wbo 


^jfeESSn'Smmls'sm^rcl’ares C ,o Krpls rrom lbe rc P orl 

postUotelnJ^hS^ 

k**™ An i awS/anmh, lbe 19 «-56epo7b Ant 
who was also secretary to thi S r' 0lher eminent educaUomsl 
Ministry of Education ^Dr° wj™™™ ?H nd ‘ “m “h 
mytoain stated in 1962 as follows . 
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At the end of the prescribed course of study all college and 
university students have to appear for the final examination 
designed to test what they have acquired over the jear The 
examination papers are set by “external” examiners andaremam- 
ly of the essay type The external examination is considered 
essential for the maintenance of educational standards and js the 
only type of evaluation which has general acceptance among the 
Indian educationists Since these examinations admittedly 
measure only knowledge of discrete ficts, the acquisition ana 
imparting of factual information has become the primary objec- 
tive of learning and teaching Indeed this is the goal towards 
which students and teachers direct all efforts Thus the influence 
of the final public examination and the absence of tutorial work 
have tended to lay an excessive stress on the niemory rather than 
on understanding and reflection The validity and reliability of 
the examinations have been questioned and many attempts have 
been made to reform the present system along the lines recom- 
mended by the University Education Commissions. However, 
the progress has been rather slow” This excerpt is from the 
book ‘Depth Study of University Admission Procedures’ Since 
then even lit 1967 there is status quo in this regard and we can 
say that even during the last teo years there has been practically 
no progress in the system Matters are as they stood -« 

Although the number of students attending colleges is large, 
the number of successful students at the examinations is compara- 
tively speaking poor The percentage of successful candidates 
at the M A examinations is fairly good while that of candidates 
appearing at B A is only about 50% of less This is so because 
admission to M A has been selective and restricted 

This restriction should however not be commended because 
the percentage of successful candidates thereby is raised If m 
our hospitals we restrict admissions to only good patients (who 
suffer from minor ailments and arc more, likely to recover) and 
do not admit seriously iff patients (who hove less chances of 
recovery! our percentages of patients ivho arc successfully treated 
will certainly go up and look very well on paper and the hospital 
reports would look more glorious, but should our policy be so 
.irduvputalr 1 ThrJuirnr4pinlifis.tP.nnr .collies and universities, 
Now are being given some tables 
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Indicates figures not ascertained. 


TABLE 22 

Results of Examinations B.A & B Sc 
1949 - 1950 — 1958-1959 


examinations 
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1937-58 5,443 67 0 41.3 3,646 3.7 36.3 27.1 
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TABLE IV 


Examination Results 1962-63 
3963 Jnmiai and J952 Supplementary 


Exam. 

No. appeared 

No. 

Passed 

Pass % 

ms 

Pass % 
1962 

Prc-Univcitily PU C (Arts) 

1,18,660 

53,183 

44 8 

48 6 

.. (Com.) 

16,825 

12,788 

47.9 

48.8 

P.UC (whole) 

1,50,934 

61,360 

407 

39.0 

later. (Arts) 

32,512 

14,079 

43.3 

30.2 

„ (Commerce) 

2,463 

916 

37.2 

47.1 

,, (Whole) 

2,171 

967 

44.5 

26S 

Degree and Postgraduate Examinations 

Exam. 

No. appeared 

No. 

JtsrsAd 

Parr % 
JfifJ 

Pass % 
JAM 

Arts 





BA. 

1,56,705 

75,111 

48 2 

461 

B A. (Hons ) 

7,538 

4,691 

602 

57.7 

M.A- 

28,154 

22,818 

81.0 

83.3 

MS.W. 

116 

111 

95.7 

90J9 

Commerce 





B. Com. 

35,345 

17,469 

49 4 

48.1 

B Com. (tfoos ) 

232 

187 

806 

71.8 

M. Com. 

3,222 

2,357 

73,2 

74 9 

M.B.A. 

19 

19 

100 % 

953 

Law BWLLB. 

13,141 

7,425 

56,5 

553 

ML/LL.M. 

234 

95 

335 

33.9 

B.CL. 

2 

I 

505 

100 
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TABLE VI 
Examination Results 

( 1963 Annual— 1962 Supplementary Results) 


University BL/LL.B MLfLL M B CL. 

Appeared! Passed Apearedj Passed Ap pearedjPassed 


1 

Agra 

1084 

663 

18 

0 

_ 

_ 

2 

Aligarh 

163 

126 

3 

2 

— 

— 

3 

Allahabad 

333 

193 

l 

1 

— 

— 

4 

Andhra 

110 

78 

7 

3 

— 

— 

5 

Annamalai 

— 



— 

_ 

— 

— 

6 

Banaras 

209 

128 

9 

3 

— 

— 

7 

Baroda 

112 

81 






— 

0 

Bhagalpur 

182 

133 







— 

9 

Bihar 

209 

134 

— 

— 

— 

— 

10 

Bombay 

1,711 

916 

68 

26 

— 

— 

11 

Calcutta 

767 

271 

— 


— 

— 

12. 

Delhi 

287 

211 

2 



2 

1 

13 

Gauhati 

III 

30 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

14 

Gorakhpur 

270 

118 

— 

— 

— 


15 

Gujarat 

910 

382 

39 

7 

— 

— 

16 

Jabalpur 

174 

100 

5 

3 

— 

— 

17 

Jammu and Kashmir 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

18 

Jodhpur 

55 

34 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 

Kalyam 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

20 

Karnatak 

279 

128 

2 

2 

— 

— 

21 

Kerala 

326 

155 

— 

— 

— 

— 

22 

Lucknow 

693 

609 

13 

8 

— 

— ■ 

23 

Madras 

935 

593 

38 

4 

— 


24 

Magadh 

121 

89 

— 

— 

— 

— 

25 

Marathwada 

78 

51 

— 

— 

— 

— 

26 

Mysore 

528 

268 

19 

3 

— 

— 

27 

Nagpur 

206 

53 

3 

3 

— 

— 

28 

North Bengal 

— 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

— 

29 

Osmama 

718 

340 

24 

16 

— 

— 

30 

Panjab 

538 

316 

3 

1 

— 

— 

31 

Punjabi 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

32 

Patna 

163 

127 

4 

2 

— 

— 

33 

Poona 

313 

161 

17 

9 

— 

— 

34 

Rajasthan 

278 

178 

3 

2 

— 

— 

35 

Ranchi 

178 

133 

— 

— 

— 


36 

S V VidyaPeeth 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

37 

Saugor 

371 

1S6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

38 

S N D T 

— 

— 

— 

— ■ 

' — 

1 

39 

Shn Venkatesbwar 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 


40. 

Utkal 

270 

216 

6 

— 

— 

— 

41 

Vikram 

459 

213 

— 

— 

— 


42 

Vistawa Bharat! 

— 

— 

~ 



— 


13.HI 7A25 2$i 95 2 1 


TOTAL 
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Education Commission’s Report 

It would be relevant to quote the Education Commission 
(1964 66) in this connection For facility of reference the para 
Nos of the report have also been given 


Improvement of Teaching and Evaluation 

1142. One of the most important reforms needed in higher 
education is to improve leaching and evaluation The existing 
conditions in this regard are extremely unhappy Most of the 
teaching, till comparatively recently, has been dominated by a 
syllabus which is many years out of date In fact the position in 
many universities remains unchanged still As the performance 
of students is assessed by a single external examination based on 
the syllabus, an undue emphasis is placed on unintelligent and 
selective cramming The situation is further aggravated by rigid 
rules which govern the selection of courses by the inordinate 
amount of time that both students and teachers spend in formal 
classroom contacts, mi// i the resulting lack of opportunity, for 
independent study by the students and of adequate time for lecture 
preparation by the teachers If university teaching is to be 
vitalised, changes are needed on the following lines . 

—more flexibil ty in the courses offered and freedom of 
choice by the students , 


-a marked reduction in the amount of formal instruction 
and a corresponding increase in tutorial work, discussion 
groups, seminars and in independent study , and 

a change in the. character of teaching to discourage 
cramming drastically and to stimulate curiosity, problem 
solving ability and originality 


1143 Th ? fi P r 5 Mem o/'otrodijcing greater flexibility in the 
courses will be discussed in the next chapter With regard to the 
*S*^mKJr^rr Wfi Sl {g2 e st that m the universities and the colleges 

the number of formal classroom and laboratory hours should be 

T h= V™ lhus saved Should be devoted to 
independent study under the guidance of instructors to assigned 

D e rob\ I ems n and r srnfll lfcSSa ^ S ii S0 ^ Vln ® ofscJenI1 ® can ^ mathematical 
; and SlT 1 projects in which the student seeks 

needs ,lre b °°ksand documents he 

mini be n ' adc “ challenge and stretch the 

SSmmtnhs Ih/m ?' Enl i" E lhcm raor = acting reading 

me«5 b$h dunn^S h a , m , 0rC £eneral read,n S toy do at 

Tbts highlights the imnnri^ effl r£ and in vacat ’°n periods 

in universities and colleges 0 building up good libraries both 
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Teaching Methods The problem of teaching methods in 
higher education has been a relatively neglected subject m India 
so far VVe recommend that it may be examined by the UGC 
through a special committee appointed for the purpose We also 
recommend that the schools education 1 whose establishment we 
have proposed should make a special study of the teaching 
methods not only at the school stage but also in the umversmes 
and affiliated colleges Such studies will be of great use in orga- 
nising the orientation courses for junior lecturers which we have 
recommended 

1152 Examination Reform In the present system when the future 
of the students is totally decided by one external examination at 
the end of the year; they payminrmumattention to the teachers, do 
little independent study throughout most of the academic year 
and cram desperately for the final examination The crippling 
effect of external examinations on the quality of work in higher 
education is so great that examination reform has become crucial 
to allprogrcss and has to go hand in hand with the improvements 
in teaching The UGC rightly emphasised the significance of 
the problem and said we are convinced that if we are to suggest 
any single reform in university education it should be that of 
examinations One of the earliest efforts of the U G C was 
concerned with the study of the problem and the report of its 
expert committee on examination reform is a useful document 
But it has not been implemented to any appreciable extent so far 
This is one of those areas m education about which one can say 
that the problem is known, its significance is realised, the broad 
lines of the solution— at least to begin with— are known but for 
somereasonorolheraneffort to implement it on any worth while 
scale or in a m°anmgful manner has not yet been made What 
is needed is vigorous and sustained action 

1153 We make below a few recommendations that might make 
a welcome break through m the situation One line of attack 
would be to abolish set syllabuses and the external examinations 
based on them altogether and to replace them by a system of 
internal and continuous evaluation by the teachers themselves 
This is already being done in some institutions like 1 1 Ts or the 
agricultural ttntt'crsrttcs sod tc could be increasingly attended Jo 
others as soon as the necessary facilities and conditions can be 
provided We hope that at no distant date, it will be adopted by 
all teaching universities and that the major universities will give a 
lead in this matter 

1 1 54 We realise however that external examinations will remain 
with us for a long time, especially in universities which have 
large numbers of affiliated colleges of very unequal standards 
The mam strategy here would be to attack the problem on two 
fronts, introduction of more frequent periodical assessment so 
] Chapter IV of the Comroisjooj Report 
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that the undue emphasis on .the Cnal «ammation as the sole 
determinant of success is reduced, and reform of evaluation 
techniques With regard to the first a good deal ca ,n be gau ned 
if the performance of the student is assessed throughout t 
session in a suitable manner and if periodical tests are held » 
the middle and at the end of each term A system of internal 

assessment should be introduced as a supplement to the external 

examination based on such periodical evaluations The results 
of these internal assessments should not be mechanically added 
to the external marks but kept separate and both should be 
shown side by side in the final certificate Passes should be 
required separately in both and the divisions gained in them 
should be declared separately Every year, a careful review 
should be made of the correlation between internal and external 
assessment separately for each institution This should be taken 
as a point for classification of colleges and also related to grant-in 
-aid so that institutions which tend to over assess their students 
persistently would stand to lose in status and finance The 
regulations may also authorise the university to withdraw affilia- 
tion for persistent irresponsible assessments 
U 55 Regarding improvement in examination technique we 
have little to add to the learned literature already available on 
the subject 1 As we said earlier what is lacking is not knowledge 
but will, courage and perseverance to work out Us implementa- 
tion We suggest the following measures 

0) There is need for a central source to guide and activate 
a movement of examination reform without which no 
early and effective progress is possible For instance 
the activity that one now sees in this matter in the State 
Boards for secondary education is due largely to the 
central examination reform unit in the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training We recommend 
that the U G C should set up immediately a similar 
examination reform unit for higher education at a suffi- 
ciemly high level which would work in collaboration 
with the universities This could become the starting 
point ot an effective programme of reform 

^ Sh .£ u,d be t0 P crsu ade some universities 

to launch upon the programme in a big way In addi- 

Hv “ hS,S 0 °^ UniV ^ rSlUe , s wh,ch Wl!l have to give a lead 
Jft ™? 0 lishmg the external examinations altogether, the 

lion reform S1 S S1 h U u SCl “ p spec,al umls for examma- 

r d should prepare and implement a pro- 
gramme of reform in consultation with the central unit 

' b,Dr HO T«lor „ 

Hods made therein. e " Ioa( *b agree with the recommends- 
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O'O Another important point of emphasis would be the 
reorientation of university teachers to adopt new and 
improved techniques of evaluation A programme of 
seminars, discussions or workshops should be organised 
to serve as the spearhead of the reform This will have 
fo oe continued from year to year to evaluate results to 
try out experiments and to make further plans This 
would be the responsibility of the central and local 
examination reform units 

t We trusl l ^ at » ^ 3 universities can make a determined 
attack on the problem and achieve a break-through the whole 
programme of examination reform will be greatly accelerated 
1156 We recommend that the grading or classification of 
examination results is almost invariably done on an absolute 
rather than on a relative basis In our present system of exami- 
nations an 80 per cent mark, say, m mathematics, does not 
convey the same meaning as, say 80 percent mark m history or 
English Again an SO per cent mark in one year does not mean 
the same thing as 80 per cent mark in another because examiners 
may be different and there may be many other variations from 
vear to year A system of grading must be such as to bring out 
whether a student belongs, say, to the top 20 per cent of his 
class or to the bottom 20 per cent It is strongly recommended 
that even if the present system of examinations and classifying is 
continued, it should be supplemented by giving in the same 
certificate the relative grading of tbc student, say, on a five point 
scale Grade “A’ would mean that a student is in the top 20 per 
cent of those who have been successful at the examination 
1 1 57 We recommend that early measures should be taken to 
abolish payment of remuneration to examiners Evaluation is a 
part of teaching and teachers should be willing to undertake it 
as a part of their duties This is one of the reasons why we have 
recommended an increase in the salary scale of teachers How- 
ever, we recognise that (he load of this work should not be too 
heavy on any teacher and would, therefore, suggest that the 
maximum number of scripts to be examined by a teacher in a 
year should not exceed 500 

Here end the excerpts from the report of the Kotbari Com- 
mission A spirit of trade unionism has entered even m a section 
of examinees There are at times walk outs by examinees when 
the papers set are stiff, Examiners have been intimidated 

Writing about the examinations, one cannot possibly ignore 
the daily press reports, as they catch the eje A report irom 
the Sunday Standard {dated 9 4 1967) is being given below 


Invigilator Knifed to Death 

“Allahabad April 8 (UNI), Mr Chhabi Nath Singh, a teacher, was 
fatally stabbed this morning a t B LI Inter College Examination 
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entre, Mirzapur, by a candidate appearing for the High School 
xamination according to reports received here today 

This is not a stray incident Such cases have increased and 
loohganism by examinees has been escalating 

Worst of all the evaluation of examination papers has ac- 
luired a commercial bias Many examiners, who wield muuencc 
with the appointing authorities, succeed in getting exammcrsnip 
md the number of answer books they receive is much more loan 
they can cope with and not infrequently the answer books are 
examined by the grown up educated sons and daughters pi tne 
examiners or the old pupils of the examiners and the result can 
well be imagined • Even where the examiners appointed set them- 
selves to the task the number of answer books from various 
Boards and universities is so large that the evaluation is cursory 
and a quick work These short cuts in evaluation at times do 
incalculable injustice to the examinees— many fail and others do 
not get the division they are fit for It ts necessary to make a 
rule that no examiner examines more than 500 answer books in a 
year and those who examineby proxy should be debarred from 
exammership A press report is given below It speaks for it self 

Exctipt from the State men dated 12lh September, 1967 
(page 5 columns, 3 and 4) 

Bhagalpur University in a Shabby Hess 

Patna, Sept 11— Institutes and colleges affiliated to Bhagalpur 
University, Bihar, carry a bad reputation as the university has in 
the past been a convenient place for persons to get a degree for 
Rs 175/ or more, according to the report of the University 
Inquiry Commission, reports UNI 

The Commission headed by Mr S P Singh, was set up 
by the Stale Government last year to inquire into the working of 
the universities in Bihar Witnesses wno appeared before the 
Commission and the replies received on the questionnaire issued 
by the Commission have revealed many corrupt practices, includ 
ft? question papers and favouritism to students 
SJSirf 1 °S he exatmnat,on Board It has also come to light 
' r ir m . ear |? was ra mpant m examinations because 

sdeOHnafannii?^ £i WP=a examination centres and the 
selection ot wrong persons for mvigilation work 

bv lh?oW P Pmm Vtnw S0, r= ¥ adlerl wh ° bad be™ punished 
oy me om raina Uni/ersity For serious irre&ulantit*'. wprp 
appointed paper setters or examiners by Bhagalpur University 6 

aled ToUe^c™ thrived oS 0 f0U “ J 'r al somB ,e3chers in the affili 
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unfair means in examinations The Commission found the con 
dition of the affiliated colleges both academically and financially 
exceedingly bad More than 90% of the colleges are m huge 
deficit totalling about Rs 1 crore 

The Commission says that most of the newly started colleges 
have very few students on the rolls and do not pay their teachers 
the preserved scales of pay In some cases, the salaries have not 
been paid for several months The Commission has described 
the Senate of the University as “noisy, cantankerous and futile * 
“Its deliberations have been mostly unacademic, lacking in 
sobriety and dignity and its decisions have mostly been devoid of 
propriety and financial prudence”, it says 

Politics Supreme 

Most of the people who appeared before the Commission or 
answered its questionnaire, were of the view that a number of 
teachers in the Senate were more interested m politics than in 
teaching and research Regarding the Syndicate, the Commission 
has said that there have been groups warring against each other 
and the group alignments have shifted from time to time ‘ The 
business is carried on amidst noisy scenes and shoutings and 
bickerings and although the Syndicate sits longer than perhaps 
any other university, very little constructive work is done ’ 

The Commission has recommended that a committee con- 
sisting of experts drawn from the State universities and from 
outside the State should be appointed to review tbeentire position 
in regard to the examination of private candidates It has recom- 
mended that the status of the governing bodies of affiliated 
colleges should be uniform in all State universities and the State 
University Commission should be vested with power to weed out 
sub-standard colleges It should also lay down stringent condi- 
tions for affiliation 

It has also recommended that each State university should 
have two inspectors to inspect the affiliated colleges periodically 
and to suggest improvements in academic and financial matters ” 

Newspaper reports cannot, in point of accuracy or exacti- 
tude, sawk. wth yidvcval pronouncements oc with reports of the 
commissions appointed by the Government to sift evidence and 
present conclusions But they cannot be ignored either— though 
they may present only one side of the medal, for they present 
atleast a section of the news or views and are useful as sidelights 
We are giving therefore, an excerpt from page 5 of Blits. (an 
important English weekly of Bombay) dated October, 14, 1967 
It is up to the readers to draw what conclusions they please but the 
facts as stated in the memorandum of the postgraduate studen ts 
of the Bombay University do certainly throw a lurid light on the 
examination system as prevalent in the Indian universities Nor 
should these facts be taken as applying to the Bombay university 
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alone Perhaps a number of universities are suffering from the 
type of malady indicated in the following report * 

“Abolish Exams or Charge the System 
By 

Blitz Staff Reporter 

Bombay This is the examination season, the season dreaded by 
honest hard working students, thanks to the corrupt practices 
pievailmg among professors, examiners and supervisors not to 
mention the loopholes in the present examination system 
*,„,?„ Ur , sl08a "7? UTH POWER, designed lo propel youth into 
w P ‘° 8 destiny out of the chaos created by their elders, 

has provoked postgraduate students of the country’s most out- 
stand in g University Bombay Un, vers, ty, o repeal S 5h?coun^ 

Nuisance 

“ grievance related to supervisors 
’Who de°mmni K C .? rrC . Cl 1D , structlons * examination halls 
lhc,r a «'« r taper, to fhe ’know ^nortfeS 8 ,hem 10 show 
because they arebnbed ntS l ° Copy and taIlc dunD S examinations 

the stuS daidrCam aad d ° n ' t a «“d promptly , 0 the needs of 
•Who wilfully get some sludents m(0 lroub|c 

4 Th™\ h nTm„" ^enoSr 0 “ "’ ,0 '" ab '= 

According to students familiar wuh®'h'rp"roblem Sa ' nSlMamiD ' rS 
n,fall|lgJs !S arc “"“P 1 - ^honest and thmk they are 

don't ha y e the lime, 6 ™.?™ the ’work* a ™ matlon Papers as they 
m if* tbey are poorl y P^d k a poor and shoddy 

^•S^aaSaSra.'ss 

Mammer^ SSOrS °P c n C a S dvisc them^ento^ry oS^Sal^'tH 


communal 




7 al| ow their personal IiVc ll,*', , and not Quality 

*-«■ 10 '"n™S7h a, ,rm S a* dd,Slll; «' - -» then 
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*Most of them are ideologically oriented, so that a student 
expressing opinions contrary to the examiner’s “have had it ” 
•They are totally oblivious of students’ feelings and human 
considerations 
Lop sided 

The third grievance is against the examination system as a whole 
Tho show that it is a farce would be an exercise in truisms, but 
it is a hard fact and in no way constitutes progress of education 
With corrupt professors wanting to make an easy buck, leakages 
of question papers are as frequent as ministerial travels 

The whole system is lop sided, and serious students have 
no confidence in it As a supplement to this necessary evil, 
students suggest the need for an internal system of testing 
whereby a large percentage of marks, say, 70 per cent should be 
assigned to regular class work and the rest given for the results 
of examinations This would ensure that a student studies 
throughout the year and does not rely merely on question 
leakages or tips on probable questions which professors un 
fortunately encourage” 

The above press report provides a key hole view of the 
internal state of one university A number of universities would 
present similar conditions if inside view is permitted full exposure 
We now close this chapter and hope the authorities would 
implement reforms, which successive Education Commissions 
have recommended 
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No review of teaching would be complete without reference to 
teachers We have given some figures of teachers ‘J 1 
earlier We are giving below 3 tables which would show the 
latest position 

Table 1 This table gives the number of university colleges, 
government colleges and private colleges As we are going to 
deal separately with the salaries of teachers m (0 university 
teaching departments and university colleges and 00 m affiliated 
colleges, it would be worth while to cast a glance at the com- 
parative figures of various types of colleges, and observe that 
the number of private and affiliated colleges preponderates and 
it is really here that the shoe pinches most for the grades of 
salaries m some of the affiliated colleges are sub standard 

Table II Gives the number of men and women teachers 
from 1949-50 to 1956-57 

Table III Gives the number of professors, readers, 
lecturers etc in the faculties of arts, commerce and law (social 
science subjects) in 1965 66 

Table IV Gives an idea of the number of senior teachers, 
lecturers etc. m affiliated colleges 

TABLE I 


Year University 

Colleges 


Government Pen ate Total 

Colleges Colleges 


1953.5* 

1954- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 53 

1958- 59 

1959- 00 
1900-61 
1961 62 

1962- 63 

1963- 64 


103 

164 

110 

115 

97 

97 


230 513 

2*1 567 

273 621 

305 687 

322 752 

3*2 813 

Hot Available 
*11 1 027 

*53 1,223 

*72 1,333 

*98 ] 48a 


851 

912 

1,004 

1,107 

1,171 

1,252 

1,537 

1,783 

1,933 

2 ,m 
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TABLE II 

Number of Teachers m Colleges and Universities 
Arts and Science Colleges 


Year 

Men 

Women 

1949-50 

14,743 

1,434 

1950-51 

16,932 

5,398 

1951-52 

18,480 

5,746 

1952-53 

18,984 

2,243 

1953-54 

20,716 

2,489 

1954-55 

22,937 

2,720 

1955-56 

24,747 

3,136 

1956 57 

27,230 

36,00 

The above 
colleges 

number does not include teachers 

in technical and special 


TABLE III 

Distribution of Teaching Staff in Universities in the Faculties of 
Arts, Commerce and Law in 1965-66 


Faculty 

Professors 

Readers 

Lectures 

TutorlDemon - 
strators 

Total 

Arts 

418 

749 

3,738 

203 

5,113 

Commerce 

24 

55 

363 

6 

418 

Law 

31 

45 

283 

— 

359 


TABLE IV 

Distribution of Teaching Staff in Affiliated Colleges , 1965-66 

Faculty Senior Teachers Lecturers ^'^/ratars* 0 Total 


Act* 

Commerce 

Law 


1,026 

496 

196 


23,1 55 
2,837 
472 


1569 

175 

14 


28,750 

3,508 

882 
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Without having an idea about the number of teachers who 
suffer the inequity of inadequate salaries it would be difficult to 
visualize the dimensions of the poorly paid sector 

And it is just not a question of injustice from the moral 
point of view for it impinges upon efficiency The quality ot 
teaching depends amongst olber factors upon the quality oi 
teachers and the latter upon what we pay to them The days ot 
selfless dedication are over Modern India is dillerent ironi 
ancient India when teaching used to be the guiding passion of a 
section of intellectuals, to whom imparling instruction anu 
creating replicas of their intellectuality and scholarship was as 

much dear as the birth of a son The son is the physical image 
of the father and the disciple used to be the intellectual image of 
the guru The creation of a number of reflections of the masters 
in erudition was th esunvnum bonum of ancient Indian preceptors 
But that is only past history now To day the mam aim of the 
ninety nine percent of teachers is to eke out a living Teaching 
has become as much mercenary as any other profession Nor are 
teachers to blame for it The economic compulsions have as much 
crushed the community of teachers as any other class of workers 


The University Education Commission (1949) emphasized 
the point of teachers’ salaries The Commission described teacher 
as ‘the corner stone of the arch of education* and observed that 
* the success of the educational process depends so much on the 
character and ability of the teachers that in any plan of Univer- 
sity Reform the mam concern must be for securing an adequate 
staff with qualifications necessary for the discharge of its many- 
sided duties ’ 


Let us hove a look at the grades of salaries — 

For purposes of discussing teachers* salaries in Indian 
universities it would be more convenient to classify teachers 
under two heads (i) those working in the university teaching 
conegeT"^ andumverSlly coUe B cs * ( ,J > those working in affiliated 


1 In 1962-6 J the scale of salaries in tbe university colleces 
and university teaming depai-upcms of Agra Aligarh Allah® 
Andhra. Banares (except Central Hindu CoUegej Bombay 
Burdwan Calcutta, Delhi, Gaubau GonShnS V JabS oar 
Jadavapur, Jammu & Kashmir, Jodhpur Kalf-Jr,, 

Kerala Kurukshetra, Lucknow, Madras arnatak, 

Punjab, Poona, Punjab., 

Vihram and Vishwa Bharati was as follow^ ’ Sh Venkali:sw; ‘r. 


Professor 

Reader 

Lecturer 


Rs 1000-50-1500 
Rs 700-40-1100 
Rs 4C 0-30-640-40-800. 
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This was generally the scale of salaries in the universities 
above named. Slight variations in some particulars as existed 
in some of the universities are noted below : — 

In Aligarh the scale of lecturers stopped at Rs. 640/- in the 
university teaching departments but went upto Rs. 800/- in 
university colleges. In Andhra, the Principal got officiating 
allowance in addition to Professor’s scale of salary. In Jammu 
and Kashmir the Reader’s scale was Rs. 600-50*1000 and that of 
the Lecturer Rs. 350-30-700. la Kurukshetra there was an 
additional junior cadre of Tutors in the pay scale of Rs. 300-2S- 
350. • In Punjab University also the cadre of Instructor/Tutor 
had the scale of Rs- 350-25-450-25-600. The Vikram University 
had two grades of Readers and the junior grade for Readers was 
Rs. 500-25-800. The Lecturers had two grades : (/) Rs 300-20- 
600and (it) Rs. 250-20-500. 

2. The Universities of Baroda, Gujarat, Mysore, Sardar 
Vallabh Bhai, and Annamaiai had the following scales of 
salaries : — 


Professor Rs. 800-50-1250 

Reader Rs. 500-25-800 

Lecturer Rs. 250-20-500. 


3. The grades of salaries in the other university colleges 
and university teaching departments were as follows 
Bhagalpur. Professor Rs. 800-1250, Reader Rs. 350-1000, 
Lecturer Rs. 200-750. 

Magadh. Professor Rs. 850-50-1250, Reader Rs. 350-25-650 
EB-35-1000, Lecturer Rs. 200-20-200-25-320.EB-25-670-EB-20- 
750 . 

North Bengal, has, as regards salaries, 5 grades of Principals, 2 
grades of Senior Lecturers and 4 grades of Lecturers : — 
Principal : (/) Rs. 500-50-1500, (ii) Rs. 500-25-750 (Hi) 
Rs. 600-8 00, (iv) Rs. 300-500. (v) Rs. 300-10-450. Professor/Head 
of the Department Rs. 400-25-700. Senior Lecturer : (0 Rs. 325- 
1000 (ii) Rs. 300-600. Lecturer: (i) Rs. 275-650, (//) Rs. 250-400, 
(Hi) Rs. 150-350, (iv) Rs. 200-500. 

Osmania University. Professor : Rs. 900-50-1250. Reader : (/) Rs. 
900-40-1100, (*f> Rs. 600-30-900. Lecturer : (0 Rs. 650-3O-S0O, 
(ii) Rs. 32S-25-550-EB-25-650. 

Bihar & Ranchi. Principals and Professors : Rs. 850-50-1250. Then 
there are two scales corresponding to Class I and Class II of 
Bihar Government service Class I : Rs. 350-25-650-EB-35-1000 
Class II Rs. 220-20-320-EB-25-670-20-750. 


Utkal. Professor : Two grades : (/) Rs. 800-50-1250, (iY) Rs. 
600-40-900. Readers : Rs. ■ 510-3fc570-EB-30-690-3Q-780-EB^O- 
800. Lecturer: Rs. 260-1 5-320-20-100-30-520-EB-40-6SO-50-780. 
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The above gives a general idea of the scale of salaries as 
they stood in university teaching deparlments and univcrsi W 
colleges in 1962-63. But we have seen # that the number of 
affiliated colleges is much more than university coljeges And 
the salary scales in these affiliated colleges are much lower. The 
position of salaries in the constituent and affiliated colleges, as it 
was in 1962-63, is being stated below : 


Salary Scales in Affiliated Colleges 

Agra. Principal : Rs. 850-1200, («) Rs. 650-900. Head of the 
Department : (0 Rs. 350-800, («) Rs 300-600. Senior Lecturer: 
(0 Rs, 325-625, (uj Rs. 275-550. Junior Lecturer: (j)Rs. 250-500 
00 225-450. 

Where the number of affiliated colleges is large and there 
aredifferent grades in the colleges they have been indicated as 
(i), (») etc. 

Allahabad. Associate Colleges : Principal : Rs. 650-900. Head of 
Department: Rs. 300-600; Senior Lecturer: (0 Rs. 300-600, 00 
Rs 275-550 ; Jr. Lecturer Rs. 225-450. 


Andhra. Principal : CO Rs. 500-800. <*«) Rs. 400-800, (tit) Rs. 4C0-1000 
(fv)Rs. 400-600. Senior Lecturer: (i)Rs. 300^00.(10 Rs 250-500. 
Junior Lecturer : (0 Rs. 200-500, (») Rs. 150-300. 

Banares (Central Hindu College) Principal : Rs. 675 ; Professor/ 
Head of the Department : Rs 1000-50-1500. Reader/Sentor 
Lecturer : Rs. 700-40-1 100, Lecturer : Rs. 400-30-640-40-800. 
Affiliated Colleges : Principal : (0 Rs 650-900, (I«) Rs. 500-800. 
Reader/Senior Lecturer: (i) 300-600. Lecturer: (0 Rs. 225-450, 
00 Rs. 175-350. 

Bhagalpur. Principal : Rs. 500-850. Lecturer : Rs. 200-500. 
Bihar. Principal : Rs. 500-35-850. Lecturer : Rs. 200-500. 

fiowfcay. Constituent Colleges: Principal : Rs. 600-800. Professor 
Rs. 350-650. Lecturer : Rs. 250-550. 


“i!®: hi™? 31 : Rs ' 50 2' 25 ; 7 2°- SeniorLecturer : Rs. 250-10- 
420-15-450. Lecturer : Rs. 150-10-320-15-350. 

Calcutta. Constituent Colleges : Principal : Rs. 350-1200. Pro- 
fessors/Headof the Department :Rs. 300-1200. Senior Lecturer/ 

300, (lORs 175-325 R i25 ' 400> (l ’> Rs - 125-300, (v) Rs. 130- 


G °80o' Rs" 45M50 M *00-1000. (" 0 Rs. 600- 

(0 Rs 400 850 fiilRc lheDe P aUmenV: 

SiSJr- R^I^' T <“0.Rs. 200-600, 00 Rs. 200-450 

(,A Rs 225.5OO f«n L ^ lUrcr - 6 ) Rs, 200-600 

pi; ks. 3UU, (iii) Rs. 200-450, (n)Rs. 200-400, (v)R s . 1 50-250' 
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The above different grades existed in various colleges affiliated 
to the same university 

Gorakhpur Principal Rs 650 900 Head of the Department 
Rs 300 600 Senior Lecturer Rs 275 550 Lecturer Rs 225 450 
Gujarat Principal Rs 600 800 Professor/Head of the Department 
Rs 400 25 700 Senior Lecturer 0) Rs 300 25 600, (it) Rs 300 
15 600 Lecturer Rs 200 15 320 20 500 
Jabalpur Pnnc;pal/Head of the Department Rs 800-40 1000 
Senior Lecturer Rs 400-25 550 25 800 
Jammu & Kashmir Principal Rs 500-40 700 50-1000 Professor 
Rs 450 30 600 40 800 Senior Lecturer Rs 300 20 360 30 600 
Lecturer Rs 250 25 350 30 500 
Kalyam Principal Rs 500 750 Lecturer Rs 250 400 
Kamatak Principal O') Rs 600 1000, (w)Rs 350 1100 Professor/ 
Head of the Department (i) Rs 600 1000 (u) Rs 400 900 
Reader/Senior Lecturer Rs 300 600 Lecturer Rs 230 500 
Kerala Priocipal 0) Rs 500 800 (it) Rs 600 700 (tti) Rs 425 7 00 
(iv) Rs 300 600 Head of the D^partment/Senior Lecturer (i) 
Rs 500-800, («) Rs 475 700 (in) Rs 400 700, (tv) Rs 300 600, 
Lecturer (i) Rs 250 500, (u) Rs 200 400 
Kurukshetra Constituent Colleges Class I Rs 350 125 0 Class II 
Rs 250 750 Class III Rs 200 500 (The same grades as corres 
pond to Punjab Educational Service) 

Lucknow Constituent Colleges Professor Rs 900 40-1100 Readers 
(i) Rs 600-30-900, («) Rs 500 30 800 Lecturer (/) Rs 350 25- 
600 (u) Rs 400 25 650 (id) Rs 250 700 Junior Lecturer Rs 
200 400 

Associate Colleges Principal Rs 650-40 850 50 900 Senior 
Lecturer Rs 300 20 500 25 600 Lecturer (/) Rs 225 15 360- 
15 450, OCRs 275 15 410 20 550, (hi) Rs 200 20 400 
Afagadh Principal Rs 500 35 850 Lecturer Rs 200 20 320 15 
340 EB 20 500 

Marathnada Principal Rs 400 25 7 00 Professor/Head of the 
Department Rs 300 20 400-25 600 Lecturer Rs 200-15 380- 
20 400 

Mysore Professor 0) Rs 600-40 1000 (u) Rs 400 30 700-40 900 
Reader Rs 300-20 400 25 600 Lecturer Rs 230 20-350 25 500 
Nagpur Principal (i) Rs 350-1 100 (n) Rs 600-40 800 (in) Rs 
360 25 600 Prafessor/Head of the Department U) Rs 300-1100 
(n) Rs 400 700 senior Lecturer (i)Rs 300 600 (ft) Rs 250 500 
Lecturer (i) Rs 200 650, (h) Rs 250-350, (»0 Rs 200-500 
Osmama University Principal Rs 600 800 Head of the Department 
Rs 400 25 700 Senior Lecturer Rs 300 25 600- Lecturer Rs 
200 15 320 20 500 
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Punjab. Principal: Rs 600-40-S00 Lecturer: Rs. 200- 15-320-20-500. 

Poona. Principal has the same grade as Professor plus Special 

Pay of Rs. 100/-. Professot : Rs. 300-20-400-25-600. Assistant 
Professor:Rs. 250-15-430-20-450 Lecturer: Rs.200-15-380-20-400- 
Panjabi. Principal :(*) Rs. 350-12qp (u) Rs. 600-40-800. Senior 
Lecturer' 0J Rs- 350-950, (ujRs. 250-750. Lecturer: Rs.200-15- 
320-20-500. „ 

Rajasthan. Principal (post-graduate college) : Rs. S00-50-12UU. 
Principal (Degree College). Rs. 600-40-800. Head of the Depart- 
ment (post-graduate college) :Rs. 500-25-700-30-850. Head of 
the Department (Degree College) : Rs 400-25-700. Lecturer : 
Rs. 250-15-400-25-600. 

Ranchi. Principal : Rs. 500-35-850. Lecturer: Rs. 200-20-220-15- 
340-EB-2Q-5Q0. 

Sardar Vallabh Bhai. Professor/ Head of the Department : Rs. 300- 
15-400. Lecturer Rs. 200-10-300. 


Saugar. Principal: (.) Rs. 800-1 l00,(n)Rs. 600-750, ("0 Rs. 350-850 
(iv)Rs 500-1000, (v)500-850,(w)Rs. 500-800, (wi)Rs. 1C00-1250, 
(viii) Rs. 700-1000, (ix) Rs. 750-1000 Head of the Department : 
Professor : (i) Rs" 350-850, (n) Rs. 300-600. (in) Rs. 400-800. 
Reader /Senior Lecturer/ Asstt. Professor: (i) Rs. 350-850, («)Rs. 
300-600, (in) Rs 310-600. (iv)Rs. 250-550, (v)Rs 360-700. (w) Rs. 
400-700, (>«0 Rs. 250-400. Lecturer :(«)Rs. 225-600, (««) Rs. 275- 
575, (m) Rs. 215-450. 

Shnaji. Professor/Head of the Department: Rs. 300-20-400-25-600. 
Asstt. Professor: Rs. 250-15-430-20-450. Lecturer : Rs. 200-15- 
380-20-400. 


S.N D.T. Reader Rs. 700-40-1100 Lecturer : Rs. 400-30-640-40- 
800. Junior Lecturer: Rs 300-25-350. 

Shn Venkateshwar. Principal. (i)Rs. 600-40-800, (u) Rs. 400-30-700- 
Head of the Department. Rs 400-25-700, (n) Rs. 250-10-400-25- 

jS-wilffimctMr 25 ' 600 - Ucturen (,) Rs ' 20 °- 15 - 

Utkai. Principal /Professor: (i) Rs. 600-40-909. (if) Rs 600-40-800 
oS Hr 3 ^0-32 0 -25- 42 0-3 0 -570-EB-30-600-EB-3Q-780-EB-40- 
y °u. I tie ai a. oi the Department/Reader: (i) Rs 300-70-320-25- 
420-30-570-EB 60-30-780-EB-40-S60 (ii) Rs. 400-25-700 Senior 

"SS m ^ ‘ ‘W; 30 - 1 >«M0-1200, (ii) Rs. 1000-40- 

Asm' pSfe ,, Jf% 40 ^ 2 ?- 5,W - 25 - 7 »M R * 310-fs-340- 
«MS-55^.7M0O®SgIS, ar “ W Rs. 360-15-405-20- 
300-15-40?20-12S 7! SwT^ 20 ;? 10 Ledurcr (i) Rs. 275-15- 
(10 Ri 15O-1M50 ' 0 " 250-25-550, (ni)Rs. 250-15-450, 
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Gujarat Vidyapeeth Principal Rs 400-700 Lecturer 0) Rs 150- 
10 200-15-320 20-400, («) Rs 275-10-300-20 400. 


The University Grants Commission in its annual report for 
1964 65 stated — 


‘The University Grants Commission has been of the opinion 
that everything possible should be done to attract a reasonable 
proportion of our men and women of high intellectual ability 
to the teaching profession The provision of reasonable salaries 
and the essential amenities and incentives for the teaching pro- 
fession is necessary to enable Universities and Colleges to recruit 
and retain sufficiently qualified staff This must be regarded as 
the basic pre-requisite for the maintenance of proper standards 
of education ” 


The University Grants Commission has been providing 
assistance to Universities for introduction of the following scales 
of pay — 

Professor. Rs. 1000 50-1500 

Reader Rs 700-40-1100 

Lecturer R$ 400-30 640-40-800 

Instructors Rs 300 25-350 

The following 39 Universities had till 1964-65 agreed to 
introduce the above-mentioned pay scales .— 


Agra 

Gujarat 

Nagapur 

Aligarh 

Jabalpur 

Osmania 

Allahabad 

Jadavpur 

Panjab 

Andhra 

Jodhpur 

Patna 

Banaras 

Kalyam 

Poona 

Baroda 

Kamatak 

Rajasthan 

Bhagalpur 

Kerala 

Rancht 

Bihar 

Kurukshetra 

Sardar Vallabhbhai 

Bombay 

Lucknow 

Vidyapeeth 

Burdwan 

Madras 

Sagaur 

Calcutta 

Magadh 

S N D.T. 

Delhi 

Marathwadh 

Shri Venkateshwar 

Gauhati 

Mysore 

Vishwa Bharati 


Gorakhpur 


Since then, some more universities have followed suit 
The Education Commission (1964-66) has been the latest 
eminent authority on matters of education and we are giving 
below excerpts which have a bearing on the subject for tbs 
Commission s observations represent the most authentic view, 
on points they have discussed. 
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For facility of reference the para numbers of the report have 
also been stated : 


Average Annual Salaries of Teachers in India 
( 1950-51 to 1965-66) 


Type of Institutions Arerage annual salary of teachers Are t r f*‘ a !L nU<>i 

1 (at current prices) tn salary tn 

~X950 51 1955 56 I9C0-61 1965 66 J95566af 

prices 


Higher Education 






1 University 

3,759 

5,476 

5,475 

6,500 

3,939 

Depmmcnts 

(too) 

(145) 

(146) 

073) 

(105) 

2 Colleges of 

2,696 

3,070 

3,659 

4,000 

2,424 

arts & science 

(100) 

(114) 

(136) 

048) 

(90) 

3 Professional 

3,918 

3,861 

4,237 

6,410 

3,035 

colleges 

(100) 

(93) 

(107) 

062) 

(93) 

Cost of living inde* 


123 

165 


for working class 


95 


National income 
per head of popu- 
lation (at current 

267 

255 

326 

424 


prices) 

(100) 

(96) 

(122) 

(159) 



N B : The figures within brackets give the index of growth on 
the basis ofl950-5 MOO 

3 06 The Commission made a study of the remuneration of 
teachers m alt the States and UnionTerntones It revealed 
two major weaknesses : 

(1) Inter-State Differences There are substantial differences 
in the remuneration of teachers from State to State. 

(2) Intra-State Differences Even within a State, there are 
variations in remuneration At the university stage salaries 
vary from faculty to faculty The teachers in affiliated colleges 
do not have the same scales of pay as those in universities .. 

$® 4 ,. bee P a stror) 8 demand for the abolition of these 
L ;,L has , b .“ a suggested that the first type of vana- 
f!iT in p ted or re duced to the minimum by adopting 
pay S' 1 * ad J“rttrcntin allowances for inevi- 
shniUdSi'on'^hJ'^" 1 " K m ? 1 ot ll ™8 and that the second 
proposal n«d t a > closcr P exumiuaUon nC,P * C ° f Par “ y ' B °‘ h ,bKC 
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3 08 National Scales of Pay The demand for the introduction 
of national scales of pay for all categories of teachers vs support- 
ed unanimously by teachers’ organizations We found that 
the proposal had a ready acceptance in higher education because 
of the developments in the post-independent period The 
University Education Commission recommended that the multi- 
plicity of scales of pay which then existed in the universities 
and colleges should be reduced to the minimum and that an 
attempt should be made to adopt national scales of pay for 
teachers in higher education This recommendation was broadly 
accepted and some action to implement it has since been taken. 
The UGC is attempting to introduce common scales of pay 
for different categories of teachers in the universities and similar 
scales of pay for teachers m affiliated colleges Attempts for the 
introduction of common scales of pay are also being made with 
a fair amount of success, in respect of engineering institu- 
tions It is true that m spite of all that has been done during 
the last ten years, there are still considerable variations in (he 
scales of pay of teachers in higher ed-cation But the important 
point is that the general principle of adopting national scales 
of pay has been broadly accepted , and all that is needed is to 
make a more determined effort to move forward on the lines 
already set. This is a comparatively simpler issue 
3 09 Principle of Parity With regard to the intra-State differences 
we recommended, that the remuneration of teachers working 
under different managements should also be the same and that 
all teachers having the same qualifications and the same res- 
ponsibilities should have the same, or at least similar remunera- 
tion and conditions of work and service. 

(i) Higher Education There is a good deal of disparity m 
the remuneration of teachers of different categories in 
higher education For instance, the remuneration of 
teachers in different faculties is not the same the teachers 
xn the faculties of engineering and medicine are paid higher 
than those in humanities There is also a difference in 
most parts of the country, between the salaries given to 
teachers in universities and those given to teachers in 
affilated colleges. In many States, teachersm government 
colleges do not get the scales of pay given to university 
teachers, although their remuneration is often much better 
than that of teachers in affiliated colleges Wc recommend 
that these differences should be reduced to the minimum 
and efforts made to eliminate them gradually 


3 10. General Principles for Pension of Salaries. In making our 
proposals for the revision of the remuneration or teachers wc 
have kept the following principles in view 

(i) At the university stage the remuneration of teachers 
should be broadly comparable with that of the senior 
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services of the Government so that a fair prop wj™gf * 
top talent in the country is attracted to the prolession 
of teaching and research What is important here is that the 
salaryof avice chancellorshould be about the same as itb 
of a Secretary to the Union Government 
salary of a university professor should be thc , s £™® 
the maximum m the senior scale of the IAS . and for ^out 
standing professors, higher salaries comparable to super- 
time scales of pay of the IAS should be available 
3 1 1 Recommendations on Salaries of Teachers In the light of these 
general principles we propose the following scales of pay — * 
Teachers Remuneration 


Teachers in-» Lecturer 

affilated l Junior scale Rs 300 25 600 

colleges J Senior scale Rs 400 30 640 40>800 

Senior Lecturer/Reader 

Rs 700-40 1100 
Principal I Rs 700-40 1100 

II Rs 800 50-1250 

III Rs 1000-50-1500 


N B The p r oporbon of lecturers in the senior scale to those in 
the junior scale should be progressively improved By the 
end of the fifth plan, this proportion should be raised to 
about 75% on an average. 

Teachers m -i Lecturers Rs 400 40-800 50-950 
university \ Reader Rs 700 50 1250 

departments J Professor Rs 1100-50 1300-60 1600 

N B (1) The proportion of junior to senior posts (l e Readers/ 
Professors) is about 3 I at present m the universities 
U, corresponding ratio for affiliated colleges is 5 1) 
We should gradually move in the direction of raising 
it to 2 1 


(2) One third of the professors should be in the senior 
scale of Rs 1600-1800 Special scales should be intro 
dimed tor ewxpUorwdVy meritorious persons and in 
selected centres of advanced studies 

A H, r ?' 3 'u e 3 P t\!‘^ C Proposail J ot Reform at the Unnersity Stage 
recommendations of the University Education 
Commission and the work done by the UGC during the last ten 

sSlMo?Mv e onlL'? PIOV . ei i enl has been made '"regard to the 
rf afaSch un ‘versity stags The multiplicity 

Ih ' past bas bcan reduced and the new 
5^-Jgff f 1 . ™ m °. re . comparable to those m the senior 
rvices of the Government of India National 
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SCa « t°^ P a y ^ ave ^ ecn suggested for teachers in universities and 
in affiliated colleges and these are being increasingly adopted by 
the institutions concerned We also welcome the recent decision 
or the Government of India, on the recommendation oftheUGC, 
to sanction the new scales of pay for university teachers which 
have been indicated above The main points to be considered 
in this context, therefore, are two (a) implementation of these 
proposals, and ( b ) relating them to improvement in quality and 
qualifications of teachers 

3 13 To facilitate the introduction of these scales at an early 
date and especially in private institutions which are so numerous 
we recommend that assistance from the Centre be provided to 
meet the additional expenditure on a sharing basis of 80 per cent 
from the Central funds and 20 per cent by the State Government 
and that, in the case of private colleges, the Central assistance 
may even be provided on a 100 per cent basis Such assistance 
should continue during the fourth plan period ; and, in the mean- 
while, steps may be taken by the State Governments to devise an 
appropriate system of grant m aid for placing the revised scales 
on a permanent basis [Our proposals on this subject have been 
discussed elsewhere (Chapter XIII of the Commission s Report) 1 
Teachers in Universities In regard to the qualifications and 
selection procedures for university teachers we agree with the 
recommendations made by the Model Act Committee which we 
quote for ready reference 

3 20 Promotional Prospects Unfortunately the promotional 
prospects for teachers are poor at almost all stages, and it is this 
aspect rather than the scales of pay as such that often deter 
talented persons from joining the profession Steps should 
therefore be taken to see that good promotional prospects are 
provided at all stages of education, not only for improving 
qualifications, but for rewarding good teaching For this, we 
make the following proposals — 

Unnersity Stage The following measures may be considered — 

(а) An ad hoc temporary post in the higher grade should be 
created for a lecturer or a reader who has done outstand- 
ing work and who cannot be given his well-earned 
promotion because no suitable posts are vacant He 
should then be absorbed against an appropriate perma- 
nent post as soon as it becomes available Before such 
promotions arc made, the work of the persons concerned 
should be evaluated by a specially constituted expert 
committee and the approval of the UGC obtained An 
arrangement of this type already exists m the CSIR and 
ICAR 

(б) In some departments where outstanding work is done 
the number of posts at the professors* level should be 
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determined on the requirements of the department and 
should not be arbitrarily restricted to one 
(cl If the services of an outstanding person are to be 
1 retained or obtained at the professio nal level, it should be 
open to the university concerned, m consultation wnn toe 
UGC to offer a suitable remuneration even beyond tne 
special scale of Rs 1600 1800 Each case should be con- 
sidered on ns merits and considerable elasticity should ue 
permitted in fixing salaries 

Relating Salaries to Costs of Living Two othere points which 
have often been raised in the discussions with us, deserve notice 
The first of these relates to the adjustments in salaries consequent 
upon a rise in prices It has been suggested that after salaries 
have been revised adequately m line with present price levels, 
a machamcal formula should be adopted to adjust them to future 
movements in the cost of living as has been done, for instance, 
in the case of industrial workers While we realize the need to 
link salaries with the cost of living we think that this can be 
better done through the principle of pamy We have recom- 
mended that all salaries of teachers should be revised every five 
years , and we have also recommended the principle of parity 
under which the dearness allowance to be paid to all teachers 
should be related to those of government servants This will 
ensure adequate adjustments of salaries and allowances to move 
ments in cost of living 


3 25 A study of the salary structure in educationally advanced 
countnes reveals some interesting points In some countries, e g , 
the USSR, teaching is among the best professions In most 
of them, a wage comparable with other professions is assured 
salaries at the university level are generally high enough to attract 
reasonable proportion of the best talent m the country The 
gap between the salaries of university and school teachers is 
narrow Even the highest salaries show a reasonable relationship 
to the national dividend , and the salary is related, not so much 
to the institution in which the teacher works, as to his qualifies* 
Uons It is because of these factors that these nnimtries can 


. , - these factors that these countnes can 

support large expansion of education and also attract a fair 
proportion of talented persons to the teaching profession 
3 J6 The reorganisation of the salary structure for teachers on 
these lines is not generally feasible in a developing country where 
the general situation is exactly the opposite For instnnci*. 


exactly the opposite For instance 
“dividend? tea * CrS arc blEher ' v,lh “fcrara '» the rational 


o h tL?rab?c? f ^m', rS S°? pare unfavourably with those of 
other public servants which are even higher , and 

diffcrenUevcls 6 t * 1 ^" ercnces between the salaries of teachers at 
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The basic reason for this situation is that the salaries of the 
superior ranks in government service are fixed very high with- 
out any reference to the economic capacity of the people The 
origin of this is often purely historical, as in our own country. 
Under the imperial regime, the salaries of the superior govern- 
ment servants were fixed, not in relation to the national dividend 
of the Indian people, but with reference to salaries prevailing in 
England Consequently, salaries of the superior government 
servants (who were mostly Englishmen) came to be far above the 
economic capacity of the Indian people Even when Indians 
were recruited to government services, these salaries were not 
reduced because it was not politically expedient to make any 
marked distinction between ihem and ihe expatriate officers 
Hence the salaries of government servant as a class came to be 
fixed at a much higher level than what the country could afford 
This position did not create any difficulties so long as the total 
volume of governmental services was limited, but it soon became 
the main bottleneck preventing the proper development of all 
social services in general and of education in particular A 
solution was, therefore, attempted by the adoption of three 
questionable devices 

—Even m the government service, the teachers were paid lower 
than other categories of employees who had the same (or even 
inferior) qualifications and responsibilities , 

—The bulk of educational enterprise was placed not in the public 
or State sector, but under local bodies and m the private 
sector , 

—The principle of parity was rejected and teachers in local autho- 
rity and private schools were paid at lower rates 

We have recommended that these dubious methods should 
be given up forthwith If this is done and all teachers are to be 
paid adequately and on the basis of parity, there are only two 
ways in which the problem can be solved either the salaries of 
all government servants should be reduced— which cannot be 
done unless all incomes are regulated— or the expansion of 
education w)) have to be restricted Swce the tetter is neither 
desirable nor possible, the basic dilemma becomes clear , the 
State is not able to regulate at/ incomes and reduce the salaries 
of other public servants, and it does not have the money to give 
justice to teachers by raising their salaries to a level comparable 
to that of other Government servants 

3 27 The onl> rational way out of the situation would be to 
revise all salaries and base them, not on the historical legacies of 
the past, but on our needs for services and the economic capacity 
of our society to bear the financial burden This would imply a 
substantial downgrading of many safaris and a drastic levelling 
down of other incomes If such attempts were made, teachers 
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would be ready to p!ay their part, although they resist, and 
rightly so, any attempt to keep their salaries only at a lower level 

Here end the observations of the Education Commission 
1964-66 We would like to end this chapter with the above 
observations, but must state that even the scales of salaries recom- 
mended are not sufficient to draft the cream of intelligentsia into 
teaching service 

As long ago as 1921, a similar idea was mooted, that 
unless the scales of salary of teachers in universities ranked with 
the higher services in the educational field there would be little 
temptation for the best brains to enter the field of education It 
is true some people have preference for the teaching line, irres- 
pective of emoluments and they find teaching more congenial 
temperamentally than any other line, but such in born predilections 
apart, the teaching line should be financially tempting to attract 
the best of talents And with such a background of reasoning the 
scale of salaries m newly started universities, such as Lucknow, 
were fixed as follows — 


Professors Rs 1000-1500 

Readers Rs 500-1000 

Lecturers Rs 250- 500 

In those days, the purchasing power of the rupee was good 
and the above scales of salaries were attractive enough But the 
purchasing power of the rupee has unfortunately so much 

d ,k wn lb 3 ' lh , 5S5 , 0eu , :5s bav = 111,15 rel avance, m lerms of 
satisfying the needs of a family now 

follow™! table would“low“ b3s bccn 80, ”« "P 35 ,hc 


1914 =100 

1938 1939 =102 

1940-1941 =123 

1941 1942 =144 

1942 1943 =212 

1943 1944 =393 

1945 1946 =373 

1947 1948 =434 

1948 1949 =542 

1949 1950 =550 

1950-1951 =6 og 
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In 1950 51 the consumer price index was again taken as the 
base and the comparative consumers’ price index numbers 
(working class) have n«en spirally as follows — 


Year 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Delhi 

Madras 

1950 51 

100 

100 

100 

100 

1951 52 

104 

102 

107 

105 

1952 53 

109 

96 

106 

102 

1953-51 

115 

97 

105 

103 

1954 55 

113 

93 

101 

103 

1955 56 

106 

90 

99 

99 

1956 57 

112 

99 

110 

112 

1957-58 

1 18 

104 

111 

116 

1958 59 

126 

108 

116 

125 

1959 GO 

132 

110 

117 

134 

1960 61 

133 

111 

119 

It* 

1961 62 

l-l 

114 

126 

147 

1962 63 

140 

120 

128 

149 

1963 64 

145 

— 

— 

152 

1964 65 

166 

- 

- 

165 


During the last two years, there has been galloping inflation 
The all India figure for September, 1967 is 214 The purchasing 
power of the rupee has dwindled so much that even a salary of 
Rs 1,000 has the purchasing power of about Rs 150/ or less 
It is difficult to imagine the pitiable state of poverty of most of 
the teachers The condition »n affiliated colleges is worse it is to 
give a peephole into the economic misery of the Indian teachers 
that detailed figures of salaries have been provided in preceding 
pages 

The intrinsic value of the Indian rupees has been reduced 
to less than fifteen naya paisa l 
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The report on the teaching of social sciences in fiulian umvcrsities 
would be incomplete if «e do not give a glimpse of the student 
unrestand the baneful influence it has exerted, and is exerting 
mer studies The teachers, the taught, what is taught and how 

« IS taught are the four sides of the quadrangle. What is taught 
has been dealt with in subsequent chapters at length— we have 
mad<* an attempt to give in detail as far as limitatations ol space 
would permit— the syllabi prescribed for the various disciplines 
But the factor of ‘the taught’, that is students, constitutes an 
important pivot on which, in a way, turns the whole super- 
structure of higher education, and the student unrest has been 
assuming such an alarming posture that it has vitiated the entire 
university atmosphere Note is taken in these pages, that the present 
report is not only for the benefit of Indian readers, but a large 
number of foreigners seeking information on points connected 
with teaching in India and while for the first category of readers, 
we may not take pains of quoting chaptcrand verse, for they are 
all too familiar with the waves of student indiscipline which arc 
rising higher and higher and submerging increasingly the high- 
land of education, we have to acquaint our foreign readers with 
the gruesome picture that the restiveness has created, for to this 
category of readers detailed daily press reports in India are no 
easily available and what small items filter through a variety of 
news services and appear in their papers are much too inadequate 
to give a graphic picture of the increasing dimensions of the 
dynamic revolt that is seething in the student community in 
India 

We shall first quote Shn P B Gajendragadkar, retired 
Chief Justice of India, who is now the Vice Chancellor of the 
Bombay University In hts foreword dated 9 12 1966 to the 
‘Politics of Mass Violence’ edited by S P Aiyar, he states 

*' On March 16, 1966 the police had to open fire in 
Madhya Pradesh on a violent mob which consisted mainly of 
students who were determined to protest against the suspension 
of tne Higher Secondary Examination following the leakage of 
some question papers Ever since then we have witnessed ex- 
plosion of violence in different places and unfortunately in these 
violent explosions students have participated in a large measure 
The unrest among she students and the explosion of 
uolence to n Inch it led can be regarded as a part of the general unrest 
from uhich the community at large is suffering today Iq regard to 

S JU‘ , umversmes » besides the factors to which I 

have ju,t referred there are certain other factors special to the 
university life which may have played iheir part m aggravating 
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the situation Where students live in large numbers m the campus 
of the university, the corporate life may lead to the development 
of healthy tendencies or may result in restlessness among the 
students Our methods of education need to be revised, our 
system of examinations suffers from some infirmities cur 
administration of universities is often charged with irregularities, 
and there appears to be lack of understanding and imagination 
on the part of teachers and university administrators , m some 
cases lack of communication between the student community and 
the teachers can also be said to be the general feature of university 
life where violence has erupted Political parties sometimes take 
part in encouraging if not instigating troubles in the campuses 
The presence of professional students who are more interested in 
propagating their political ideology and the policy and phifoso 
phy of the political party to which they belong is also a contri- 
butory factor I feel that it would be worth while for sociologists 
to make a thorough inquiry into the recent cases of students 
violence If an enquiry is properly made it would be possible 
for us to find out reasons which led to the explosion of students’ 
anger in the last four months ” 

The observations coming as they do from a retired Chief 
Justice bear the stamp of authenticity as well as dispassionate 
judgment But an inference by howsoever high quarters cannot 
give a full idea of the details and the depth ot malady or how wide 
is the rampage and the extent of devastation it has caused 

Universities have been closed down for months The 
colleges have bad to shut down Ibwr doors The violence by 
students has been so compelhngtbat it was physically impossible 
to keep open universities and the large number of colleges situated 
in the trouble zone where the student community threw law and 
order to the four winds and resorted, to the full, to physical 
force and intimidation Fire and arson in a university campus 
have become frequent Long pitched battles between the police 
and the students no longer surprise Indian newspaper readers 
Whether the police should enter a university campus only when 
called or permitted to do so by the vice chancellor and thus 
abdicate the normal duties of maintaining law and order or 
function normally in the areas, which are the trouble-spots— or 
not, whether they be educational institutions, has assumed a 
controversy and become a debating point in our legislatures and 
houses of parliament Nor have the student community contain- 
ed to any particular locality or area their battles with the forces 
of law and order Roads and streets have been unsafe due to 
hooliganism and the cinemas restaurants and public places have 
also had to bear the brunt of senseless destruction The student 
frenzy has at times generated raob-violencc and on not a few 
occasions one has been vonderrng whether one is reading of 
misbehaviour by Indian students in some part of India or an 
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account of Indonesian students, who ate a political force w rthat 
country or of the Chinese red guards bringing about, at the point 
of bayonet, a cultural revolutton We would, however, not 1 he 
n ,, r readers to accept our observations as the last word on toe 
subject There is nothing so reliable as a statement by a third 
par {y and we are giving below some excerpts from the press 
Surmg the thrae weeks ot September, 1967 Obviously, it u not 
possible to cover here the entire period of eleven years 1956 67 
and we are, therefore, confining references in the press, to me 
disturbances during September, 1967 or thereabout Below is a 
press report as published in the Sidesman dated 24 9 1967 
Delhi, Kotah, Jaipur, Mathura, Calcutta 
Student Trouble in 5 Cities 
Curfew in Indore, Troops Alerted 
Delhi Buses Stoned Arrests in Kotah 

Differing factors led to student trouble in five widely distant 
major cities on Saturday Indore saw the worst, with students 
attacking students tension and troops being alerted Calcutta 
came off lightly with a Senate meeting being adjourned after 
diatribes by student leaders and a scuffle for possession of tne 
microphone 

Delhi students didn’t “miss ’ the bus, their stones found 
the mark Lathis and tear gas were used to disperse a student 
mob which menaced the Collcctorate at Balasorc Many police- 
men were injured by stones Kotah students were on the rampage, 
demanding that the pass mark be reduced from 45 to 33% 
Section 144 Cr PC seemed to have quietened things down 

To begin at the beginning a 19 hour curfew says UNI was 
enforced in Indore and the army alerted at 10 45 a m on Saturday 
when a mob of students of a college tried to defy the prohibitory 
order Earlier, there were violent clashes between students and 
police pickets holding them back The police used canes to 
disperse the students TheSuprintendent of police Mr S P Mishra, 
and the Co'lector Mr R P Kapoor, sustained injuries There 
was tension on Friday following a clash between students of two 
Indore colleges Early on Saturday the Rajmata of Gwalior 
told one group of students not to take the law into their own 
hands and promised aa inquiry into the clash, but to no avail 
the situation worsened when 200 students reported to have been 
armed with bamboos sticks and’knives attacked a rival croup 
of students, resulting in 35 students being injured, five seriously 
. * Depu ^ Chief Minister, Mr VK Saklecha, who 

tn l | S *«i 10W Tu “fe re t An additional police force is 
S”®! ?? l .S ’SSSf® Minister, Mr Govmd Nanm 

Singh, is m touch with Indore Sixty five ocodIc includine 16 
students, had been arrested till Saturday ewmSg, S 

, n ,« r , i°/„’°,!!', e „ c “ rf ? w 'l ,0, ' c = re P or ‘e< i t!'n students held up 
a passenger tram and a goods tram and stoned them The 
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Rajmata* was reported mobbed by students on her way bach to 
the Residency after her address to students of the Gujarati 
College A member of her party said her car was hit and some 
damage caused but the Rajmata escaped unhurt The Rajmata, 
who arrived in Indore Jaie on Friday night was due to leave for 
Bombay by air on Saturday morning but has cancelled her trip. 
Delhi Student violence spread to colleges in different parts of 
the city Students of an engineering college in Kashmere 
Gate set Gre to a thatched roof m the college premises and 
broke window panes in the college building They are reported 
to have obstructed the fire brigade and stoned the fire fighting 
units Timely action by police prevented serious damage 
Several DTU buses were stoned in Kalkajt Glass panes of the 
buses were smashed The students are reported to have done 
this because of the ‘misbehaviour’ of a bus conductor A large 
crowd of students collected outside a college in Lodi Road, 
scene of Friday s disturbances Police officials asked them to 
go into the college as section 144 has been imposed in the area 
They did so, but a few stones were thrown from behind the 
college wall 

Jaipur An order under section 144 Cr P C has been promul- 
gated in two localities of Kotah following the strike by poly 
technic students for the fourth day on Saturday Four persons, 
including two students were arrested The students want the 
pass mark reduced from 45 to 33% , also that the result dec 
jared in May be amended accordingly Twelve students of the 
polytechnic arrested for allegedly destroying or damaging 
college property, have been released on bail Students of 
Udaipur Polytechnic are on strike in sympathy with the Kotah 
students Students of Jodhpur polytechnic have been on strike 
since Friday 

Mathura About 400 sludents of an intermediate college smashed 
several tubehgbts and English signboards on shopsmMathura 
on Saturday evening The students were protesting against 
the imposition of English They fled when the police made a 
lathi charge 

Calcutta Our Calcutta office reports that for the first time m 
the history of Calcutta University, a meeting of the Senate 
broke up in confusion on Saturday after a scramble by rival 
student groups for an opportunity to vent their grievances 
before the Senate Following demonstrations by students 
before the meeting began a member requested the Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr B Malik, to permit a student representative 
to read out a petition But the meeting had to be adjourned 
after four to five minutes when petitions gave way to speeches 


'The mother of Hit Highness GxraUor 
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by student leaders, followed in turn by secures for possession 
of microphone 


A special convocation was held before the meeting to 

confer an honorary D Lilt posthumously on Mr Satish Chandra 
Ghosh The convocation, in which the Governor Mr Diiarma 
Vira, was present went off peacefully, but the students who were 
waiting in the compus for the function to end shouted slogans 
describing the Governor as “a CIA agent" when be was getting 
into his car The demonstration was now on in earnest Groups 
of students shouted slogans condemning the Vice Chancellor. 
Registrar and treasurer of the University as “CIA agents’ and 
criticised the Calcutta University Act as “undemocratic". They 
demanded that the university should dissociate itself from the 
Ford Foundation Groups of demonstrators soon converged 
on Darbhanga Hall where the Senate meeting was to begin 


Vociferous 


The shouting became more vociferous as other groups of students, 
including girls, went up the stairs to Darbhanga Hall Many 
went inside, and for a time, half a dozen different slogans were 
heard The members of the Senate sat in silence One member. 
Professor Rajkumar Chakravartv suggested that a student should 
be allowed to read a petition, A petition was read by a com- 
merce student, then came one from students of ancient Indian 
history and culture , a third condemned the Calcutta University 
Act 


Professor Chakravarty, at this stage, appealed to the 
students to leave, but another member Professor Nirmal Chandra 
Bhauacharya argued that since the Senate had agreed to hear 
some petitions, it ought to permit the other students to have 
their say The demonstrators cheered the professor and extem- 
pore speeches took o\er Professor Dahp Chakravarty protested 
the personal attacks on a particular teacher Pandemonium 
began with rival groups struggling to grab the microphone With 
the situation deteriorating fast, Dr A B. Mukherjee proposed an 
adjournment {notion which was seconded The Senate was 
adjourned until October 6 and the members left the hall 

Cu l!?t „n^rl 1 H C ,^i ed i-«n h ‘ s . and tcar S as 10 disperse students who 
Ba,asore andhad ransacked 
furniture About 50, including 35 policemen, ‘{he Superintendent 
and Deputy Superintendent of Police and the District Magistrate of 

£S5SF S0In= ° f lhe mJ “ Icd h3vc bccn Emitted 

dunn«he U lhra\f -J 01 ? at “^Pahan-how students behaved 
aregnenbdow b Some press reports from Indian Express 
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Alwar Students Teargassed 

Jaipur September 6 The anti English agitation gripping the 
world of educatiou in Rajasthan took a violent turn today with 
the police using teargas to disperse a crowd of students at the 
Alwar station The police was reported to have fired teargas 
shells when the students became rowdy and started pelting stones 
at trams It had even to fire some shots m the air when the 
students proceeded from (here to the post office A number of 
arrests have # been made in this connection and the situation is 
stated to be ‘under control The demands of thestudentsincluded 
making English an optional subject at the degree level and the 
opening ot post graduate classes at Alwar college The State 
Government has already decided to open these classes from the 
next academic session 

32 Held in Alwar 

Jaipur, September 7 Thirty two persons, including 12 students, 
were arrested by the police yesterday in Alwar in connection with 
the violent incidents at the railway station and the post office 
The 12 students were however released on bad today while the 
others were reported to be still m custody Theiraguatton is 
against English and for the opening of postgraduate classes in 
Alwar According to official sources, the students pelted stones 
at trains and damaged a signal at the station yesterday, thus 
forcing the police to use teargas to disperse them These anti- 
Enghsh agitators were also reported to have pelted stones at the 
post office whereupon the police fired a few shots in the air to 
scare them away The students observed a black day m Alwar 
today in protest against the arrest of their colleagues They wore 
black arm bands to display their annoyance Lite was otherwise 
reported to be normal with shops working as usual The shops 
were closed yesterday when the news of tear gasing the students 
and of rowdyism spread in the town 

Bikaner 

Jaipur September 8 Bikaner college students, including girls, 
observed one day token strike today to protest against what 
they called anti Hindi policy of Rajasthan Government They 
support the stand taken by Jaipur and Udaipur students against 
retaining of English They took out a procession and demonstrated 
before the collectorate and dispersed peacefully after submitting 
a memorandum to the Collector 

Rajasthan Students to End Strike 

Jaipur, September 9 According to present indications, the 
present anti English agitation now going on m Rajasthan will in 
all probability be withdrawn, especially when the university has 
decided not to count the marks of general English, general Hindi 
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aod general education or history of Indian 

in the divisions of students now in the first ^ year Th y 

however, hate to dear these three compulsory subjects oeiori- 

their final year results are declared 

Stir Over English 

‘Quit Hostel’ Notice to Students 

Jaipur, September 11 The Rajasthan University authorities 
today ordered degree college students in Jaipur to vacate the 
hostels as a crowd of about three hundred anti English agitators 
attacked the office of the Director of the College Education oi 
the State Government Mr R S Kapur At noon today about 
three hundred students of Maharaja’s College marched to the 
university campus and demonstrated here Later they attacked 
the office of the Director of College Education, pelted stones and 
smashed window panes They also damaged the car of the 
Director and about sixty cycles parked in the office premises 
The agitators shouted slogans * Mr Kapur Murdabad and 
even threatened to set fire to the offiicc building The situation 
was however averted by Mr Kapur and bis Deputy Director 
who refused police intervention Some employees were also 
reported to have received minor injuries as a result of stone 
pelting The students virtually ' gheraoed’ 1 the office of Director 
for about three hours About 12,000 students came this 
morning to attend their classes but were disappointed to find that 
the college was being closed again under instructions from 
Rajasthan University In a statement Mr Damodar Lai Vyas, 
Home Minister, condemned the attack on the office of the 
Director of College Education and said that it did not “behove 
the students’ The Home Minister warned that the Slate 
Government would not tolerate such acts of rowdyism and 
violence and would not hesitate to take stern legal action against 
those indulging in such illegal activities 
Anti English Stir Takes New Turn 

Jaipur September 12 The anu English agitation now going on 
m Rajasthan, took a new turn here today when students of a 
local college started erasing the number plates in English of 
private vehicles with coal tar According to official sources they 
disfigured about 60 such number plates About 400 students 
,n p a P ro , cessi °n to Rajasthan University campus 

“fy 8 o d f SSSSS? S ' 8 " b ° ardS Wlb ,hC ‘ Th = 

Rajasthan Varsity Closes Colleges 

Jaipur, September 13 The anti English agitation now going on 
here has force d the University of Rajafthan "o dole a fl ?ts 

1 Murdabad -a slogan i deman ding death as vindication 

or place bya'crowd u* * year 11 “f 3 "* encircling a person 

person or place threatening manner and thus illegally confine a 
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colleges and postgraduate teaching classes with effect from 
tomorrow till October 2 The four university colleges are 
Maharaja’s, Maharam’s, Rajasthan and Commerce. The univer- 
sity authorities and teachers it further said, were shocked at the 
manner in which the students had conducted their agitation It 
said “These student agitators have resorted to unconstitutional 
methods like disrupting the postgraduate classess which were 
otherwise functioning smoothly” The university also expressed 
shock at the treatment meted out to Mr R S Kapur, Director 
of College Education Meanwhile, about 800 students today 
took out a procession and damaged soro* cinema and private 
hoardings written in English Thev also threatened to disfigure 
English hoardings again if the traders and others did not remove 
them within two or three day’s time The State Government has 
already advised principals of Government and aided colleges in 
the State to close their institutions if they apprehend any student 
trouble 


Anti English Stir Continues 

Jaiour. September 14 The anti English agitation launched by 
the degree college students here is continuing despite the closure 
nf Ru isthan University The students of boys college today 
forced the closure of local schools. Earlier, the y hc, d a protect 
meeting and continued their campaign for the removal of hoard- 
“Is m English Batches of students went round the city and 
tried to persuade the traders to replace their English board! by 
Hindi 
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Polytechnics Closed 

Jaipur, September 27 (PTI) Polytechnics in. Jodhpur, Udagnng 
Bikaner, Alwar and Bharatpur have been closed for an indehmic 
period following strike by students in support of their demand 
according to reports received here . ” 

September is generally an uncontroversial month, it does 
neithersynchronisc with the commencement of the acadenuc >e 
nor with its close and we have picked out September, 196/ omy uv 
random, to acquaint our readers with the student disturbances 
Let us have a look at Delhi— how the capital of India fared in 
this respect 


'Upset* Delhi K A Students Gherao Vice-Chancellor 
New Delhi, September 7 The agitation of the failed M A 
students (who are demanding a revival of the III Division) took 
a serious turn today when they gheraoed members of the Univer- 
sity Academic and Executive Councils, including the Vice Chance- 
llor, Registrar and Proctor, for over seven hours At midnight 
students were still squatting outside the Council Hall refusing to 
let the university officials leave Matters came to a head today 
with the Academic Council’s decision that M A ‘Pass* degrees 
would not be awarded to those students who have secured less 
than 50 percent marks in the past two years For over two 
months the Academic Council had debated the feasibility and 
implications of such a move, and finally decided against it at 
today’s meeting The University Executive Council which met 
immediately after, also endorsed the view that the present rule 
requiring M A students to obtain 50 per cent marks to pass 
would continue to operate 


Slogans 

This, however, did not satisfy the hundred odd students who had 
gathered outside the Council Hall hoping to hear that the univer- 
sity would grant III division degrees with retrospective effect 
from 1965 These wishful thoughts when frustrated erupted 
into a violent demonstration outside the university office, slogans 
were shouted condemning practically all the senior university 
olhcials When the Academic Council meeting started at 4 p m 
‘m fCci , ^ dc . nts staged ‘dharna’ outside, determined 
C ‘ MKVM * astnbtis leave unless the 
matter was finally decided one way or another 

nroeeM^?/ih^ n r-?u r i Sa !i S0 f t00 K. part m lIie somewhat rowdy 
EJS £ thiS' ‘iSSK? 4, forw , hen thc decision was taken, con- 
SwJ Dots were &Si ns vioknt shouting followed Some 
uower pots were smashed and dire threats aired. 

College Strike Off 

whS wem* The students of Hastmapur College 

wno went on strike here yesterday called it off unrondition ally 
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today and returned to their classes The students demanded the 
immediate formation of a college union and the relaxation of 
ngid rules 
Students* Ultimatum 

New Delhi, September 8 The Action Committee of (failed) 
M A students, Delhi University, decided today that the hunger- 
strike by one of its members will continue indefinitely The 
Action Committee has given the university authorities 10 days to 
retract from its ‘unjustihed* stand, in the absence of which it has 
threatened a ‘general strike* This comes as a sequel to the 
gherao and dharna* which followed yesterday’s Academic 
Council meeting which decided against the granting of M A. 
‘Pass’ (third division) degrees with retrospective effect from 1965 
Students Boycott Classes 

New Delhi, September 11 Students of the Pusa Polytechnic 
boycotted their classes here today The students had earlier 
submitted a memorandum to the Principal demanding better 
medical facilities, common room and drinking water An ulti- 
matum was also submitted by the students to the Directorate of 
technical education indicating that they would boycott their 
clashes if the demands were not fulfilled shortly. 

Goondas Raid College Hostel 

New Delhi, September 14 The students of Delhi College of 
Engineering in Kashmiri Gate have decided to observe a one-day 
token strike tomorrow to protest against harassment at the hands 
oflocal goondas The students allege that undesirable elements 
of the Kashmiri gate area frequently visit the college canteen, 
where they beat up students and smash furniture 
College Students to Approach jha 

New Delhi, September 17. The student’s council of Dayal Singh 
College today decided to approach the Lt. Governor, Mr. A N 
Jha, tomorrow to press their demand for a probe into the alleged 
beating of students and teachers on Friday afternoon by taxi 
drivers 

The council reiterated its demand for early action against 
the police officers who allegedly remained indifferent to the stu- 
dents’ complaint against a group of taxi drivers The students 
alleged that the taxi drivers had beaten them mercilessly 
Angry Students Storm Buses 

New Delhi, September 22 Three private buses operated on 
DTU* routes were damaged today when a crowd of striking 


* Dharna — a Hindi word meaning 'obstinately silling down at a place aDd con- 
tinue silting till the demand is conceded 

• DTU— Delhi Transport Undertaking— a quasi government body under the 
Municipal Cotp oration of Delhi 
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students of Dayal Singh College attacked them iw.th bncks and 
stones on Lod. Road The wind screens and glass panes ; were 

smashed and seat covers slashed with blades This was a sequel 
to a dispute between the conductor of a private bus operated ny 
DTU and a group of students yesterday evening The conductor 
was alleged to have misbehaved with the students and beaten p 
some of them The students ol the college stayed away trora 
their classes today and their spokesman said that they would 
continue their strike till the private buses were withdrawn trom 
the routes serving their college Of late, altercations between 
the crew of private buses on charter to DTU and students have 
become common This was the third clash between the two, 
during this week Earlier incidents had also resulted in strikes in 
two other institutions 


Polytechnic Assured of Alt Help 

New Delhi, September 24 Education officials of the Delhi 
Administration today appealed to the striking students of the 
Kashmiri Gate Polytechnic to call off their strike from tomorrow 
and assured them that their demands would be sympathetically 
considered The students of the polytechnic have been on strike 
since Thursday to protest against lack of proper facilities for 
teaching 

Two Delhi Polytechnics Closed 

New Delhi, September 25 After fresh incidents of violence by 
students the Delhi Administration this evening decided to close 
for an indefinite period the Pant Polytechnic, near Okhla Indus- 
trial Estate, and the Kashmiri Gate Polytechnic In the morn- 
mg, the police had to use tear gas to disperse an angry crowd of 
40U students of the Pant Polytechnic who had resorted to brick- 
batting Several policemen and students were injured in the 
clash The principal of ihe polytechnic was also hit on the leg 
by a tear gas shell The police and the student union represen- 
tatives had their own, but conflicting, versions of the incident 
which lasted about 45 minutes. 


Police Version 

When Ihe stuoent mob reached the gates of the CRRI, the police 
were alleged to have stoned them Or course, the student leader 
said, they replied in a like manner He alleged that the police 
chased them into the college premises by firing tear gas shells 
According to the police bulletin, 25 policemen were injured as a 
result of the brickbat!, n ? by students This reporter also Jw a 
ftw injured students, Ihe injuries were said to have been sustained 
m police brickbaiting In the Kashmir! Gate Polytechnic the 
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The trouble at the Polytechnics, strictly speaking, does not 
tail in the ambit of social science institutions but if there is any 
local contamination it has naturally adverse repercussions on all 
local educational institutions because the student community 
forms one block and one section cannot remain immune from 
the disturbances in another section 

It wouid be worth while to cast a glance at southern Indian 
Stales during the three weeks period to which we have confined 
our report, to acquaint our readers with the general trend of the 
cycle of student unrest 
Kerala Students Clash with Police 

Trivandrum, September 6 The trouble in Mahatma Gandhi 
College here assumed a law and order dimension today when the 
police and the students clashed The boys hit the police with 
stones only to receive cane blows Five constables and one Assis 
tant Commissioner of Police sustained minor injuries in the 
showerofstones The police hive arrested 49 students including 
the general secretary of the Right Communist led students fede 
ration, and registered four cases against them Six stud nfs of 
the college have been on a hunger strike demanding 12 students, 
who had been suspended from the college, should be taken back 
Today, some students obstrucled other students from 
entering the college The police took the picketers into custody 
When they were removed, the police party was attacked with 
stones Thereupon, the boys were cane charged and dispersed 
Student Dies in Kerala Bandh Firing 

Trivandrum, September II The Kerala Government's bandh 
against the Centre cost a life when a man fell dead as the police 
opened fire in the border town of Kasargode this morning Sudha- 
karan, a student of the pre degree class in the local Government 
College, was the victim of the bandh The police opened fire after 
a lathi charge proved ineffective to disperse the pro bandh and 
anti bandh sections of the population who were locked in a violent 
clash Eight rounds were fired in all and two persons received 
bullet injuries, according to information reaching here 

A constable was injured in the shower of stones that were 
hurled at the police party A prohibitory order has also been 
clamped on the town Section 144 Cr PC has been promulgated 
at Kanjangod also in Cannanore district following a clash 
Unwise Agitation 

Madras, September 23 The Chief Minister of Madras, Mr 
Annadurai and the Public Works Minister, Mr Karunamdhi hate 
done well to call upon the students in Tamilnad to call off the 
anti Hindi agitation on which they had embarked apparently with- 
out consulting the leaders of the Dravida Munnclra Kaznagaro 
So far as keeping up the pressure on the Central Government is 
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concerned, for the purpose of preventing the imposition of Hindi 
on the non Hind, areas, there is no need today for any agi 
by the students as such The Madras ministry is quite capanie 
presenting the case of Tamilnad with both conviction and V g 
Hyderabad Students Caned 

Hyderabad September 25 Two students were io]ured wnen 
police lathi charged here today a student procession which was 
smashing window panes and street lights Students of 
colleges abstained from their classes today protesting at the 
percent increase in tuition fee and went in a procession ana 
succeeded in forcing out students from other colleges home 
shops on Abid Road, the mam shopping centre, were also smash- 
ed Two road transport buses were damaged. Some property 
of the new science college was also damaged A sub inspector 
and two police constables received injuries m stone throwing and 
have been sent to hospital The university campus, however, is 
quiet The State Road Transport buseswerewithdrawnoncertam 

routes or diverted as the students’ procession was taken out, while 
panic stricken shopkeepers pulled down their shutters 
One Pies in Yizag Clash 

Visakbapatnam, September 29 A student here this morning was 
accidentally gunned down in a clash between the police and a 
mob of infuriated students ” 

Hartal* in Balasore 

Cuttack, September 25 Complete hartal is being observed in 
Balasore today All schools, colleges and markets remain closed 
m protest against police action on Saturday The dharna by 
students inside the collector s houses is continuing m batches 
Hyderabad Students Tear-Gassed 

Hyderabad September 26 The police burst tear gas shells at 
two places here today to disperse student demonstrators protest- 
ing against the increase in tuition fees Eight rounds of tear- 
gas shells were fired into the compound of the Vivek Vardbam 
College as a student mob was raining stones at the police 
and attempting to come out in a procession defying the prohi- 
htlory Older The police also lear-Eassed a student mob in the 
Nizam College compound which allegedly pelted stones at the 
police and passers by- According to official reports, in all 10 
constables and three inspectors besides three passers by were 
custody stone throwing Two students were taken into 

S ,ta V? n . agai . nst fee r,se spread to all the 
eight disincts of V,dirbhi in Maharashtra as the college students 
in Akola distric t jo.ned the five day old strike by the university 

3 as a maik of mourning of 
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students today In Nagpur students of the government polytenic 
and the Laxminarayan Institute of Technology also kept away 
trom their classes for the first time today Only four focal 
colleges have not been affected by the strike 


Hyderabad Students Remain Peaceful 

Hyderabad September 27 About five thousand striking students 
of the colleges here defied probihitory orders and took out a 
procession today Armed police accompanied the slogan- 
shouting processionists who dispersed after parading the mam 
thoroughfares of the city” 

Kerala Students Gherao Minister 

Trivandrum, 28 September The Finance Minister of Kerala 
Mr P K Kunju, was harassed by some students here today 
Accompanied by members of his family, the Minister was going 
to Quilon when some students of Trivandrum Engineering College 
blocked the way, gheraoed the car, jumped up on (he vehicle and 
smashed it, broke up the headlights, removed the flag and 
removed a file The engineering students, boycotting their 
classes, came out to the streets today in support of striking 
engineers They stopped all passing vehicles ana wrote on them 
with chips of stones and paint ‘Do justice to the engineers’ 
When they tried on a police vehicle one of them was taken into 
custody and removed to the police station Thereupon, other 
students stormed the police station and 1 1 of them were also 
arrested All the twelve were then produced in court and let off 
on bail 

We are now giving some more excerpts to show that in the 
eastern parts of India as well as in distant north, in Jammu and 
Kashmir the trouble is equally rampant 
7 Students Held in Jamshedpur 

Jamshedpur, September 9 Seven students were taken into police 
custody till this morning in connection with a clash which took 
place yesterday here in the TISCO* run by R D Tata High School 
between two groups of students resulting in injuncs to two 
students, according to -Mr JN Suigh. Deputy Superintendent 
of Police The total number of arrests in Jamshedpur following 
a vigorous anti social drive reached 280 till today, he added 
Orders under Section 144 which terminated yesterday have been 
extended to September 22, it was officially announced here This 
precautionary measure has been taken in view of the recent 
disturbance at Ranchi 


Vet. Students on Strike 

Hissar, September 10 About 300 students of Hissar Veterinary 
College went on an indefinite strike from >esterday to press upon 


'77SCO-Tata Iron and Sled Company 
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Students Hold Up Tram 

Mansa, September 9. More than 1,000 students held up the 
UP 344 Down Delhi hound passenger train for about an hour 
here yesterday The students also damaged the window panes 
and fans of the compartments A large number of passengers 
were injured as a result of stone throwing by the students 

The trouble arose when a police constable allegedly 
misbehaved with some students during a special checking at the 
local railway station 


One Killed in Bankura Firing 

Calcutta, September 13 One student was killed and two others 
were injured when the police opened fire on college students at 
Bishnupur in Bankura district today According to a State 
Government spokesman the trouble started yesterday m the 
local playground, where the students of Ramananda College and 
K G Engineering College clashed during a football match 


Medicos Gherao Minister 

Rohtak, September 17. The Health Minister of Haryana was 
today gheraoed by the striking students of the local medical 
college when he came out of the college hospital building after 
haviDg negotiations with the principal and staff of the college. 
The students asked the Minister either to remove the principal or 
transfer ‘ ,,m * rom the college The Minister assured the students 
that he mignt concede their demand but they should call off their 
strike unconditionally. 


Student Agitation Continues in Hoogly District 

Calcutta, September 17 The students jesterday continued their 

Ahnut°2 000 5iudm??of’i, Hl i 0sly dlslrK:t w »h a vengeance 
About 2,000 students of Itachuna college and from other neieh- 

SSSSn? M “ S3 « ,«" S.'." jeep 

connection wira yesterday s disturbances butwatieleased on bad 
and rented' bvte tn S dtodraEh,,,,out of h ' s house 
came back remfntcedfjh^ had Lila'sh s,ud , c, '\? 

some students were injured Ti?, 111 the villagers in which 
have been used by the v.Uauers dnf.n.^' 0 ", 5 n 3re / eported 10 
thesludenUhcldup train S nelr Kb^- e -. tb= . C ash . Asa protest, 
V lams near K-haannan station for a long time 
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Students Burn Newspapers 

Gauhati, September 18 A group of students set on fire several 
packets of newspapers, published from Gauhati at Noivong, 75 
miles from here on Saturday to demonstrate their anger against 
the papers, which they claimed did not support the indefinite 
strike by school teachers’ and students’ agitation intheirsupport 
Meanwhile, the teachers’ strike, demanding, among olher things, 
a salary scale similar to the one given in government schools, 
entered the seventh day today with no sign of a settlement 

Almost all the opposition political parties have come out 
in support of the teachers, strike The All Assam Students Union 
has decided that the students of all schools and colleges in the 
State would go on an indefinite strike from September 20 if the 
Government did not come to a settlement with the teachers The 
teachers’ association has appealed to the students to desist from 
agitational methods m their support 

Bastar Students Continue Strike 

Jagdalpur, September 21 Students of the Government College 
here coontmued their strike for the second day yesterday when 
school students also stayed out of their classes tojoinabig 
procession, which paraded the streets shouting slogans The 
strike in the government college is stated to be in protest against 
the authorities’ ‘failure’ to provide teaching staff for its commerce 
section 


Stabbing Cases in Ranchi Again 

Ranchi, September 22 Panic again prevailed and the people 
began deserting streets following two stabbing incidents in a 
local school near the kolwali yesterday m which a student was 
stabbed Other incident which took place at about 5pm in one 
of the thickly populated localities was supposed to be in retalia- 
tion of the first incident 


Student* Hurt in (ndore 

Indore, September 22 Several students of the Gujarati College 
here received bleeding injuries and the college building and 
laboratory equipment damaged in an attack by some 200 students 
of the Gandhi Memorial Medical College this morning A sub 
inspector of police was alleged to have been beaten up when he 
tried to restore peace A senior police officer and some policemen 
were also hit by stones in the incidents which according to the 
Dohce, were touched off by a bicycle accident involving students 
of the two colleges Immediately after the incidents the Gujarati 
College was closed for the day Strong police pickets were 
posted outside both the colleges 
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the Government lo revise the pay scales of ^' ' .h^town and 
surgeons Students took out a procession m the town ano 
shouted slogans demanding that surgeons be allowed private 
practice or in ihe alternative they should be paid Rs I5ty as 
non practising allowance and rupees one hundred as rural 
allowance 


Students Hold Up Train 

Mansa, September 9 More than 1,000 students held up the 
UP 344 Down Delhi bound passenger train for about an hour 
here yesterday The students also damaged the window panes 
and fans of the compartments A large number of passengers 
were injured as a result of stone throwing by the students 

The trouble arose when a police constable allegedly 
misbehaved with some students during a special checking at the 
local railway station 
One Killed in Bankura Firing 

Calcutta, September 13 One student was killed and two others 
were injured when the police opened Gre on college students at 
Bishnupur in Bankura district today According to a State 
Government spokesman the trouble started yesterday in the 
local playground, where the students of Ramananda College and 
K.G Engineering College clashed during a football match 
Medicos Gherao Minister 

Rohtak, September 17 The Health Minister of Haryana was 
today gheraoed by the striking students of the local medical 
college when he came out of the college hospital building after 
having negotiations with the principal and staff of the college. 
The students asked the Minister either to remove the principal or 
transfer him from the college The Minister assured the students 
that he mignt concede their demand but they should call off their 
strike unconditionally 


Student Agitation Continues in Hoogly District 

Calcutta, September 17 The students yesterday continued their 
agitation at Itachuna in Hoogly district with a vengeance 
About 2,000 students of Itachuna college and from other neigh 
bouring areas collected at Itachuna today and set Gre to a jeeo 
Sv g i?o S ri!H n ,H^ii Indr ^« Na ,r aya P Kundu * Secretary, governing 
rnnnrJh^mih^i M . r Kundu was arrested this morning in 
connection with yesterday s disturbances but was released on bail 

tSlud-nlshdduo l t ram V ' lbser ^ url ” s th= clash As a protest, 
tneslud.nts held up trains near Khaannan station for a long time 
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Students Burn Newspapers 

Gaunatr, September 18 A group of students set on fire several 
packets of newspapers, published from Gauhati at Nowong, 75 
miles from here oa Saturday to demonstrate ther anger against 
Papers, which they claimed did not support the indefinite 
strike by school teachers’ and students’ agitation intheirsupport 
Meanwhile, the teachers’ strike, demanding, among other things, 
a salary scale similar to the one given in government schools, 
entered the seventh day today with no sign of a settlement 

Almost all the opposition political parties have come out 
in support of the teachers, strike The All Assam Students Union 
has decided that the students of all schools and colleges in the 
State would go on an indefinite strike from September 20 if the 
Government did not come to a settlement with the teachers The 
teachers’ association has appealed to the students to desist from 
agitational methods in their support 

Bastar Students Continue Strike 

Jagdalpur, September 21 Students of the Government College 
here coontmued their strike for the second day yesterday when 
school students also stayed out of their classes to join a big 
procession which paraded the streets shouting slogans The 
strike in the government college is stated to be in protest against 
the authorities’ ‘failure’ to provide teaching staff foritscommerce 
section 


Stabbing Cases In Ranchi Again 

Ranchi, September 22 Panic again prevailed and the people 
began deserting streets following two stabbing incidents m a 
local school near the kotwah yesterday in which a student was 
stabbed Other incident which took place at about 5 p m in one 
of the thickly populated localities was supposed to be m retalia- 
tion of the first incident 


Student* Hurt in Indore 

Indore, September 22 Several students of the Gujarati College 
here received bleeding injuries and the college buiming and 
laboratory equipment damaged m an attack by some 200 students 
of the Gandhi Memorial Medical College this morning A sub 
inspector of police was alleged to have been beaten up when he 
tnea to restore peace A senior police officer and some policemen 
were also hit by stones in the incidents which according to the 
nolice, were touched off by a bicycle accident involving students 
of the two colleges Immediately after the incidents the Gujarati 
College was closed for the day Strong police pekets Here 
posted outside both the colleges 
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Orissa Students Tear Gassed 

Cuttack, September 27 The police today used lalhis and teargas 
to disperse a violent students mob at Bhadrak ^cording , 
report received here The students who were tyring 
prohibitory orders became violent and started bnckbattmg 
Orissa State Transport bus was reported damaged and a Public 
Works Department truck set on fire 


Striking Hagpur Students Clash 

Nagpur, September 27 The strike by the university students 
here which entered the sixth day today took an ugly turn when 
two groups of students clashed this morning near AmocuKar 
College 

A 500 strong group of striking students had gone to 
Ambedkar College this morning to plead with their counterparts 
in the college to join the strike The students of AmbedKar 
College had kept off from the strike and had announced their 
decision accordingly 


Student Stabbed in Poll Clash 

Meerut September 27 A student was admitted to hospital 
with stab wounds sustained m a clash between two groups of 
students of Meerut College while the college elections were in 
progress Police and P A C are patrolling round the college as 
a precautionary measure A case of stabbing has been registered 
against four students and investigations are in progress 
Curfew in Ratlam 


Ratlam September 28 A 16 hour curfew has been clamped on 
Ratlam town at two this afternoon following incidents of violence 
since this morning The trouble sparked off with a scuffle last 
evening between two groups of students of a local higher secondary 
school Tension mounted in the town in the fore noon and, 
according to official reports, four houses were set on fire and 
some shops were looted A number of stabbing cases and stone- 
throwing incidents were also reported The police have arrested 
12 persons Adequate police from Indore was despatched to the 
troubled area 

Kashmir Student Rally Dispersed 

Srinagar, September 28 The students of a local polytechnic here 
tod ay attempted to take out a procession m defiance of the prohibi- 
toryorders in force in the city to express their resentment over 
the tire incident at Baramula in which a mosque was gutted on the 
night of September 26 The police dispersed the slogan shouting 
students Another local college was closed for the day, while 
students of the engineering college on the outskirts of the city, 
sought to hold a peace march They were stopped by the police 
4 Hurt as Police Fire on Squatters 


Katthar, September 28 Four men were injured when army Jawans 
and members of the Saurashtra Reserve Police Force opened fire 
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and chased away squatters, who indulged in heavy bnckbatting 
S ?" a1 ! 1 ra, J' va y station , about II miles away from Katihar on 
the Katihar-Siligun section of the North East Frontier Railway, 
last evening A large number of students and local people had 
detained the 15 Up Silfgun Lucknow Express train at Sonaih by 
squatting on the track for three hours The squatters were 
pressing their demand for extending the journey of Radhikapur- 
Barsoi passenger tram upto Katihar” 

We have confined press reports to those published during the 
three weeks or so in September, 1967 We are however giving a 
report published in Statesman dated 18 11-1967 that murders are 
committed even on account of trivial issues such as selection far 
proctorial work 

College Monitor Murdered 

Aligarh, November 17 A senior proctorial monitor was murdered 
in the Principal’s room of a local college here yesterday, reports 
PTI The monitor was allegedly chased and stabbed to death 
by a group of students and some goondas when he entered the 
Principal’s room for safety Earlier on Wednesday night two 
groups of students had dashed near a temple on the selection of 
the deceased for proctorial work No arrest has been made so far 
It is reiterated that the report is only illustrative and not 
exhaustive We have been a little too critical at places and have 
not glossed over facts Lest our version of the student unrest 
be viewed as coloured, we have reinforced the picture with actual 
press reports, without editing them or embroidering upon them 
These incidents show that almost all parts of the country are 
having student trouble The local causes may differ but the deep 
current of student dissatisfaction and indiscipline runs throughout 
the length and the breadth of the country Sometimes there is 
agitation and unrest over the knotty problem of medium of 
instruction, at others it is over some issue connected with an 
examination, at others, it is over the behaviour of some teacher 
Any minor issue js sufficient to spark off the trouble and some- 
times suchpetty matters as non availability of a cinema ticket 
or a scuffle with a junior limb of law and order has generated 
enough heat to file the frenzy of the entire student community 
and once the students at a particular place start the ball it goes on 
rolling It has all the vicious featuies of trade unionism, which 
in sympathy with sister institutions keeps the ball rolling from 
place to place and as it rolls on, it gathers momentum and leads 
to more and more trouble 

It may well be argued that if out ofmnetecnor twenty lakh 
students, a few thousand agitate and suikc and become restive 
and unruly, a small percentage of trouble spots does not marked- 
ly alter the general conditions o p teaching all over the country 
But the argument would have some force if the trouble were 
confined to any one area* Sometimes it is agitation say in 
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Raiasthao, at others it is firing in Bihar and yet at others it is 
Bengal and just as a few painful boils scattered over the person 
co\ er only a small surface in relation to the total skin of the human 
body, they nevertheless are too painful to allow normal working, 
so do incidents of student violence-at a few places here and a 
few places there, sometimes m the east, at others in the west, in 
north, or in south, pollute the enure educational atmosphere ot 
the country, and pull down the prestige of the teachers as wel 
as of the institutions Not only is teaching impaired, the general 
standards go down and though the wounds may heal, the scars 
continue to remain Apart from other factors, the lowering of 
the quality of teaching, has been largely due to the student 
indiscipline all over the country 

In o r der to acquaint our readers with the various factors 
which have devalued university education in India we would like 
to give a specific example Financial difficulties, student unrest 
and other factors have adversely affected teaching ui the North 
Bengal University and it would be relevant to refer to the follow- 
ing press report— dated 17th November 1967 
N Bengal University in Trouble 

The Norih Bengal University is yet to get over its teething 
troubles that continue to afflict it even in the sixth year of its 
existence 

The university, still m its nascent stage, faces overwhelming 
odds an acute financial crisis and simmering student unrest 
And both these problems are sapping the potentiality of the 
university 

Signs of decay art everywhere examinations are being held 
without examinees as the students are at war with the Vice- 
Chancellor, Professor A C Roy The teachers have taken a 
neutral attitude possibly feeling that they should not interfere in 
the Vice Chancellor s dash with the students The employees are 
disgruntled The progress of construction work is barely percept! 
blc as the contractors are not paid regularly Circles close to the 
university point out, however, that these are only symptoms of the 
basic malady shortage of funds 3 H 

These circles believe that many students support the CPI (M) 
extremists because they have few dtvers.ons Fimht.es foV games 
and sport are very lmuled The university library is anything 
but worthy of us name Few departments have adequate teach nc 
stafT Furthermore, the departments, huddled together for lack 
of space cannot be expanded Many teachers do not wan to 
stay on, because there ,s no socal life and the onlyhnkwUh th? 

Sun “ ' rrCSU ’ ar “" d overcrowded lus se^me to 

has ■” >962, 
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needs The total annual aid is about Rs 14 Jakbs But as this 
is not a statutory grant, the university cannot demand this and 
has to depend on the Government’s mercy Moreover, practically 
the entire amount received is spent on the salaries of the teaching 
and administrative staff. 

Student Unrest 

The student unrest mils present form, however, is a recent develop- 
ment It came in the wake of the CPI(M) extremist led peasant 
movement in Naxalban which struck a sympathetic chord in 
some students The c e boys are reported to have kept close contact 
with the extremists and to have sheltered the fugitive leaders 
during the mopping up operations. Some of these students also 
extended their base of operations to villages nearby, where they 
practised archery 

Then, some time in August, these students intercepted a 
police patrol near the university at night and forced it to release 
a number of people rounded up from a nearby village for 
“interrogation” 

Flushed with this “victory”, the students stepped up their 
activities within the campus using the hostels as centres Where- 
upon, several students with opposing views complained to the 
authorities that the academic atmosphere had become too vitiat- 
ed for students Their opponents spotted the signatories of the 
petition and beat them up so severely that several boys fled from 
the hostel in panic The climax came in September when distur- 
bances broke out again, necessitating police intervention and the 
untimely closure of the university 

During the closure, the Vice-Chancellor suspended three 
students, Kisban Chatterjee, Dilip Bagchi and Pabitra Pam Saha, 
who had been arrested by the police in connection with the 
incidents He also issued a circular, banning all meetings and 
processions within the campus 

After the university reopened, supporters of these students 
attempted to take out a procession demanding that the suspension 
orders be lifted They were dispersed by the university's security 
personnel and they immediately made an issue of the incident 
and decided to boycott the ensuing examinations till their demand 
was conceded and the rest of the students were forced to follow 
them 

Ever since then, it has been a battle of endurance between 
the students and the Vice Chancellor, who is determined to 
conduct the exammationsaccordmg to the announced programme 
with or without examinees The police who were called in by 
the Vice Chancellor are still there The Vice-Chancellor has agreed 
to allow the suspended students to sit for the examination, 
provided they present their case before him directly The students 
have not responded so far. 
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During his stay m Djr J sc J ID \ som =/'?^ JB %,^ , rh?n h c- t |ter 
VvTa the Governor, is reported to have told the Vicc-ChanCvllo 
cither to restore order by adopting any measure within his power 
or close down the university 


We shall now give the views* of the Education Commission 
(1964 66) and close this chapter 

‘'Student Discipline In the last couple of decades, so much has 
been written about problems of student unrest its numerous ugly 
manifestations and the causes responsible for it that it is not 
necessary for us to repeat the details Briefly, there have been 
many ugly strikes and demonstrations— often without any justi- 
fication— leading to violence, walkout from classrooms and 
examination halls ticketless travel, clashes with the police, burning 
of buses and cinema houses and, sometimes, even manhandling of 
teachers and university officers There is a variety of causes which 
has brought about these ugly expressions of uncivilized behaviour, 
eg, the uncretam future facing educated young men leading to 
a sense of frustration which breeds ^responsibility, the mechanical 
and unsatisfactory nature of many curricular programmes; the 
totally inadequate facilities for teaching and learning in the large 
bulk of institutions, the poor student teacher contact— many a 
student goes through the entire undergraduate course without 
exchanging a word with his teachers, the inefficiency and lack of 
scholarship on the part of many teachers and their failure to 
interest themselves in the students’ problems, the absence of 
imagination and tact combined with firmness on the part of heads 
of institutions, the prevalence of what has come to be known as 
teacher politics in some colleges and universities, the attempt by 
political parties to interfere in their work, and by no means the 
least, the impact of the conditions of public life in the country, 
the falhngstandardsof discipline among the adults and a weaken- 
ing of their cmc consciousness and integrity 


While such incidents and their contributory factors have been 

a feature of higher education foe some years past, what is parti- 
cularly disturbing at present is the noticeable trend towards a 
progressive deterioration aod the fact that these acts are increas- 
ingly committed quite unapologeticaliy and on irrelevant and 
frivolous grounds This is specially regrettable in view of the 
considerable expansion of opportunities for youth that indepen- 

fim^V n . I t 1 . ate fi d M« d °r <Su Cr J tl r Cal cha,l ? n S« that the nation .s 
T wd LE f both defence and economic and cultural 
development In such a situation sociological explanations are 
nr«Wpm U fnn l nd i, u S. ess lhe y indicate a feasible solution of the 
problem and lead to effective action, mere explanation is likely to 
be mistaken forjuslification Ur E ent steps are. therefore. nStod 
to curb these trends and to ensure that, whatever else education 


•Pages 29G and 297 of ihe report 
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may or may not aim at doing, it should at least strive to enable 
young men and women to learn and practise civilized norms of 
behaviour and commit themselves honestly to social values ot 
significance It is also necessary to remember that the respon- 
sibility for the situation is not unilateral— it is not merely that 
of the students or parents or teachers or State Governments or 
the political parties— but multilateral All of them share it, 
together with many factors m the objective situation and no effective 
solution is possible unless each agency responsible for the malaise 
does its own duty Some of the remedies for students’ unrest, 
therefore, go beyond the education system But even if we leave 
them out, there are two major things that the education system 
itself can and must do 

—remove the educational deficienc es that contribute to it, and 
—set up an adequate consultative and administrative machinery to 
prevent the occurrence of such incidents 

The first of these measures, the improvement of the educa- 
tional process, is the heart of the problem The discipline which 
higher education cultivates should aim at self discipline-discipline 
directed from within, which does not depend primarily on external 
control Moreover, such discipline can grow only if it is deeply 
related to the pursuit ofdeeper goals in life and rises out ofinterest 
and devotion to scholarship In other words, the incentives to 
positive discipline have to come from the opportunities that the 
institution presents and the intellectual and social demands it 
makes on the students From this point of view, we have 
emphasized throughout this Report, the need to improve standards 
in institutions at all stages of education, including colleges and 
universities We have also stressed the need, side by side, for 
providing a better standard of student services Unless this is 
done, a radical cure to the problem is not possible . 

With regard to the second of these measures, we would like 
to emphasize that the whole of university life is to be treated as 
one and that all attempts at polarisation between teachers, students 
and administration should, therefore, be avoided From this 
point of view we have made a number of important recommend- 
ations such as the appointment of joint committees of teachers 
and students the establishment of a central committee under the 
chairmanship of the vice-chancellor or principal consisting of 
students and teachers, and where advisable, the association of 
students with the Academic Council and the Court What wc 
have to strive to generate is a spirit or comradeship between 
teachers and students based on mutual affection and esteem and 
on a common allegiance to - the pursuit of truth, of excellence in 
many directions and of the good of the society as a whole If 
this spirit could be created, many of the problems of discipline 
which bedevil our academic life at present will become easier to 
solve and, »viiJ, we hope, disappear in course of time 



Chapter XVII 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND SOME GENERAL PROBLEMS 


Excerpts from the Education Commission’s Report in respect of 
scholarships and some other problems are given below 1 lie 
number of paragraphs have also been given, for facility ol 


reference 

6 24 Scholarships at the Unnersity Stage The programmeof 
scholarships in higher education is extremely important The 
bulk of the existing programme is in this sector and a very large 
part of it is provided by the Government of India In our 
opinion a further development on the following lines is needed 
—increase in the number of scholarships and other forms of 
student aid and in the amount of scholarships , 

—reduction of procedural and other delays , 

—improving the methods of selecting awardees , 

—institution of scholarships for study abroad and 
—institution of a large programme or loan scholarships 


Our recommendations on these and other allied matters 
are given below 

6 25 Number of tchohrships In our opinion the ultimate target 
towards which we should move in the provision of scholarships 
at the university stage would be the following 
(«) Scholarships should be available to at least 15 per cent of 
the enrolment at the undergraduate stage by 976 and to 25% 
of such enrolment by 1986 , and 

0) scholarships should be available to at least 25% of the 
enrolment at the postgraduate stage by 1976 and to 50 per 
cent of such enrolment by 1986 

These targets should be treated as national averages and it 
should be an objective of policy to vary them from institution to 
institution or from faculty to faculty For example, a much 
larger proportion of scholarships should be available in umver- 
P' Proportion of scholarships 
'o affiliated colleges should generally be lower, but in 
good colleges, it may be higher lhaD, and even equal lo that in 
the universities Similarly, the proportion of schnlarshins in 

SJIJ' moM S SheS 2h)U e i, 8,eater iJ h 2 a lhat in ,c ^ education 
training ' b 1 scholat5h| PS could be given to timbers under 


which weie instituted in the third five'vearolar^anH j ip | 

on the basisof merit, ,s met by Ihe G^ve^n^of 
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actual practice, the Government of India allocates a specified 
number of scholarships to each State Government and the award 
is made, under the rules framed by the Government of India bv 
the State Government concerned This is a good scheme and 
should be continued and largely expanded We make the 
following recommendations in this regard 

(i) Coierage At present, the scheme covers less than one per 
cent of the students who appear at the various examinations 
to which the scholarships are allocated The target to be 
reached should be to cover five per cent of such students by 
1975 76 and ten per cent of such students by 1985 86 
(h) Decentralization In the practice now in force, the Ministry 
of Education allocates the scholarships to the different 
States on the basis of population The allocation is further 
sub divided according to the different examinations held in 
the State and care is taken to see that at least one award is 
allocated to each examination irrespective of the number of 
students appearing therein The names of the students 
eligible for these awards are communicated by the Director 
of Education of the Stare, in due course, to the Ministry of 
Education which then issues 'entitlement’ cards to the students 
concerned On the production of ibese cards, the students 
do not find any difficulty about payment of fees, etc , until 
the amount of scholarships is paid to them This is a much 
simpler procedure than that which was in vogue some time 
ago , but even now there are delays and complaints about 
payments and the procedure needs still furthers simplification 
One concrele suggeslion in this regard is that the power to 
issue entitlement cards should be delegated to the authorities 
holding examinations to which the national scholarships have 
been assigned As at present, the Ministry should allocate 
national scholarships to the different examinations in a State The 
authorities holding these examinations should be instructed to 
announce the names of the winners of the national scholarships 
(subject to verification on the basis of the means test in due 
course; along with the examination result They should also be 
supplied with the requisite number of entitlement cards duly 
signed by an officer of the Ministry of Education and theseshould 
become valid as soon as they are countersigned on behalf of the 
authority holding the examinations It should also be made a 
rule that the entitlement card should be given to a student along 
with his examination result 

The institutions which the holders of national scholarships 
join should be under an obligation (o pay them ihe amount of the 
scholarships direct, after verifying the means test The payment 
should be made from month to month along with salaries of staff 
and the institutions should claim reimbursement from the State 
Government m due course This should not be difficult if the 
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entitlement card has a perforated portion on the production of 
which the State Directors of Education are required to pay a 
year’s scholarship in advance to the school authorities 

At present the Government of India makes the payment ot 
the scholarship amount to the institutions concerned through the 
State Governments or the State departments of Education Since 
the vast majority of national scholarship holders will be studying 
either in the universities or in their affiliated colleges, we think 
that it would be a much simpler and a more convenient proce 
dure for the Government of India to make the payments direct 
to the universities (which will pass on the necessary funds to 
their affiliated colleges) This possibility should be explored 

We believe that a procedure on the above lines would over- 
come several of the difficulties at present experienced by the 
students 


(ju) A New Basis of Award For the national scholarships to be 
given to university entrants, the most common practice 
adopted at present is to award them on the basis of marks 
obtained in the external public examination at the end of the 
secondary course and for this purpose the entire State is 
regarded as a unit As W3S pointed out earlier. Ibis method 
is unfair to the brighter students who happen to have attend- 
ed weaker schools and whose preparation, therefore leaves 
much to be desired Whatis needed, therefore, is the adoption 
of a more egalitarian basis for the award of scholarships in 
such cases 


From this point of view, we suggest that it would be desir- 
able to group schools in small ‘clusters’ on the basis of their 
enrolments and socio-economic backgrounds, and to select the 
top few’ students in each cluster for the award of scholarships, 
the actual number of students to be selected depending upon the 
funds available The ‘top’ students in the one group may not 
come up to the top students in other groups. But they represent 
good potential talent and would make good if special arrange- 
ments were made in the universities or colleges to which they are 
admitted, to give them some special attention and help them to 
make up for the shortcomings in their attainments P 

The general policy should be to award fifiy percent of the 
scholarships on the ba is of school clusters and the remaining 
fifty per cent, as at present, on the basis of the State as a Umi 

scholatsh,r"e^cSra“'f,,^ S .S £ 2 * ° f 

education will be made only on a selretivj bas?s ThueMhmnan 
approach will secure social lustice „ s c Saiitar!an 
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secondary and higher education students wjJl now be°in to 
arrive at the threshold of higher education with widely varying 
levels of preparation which reflect, not so much the variation in 
native capacity, as in their socio economic backgrounds and m 
the standards of the secondary schools which they attended 
Unless due allowance is made for them, the stratification of 
Indian society will tend to increase rather than decrease 
6 28 Unnersuy Scholarships At present the number of scholar- 
ships awarded by the universities is extremely small both at the 
undergraduate and at the post graduate stages This is nota happy 
position We recommend that a scheme of university scholar- 
ships should be developed m the fourth plan itself and the funds 
required for it should be placed at the disposal of the UGC 
which should make them available to the universities (and which, 
in their turn, should make them available to colleges) The 
award of the scholarships should be madem accordance with the 
ruJes framed by the uni verities with the approval of the UGC, 
and the authority to select students for the award in accordance 
with the rules should be delegated to the heads of the institutions 
The target to be reached should be to cover about 10% of the 
enrolment at the undergraduate stage and 20% of such enrolment 
at the post graduate stage by 1976 

These scholarships should be in the Central sector and the 
grants-m aid on account of them should be borne by the Govern- 
ment of India, through the UGC, on a permanent basis. 

6.39 Some General Problems relating to Student Aid We shall now 
briefly discuss a few other related issues. These relate to all 
stages of education 

(i) Transport The provision of transport facilities can help to 
reduce the cost on hostels and scholarships We have seen 
schools in rural areas which provide bicycles to the students 
who have to come from a distance. An arrangement of this 
type should be encouraged, as it makes the secondary school 
accessible to students in outlying villages Wherever 
possible, the same arrangement could also be extended to 
other categories of institutions. 

(n ) Day-Study Centres and Lodging Houses For students Who do 
not have adequate facilities for study at home, it is necessary 
to provide a large number of day study centres at the secon- 
dary and university stages It would also be desirable to 
provide lodging houses, / e , places where they can stay 
throughout the day, and even at night, but go home for food. 
Some institutions have tried to provide this facility by adopt- 
ing an unorthodox approach, 1 c , by using classrooms for 
residential and study purposes before and after school hours 
and at night Experiments of this type should be encouraged, 
(ill) Earn and Learn Facilities for students to earn and pay a 
part of their expenses should be de\e!oped on as large a 
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scale as possible as a supplement to the programme of 
scholarships 

(ip) Scholarships for Girls In scholarships and other forms of 
student aid, preferential consideration should be given to 
the needs of girls 
Some Problems to be Faced 

11 n The existing situation m higher education during the 
academic >ear broadly alternates between slackness and strain — 
slackness during the session, strain at the time of examinations 
In many of the weaker colleges and universities, a majority of 
teachers leach mechanically and listlessly The subjects m which 
they lecture do not often involve their intellectual passion They 
do not usually have a part in the formulation of the syllabus 
which they are required to teach, nor do they make — with a few 
bright exceptions -experiments in methods of teaching There 
is little enthusiasm for learning or discovery of new truths 
because research is not considered an integral part of their duties 
and whatever research is done isusually of unconvincing quality 
In the absence of a 'research impregnated’ atmosphere, even the 
intellectually ambitious younger members of the staff are soon 
caught up in the general atmosphere of indifference or cynicism 
proportion of teachers suffer from financial worries— 
2 uI 7“ colleges, where grades are low-and are often 
cnndinnnQ ^ an y books or journals Even the physical 
j* work discourage "crtous, undistracted study or 
S o?!! ° 8 "‘ ' hc ' r c ? ll “* u “ Usually there is one 
i ? m V?°u room wh,c h is not large enough even to accom- 

Sm are add,Ew s °, f lhe r l™l! y In sonIC of the institutions 
mere arc additional factors which are uncongenial for the 

development of intellectual vitality The h.erarcSconeentra 
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genuine university work , they have little experience of indepen- 
dent study, their curiosity is unqmckened and learning for them 
is mainly a matter of mechanical memorization There is, as a 
rule, little discussion of intellectual matiers with their teachers 
or fellow students , their mam duty is considered to be to attend 
uninteresting lectures usually given in a language which they 
understand inadequately When the medium is an Indian 
language, there is a dearth of suitable textbooks and supple- 
mentary literature necessary to achie\e competence in their 
subjects Many of them cannot be expected to read textbooks m 
English because it has not become for them the language of the 
library The capacities of the better students are not fully 
stretched by curricular offerirgs or the stimulus which inspiring 
teachers could provide In addition, a large majority of students 
are beset with financial worries which make concentration on 
academic work difficult 

11.15 This may appear an exaggerated picture But it is not 
If anything, it errs on the side of under estimation It is of 
course, true that there are bright exceptions to this dark picture 
which one must gratefully acknowledge But taken all in all, 
the ideal of academic excellence is confined to a minority of 
teachers and students who have to keep it alive against the down- 
ward pressure of discouraging circumstances 
1 1 21 One important advantage of these 1 universities is that we 
would be able to provide within the country itself, first-rate 
postgraduate education comparable to that in educationally 
advanced nations The scholars and scientists (rained in these 
universities will feel much more akin to their own centres of 
creativity The importance assigned to foreign degrees whether 
they are of high or average or poor quality, will be considerably 
diminished and those who have not ‘returned’ from abroad 
would not feel at a disadvantage We realize that it will still be 
necessary for Indian scientists and scholars to go abroad for 
purposes of further training, research or for consultation with 
their foreign colleagues We have made certain proposals in the 
scheme of scholarships for this purpose But instead of going 
abroad to receive first-rate postgraduate education 1 , study abroad 
will primarily aim at bringing first class Indian scholars Co work 
mch drstrngarslted sekefscs of tittemaltoaat reputett&i?. 

11,22 This concept of providing first-rate postgraduate educa- 
tion to talented young persons within the country received strong 
support from Prof F Seitz, President of the U S Academy of 


1 The reference is to the establishment of major um\crsmcs 
2, According to the latest information Indian 15 S93 students and trairecs were 
studying in foreign countries on 1-1 1364 Of these 1,353 students were studying 
aits 1 0a2 were studying science, 4 191 engineering and technology and I.vJr 
medicine and veterinary science The number in the USA was 7 153, in 
West Germany 4,000, in the U K- 2,733, io Canada 41a. in Trance 123 ard ia 
the USSR 76 
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Sciences, and Prof. P MS Blackett (President of the Royal 
Society) It would be worthwhile to quote from the convocation 
address to the University of Leeds (England) delivered by Prof. 
Blackett in 1964 His remarks may or may not apply to some 
developing countries , they are certainly relevant to Indian 
conditions 


‘There are three reasons why it seems to be exceedingly 
important that all developing countries should attempt as soon 
as possible to create facilities in the major subjects for first class 
higher degree work, so that normally a student takes his higher 
degree in his own country First, the present widespread practice 
of sending most bright students overseas to take a higher degree 
makes *t difficult to build up native research schools in the 
universities because an adequate supply of research students is 
the life blood of a creative university postgraduate department. 
Following this it will be difficult to keep good staff unless they 
have an adequate number of postgraduate students Second, the 
loss of trained people to the developing countries, by overseas 
students not returning to their homeland after taking their higher 
degrees abroad, will be reduced Third, it will save much foreign 
exchange A three >car Ph D course will cost some £3,000 taking 
fees, maintenance and fares into consideration and this is a 
direct dram on foreign exchange whether the money is provided 
by the Slates or privately” * 

1 1 23 In addition, these universities would help Indian academic 
0 c °!™: ,nt0 . u ' 0Jvn At present, the ‘centre of gravity’ of 
Indian academic life is largely outside India That is to say, our 

cu^U^tcd sfiiu'end tn ,n , fi ? ,ds w !? lch arc mtVrnaSnX 

cultivated suil tend to look. outside India for judement of their 
work, for intellectual models of the problems whmh they study 
nn r n lh v, b i 0 Th S lhe 5 read and f <” their forum of apm?c!at.on and 

J^uSr-co'KsssLs: 

courace necessary tn t™ «... em atld ? sc lhe confidence and 

problems ^n y thcse ^a, or nmv' ayS , ° f a,tackln S intellectual 

best m any pa?t rf thc world S '^' ““Parable to the 
venture to hope that our scient st's and vh ?^ " lto cx ' sle A cc ’ ws 
to look to Oxford CambrS or Hi™-?' t‘ arS tt stcad of h i vlns 
for inspiration, would be ablcto look to ^ ? r Mos ? ow or 1 arls 
country for similar stimuHimn j° k j° centres within our own 
change* of th? S s.S? a „ J U ' n n “ , Th,s TOuld be 3 
become ‘Indiamsed’ it could t? nce 1 ,e st >roulus has 
be less dependent on costly and 1 ISf r ch morc cont 'nuousIy and 
Also by becoming naturalized miK. f T C ^ UCnt personal contacts 
be directed more confidently tf?u. l -!ldl nd,a ut CI5Vlronment ' 11 Wl11 
scientists and tchofors cotXd* i?v,. d »h prob , [cms to which our 
dislocated from ihcir milieu ® Vc themselves without feeling 
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Chapter XVIII 
LEGAL EDUCATION 


Since the report in the first part of the book, there have been 
rather important changes tn the field of legal education Legal 
education has three objectives (x) to be an academic discipline 
for expanding the horizon of the mind, to tram the faculties of 
discrimination and judgment and be a source of intellectual 
pleasure, (») to enable the large body of persons, who run the 
various rural and industrial organisations to determine the 
correct legal position of the rights and wrongs jn respect of 
labour, commercial, income tax and other laws and also for 
enabling the aiemhers oflegislatures and Parliament and the staff 
occupying senior or junior positions in government offices, where 
with the background of legal education they can tackle the 
various problems in a more efficient manner and thus discharge 
their duties with better judgment and more in consonance with 
law, (in) to enable the recipients of the degree in Jaw, to practise 
m the law courts and earn a living thereby 

Of all the three objectives, the third one provides the motive 
to study law in larger measure than either the first or the second 
objective Very few take up the study of law purely as an 
academic discipline or as a source of intellectual pleasure The 
study of law and obtaining a degree is generally considered a 
stepping stone to qualify the student for enrolment as a legal 
practitioner, though circumstances may prevent his entering the 
Bar, which generally requires a number of years of patience and 
perseverance before regular income begins to accrue And a large 
percentage not having the necessary financial support to carry 
them through the initial lean yeaTS, enter into service 

The following excerpt from (University, Education and 
Employment A case study of Delhi Graduates by Prof V k V 
Rao (published in 1961 by Asia Publishing House) would m this 
connection be found enlightening 
“Education in Law” 

“ There is one more policy conclusion that stands out from 
this study , and that is with regard to education in law. It has 
been found that though Jaw jn considered at present to be a pro- 
fessional subject and presumably intended to enable the taw 
graduates to practise as lawyers a large proportion oflaw gra- 
duates, including those who take the proficiency courses m law, 
work as clerks, the figures being 40 9 per cent and l 54 5 per cent 
for law graduates respectively for the 1950 and 1954 batches ana 
47 S ocr cent and 563 per cent respectively for those who have 
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proficiency in law It is true that some of them end up a* •jS* 1 
workers or practising lawyers after an initial period as clerks, 
bulasubslant al number, roughly 40 per cent, seem tied up with 
the cler™l occupation At the same lime, an analysis of the 
alumni who lime got administrative jobsshotvs that lawtsauwful 
equipment for both entry and success in these superior jobs l 

drew two conclusions from these figures One is the need or 

exercising stricter entertain admission to the law course including 
not only vocational aims, but also higher standards of pcrlorm- 
ance at the graduate level , the other is the desirability oi 
introducing law as one of the subjects for general education in 
the graduate courses Legal education, has a dual aspect; one 
is undoubtedly professional ; the other, however, is educational 
and carries with rt not only a good academic discipline but also 
a useful tool for success in administrative, commercial and 
managerial occupations And it is time that our universities paid 
some attention to ibis second aspect of legal education when 
formulating their syllabuses and courses of study " 

But now that the Bar Council of India is the supreme 
authority to lay down standards for legal education, they have 
kept in view the desirability of the new entrants equipping them- 
selves with adequate legal knowledge and training, before they 
enter the profession of legal practitioners in the courts of law, 
and the two year course for obtaining the LL B degtee has been 
extended to three years and certain standards laid for fixing ceil- 
ing on the number of students constituting a class and essential 
tutorial work which must be done by the pupils 

At most places, the attending of the law classes had become 
a pastime of those who found their evenings free and appearing 
at the LL B examination had in many cases acquired the com- 
plexion of the sporting spirit, for a number of students attended 
the classes by proxy Though only about 150 students out of 
say 200 used to be present at the time of the roll call, (which used 
to bsby roll numbers and not by names) about 190 to 195 used to 
be mat ked present, a number of students were marked present by 
proxy, and when the actual lectures commenced, about 80 to 90 
students used to sup out in groups of two or three to join their 
^™, US = d t . 0 J ,Ia J[ l 5 nnls oroth£r g am es (and were waiting for 
their partners who had gone into the law classes merely for 
getting themselves marked present) or for going to cinemas and 

lectures Sdcd 10 b ‘ kfl ,be clas - b " 

Many students could thus obtain the LL B deerce bv the 
versilSo^Sd'iWs^™ T r hal " as changed l^th? umt 

prescncc^byVroxy continued 1 » “ EEiS 
structure aSd 
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giving below some of the important changes introduced As no 
two words in a statute convey identical meaning, we do not 
want to change the language of the statute and are giving below, 
as far as possible, the new provisions as they have been laid 
down in the Act 

When the Advocates Act, 1961, was introduced, the following 
were stated to be objects and reasons 

The Bill seeks to implement the recommendations of the 
AH India Bar Committee made m 1953, f after taking into account 
the recommendations of the Law Commission on the subject of 
Reform of Judicial Administration, in so far as the recommenda- 
tions relate to the Bar and to legal education 

2 The mam features of the Bill are 

(1) The establishment of an All Jndia Bar Council and a 
common roll of advocates, an advocate or the common 
roll having a right to practice in any part of the country 
and in any court including the Supreme Court. 

(2) The integration of the bar into a single class of legal 
practitioners known as advocates 

(3) The prescription of uniform qualification for the admis- 
sion of persons to be advocates 

(4) The division of advocates into senior advocates and other 
advocates based on merit 

(5) The creation of autonomous Bar Councils, one for the 
whole of India and one for each State 

3 Following the recommendations of the All India Bar Com- 
mittee and the Law Commission the Bill recognises the 
continued existence of the system known as dual system now 
prevailing in the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, by 
making suitable provisions in that behalf It would however 
be open to the two High Courts, if they so desire, to discon 
tinue the system at any time 

4 The Bill being a comprehensive measure repeals the Indian 
Bar Councils Act, 1926 and all other laws on the subject 

5 The notes on clauses explain, wherever necessary, the provi- 
sions of the Bill 

We are now giving below some provisions in the Advocates 
Act, 1961, which affect directly, indirectly or by implication, ihc 
legal education 
Section 2 Definition 

(o) "advocate” means an advocate entered in any roll under the 
provision of the Act. 

(b) “Bar Council * means a Bar Council constituted under this 
Act 
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proficiency in law It is true that some of them end up as legal 

wcrkers, or practising lawyers after an initial period as clerks, 

but a substantial number, roughly 40 per cent, seem tied up with 
the clerical occupation At the same time, an analysis ot the 
alumni who have got administrative jobs shows thatlawisauseiul 
equipment for both entry and success in these superior jobs I 
drew two conclusions from these figures One is the need for 
exercising stricter criteria in admission to the law course including 
not only vocational aims, but also higher standards of perform- 
ance at the graduate level , the other is the desirability of 
introducing law as one of the subjects for general education m 
the graduate courses Legal education, has a dual aspect , one 
is undoubtedly professional , the other, however, is educational 
and carries with it not only a good academic discipline but also 
a useful tool for success in administrative, commercial and 
managerial occupations And it is time that our universities paid 
some attention to this second aspect of legal education when 
formulating their syllabuses and courses of study ” 

But now that the Bar Council of India is the supreme 
authority to lay dow n standards for legal education, they have 
kept in view the desirability of the new entrants equipping them- 
selves with adequate legal knowledge and training, before they 
enter the profession of legal practitioners in the courts of law, 
and the two year course for obtaining the LL B degree has been 
extended to three years and certain standards laid for fixing ceil- 
ing on the number of students constituting a class and essential 
tutorial work which must be done by the pupils 

At most places, the attending of the law classes had become 
a pastime ofthosc who found tbeir evenings free and appearing 
at the LL B examination had m many cases acquired the com- 
plexion of the sporting spirit, for a number of students attended 
Though only about 150 students out of 
?n Y h-hv rnM n i t,m = ° f lhe *<>11 Call (which USed 

^ ? nd u n0ll j y names ) about 190 to 195 used to 
be marked present, a number of students were marked present by 

g££ Si'Affl bySTht 

ssr > » ffiv: ss ss 
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giving below some of the important changes introduced As no 
two words in a stature convey identical meaning, we do not 
want to change the language of the statute and are giving below, 
as far as possible, the new provisions as they have been laid 
down in the Act 

When the Advocates Act, 1961, was introduced, thefollowmg 
were stated to be objects and reasons 

The Bill seeks to implement the recommendations of the 
All India Bar Committee made in 1953, 'after taking into account 
the recommendations of the Law Commission on the subject of 
Reform of Judicial Administration, in so far as the recommenda- 
tions relate to the Bar and to legal education 

2 The main features of the Bill are 

(1) The establishment of an All India Bar Council and a 
common roll of advocates, an advocate on the common 
roll having a right to practice in any part of the country 
and in any court including the Supreme Court. 

(2) The integration of the bar into a single class of legal 
practitioners known as advocates 

(3) The prescnption of uniform qualification for the admis- 
sion of persons to be advocates 

(4) The division of advocates into senior advocates and other 
advocates based on merit 

(5) The creation of autonomous Bar Councils, one for the 
whole of India and one for each State 

3 Following the recommendations of the All India Bar Com- 
mittee and the Law Commission the Bill recognises the 
continued existence of the system known as dual system now 
prevailing in the High Courts of Calcutta and Bombay, by 
making suitable provisions m that behalf It would however 
be open to the two High Courts, if they so desire, to discon 
tinue the system at any time 

4 The Bill being a comprehensive measure repeals the Indian 
Bar Councils Act, 1926 and all other laws on the subject 

5. The notes on clauses explain, wherever necessary, the provi- 
sions of the Bill 

We are now giving below some provisions in the Advocates 
Act, 1961, which affect directly, indirectly or by implication, the 
legal education 
Section 2 Definition 

(e) “advocate” means an advocate entered in any roll under the 
provision of the Act. 

{6} “Bar Council ' means a Bar Council constituted under this 
Act 
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(£) ‘ Bar Council of India” means the Bar c .°“ nal . 

under section 4 for the territories to which this Act extends 
tli) “Imv graduate' means a person who has obtained a bache- 
lor's degree in law from any university established by law in 
India r 

0) “legal practitioner” means an advocate, vakil or attorney oi 
any High Court, a pleader, Mukhtar or revenue agent 
(n) ‘State roll" means a roll of advocates prepared ami main- 
tained by a Slate Bar Council under section 17 
Section 7 Functions of the Bar Council of India 


The functions of the Bar Council of India shall be 
(ft) to promote the legal education and to lay down standards of 
such education in consultation with the universities m India 
imparting such education and the State Bar Councils 
(i) to recognise universities whose degrees in law shall be quali- 
fication for enrolment as an advocate and for that purpose 
to visit and inspect the universities 


Objects and Reasons 

The Law Commission deplored the deterioration of standards of 
legal education and suggested that the All India Bar Council 
should be given certain powers for improving such standards 
The All India Bar Council has accordingly been empowered to 
recognise the universities whose degrees in law will be aqualifica 
tion for enrolment as an advocaic 


Section 10 Constitution of Committees* Other than Disciplinary 
Committee 


(2) The Bar Council of India shall constitute the following 
standing committee, namely 

(&) a legal education sub committee consisting of ten mem- 
bers, of whom five shall be persons elected by the Council 
from amongst its members and five shall be persons co- 
opted by the Council who are not members thereof 


24 Pm0l ' s * h '’ be » Advocates on a State- 

H) , S k^Si?. th !S rov ‘ s ' 0 2 s „°[ ,h,s Act - °nd the rules made 
thereunder a person shall be qualified to be admitted as an 
advocate on a Stale Roll if fa? fulfils the foCg condi 


(c) He has obtained a degree m law — 

w w62) rr °“ — 

1,0 any'ar’ea wb! 1 cb 0r ± U8US '' 1947 >m any university m 
India as defined^ £? m P nseti before that dale within 
luma, asdefined by the Government of India Act, 1935, or 
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0*0 after the (28th Day of February, 1962) from any university 
in the territory of India or elsewhere, if the degree is 
recognised for the purpose of the Act by the Bar Council 
of India , or he is a barrister 

00 he has undergone a course of training in law and passed an 
examination after such training both of which shaH be pres- 
cribed by the State Bar Council 
Provided that this clause shall not apply to 
(/) a barrister who has received practical training in England 
or a person who has obtained a degree in law from any 
university in India before the 20th day of February, 1962 
00 . 

Objects and Reasons 

* The Committee feel that citizens of India who obtain legal 
qualification in this country or abroad should be emitted to be 
enrolled as advocates 

In the opinion of the Committee, a degree in law is a suffi- 
cient qualification for enrolment as an advocate and that it is not 
necessary to provide for the additional qualification of a degree 
in arts, science or commerce 

The Committee, however, consider that a course of practical 
training followed by an examination in regard to such training 
should be made compulsory” 

Section 49 Genera) Power of the Bar Council of India to make Rules 
The Bar Council of India may make rules for discharging its 
functions under this Act and in particular, such rules may pres- 
cribe 

( d ) the standards oflcgal education to be observed by universi- 
ties in India and the inspection of universities for that pur- 
pose , 

(e) the foreign qualifications in Jaw obtained by persons other 
than citizens of India, which shall be recognised for the pur- 
pose of admission as an advocate under this Act * 

The purpose of referring to the relevant provisions of the 
Advocates Act. 1961.. is to inform the readers that the initiative 
and guidance to chalk out broad outlines of legal education has 
passed away from the hands of the academic councils or the 
members constituting the Board of studies to the hands of the 
Bar Council of India and the various directives (to which wc 
shall hereafter refer) issued by the Bar Council of India, would 
be better appreciated and their significance better realised, in the 
light of this change 


♦The provisions ofthe Advocates Act 19C1 and the object* and reason* r (erred 
to in the preceding pages have been adapted from the A I R Manual (2nd ed.J, 
volume XVl. published by the All India Reporter Lid Bombay 
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Steps Taken by the Bar Council of India 

A In r a reeling held on 26th February, 1963, the Bar Council 
201/1963 dated 26*2 *1 963) ° W,n ^ rcsoluUons (ResoluUon No 

! ' R S25'S d that a de8rce m ,aw obtained on or before the 30th 
June 1964 from any university established by law m the territory 

Ad?ora™A S cT, S 196r P “ rn ° !e ° f 5eCtl0n 24W W of 

?QtJ*p S0,ve< * lhat de S rK ,n law obtained after the 30ih June. 
1964 from any university in the terntory of India shall be reenn 

StSSrt" 1 ’ bcC " ° b,a '" ed "rter S u„der|om g OS a 
Sal, on h a P e “° d of years after 

Saffec?aDeZn d ™hJSr vcr ' lhat n °tbtng herein contained. 

study law fcr a , ~ r fod ' beCn 0 r blamcd aflcr a 

S'suSft? SSSES33 {h™ ardcJ fo-fo— fo 0 a", 
law r =oognis°edTn p°a f ra8?aph S 3 0 ^nhe 0Pm 'r" lbal lhc de8rcc m 

Should have bsea obCuneaafter a «v^ CS0 u p 0rl 201/1963 
or 8 3r „ aUcndance a "d after attend.™^ StUdy In Jaw b y 
ora college recognised by “unmratv be Drccssar y lectures 

Councd £ S ry p" n aS a b S rt d , to th ™ a = •' “ C ,hc S'Wrtary of the Bar 
university slud J' >n a college recognised by a 

IMF^'^ss , ss 

ina rule* ht ni j 111 February. I96fi 03 and resolution No 2 

- Co “"“' 3a! «^v®2‘4£5 
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4 in the issue dated 2Ut August, 1965 at pages 2555 2570 and as 
amended and published in the i ssues thereafter dated 30th October , 
1965 at pages 2745 2746 and 29th January 1966 at pages 87 88 ’ 
Part M-A 

Standards of Education and Recognition of Degrees in Law for 
Admission as Adiocate 

Rules urder Sections 7 (/»)and (i) 24 (i) (c) (w) and 49 (d) of the 
Act* 

1 No person shall be eligible for enrolment under the Advocates 
Act, 1961, unless at the time of joining the course of instructions 
m law for a degree m law, he is a graduate of a university 

2 The duration of the course of instruction in law adequate for 
the purpose of Rule 1 shall be 

(a) three years in the case of pupils who are registered as full 
time pupils, i e those whose course of instruction in the 
university is for a period of not less than 4 hours a day 
or 22 hours a week and 

(b) four years m the case of pupils who are registered as 
part time pupils, ie , whose course of daily instruction in 
the university is for a period ofless than 4 hours a day 
or 22 hours a week 

3 The strength of a law class shall not ordinarily exceed SO 
pupils 

4 The course of instruction in the university shall include the 
following subjects as compulsory 

{]) Indian Legal and Constitutional History 

(2) Contracts 

(3) Torts 

(4) Family Law including Hindu and Muhammadan Law 

(5) Crimes and Procedure 

(6) Constitutional Law of India 

(7) Property Law 

(8) Evidence 

(9) Legal Theory (Jurisprudence) and Comparative Law 
(JO) Administrative Law 

(11) Civil Procedure and Limitation , Arbitration 
02) Equity 

(13) Public International Law. 

(14) Company Law 

(6) The course of instruction in the universities shall also include 
as being compulsory two more subjects to be chosen by the 
pupil himself from the following subjects 

•The Advocate* Act 1961 (Act XXV of 1961) 
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(1) Labour Law 

(2) International Organisation 

(3) Bankruptcy 

(5) Law of Co operation and Public Control of Business 
16) Military Law 

(7) Insurance. 

(8) Trusts and oth-r Fiduciary obligations 
19) Trade Marks and Patents 

(10) International Economic I aw 

(1 1) Criminology and Criminal Administration 

(12) Interpretation of Statutes and Principles of Legislation 

(13) Legal Remedies and 

(14) Private International law 

(c) The University may however add to its course of instructions, 
not more than one o'her subject (of its choice) as a compul- 
sory subject 

5 During the last year of the Course mentioned in Rule 2, 
instruction shall be imparted for a period of six months m 
drafting of pleadings and documents, rules of courts and other 
subjects essential to actual practice of law 

6 The examination shall ordinarily be hell at the end of every 
year The universmcs shall however beat liberty to holdexamma 
lions attheend of every 6 months Suitable allocation of subjects 
for the period of one year or six months as the dsc may be shall 
be made 

7 A system of exemption may be introduced and pupils who 
obtain 50° c or more in any subject may be exempted from sitting 
for an examination in the same subject again 

8 Tutorials shall be made compulsory, and a part of the total 
marks for each subject shall be allocated for satisfactory atten 
dance at and participation m the tutorials 

9 The academic year shall consist of at least 200 working days 

10 Every university shall decide for itself whether the method 
oi teaemng snail Be by lecture method or the case method, or a 
combination of both 

U«^ u ^c l r\ le teachers of law shall ordinarily be holders of a 

^fmm r „m^r^V«pV aw and ? ait Ume teachers shall have a 
minimum practice of 5 years at the Bar 

-h^'i, endeav L our t0 establish or recognise only 
those colleges which have whole time day classes in law and 
preferably tull time law schools which exclusively teach law 
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13 The new three year or four-year degree course, as the case 
may be, mentioned m Rule 2 above, shall be instituted not later 
than the beginning of the academic year, 1967 
C In a meeting held on 27th February, 1965 the Bar Council of 
India passed the following resolution (16/1966) 

Resolved that resolution No 50/1965 passed on the 10th 
April, 1965 will not apply to persons who have begun their 
course of study in Jaw or taken a degree m law prior to that 
date, mz f 10th April, 1965 

L> The Bar Council of India has also passed the following 
resolutions 

1 Resolved that this Council is not in favour of any exemption 
being granted from training and examination prescribed under 
section 24 (1) ( d ) 

2 Resolved that all the State Bar Councils be directed to take 
steps nuh immediate effect — 

(*) to abolish the viva voce examination, where prescribed by the 
State Bar Councils by their rules under section 24 (1) (d) 

00 to modity their rules so as to provide for a course of train- 
ing m law fo- a period only of six months under sectiou 
24(l)(d) 

(tit) to hold examinations for purposes of section 24 (1) (d) twice 
a year so that not more than six months will elapse after 
the date of the declaration of the results of the examination, 
held by the universities 

Note The State Bar Councils arc requested to draw pointed attention of pupils 
la the rule which deals with exemption from paper or papers if a candidate is 
shown 'o have passed an examination cither for the purpose of obtaining a 
degree in law or for being called to the Bar in the subjects comprised in the said 
papers. 

3 Resolved that the duration of the course of instructions in 
law adequate for the purpose of Rule I in part III A of the 
Rules of the Council relating to standards of legal education 
shall be three years and not for four years in the case of pupils 
who are registered as part-time pupils with not less than 15 hours 
and not more than 22 hours a week and the Legal Education 
Committee is requested to consider whether any diflerence in the 
matter of total hours a day, or total hours m a week should be 
made between part-time and full time pupils and what, jf any, 
consequential changes arc necessary in the connected rules 
including the definitions of full time and part time pupils ' 

The above gives a fairly good idea of shape of things to 
come m regard to legal education leading to the LL B degree 
Legal education so far as study of certain categories of enact- 
ments are concerned forms part of commerce, labour welfare 
etc also and readers are referred to chapters dealing with indus- 
trial sociology, commerce etc The Constitution of India and 
the study of international law also form integral part of study of 
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political science, international relations, diplomat tutd interna- 
tional affairs to which readers may turn decree in 

parts of disciplines other than those for an exclusive degree in 
law The details of co jrscs of study in law prescribed by the 
Delhi University are given below 
0) Bailor o( Uws (LLB) Degree Examination 

1 Every candidate for admission to the Course leading to the 
Degree of Bachelor of Laws, should have passed the examination 
for a Bachelors Degree in any discipline of the University ot 
Delhi, or for a Degree of any other University recognised as 
equivalent thereto * 

2 Admission to the Course may be made on the basis of an 
admission test conducted by the Faculty of Law and/or on such 
other basis and subject to such other conditions as may be laid 
down by the Law Courses’ Admission Committee 

3 The Course for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws shall extend 
over a p-riod of three academic years (/ e , six terms in all) Only 
candidates in regular whole time paid employment shall be eligi- 
ble to be admitted to the evening shift classes 

4 The following shall be the subjects and courses of study for 
the examinations 

Three Year (six term) LL B Course 
First Term (16th July to 17th Dece-nber) 

Compulsory Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects) 

1 Elements of Indian Legal System (Growth of Constitutional 
Government and Rule of Law with special reference to India) 

2 Principles of Contract (General Principles and Law of 
Agency) 

3 Law of Torts (Nature, General Principles General Defences 
and Specific Torts) 

4 Criminal Law I (Specific Crimes) 

1 (JLmlu Law 0 f Marriage, Adoption and 
Art 1 ^ Guardianship and Hindu Succession 

AcL Muslim Law of Marriage, Divorce and Dower. Acknow- 

(tesT&V Gmcral Pnn ‘ : " ,,£s or <"toi.ancc 

Second Term (8th December to 30th April) 

fi fST i 0De P , lp£r ‘ n = al:h ° f a* following subjects) 

between the Un ion an” SgS , D K 
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live Principles of State Policy , Powers and Jurisdiction of the 
Judiciary). 

7 Family Law II (Hindu Law of Joint Family, Partition and 
Debts , Endowments Gifts, and Wills , and Muslim Law of Gifts, 
Wills and Wakfs) 

8 Criminal Law If (General Principles and Procedure). 

Optional Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects) A 
candidate has to opt for any two of the papers 

9 and 10 Group A 

A 1 Business Associations I (Partnership , Incorporation and 
Management of Companies) 

A 2 Labour Law I {Industrial Jurisprudence , History and 
Development of Trade Unions and Labour Legislation) 

A 3 Taxation I (a) Constitutional Principles— Tax Powers and 
Constitutional Limitations— Union-States Financial relations 
(b) Income Tax. 


Third Term (16th July to 7th December) 

Compulsory Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects) 
1). Constitutional Law II (Those portions of the Constitution 
of India not included under Constitutional Law I) 

12 Public International Law (Law ofiPeace, War and Neutra- 
lity, International Institutions) 

13 Civil Procedure, Limitation and Arbitration 

Optional Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects A 
candidate has to opt for any two of the papers) 

14 and 15 Group B 

B 1 Taxation II (a) Estate Duty (5) State lax with special reference 
to Delhi, (c) Duties, excise or custom as may be prescribed 
from time to time 

B 2 Business Associations II (Company Finance , Stock Exchange 
Rules and Regulations , Company Securities , Foreign Com- 
panies Winding-up of Companies , Registered and Coopera- 
tive Societies) 

B 3 Labour Law II (Labour Management Relations Law). 

B 1 Private International Law 

Note Taxation II Business Association II and Labour Law !( shall be available 
to only those who have offered Taxation I, Business Associalions I and Labour 
Law 1 in the second term, as the case may be 


Fourth Term (3th December to 30th April) 

Compulsory Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects) 
Id Evidence (Law of Evidence in India) 

17 Property Law(Transfer of Property, Easements and Licen- 
ces including reference to equitable doctrines and principles 
wherever appropriate) 
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Optional Subjects 

18, 19 and 20 Group C (Any three). 

C 1 Constitutional Law of England 
C* Principles of Interpretation of Statutes, Instruments, etc 
C 3 Commercial Transactions (Sale of goods, bailment, indemnity 
and guarantee) 

C 1 Negotiable Instruments, Banking and Insurance 
C* Criminology 

C 8 Administrative Law (Growth and development, delegated 
legislation, administrative adjudication, administrative dis- 
cretion, judicial review of administrative action). 

C 7 Land Laws (of a State in the Union of India with the previous 
peimtssion of the Dean) 

Fifth Term (16th July to 7th December) 


Compulsory Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects) 

21 Divisional Work 

22 Essay 

Optional Subjects (one paper in each of the following subjects A 
candidate has to opt for any three of these) 

23, 24 and 25 Group D 

India) 1 ^ ^ aW ^ arlta * ^ aw » ^ aw governing armed forces in 

D ep U nnnmS°n lr ° l °? B “ smcss (Monopolies, concentration of 
economic powers, legal restrictions) 

D ' ArraMmtnts J2 d >k ', (F ‘i re ' 8 " Collaborations, Financial 
mve S °S. iapacuy ,o S uc)'" B or8amsat '°" s - Limitations on 
D‘ Rent Control and Town Planning 
D 5 Law of Insolvency 
D* Trade Marks, Copyrights and Patents 

(uVo n ind a ln 0 c” C nh,"rf' ,UUo " Sand Settlement of disputes 
Justice) Spcclallsed a Sencies, International Court of 

D s Legislative Drafting. 

require any or’aU students may Y m hls discretion 

divisional work and essav two n tern ? to choose * instead of 
or any one or more of the olhcrgroup" 3 fr ° m Gr ° UP ° 

Sixth Term (8th December to 30th April) 

Compulsory Subjects 

27 and 28 P ' U Bar Comes' the °'>' a, ’ d comparative law) One paper 
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29. Moot Courts and Professional Ethics (No Examination 
shall be held m these courses , but attendance at these courses 
shall be a condition precedent to admission to the written 
examination in the other courses for the term There will be 
grading of the performances of the student at the Moots, and 
certificates will be awarded to the student in regard to his 
performance at the Moots and his attendance at the Course in 
Professional Ethics) 

Optional Subject 

30 One from Group C not offered earlier 

5 The medium of instruction and examination shall be English 

6 Instruction shall also include Seminars, Tutorial work and 
Moot Courts 

7 There shall be one examination at the end of each term, the 
academic year being divided into two terms as below 

First Term From 16th July to 7th December , 

Second Term From 8th December to 30th April 

8 The examination shall consist of — 

(a) One written examination at the end of each term in the 
courses prescribed One paper as indicated herein before 
against each course shall be set in each of the courses 
prescribed for study, and the examination m a paper shall 
be of three hours’ duration Each paper shall carry a 
maximum of 100 marks 

( b ) In case of those students who are permitted by the Dean 
to opt for divisional work, one written examination for 
divisional work corresponding to one question paper 
carrying 100 marks and one research paper (essay) earn- 
ing 100 marks to be submitted at the end of the fifth 
term 

9 (a) In order to qualify for the Degree of Bachelor of Laws, a 

candidate should obtain (/) at leasts 40% of the marks m 
each Paper prescribed for the examination, («) at least 
40% of the marks in each of the courses prescribed for 
Divisional Work, and (in) at least 40% of the marks in 
the Research Paper (Essay) comprising part of the Dm 
sional Work 

Provided, however, that a candidate, who has been required 
by the Dean to offer courses in lieu of the Divisional Work, must 
obtain at least 40% of the marks in each of those courses, in 
addition to his having to obtain |at least 40% of the marks in 
each of the prescribed Papers which he is otherwise required to 
take 

Clauses 10 to 13 are not applicable to the students adm tied to 
the three-} ear LL B Course from the academic year 1967-68 onwards 
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14 Notwithstanding anything contained m clauses 10, 11. 12 
and 13, students admitted to the three year LLB Course “S£ 
the academic year 1967 68 onward shall be governed by the 
following clauses — 

15 Promotions from one term to the next term shall be regula- 
ted as follows — 


jj) From First-Term to the Second Term : 

No student shall be allowed to proceed to the Second Term, 
unless he has been declared to ha\e passed the examination, 
held at the end of First Term, in at least, three courses. 


(«) From Second Term to the Third Term 

No student shall be allowed to proceed to the Third Terra, 
unless be has been declared to have passed the examination 
held at the end of the Second Term, in at least, three courses 
offered by him for the Second Term and m addition has 
passed m at least eight courses offered by him for the first 
and second terms examinations taken together. 

(hi) From the Fourth Term to the Fifth Term 

No student shall be allowed to proceed to the Fourth Term, 
unless he has passed the examination held at the end fof the 
Third Term, in at least, three courses offered by him for the 
Third term. 


(iv) From the Fourth Term to the Fifth Term 

No student shall be allowed to proceed from the Fourth to 
the Fifth Term, unless he has passed the examination, held 
at the end of the Fourth Term, in at least, three courses 
offered by him for the Fourth Term and in addition has 
passed in at least eighteen courses offered by him for the 
first, second, third and fourth terra examinations taken 
together 


(v) From the Fifth Term to the Sixth Term 

No student shall be allowed to proceed from the Fifth to the 
Sixth Term, unless he has passed the examination, held at 
F}f. e !V <■ ° .ir e c?u T crm * m at least, three courses offered 
fay nun toe the hub term including divisional work and essay, 
it any 

(h) Eligibility for the Degree 

Snmt n l S ??“!fr have L passed ,he examination in all the 
h w oht^fnpH lb fh f ° r the sa terms and » ,n addition, should 
Dmsional requu >! te minimum pass marks m the 

Divisional Courses as well as m the Research Paper fEssav) 

mmauoT m Pa ,h ° f lte Dms !? na ' Work “ pass X.if S- 
Say be * S “ offered in lieu thereof, as the case 
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16 A student who fails to obtain the requisite minimum pass 
marks in at least three courses prescribed for any term examina- 
tion or fails to appear at the examination shall not be promoted 
to the next term unless he takes a fresh examination in all the 
five courses prescribed for that term subject to the provisions of 
the Ordinance relating to the enrolment of ex-students without 
their having pursued a fresh course of study 
17. ( a ) Notwithstanding anything contained in the Ordinance 
VIII, an ex student shall be entitled to avail of only two 
chances He can appear at the supplementary examina- 
tion and/or the regular examination for thatierm imme 
diatly following the term examination in which he has 
failed to pass or to appear. 

(h) An ex-student, who fads to avail of the above two 
chances or havmg appeared, fails to pass in thereqmsile 
number of courses for the term examination, may with 
the prior permission of the Dean, be admitted as a regu- 
lar student m July or December Session, as the case 
may be 

(c) An ex student, who has been declared to have passed jji 
the minimum number of courses prescribed for promo- 
tion in a term examination, may seek admission to the 
next term xn July or December Session, as the case may 
be 

{d) No student shall be admitted as a candidate for the 
examination in any of the courses after the lapse of a 
period of five years after his first admission to the LL.B. 
Three Year-Course 

(ii) Bachelor of Gvil Law (B C L) Examination 

I With the introduction of the new three-year LL.B 
Course, the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law 
will stand abolished with effect from the commencement of the 
academic year 1966 67 

II The following transitory provisions have been made in 
respect of the students already undergoing the B C L Course — 

“(a) NoJwjJbsJandwg Lbe abolition of the Course for the 
B.C L Degree Examination, a candidate who has been already 
pursuing the Course for the B C L Degree Examination may, 
subject to the provisions of the Ordinances and Regulations 
relating to the B C L Degree Examination which were in force 
immediately before the commencement of the academic year 
1966 67, be permitted to complete the Course and appear at the 
respective examinations for the B CL Degree under the relevant 
provisions of the said Ordinance and subject to the provisions of 
the Ordinance relating to the enrolment of ex-students read with 
clause 5(iJ of the B CL. Ordinance and subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained . 
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Provided, however, that there shall be no Classes conducted 
m the Faculty of Law for the B CL Part II Course after the 
academic year 1966 67 or for the B C L Part III Course bey 
the academic year 1967 68 

lb) A candidate who, having completed the requirements, 
is otherwise eligible to appear at the B CL Part I Examination 
of 1966 may be permitted to join the B C L Part II Course and 
complete the requirements of attendance, etc , during the acade- 
mic year 1966-67, irrespective of whether or not he has been 
declared to have passed the B C L Part I Examination 

Provided however, that nothing in this Clause shall affect 
the requirements m regard to passing the B C L Part I Examina- 
tion by such a candidate or enable him to appear at the Bit 
Pari 11 Examination unless he has been declared to have passed 
the B C L Pan I Examination 

(c) A candidate who having completed the requirements 
is otherwise eligible to appear at the BCL Part II Examination 
of 1966 or 1967, may be permitted to join the BCL Part III 
Course and complete the requirements of attendance, etc .during 
the academic year 1966 67 or 1967 68, as the case may be, irres 
pective of whether or not he has been declared to have passed 
the B C L Part II Examination 

Provided, however, that nothing in this clause shall affect 
the requirements in regard to passing the B C L Part II Exami- 
nation by such a candidate or enable him to appear at the B C L 
Part 111 Examination, unless he has been declared to have passed 
the BCL Part II Examination * 

(in) Master of Laws (LL M ) Examination 

1 No person shall be admitted to a course of study for the 
Degree of Master of Laws in the University, unless he is qualified 
r it Uegrce of Bachelor of Laws of the University of Delhi, or 
ofa University whose Degree of Bachelor of Laws is recognised 
r?*iu V • nt to, 6e Degree of Bachelor of Laws of the University 

of Ihe Univcrsity of^Dcfhi° r ,h ' D ' Erce ot BacWor ° r Civ " Law 
n\S a ^ ,d i ate Examination must have pursued 

TSSfSX!? r i Sludy r'u ?f lh * und = r *he guidance of the 
than t v!H W ° f thc . University of Delhi for not less 

h n two acadmic years incase he is an LL B or for not less 
vwsity nC aLadeci,c icar ,n casc he is a B CL of the Delhi Unt- 

of the P S^ C of Ur Law Undcr lhe SUidance o' the staff 
Seminars and\nhm^inn S «r m-an attendance at lectures and 

iiXov far 13 arraneed bj ,bc 

ih^wc^ti^r ih^LUD U p^* acdtb^Fmffp 41 leaSt 5j °° °O be nurk 5 10 

ca ,t)C Exanucat oc* taken together 
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A candidate shall he deemed to have pursued an approved 
course of study only if 

0) he has attended at least two thirds of the lectures delivered 
to the LL M Part I Class 1 and 

(«) he has attended at least Ten of the Seminars conducted for 
LL M Part II Class, five of which must have been attended 
before he appears in the written papers 
Notwithstanding anything contained in the preceding Arti- 
cle, a teacher of the University in the Faculty of law shall, on 
the recommendation of the Dean, be eligible to appear at the 
examination for Part I for the Degree of Master of Laws without 
having to put in the requisite percentage of attendance and on 
his passing the LL M Part I Examination, shall be eligible to 
appear at the LL M Part II Examination having to attend the 
requisite number of Seminars, provided he is otherwise eligible 5 . 

3 An LL B intending to proceed for the LL M Degree must 
pass in Part I as well as in Part II of the LL M. Examination as 
hereinafter appearing , he must have passed m Part I Examina- 
tion before he can appear in Part II Examination 

A B C L intending to proceed for the LL M Degree will 
have to appear and pass in part H only of the LL M Examina- 
tion. 

4 The LL M Examination shall be conducted in two parts 

Part I Examination will comprise the following papers (one 
paper in each of the following) 

1 Jurisprudence (Analytical) 

2 Jurisprudence (Historical) 

3 English Legal and Constitutional History 

4 Indian Legal and Constitutional History 

5 Constitutional Law of England, including Commonwealth 
Relations 

6 Constitutional Law of India 

Part II Examination will consist of two papers in a subject 
chosen out of the following list, and a dissertation on a topic 3 
allied to the subject offered and approved by the Faculty of Law. 
The two papers will be as detailed under each subject — 

(a) Law of Torts 

1 General Principles One Paper 

2. Select Torts* One Paper 

1 An LL M _ Pi t student should in addition submit not less thin sesen essays 
of the requisite standard as prescribed by the D.an during the acadeiri. year 
m which be is admitted 

2 For the relesaut rules please refer to the Faculty 

3 Special topics prescribed for the academic year 1967 63 

(i) Liability ofowners of animals and of dang*rous chattels 
t/r) Defamation 
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(6) Law of Contracts 

1 General Principles 

2 Select Topics 1 
(c) Mercantile Law 

1 Company Law, Partnership and sale of Goods 

2 Negotiable Instruments , Banking. Carnage by 
Land, Sea and Air and Life Insurance 


One Paper 
One Paper 

One Paper 

One Paper 


(<f) Hindu Law 

1. History, Sources, and General Principles One Paper 

2. Select Topics 3 One Paper 

(e) Mohantmadan Law 

I History, Sources and General Principles One Paper 

2. Select Topics’ One Paper 

(/) Public International Law 

1 Nature, History, Sources, International Per- 
sons, Objects of Law of Nations, International 
Transactions, Ambassadors and other Diplo- 
matic Representatives and their Privileges, 

International Organisation 

2 Settlement of Differences, including Concilia- 
tion, Arbitration, etc , Retortion, Reprisals, 

Blockade, Intervention etc. Neutrality and 
War, Visitation, Capture, Search, etc 

(g) Prnate International Law 
1. History, Nature of Subject, General Principles, 

Jurisdiction, Obligations (Capacity, Contract 
and Torts) 

2 Domicile, Family Law (including Marriage, 

Divorce, Legitimacy), Property and Foreign 
Judgments and Procedure 
(A) Jurisprudence 


One Paper 

One Paper 

One Paper 
One Paper 


1 Philosophical and Sociological 

2 Theory of Legislation and Interpretation of 
Statutes 

(i) Roman Law 


One Paper 
One Paper 


Special topics prescribed for the academic year 1567-43 
I (0 Agency (,,) Bailment. 

2. (0 Adoption (n) Succession. 

3 ( ° " U “ U " a»d Middle Edit &W 


(10 U. ol Marriage „ Pal, .Ur. and rhe Mrddle Earl Irlaona Commas 
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One Paper 
One Paper 


One Paper 
One Paper 

One Paper 
One Paper 


One Paper 
One Paper 


1. History and General Principles 

2. Select Topics 

(j) Constitutional Law 

1* The Constitution of the United States of Ame- 
rica 

2- Select Constitutions 1 2 3 * 

(k) Crimes and Penology 

1. Law of Crimes 

2. Penology 

(kk) Criminology and Penology 
I. Juvenile Delinquency with Special reference to 
India 

2 Penology 

Note ; The Paper on “Penology” will be common to both Groups 
(k) and {kk). 

(J) Transfer of Property and Equity 

1. Transfer of Property (excluding Mortgages) One Paper 

2. History of Equity, General Principles, Trusts, 

Specific Performance, Injunction, Mistakes, 
Misrepresentation and Fraud (Actual and 
Constructive) and Mortgages One Paper 

(m) Labour Laws 

1. Industrial Jurisprudence, the roll of Interna- 

tional Labour Organisation and Labour 
Management Relations Law One Paper 

2. Comparative Labour Laws (A Comparative 
study of Labour Laws of India, and of such 
other countries as may be specified by the Dean 

from time to time) 1 One Paper 

Note :— (/) Candidates will have to obtain the Dean's sanction 
for the choice of subjects. 5 

00 The Select Topics for the various papers will be pres- 
cribed by the Faculty of Law from time to time. 

5. (0 The LL.M. Part II Examination will take place at such 
time and on such dates as may be notified in that behalf. 
00 The candidate must ordinarily submit his dissertation on 
or before the 15th of April, and may, in special cases, be 


1. The Constitutions of Canada and Australia have been prescribed for study for 
the academic year 1907-68 

2. Special topics prescribed for the academic year 1967 C3. 

Industrial Dispute Settlement Law and Practices m U K , Australu and 
United States with special reference to wages, strikes and discharges. 

3. Chance in the subject chosen shall not be allowed excepting with the previous 

sarction of the Dean, and la no case after the 25?b July, J 
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permitted by the Dean to submit the same not later than 
the 1st of August following the LL M Part II Examination 
in which he was declared eligible 
In case the dissertation is not submitted as aforesaid, the 
ft?? p? m ? y be P £ , rmilted lo submit the same on or before the 
Ap r n \ or Wllh i he permission of the Dean, on or before 
K ° f j Au8 . ust of the following two years, provided he has 

nmvif,on ed * 1 ° , tbe r t 8ister ex students m accordance with the 
provisions relating thereto 

the lil e dissertation which is not submitted within 

whffmiv mch ^ oresa id, may be assigned to another candidate 
who may wish to write upon ihe same 

l " i) OTtl'iSSJ 3 ? be cl ' e,b ! e to submit h 's dissertation 
examimim n he ,t, aS secured 50% marks in the written 
examination in the subject offered by bun 

theFbculty 6 of Law ‘—I 0 PasS the d “ erla,,on “ay, by 
fc! all0W£d to revise and resubmit the same, or 
(.1 &", d ‘“aubm.t a fresh dissertat.on 

to submit forYv 16 Hz' ^ Examination may be required 
“s dStat,™ Yr V .\ Voce ex ammation on tbe subject or 
fa Sffi r ft e examiner of the dissertation so 
such Viva VoYe«a*^ e dlS5 ' rl 5 *ion will be awarded after 
6 (,) r u examination, if any 

LL M Paf? iPE," ft b = 5ct J° r the LL M Part I or 
duration and nr™?{? m3t!0 n> shall be of three hours* 

tu j nd “ rr 3* lh = maximum of 100 marks 
Havml » £ ' S I la, ‘ 0 " “ rry tbE of «0 marks 

some tables to furaish^nfomj? “ rS “ of studies we shall give 
strength of colleges, studwm “t? Thl“ r rc ,? ard t0 * he numerical 
give an idea of ihe gradual mJL Tbe following figures would 
and students study, ng law as an'SSS Japfme!' 
tadle I 
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TABLE II 

Number of students in each untiersity in degree, postgraduate 
research and diploma courses— 1962-63 


Unnerstty 


faculty of Law 


Degree Post- Diplomat 

Graduate Research Certificate Total 


Agra 

2,157 

15 

— 

— 

Aligarh 

230 

22 

4 

— 

Allahabad 

585 

21 

— 

— 

Andhra 

150 

15 

— 

- 

Banaras 

324 

15 

— 

— 

Baroda 

458 

— 

— 

— 

Bhagalpur 

300 

— 

— 

— 

Bihar 

427 

— 

— 

~ 

Bombay 

3,186 

279 

18 

— 

Calcutta 

3,640 


5 

— 

Delhi 

626 

6 

— 

— 

Gaubati 

501 

— 

— 

~ 

Gorakhpur 

550 

— 

— 

— 

Gujarat 

2,165 

7 

— 

118 

Jabalpur 

273 

26 

— 

— 

Jodhpur 

313 

— 

— 

— 

Karnatak 

596 

53 

3 

“ 

Kerala 

463 

17 

— 

— 

Lucknow 

1,589 

59 

8 


Madras 

1,073 

35 

— 

— 

Magadh 

320 

— 



Maralhwada 

251 

— 

— 


Mysore 

1,045 

31 



Nagpur 

Osmama 

698 

1,083 

5 

39 

~ 

- 

Panjab 

Patna 

735 

559 

18 ' 

- 

- 

Poona 

Rajasthan 

473 

479 

36 

2 

2 

32 

Ranchi 

Saugar 

558 

1,136 

- 


- 

Ulkal 

Vikram 

217 

1,020 

- 

- 

- 


2172 

256 

606 

165 

339 

458 

300 

427 

3,433 

3,645 

632 

501 

550 

2,200 

299 

313 

C52 

400 

1,656 

1,108 

320 

251 

1,076 

703 

1,122 

735 

577 

509 

515 

553 

1,136 

217 

1,020 
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TABLE III 

Enrolment of law students in Indian unn erst ties during 19*4-65 
{All figures of the table include unn erst t) departments as 
u ell as affiliated colleges 


SJto University 


Graduate 

Classes 


Post graduate 
stage 


Research 


Diploma 

Course 


Total 


10 

\\ 

VI 

13 

14 

15 


Agra 

Aligath 

Allahabad 

Andhra 

Uanaras 

Banglorc 

Uaioda 

Bhagalpur 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

DtVhi 

Gauban 

Gorakhpur 

Gujarat 


16. Indore 
V7 Jabalpur 
13 Jiwaji 
13 Jodhpur 

20 Karnatak 

21 Kerala 
22, Lucknow 

23 Madta* 

24 Magadti 

25 Maraihwada 

26 Mysore 

27 Nagpur 

28 OsmaDu 

29 Punjab 

30 Patna 

31 Poona 

32 Rajasthan 

33 Raru.bi 

34 Ravubankar 
* 

37 Sbivaji 
33 L'diipur 
39 Utkal 
4° Vikrama 


320 

673 

810 


527 

713 

2,425 


534 

507 


29 

8 

45 


— — 568 

3 — 114 

G — . 203 

— — 1,163 

— 180 534 

— — 673 

— — 810 

18 — 3,635 

— — 3,778 

— — 705 


- — 614 


13 65 1,662 

— 186 1,161 

— — 320 

— — 289 

— — 22 a 

— — 263 

— — 1.177 


— — 540 

— 50 654 

— — 494 

“ — 301 

— — • 105 

— — 683 




Chapter XIX 
HISTORY 


History has been taught in India since times immemorial The 
Sanskrit puranas are standard works of ancient Indian history and 
scholars in good old times were not considered scholars at all if 
they were not well grounded in puranas A Urge number of puranas 
have been translated into Indian languages Besides, there exist 
a large number of books (m Sanskrit and regional languages) 
which incorporate the puramc knowledge In feet ‘ purana and 
uihasd 1 (both Sanskrit words) always go together like Castor and 
Pollux, the two twins in Gemini, and together constitute the sub 
division of the historical knowledge of the Hindus Sanskrit 
works like puranas have a religious bias but works on 'itihas are 
pure history 

In the sansknt universities like Varanaseya Sanskrit Vtshwa 
Vidayalays or at Darbhanga, Sanskrit worksform part of the cum 
cula In other universities some acquaintance with puranas is ex- 
pected from students who study Sanskrit in M A and offer the parti- 
cular groups A reference to the course of studies prescribed by the 
Lucknow University would show that ‘ Ashoka and his Inscriptions' 
by Dr B M Barua is one of the books prescribed for students of 
B A (Hons ), in Sanskrit forpaper III Among books prescribed 
for paper IV are vedic and post vcdic culture , social culture in 
thevedicand post vedic period, (upto 650 A D ) and ancient 
Indian political institutions in a brief historical survey The books 
recommended include Ancient India and Indian Civilization by 
Masson Oursel and Willraann Grabowska, Vedic Age by Pusalkar 
and Mazumdar For paper V, the books recommended include 
Hindu Law and its Sources (Vols I and II) by Dr Gangaoath 
Jha 

Similarly, students who offer sansknt culture and civilization 
for B A (Hons ) have to appear in paper II constituting Fine 
Arts Particulars of topics to be studied are 
Paper II— Fine Arts— Elements of Indian Aesthetics and Archi- 
tecture, Sculpture and Painting 

(а) Elements of Indian Aesthetics Indian theory of Fine Arts, the 
nature of aesthetic object in drama Mam ideas of Nyaya, 
Sankhya, Vedanta and Saiva Aesthetics, Indian ideas on the 
arts of music architecture, iconography and painting 

(б) Architecture, Sculpture and Painting Evolution of Indian 
architecture with particular reference to Stupa, Chaitya and 
Vi haras, cave temple architecture, II may ana and Many ana 
phases with particular reference to Bhaja, Karlt, Nasik, Ajanta 
ElUra Arch i tectu re of the Gupta pc n od —Xagara, Dm i Ida and 
Vesara styles of temples Bhuianesfmara, Puri, konaraka, 


1 Itihasa— means history 
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A hajuraho temples Sunga sculpture hush ana sculptures— 
Gandhira and Mathura Antra vat l sculptures Gupta sculptures 
—Samath Ramgath Ajanta and Bagh paintings 
Books recomended 0) K C Pandey, (o) Indian Aesthetics (in 
History of Philosophy -Eastern and Western) (b) Comparative 
Aesthetics Vol I, Indian Aesthetics and Vol II, Western Aesthe- 
tics (2) D N Shukla Bharatiya Vastusastra (3) Percy Brown : 
Indian Painting (4) Percy Brown Indian Architecture (5) Sahitya 
Darpana (Chapters III and IV) (6) Vishnu Dharmottara (7) 
Manasara (Relevant portions) 

Similarly paper III includes topics, which in a way pertain 
to ancient Indian history 

Paper III Law and Legal Institutions Outline of the history of 
legal literature , law of succession, debt, and crimes, different 
types of courts, their constitution and powers and law of procedure 
and evidence 


The books recommended (1) Kane History of Dharmashastra. 
S l V, :ind i 2) /°l Iy Hindu Law and Custom (3) Sir C 
System 14) Yajnavalkya Smriti 
I l5) Katyayanasmnti sarod- 

senes ( P 7)MaaSsm,m NaradaSmnt ' Mcrcd ' books ° r lhc casl 
The fifth paper pertains to pure history Paper V— History 
\ Detailed history ofth? growth V M 0S adha 

SDeciLlSf e ?enrMnP?i, l ^^o gaS i: Nandasa nd the Mauryas with 
= a ' ^ e Ce \ t Pa ]\ and Brahamamcal literary sources Detailed 

Sec 3 eatS'ol P,° t n lh!! Sun « a! - Andhras and Kushans with 
Greek SSS.nf L™, rary l°^ rces - b °'h Brahamamcal and 
India und D e? S d 4“ 

&ht\SS 

&°d UrKS ^ u l tu nd value ofthe* study ^of^tlu^hSstory 'of 
Thc V Ihstorv" of A ,,ly H i !1 9 ry of India. 

M A and M A Part U 


IraporeLcJSf y 0J ™ m Ve C dre re"? E rei' S '°Th ,nsl,luUo ” s W Kr/uu. 
Yajna Fire and Vedic ritual art a " d science of 

>ajna ‘Mo* and ‘Pashu’ and ‘somi“ S ? rauta aad ‘gnhya* 

connected with Yama The / tlVlties and ceremonies 

status of women m rituals (priests of the sacrifice) 
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(b) Origin and evolution of ‘chatunarnya' and * chaturashramya ' 
Books recommended (I) Radha Kumud Mookerji Hindu 
Civilisation (2) Pusalkar and Majumdar Vedic Age (3) Gordon 
Chide The Aryans (4) MacDonell and Keith Vedic Index 
(5) Vedic Sahitya and Sanskriti by Pt Surya Kant (6) Vedic 
Devashastra by Dr Surya Kant* (7) Rigveda bhashya Bhunuka 
(8) Auareya Bhraniana Bhashya Bhumtka (9) Aitareyalocham by 
Satya Vrata Samasrami (lOj Kane" History of Dharma Shastra, 
Vol II 


Paper II Post-Vedic age Social and political institutions (a) 
Caturvarnya, the four asramas, the four purusarthas, sanskara and 
its forms 

(b) political set-up of the times Samskaras of Rajasuya and Asxamedha 
andtheirpohtical importance Sovereignty and its form, political 
administration a general survey in the light of the Kautihya , 
Artha Sastra and the Sukramit 


The books recommended are (1) Pusalkar and Majumdar Age 
of Imperial Unity (relevant Portions only) (2) Pusalkar and 
Majumdar Classical Age (3) Kane History of Dharma Shastra, 
Vols I and II (4) Hindu Sanskara Dr Rajabah Pande (5) 
Kautilya ki Rajya Vyayastha Dr S I Pande 

Or let us have a look at the course prescribed for M A in 
Sanskrit by the Madras University, For ‘Selection B/ there are 
seven papers, each comprising 200 marks The first paper per- 
tains to Indian history and culture The details of course of 
study prescribed for this paper are as follows 

Branch— VII Sanskrit Section B provides the study of 
subjects which include Indian history and culture from the ear- 
liest time to 1200 A D The syllabus prescribed is as follows 
(0 Early Indologists— Prmseps, Sir William Jones, Max-Mullcr. 
(») Pre history— Harappa culture (m) Proto history— Dravidian 
speakers Indo European speakers and their original home 
(n>) Culture of the Rig Veda , the later Vedic age , the Epics and 
the 'Puranas' (v) Sources of Indian history down to 1200— archa 
eological and literary, (w) Age of the Buddha- oligarchies, 
republics The rise of Magadha , religious reform and political 
speculation India’s-contact with Iran (»u) Age of the Maury as— 
Alexandar— Chandragupta— Kautilya— Ashoka and his edicts— 
contemporary Tamil kingdoms, Mauryan administration, art 
and architecture (.ml Age of invasions— Indo Greeks, Sakas, 
Pahalavas. Kushans TheSungas and the Satavahanas— the stupa 
and the cave temple— the Sangam age— the Kshatrapas (tv) The 
age of the Guptas— social and political life-thc Guptas and the 
Kikataka* art and archiiecturc—Ajania Bagh The Pa Havas— 
The Chalukyas— the Rashtrakutas— Transmission of Indian 
culture to south east Asia Later Guptas— H arsha (x) The 
Rai outs— early Muslim invasions— the Pandjas. the Cholas— 
Chola— administration— their contribution to art and architecture 
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-Hindu religious revival Books recommended 1. Macdoncll, 
A A— India’s Past 2 Basham, A L , — The Wonder Ural was 
India’ 3 Gamut, G.T —The Legacy of India 

Similarly Islamic culture and civilization covers a good 
portion of history of the period and regions of Islamic culture 
and civilisation 


History is the base of teaching not only in political science 
but international relations also In fact the courses of study 
prescribed in history, political science and international relations 
overlap and certain studies are common to the three disciplines 
As such, the inter disciplinary 3reas are large, and they are not 
being given here Whether it be economics, or rociofogy or 
international law or public administration, the historical back- 
ground and the growth and development through the centuries 
form an integral part of studies (which strictly speaking fall in 
the jurisdiction of history) and are essential for perspective and 
proper appraisal Readers arc referred to the courses of study 
prescribed tor these disciplines and they would observe the wide 
grounds to which inter disciplinary areas extend We shall now 
pass on to some other aspects of teaching of history in our uni- 
versities No figures have been compiled for these and it is 
therefore difficult to specify the strength As regards number 
of students offering history for M A (both previous and final) 
the figures for 1964*65 indicate the position as follows 


TABLE I 


Student enrolment in turn ersity departments and affiliated 
colleges in 1964-65 


Unite nit} 
deportments 

Ajjtl alcJ 
college! 

Total 

1 History 

2,19a 

1 853 

4,043 

2 Ancient history and archaeology 

338 


338 

3 Ancient Indian history and culture 

311 



4 Modern and med aeval history 

247 



5 Islamic history and culture 

183 

4 


6 Ancient Indian culture 

30 



7 Western history 

21 



8 Com pax aine history 

8 

- 

8 

Total 

3^23 

1,875 

5,203 
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All these branches can be grouped together under history. 
As far as enrolment in history (for M.A.) is concerned, it ranks 
fourth (among social science subjects) in point of popularity. 

TABLE II 

Total Enrolment in M A. {both preuous and final) in 1964-65 


Discipline Number 


1 . 

Economics 

9.883 

2. 

Commerce 

7,906 

3. 

Political Science 

5.563 

4. 

History 

5,203 

5. 

Sociology 

2,716 

6. 

Geography 

1,645 

7. 

Psychology 

1,672 

8. 

Social work 

532 

9. 

Public administration 

293 


As regards the number of students doing research work in 
history the position is as follows : 

TABLE III 

Ph.D. Enrolment ut History t 1964-65 


l 

Unnersity 

Departments 

Affiliated 

Colleges 

Total 

1. Ancient Indian history and archaeology 23 

- 

23 

2. Ancient history 

47 

— 

47 

3. Comparative history 

1 

— 

1 

4 History 

222 

36 


5. Islamic history end culture 

2 

— 


6. Modern and Mediaeval history 

10 

— 


7. Western history 

3 

— 


Total 

308 

36 

344 


As regards the number of theses accepted for the award of 
Doctorate degree from 1960-61 to 1963-64 the position was as 
follows : 


TABLE IV 



19C0-61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

(,) Ancient Indian history and 

1 

3 

5 

9 

culture 




g 

(A) Archaeology 
(i,0 History 

3 

15 

2 

20 

y 

25 

35 

(v) Islamic history and cuhurc 


1 

4 



Total 

19 

26 

42 

53 
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Let us examine tow these figures compare with awards of 
doctorates in other disciplines 


TABLE V . 

19C0 61 1901 62 1962 6i 1963 C4 Tata / 


t Ecoaon id 49 

2 H<tory I 9 

3 Political Science 28 

4 Cow.tr.cice 18 

5 Sociology 13 

6 Psychology 1 1 

7 Geography 8 

8 Social Wotk 1 

9 Public Administration — 


40 

26 

28 

15 

7 

10 

6 


32 

42 

38 

22 

21 

12 

8 


44 

43 

18 

14 

9 

12 

6 


2 

1 


Total 147 132 176 147 602 


Thus if we take the total number for four academic years 
history ranks second, the first place going to economics 

Now are being furnished four tables which would give an 
idea of the strength of enrolment, staff and staff student ratio in 
history departments in I960 61 (n) 1961 62, and (in) 1962 63 and 
(»v) staff student ratios in 1960 61, 1961 62 and 1962 63 The 
position as it existed in a few universities has been given to give 
a general idea about the conditions in Indian universities in 
general 

TABLE Vi 

Enrolment Staff and Staff Student Jiaiio w History Departments 
(<4 Tabular statement of information received from the 
unnersilies) 

I960 61 


S No University Total Graduate Post- Restarch Total TeacUr 
Gradual c Staff Pup I 


t Aligarh 

2 Annamalai 

3 Burdwan 

4 Gauhati 

5 Jadavpur 

6 katnatak 

7 Lucknow 

8 Nafpur 

9 Pa jab 

10 Paina 

11 Itajauhan 

12 SV Vidyapcelh 

13 Sauror 

14 Sri Venkata* ara 

15 Vava Bharti 


15 — 
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TABLE VII 

Enrolment, Stoff and Siaff-Student Ratio in History Departments 
A tabular statement of information received from the unhersities 
1961-62 
Enrolment 


S. University 

No. 

Total 

Graduate 

Post- 

Graduate 

Research 

Total 

Staff 

Oieratl 

Teacher- 

Pupil 

Ratio 

1. Aligarh 

188 

164 

17 

7 

20 

1 : 9 

2. Annamalai 

38 

24 

10 

4 


1 . 5 

3. fturdwan 

84 



84 




1 10 

4. Gauhati 

180 



180 

_ 

5 

1 : 36 

5. Jadavpur 

100 

22 

78 

— 

9 

2.-11 

6 Karnatak 

26 


24 

2 

3 

1 : 8 

7. Lucknow 

346 

205 

131 

10 

7 

1 . 49 

8. Nagpur 

20 

— 

20 



3 

1 : 7 

9. Panjab 

58 

— 

43 

15 

10 

1: 6 

10. Patna 

163 

— 

141 

22 

11 

1 : 15 

11. Kajasthan 

43 

— 

38 

5 

4 

1 111 

12. S.V Vidyapecth 

72 

57 

14 

1 

4 

1 : 13 

13. Saugor 

51 

32 

17 

2 

10 


14 Sri Venkatcswara 

135 

12 

19 

4 

9 


15. Visva Bharati 

52 

52 

— 


6 



TABLE VIII 

Enrolment , Staff and Staff-Student Ratio in History Departments 
A tabular statement of information receded from the Unner sines 
1962-63 
Enrolment 


S. University 
No. 


Total 


GrZ.;,' sZg 


Overall 

Teacher- 

Pupil 

Rano 


1. Aligarh 

2. Annamalai 

3. Burdawn 

4. Gauhali 

5. Jadavpur 

6. Karnatak 

7. Kurukshetra 
0. Lucknow 

9. Nagpur 

10. Paojab 

11. Patna 

12. Rajasthan 

13. S.V. Vidyapecth 
II. Saugor 

15. ShriVcnt3tcswara 

16. Vi$\a Bharati 


24 

5 

264 


70 

35 

16 

57 


8 


Z 

14 

10 

13 

25 

5 

3 

3 


20 

8 

7 

9 

9 

3 

3 
7 
2 
9 

1! 

5 

4 
1U 

9 

10 


1 : 4 
1: 14 
1 : 13 
It II 
I : 11 
l: 2 
I :59 
I ; 17 
Is 5 
I : IS 
l s 7 
1 :22 
1 : 3 
I; 3 
I: G 
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TABLE IX 

Staff Student Ratio of Affiliated Colleges 


s 

No 

Unite rs t « 

a 

PG 

1 

Agra 

1 7 to 1 

1 26 1 

1 lo 

16 

2 

Bombay 

1 3 to 1 

1 13 I 

3 to 

4 

3 

Gujarat 

1 17 


4 

Kerala 

1 13 


5 

Madras 

1 2 to 1 

1 24 1 

2 to 

5 

6. 

Nagpur 

I 53 

— 

7 

I anjab 

1 11 to 1 
1 30 1 

2io 

3J 

8 

Pooca 

1 22 1 

2a to 

2w 

9 

Rajasthan 

1 Gto 1 
1 42 t 

3 to 

6 

10 

baugor 

1 17 

- 

n 

Vikram 

1 20 1 

6 


1 5 (o 1 5 to 

1 31 1 17 

1 I to 1 3 to 
1 17 I 13 
1 16 
1 1 C 

1 3 lo I 4 to 
1 22 15 

1 43 — 

1 7 to 1 4 lo 
1 31 1 31 

1 13 1 IC 

} 3 to 1 3 to 1 
l S 3 I 11 

1 12 1 1 to 

1 4 


1 3 to 1 2 to 
1 14 16 

1 14 
I 14 

1 4 to 1 3 to 
1 20 15 


1 8 to 1 3 to 

1 43 1 21 


1 Mo 1 2 to 

1 37 15 

1 10 1 2 to 

I 4 

1 30 1 10 


the Madras Umversu> as tllustraiive n r ^ C ° U f n C P rescribed by 
by Indian universities) would like l , he SJ,,labl Prescribed 

certain eminent scholars on the vanon! ™ ^ £ ' VC the v,ews of 

r,n a H h ! D 80 f u St0I >'’ ,D Ind 'an umversiues A f C ° nnectcd ' v,lh lhc 

and tcseaichinhi$loiy»asorram2i“ A-cmmaron leaching 
hereafter has been adapted from 'vhat follows 

I Sg3p|5S§ES 
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even in university departments as would be shown m subsequent 
paragraphs It was further suggested that in order to economise 
on resources, duplication of centres in the same field, particularly 
of non Indian history, should be kept to a minimum- atleast 
initially 

Data collected from ten universities showed that a number 
of teachers taught subjects (history, of people in regions other 
than India, etc ), which were outsidetheir fields of specialisation. 
For obvious reasons, the names of universities and teachers are 
being omitted, but as the following table would show, teachers 
whose field of specialisation is ancient/mediaeval India are also 
teaching European history, world history, modern constitutions 
American history, French revolution, or a teacher who has 
specialised in modern India, is also teaching American history, 
political thought, European history , teachers who have speciafis 
ed m Indian history are also teaching history of the far East 

Even in Indian history there are fields of specialisation such 
as ancient, mediaeval or modern India, archaeology, epigraphy, 
but m some cases, a teacher whose field of specialisation is say 
mediaeval India, is teaching modern India and archaeology 
also It may perhaps be argued that once a teacher masters a 
subject and has command over it he can handle allied branches 
and needs no specialisation in teaching the latter Tms may be 
a good argument but is a poor substitute for teaching a subject 
by that teacher alone who has specialisedin it 

We are giving below the information, collected in respect 
of teachers of history in some of the universities, iheir fields of 
specialisation and the subjects taught (Indian! as well as those 
pertaining to regions other than India etc 


TABLE X 


Work Load of Teachers Lecturing in the Post graduate Departments 
Abstract 


The proformas on the work load of university teachers were 
sent to all the universities in India Fourteen universities sup* 
phed the .information asked for Of these some could not supply 
information covering all the teachers in the department 


In the following abstract, the names of the universities have 
been omuted, each university being indicated serially by roman 
numerals Information regarding ihe specialiption or each 
teacher, the subject taught by him or her and the number oi 
working hours per week is tabulated separately for the individual 
universities ‘Specialization’ m this abstract means specialization 
either at the M A or the post M A research stage Subjects 
studied as general papers for the M A degree in universities in 
India are not covered by this term 
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S No of 




Working 

Uni 

Teacher's field 

Subjects taught 

(regions other than hours per 

rersity 

of specialization 

(Indian) 

India, etc ) 

week* 

I 1 

Ancient and me 

Indian history 

European history, 

G 


diaeval India 


world history 

modern constitu- 





tions, western poli- 
tical thought 




— 

American history, 
French, revolution 

12 

3 

Mediaeval lodia 

Ancient and modern 
India, archaeology. 

- 

14 

4 

South East 

Asia (Recent 
Times) 

~ 

Modem Europe, 
American history 

13 

11 1 

HI 1 

Modern India 

Mediaeval India 

American history, 
political thought 

9 

Indian history, 
archaeology 

Indian butory 

Historical method 

10 


2 Modern India 

3 Indian history 

4 lndology 

IV 1 Mediaeval and 
modern India 
2 _ 

3 Modern India 

4 Modern India 

and political 
science 

V ] Modern India 


European history 


archaeology, pre h s- 
tory, Indian history 
Mediaeval and 
modern India 

Modern India 


Mediaeval and 
Modem India 


‘KSnSi Ancient, mediaeval 

Modem InH.a and m 0 ( j ern j ndja 

Modern India 
Ancient India 


Modem India 
Modern India 
Ancient India 


ancient India 

MeduevnUdda Me3ne»al lndn. 
Modern India Modern India 

VL 1 Modern India Mode, a lad, a 

2 Modern India _ 


British history 
Modern constitutions 
American history 
Modern Europe, 
world history 

(recent times) poli- 
tical thought 

Political thought. 
World history 

(recent times) 


British history 
Far East 
Polucal thought 
Modem constitu- 
tions 

Far East 
British history 




— “aiuir a 

These include in manv n„ , ■ 

no. Included .“^adn,,, dres,,. „ 
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S No. 
of Um - 
verstty 

Teacher s field 
of specialization 

Subjects laught 
l Indian ) 

Subjects laught Working 

{regions other than hours per 
Indian, etc ) week 

VII 

1. Ancient and 
modern Tndia 

Ancient India 

S E. Asia 

12 


2 Ancient India 

.. 

Ancient World 

14 

vm 

l< Modern India 

Modern India 

European history. 
Far east 

6 

4 


2 British and 
European his- 
tory 


European history 
Africa 

9 


3 Mediaeval 

India 

Mediaeval India 

Modem Europe 

18 


4 W Asia (recent 
times) 

Modern India 

Far cast 

8 


5 Mediaeval and 
modem India, 
political 
science 

Mediaeval India 

Modern E mope 

J2 


6 .Modem India 


International rela- 
tions, modern 

Europe 

9 


7 Modern India 
and political 

- 

African and Amen 
can history 

6 


science 


IX 1 

Modern 

India 

Modern India 

European history 

12 

2 

Ancient 

Modern 

India 

India 

Mediaeval India 

British history 

20 

3 

Modern 

India 

Modern India 

European, British 
and far eastern 
history 

15 

4 

Mediaeval 

India 

Mediaeval India 

British and Euro- 
pean history 

12 

5 

Ancient 

India 

Ancient India 

European and 

wotld history 

(recent times) 

9 

X. 1 

2 

Mediaeval 

India 

Ancient India 

Mediaeval India 

Ancient India 

History of Islam 

Ancient Near East, 
political thought 

16 

19 

3 

•• 


Ancient India 
mediaeval India 

Ancient Greece 

mediaeval Europe 

15 

4 

Modern India 

Modern India 

WorM history 

(recent times) Inter- 
national orpanua- 

17 


non 
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S. No 

Teacher j field 


Subjects ta ight 

Working 


Subjects taught 

(regions other than hours per 

\erstiy 

of specialization 

(Indian) 

Indian, etc ) 

Meek 


5 Modem India 

Modern India 

Political thought. 

15 




Modern constitu- 
tions 



6 International 

_ 

International rela- 

17 




tions, organisation. 
Modem Europe 




— 

International law 

16 


8 Modern India 

Modern India 

Mediaeval Europe, 
British history 

18 


9 Ancient India 

Ancient India, 





mediaeval India 



XI 

l Modern India 

Modern aod m di 
aeval India 

Historical method 

12 


2 Modern India, 
Mediaeval 
India 

~ 

Far cast. Modern 
Europe 

10 


^ k» e j iaeva * Ancient and media 
India eval India 

4 British and 

American 

history 

XII 1 Modem ledia Med as.al India 

2 Modern India 

British and 

European 

history 


British history 1C 

British history 8 

European 3n d 
Amencal history 

Modern Europe, 15 

far cast 

Middle east (recent 12 

times) 


* ,,sa History, Inter 

national law 

Thp*<ep S ° f Poit ^ raduate ^®^hing - m _ History 
The seminar was of opinion 

wider ‘Ss^uch^s S° Uld ^ be Se,ected ft 
sations covered at an earlier staoJ h 2S lhe slud y of great civil 
(2) that there should be a r, lr iUi , 

Indian history , 3 r “' r balan « between Indian and noi 

iEoSSb^HK 

SSS3i«U5: "nd,a°n r ES^Lffi 
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(4) that both international relations and history of political 
thought should be included in the course prescribed for M A 
in history ; 

(5) that there was the need for the study of source material at 
the M A stage , 

(6) that there was the need for the study of relevant languages 
and of source material in the original languages— but for this 
necessary training may be taken up at the post M A stage or at 
best, included optionally in the M A syllabus , 

(7) that the tendency noticed in some universities to shape the 
syllabus according to the requirements of the Union Public Service 
Examinations should be changed and the courses should be based 
on academic values only and the Union Public Service Commission 
be requested to follow the lead of the universities , 

(8) that the students of Indian history showed a tendency to 
repeat lectures almost verbatim in examination answers They 
should instead be encouraged to argue with an open mind, to 
think consistently with logical method and form their own inde- 
pendent opinion about the nature and trend of the facts they 
gathered , 


(9) that adequate reading lists should be prepared for the use of 
students and these lists should include lists of monographs and 
articles relevant to the subject , 


(10) that there was a dearth of books compared to the excessive 
number of students in the classes, the ways in which this inequi 
table ratio could be mended were (o) the creation of departmental 
history libraries in which several copies of a book could be kept, 
(6) the reprint at a cheap price of essential or rare monographs, 
(c) mineographs or typing several copies of essential artic'es for 
use in department libraries reproduction and collection ofessential 
groups of source material All these should be done at a low 
cost to benefit the general students rather than only a select few 


Assessment , Some of the points of criticism in regard to assess- 
ment are given below , 

1 Thegeneral run of questions in examinations were exceedingly 
stereotyped and therefore conformed'to ideas offiistory wdicii fiaa' 
long become obsolete A more intelligent approach to questions 
had to be evolved 


2 Questions should be set on the interpretation of what in 
Oxford was known as ‘gobbets’ of source material, or the answers 
at least, should show knowledge of the sources 


3 That within the same examination, some questions should be 
more weighted for gaining marks than the others Tins could be 
done either by giving say 40 or 35 marks to one question out of 
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five optional ones, and say 20 to the rest or by setting compara- 
tively difficult ones to be able to spot the perceptive examinee 
and some easier ones for the common students 

4 That vtve voce examinations should be organised to check on 
knowledge 

But all these reforms are antecedent to an improvement in 
teaching standards and to the creation of a cadre of trained 
teachers 


Research A major reason for the poorquality of research is that 
j r ? CtS ’ ? y and ars ? “"'y mediocre talents, the belter 
5? 1l p; lucrative opportunities The students 
to be admitted to the research courses should, hence, be selected 
?SoSSmh“ ll r S ' “° s “P crvlS0r should guide more than a 
n ™ of ? f rcsa f rcb£r f A number of theses accepted 
amdls ^ 11 ,s su 8S«ted that the research 

guides should not undertake supervision in areas of which thev 

™fla\y P n'? better “tfffS and wb ' re !ucb * *23 

such centres as can nflS. *. jSf. encouraged to go to 

facilities for 


research irfsuclffields^” 


main discipline in M A . there are I' ' ( 1 ln h , lsl ory as the 

social sciences and coorres ofL P ,?r«„ 0pl i onal C0UIS « ln 
are included in the teaching or history at Ih“ “f subjects 
M A stage The above d-sid-Sm M , A c and the P ost 
regular inter disciplinary can also be achieved by 

dual institutions ^ s - mmars at the teachers- level in tndivi- 

that teachenfusmSfy dicmrenotw and U n^f ,S,tieS j a u d colle 8« is 

na ure or text boots At SSS dSihS. ^'° d books 01 * b = 

‘V ‘T ! >»Pj anddonotinteresTuod-nis ? b,cb are of a 
h® h i 3rs and tu 2nals rS5S m e S UlS i 11 1S not efrecl,ve 

_ “ Cl re ,s hardly any discussion ln su PP^ £ mentary lectur- 
on controversial aWts Sludeats and teachers 

■>=P;h .hWS2'p n fcs?h , ;^?,fl sta 8e should aim a, far greater 
tl Slt'r; and' “mal'mg The trS" 

p c °l tutellectual training, these 
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tendencies should be resisted. In the seminars and tutorials the 
students shoud be encouraged to express themselves freely and to 
criticise the teacher s views whenever necessary 

In order to give a full and integrated picture of teaching rn 
history in our universities we are giving excerpts from comments 
made by eminent professors— Indian and foreign— in relation to 
teaching of history in Indian Universities 

Professor Holden Furber, University of Pennsylvania, 
expressed himself as follows : 

“With regard to theM A program in general, my experience 
of teaching m India, 1950-51 (University of Madras) and 1962 63 
(University of Bombay) leads me to feel thatfor all the candidates 
there should be a sharper difference between the first year and the 
second year In the first year there could be a reduction in the 
number of papers and a requirement that examinations should 
be taken in those papers at the end of the first year For the 
second year I would feel that the emphasis should not be on 
listening to lectures, but on the writing of a very limited number 
of research papers and reports Such papers and reports to be 
judged not by external examination but by two readers from the 
local staff, one of whom has advised the student in regard to his 
paper. I would even say that perhaps two long research papers 
should be enough At present there arc far too many M A 
students who are writing as many as eight short papers which 
give no training whatever either in good writing or in research 
method 

The whole M A program needs further emancipation from 
the tendencies which promote 'note learning* and dependence on 
specific books I realize this is difficult in view of the large number 
of M A students not destined for a teaching career I would by 
no means reduce the numbers, but I could say that more class 
room time devoted expressly to 'question and answer’ to promotion 
of discussion would make the M A program more acttractive to 
all the students Such discussion inevitably broadens the students' 
grasp of English as well as the subject in hand ” 


Professor R C Majumdar’s views 

“One of the crying evils in the study of history today is the 
neglect to make use of it as an intellectual discipline and the 
tendency to regard it only as a store house of information An- 
other is an unnatural craze for research without a due apprecia- 
tion of its nature, method, and the necessary equipment both 
intellectual and material My views are mostly directed towards 
eradicating the^e evils 

While I fully appreciate the efforts made fay the University 
Grarts Commission to improve post-graduate teaching and 
research in history I have grave doubts whether any good will 
result from them so long as a more intelligent and effective s test 
is not devised to ascertain the real qualification of students seeking 
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admission to the post graduate course and to estimate the pro- 
ficiency acquired by them when they arc thought fit to be awarded 
a degree In other words, there must be a higher standard for 
the B A examination in order that those who arc admitted to 
the postgraduate course arc really m a position to profit by it 
and wi'hng to do so There should also be a higher standard 
for MA to ensure that the teachers appointed m colleges and 
universities by virtue of their degrees arc really qualified to guide 
the students in their studies and research 


In course of interviewing candidates for the government 
and university appointments, possessing high degrees in history, 
1 have been shocked by the very superficial knowledge and the 
absence of any critical faculty displayed by most of them, even 
by those who have served as lecturers in first grade colleges for 
a number of years One who had lectured for six years to B A. 
students in a well known college in a metropolitan city on the 
*«t°ry °* Europe, did not know of any country in Europe. 

which possessed an ancient civilization, like India, lost her free* 

tii!? , re .u 0V f re ? ’j on, y i m . l ^ c nineteenth century He also 

the r,sh ^°Ptcd l he same method in their struggle 
was ^ opted b y Mahatma Gandhi in India Can 
i° at ! y eTcC r lve Sood so long as ihe students are 
rare ° y ^ S typC teacbcrs * and this type is by no means 

As regards research, the less said the better As an cxami- 
« 'bernl; 0 mTid h m?h' n mMy f lv ets.l.cs 1 khow what havoc 

Vicerov (I nmn ine IS on lbe admm,stra tion of a British 
about a connected problem^urmeThe , ?,5 nlUy * when questioned 
decessor who ruled abomHecade h??"" stral !?" ° r 3 P re ‘ 
without any embarrassment that b, beI ° re ’ said point Lilank. 
Viceroy alone and SS hS. conKrn J 31 w,lh <be later 
mg with slavery in ancient India h^H CCSS ? r 0ne cand >date deal 
Greece or Rome Tr .n ^ of slavery in 

not cite more examples to "how whv > r ntry ln the wor,d 1 need 
student possessing a wide eeneral vL , m , $lst V pon a research 
as the development of cmtral of hls| ory So far 
is far worse A candidate cited Is concerned the situation 

excavation by a kmgm anmn, I„d, ampl ' of a sma " r°ek-cut 
t ; “ merciless exploitation of labourer 3 as ? P° sltlvc evidence of 
members of two different castes an ? 3 dls P"*= between 
class wars in ancient India Instances 3 indication of increasing 
tions and of assumpuons wrtEfanv such uncritical asser- 
wttnout any foundation in fact and 
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asfondmg slatements without any basis or m direct contradiction 
of known facts may be multiplied to any extent Yet these are 
approved by the supervisors and not infrequently, by the exami 
ners appointed to adjudicate upon them 

I have devoted half a century to research work and I hope 
none will accuse me of an inherent dislike of aversion towards 
research I regard it as highly important and one of the most 
important functions of universities But research should be 
propeily conducted and specialization at the cost of a sound 
general knowledge must be avoided Original research requires 
a special kind of mental aptitude and intellectual equipment, and 
everyone is not suited for it But the university teacher must 
have always the spirit of research— looking for new facts and new 
interpretation of known facts— and must communicate that spirit 
to his students Anyone unwilling or unable to do this cannot 
properly fulfil the duty of a university teacher for postgraduate 
students ’ 

Having discussed the teaching of history in its various 
aspects and opinions of two eminent historians— to indicate their 
assessment of the prevailing situation we now propose to give 
the course of studies prescribed for M A by the Madras TJniver 
sity The syllabus prescribed for B A naturally di/Fcrs from 
university to university History of India is compulsory For 
optional papers the students have to opt for the histories of 
other countries 

The Kerala University provides for two groups group 1 
history and 2 Islamic history Most of the other universities 
do not provide a separate group of Islamic history The parti 
culars are given below 
University of Kerala 
History 

The course extends over 3 years There are two patterns as 
follows — 

Pattern I One mam subject with six papers and two subsidiary 
subjects with one paper each All papers are of 3 hours 
duration (6 hours of instruction for each of the six papers of 
the mam subject and six hours of instruction for each of the two 
subsidiary subjects in a week) 

Pattern if Two optional subjects of equal status with 4 papers 
in each and no subsidiary All papers are of 3 hours 
duration 

Pattern / (2J hours of instruction for each subject in a week) 

I Group (i) a— History 
A fain 

I Paper f— Indian History I— up to 1S26 
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Paper U-Inton H, story II-from 1526 upto pr«ent 

day 

Paper Ill-History of Kerala 

, Papa lV-Modern World History 
> two of the following subjects — 

5. Paper VI) 


0. filJW 

(«) Constitutional History of Britain from 1485 A D to the ■ P«‘ 
sent day 00 History of the USA from 1775 A D upto me 
present day (mi) History of Greece and Rome upto 395 AD. 
00 History of Modern Asia from 1B50 A D upto the presen 
day (v) History of Europe from 395 AD to 1500 A D t ) 
History of Islam from Anc cnt times to 1258 A u. 


Subsidiaries 

7 Paper Vll "I Any two of the following subjects — 

8 Paper Vltt J 

(«) General Economics 00 Political Science (In) Logic (ir) 
Sociology (k) Psychology, (u) Geography. 

(Each paper ts of 3 hours and carries 100 marks) 

2. Group (i) b— Is amic History 


Mam 

1 Paper 1— History of Muslim Civilisation from early times to 
the fail of the Umayjad Dynasty 2 Paper II — History of 
Muslim Civilisation during Abbasid period 3 Paper III— -His- 
tory of Muslim Civilisation m Spam and Sicily 4 Paper IV — 
The Ottoman Empire 5 Paper V— History of the Middle East 
in the 19th and 20tb Centuries 6 Paper VI - Indo'Musltm 
Culture 1200 1700 


Subsidiaries 


7 Paper yil-One subj-ct to be selected from General Econo- 
mics, Political Science, Sociology 8 Paper VIII— One subject 
to be selected from Arabic, Urdu, Persian or Indian History 
from 1707 (provided that if a language subject is chosen it should 
not be the same as the language offered under Part II) 

(Each paper is of three hours and carries 100 marks) 

The details of syllabus for B A as prescribed by the Umver- 
sity of Kerala cover about thirty pages and as such are not being 
I”*? Tbc details ofi study prescribed for BA course in history 
by the University of Delhi are given below 


History 

(Schedule of Papers) 

Paper I -History of India (From 1707 to 1947) 


100 Marks 
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Paper* II & lit— Any two of the fol'owmg — 100 Marks each 

(a) British History (1485 1939) 

(b) European History (1815 1939) 

(c) Either (i) Ancient Indian History (upto 1000 A D —emphasis 
to be laid on cultural movements upto 600 AD) 

Or (a) Medieval Indian History 1000 A D -1707 A D 
(Detailed Courses of Reading) 

Paper I— History of India (from 1707 to 1947) 100 Marks 

Books recommended — 

P E Roberts, History of British India 

Gurmukh Nihal Singh, Landmarks in Indian Constitutional and 
National Deielopment 

S C SarkarandKK Datta A Textbook of Modern Indian History 
(Also Hindi version of the same textbook) 

E F Thompson and G T Garratt Rise and Fulfilment of British 
Rule m India 

Percival Spear, The Oxford History of Modern India, 1740 1947 
S R Sharma Adhunik Bharat ka Nirman 
G S Sardesai, Marathon ka Itthas 

H C Raychaudhuri, R C Majumdar & K K Datta, Adianced 
History of India Part III (Hindi version) 

Papers II & III-Any two of the following - 100 Marks each 

(a) British History (1485 1939) 

Books recommended — 

Ramsay Muir, Short History of the British Commonwealth (London, 
George Philip 1954 ed ) 

E H Carter and RAF Mears History of British (Oxford U P 
1937) 

Radha Krishna Sharma, Great British ka Adhunik It /has 
G M Trevelyan, History of England 

(b) European History (1815 1939) 

Books recommended — 

A J Grant and H V Temperley, Europe in the 19th and 20th Cen- 
turies 

C D M Ketelby, History/ of Modern Times 

HAL Fisher, History of Europe, Vol III 

E Lipson Europe in the 19th and 20th Centuries 

E Lipson, Unnlsaun tatha Bisanm Sadi Men Yurop, 1815 1939 

C D M Ketelby, Adhunik kal ka Itihas 

Satyaketu Vidyalankar, Yurop ka Adhumk luhas. Part II 
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India 15 D C Sircar (ed ) Select Inscriptions bearing on Indian 
History and Cmlisation 

3 History of North India from the Death of Harsha down to 
1526 


Books Recommended 

1 Cambridge History of India Vol 3 2 Majumdar (ed ) 
History and Culture of the Indian People, Vol 4 3 Sathianathier » 
History of India Vols 1 and 2 4 Tripathi History of Kanauj 
5 Basham The IVonder that k as India 6 Ray Dynastic History 
of North India, Vols 1 and 2 7 Majumdar, Rayachaudhuri and 
Datta Advanced History of India Part 11 8 Ishwan Prasad 
Mediaeval India 9 Ishwan Prasad A Short History of Muslim 
rule in India ( 3rd Edition) 10 Snvastava Sultanate of Delhi (2nd 
Edition, 1953) 11 Tripathi Some aspects of Muslim Admmtstra 
tion (2nd Edition, 1956 ) 12 Elliot and Dowson History of India 
as told by us own historians edited by Commissariat 13 Hodivala 
Studies in Indo - Muslim History 

4 South India from the Sangam Epoch down to 1336 — 

Books Recommended 


1 Nilahantba Sastri History of South India 2. Slater Draudtan 
Element in Indian Culture 3 Mahalingatn South India Polity 
4 S Knshnaswami Aiyangar Evolution of Hindu Administrative 
Institutions in South India 5 Knshnaswami Aiyangar Some 
contributions of South India to Ind an Culture 6 P T Srinivasa 
Iyengar History of the Tamils 7 Kanakasabhai Tamils 1800 
years ago 8 Allekar Rashtrakutas and Their Tunes 9 Gopalachari 
n°[ y . l A e 10 Gopalan History of the Pallaias 

of hanchl U Minakshi Administration and Social Life under the 

KN 1 tf M 1 ® . N,la i an ^ ? astri The Pandyan Kingdom 13 
NilakanhlaSiutn The Cholas (2nd Edition) 14 Sewell “ Historical 
Inscnp, Ion, of South Ind, a (Edited) by S Kmtmaswami Aiyangar). 
5 Outlines of rhe Civilisation of Western Asia and Egypt 
Western Asia and Egypt 

(I) The Land, of Western As, a-Tl,e Valley of the Nile the Turll- 
ttSZSZ Egypt*, 

it IU/^f L Z"d Per 0 T ,Z "f V fyy 

periods (r) Sumer AUnJ nil r » j Uruk and the Temdet-Near 
the Age of the Fir’st Eg^ian *6 * ** hlU °[ lC dge and 
Scmslte and the Caspian Peoples t\i\ n ^' e Caucasus— the Hamito— 
Sunurlans Earliest Sumero-Akkalah f? r !Z u *. aiut 0ri 8 uta l Home of the 
From Sargon to Hummurabi (m) Th, e > ^}, esvp l ot J ietlme °f jargon 

Their history The Coming oP md Peoples 

5 OJ ine Ir *do Europeans to Western Asia 
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( v »0 Egypt from the Second dynasty to the Hyksos (ix) The art and 
archaeology of Western Asia The splendour that moj Egypt. The 
proto literate, the early dynastic, the Akkadnn, the Neo Sumerian, the 
Kassite, the Assyrian and the Neo Babylonian per tods in Mesopotamia 
(x) The art and archaeology of Asta Minor under the Hittifes of the 
Armenians and Phoenicians in Syria The art and architecture of 
Ancient Persia and Afghanistan 

Books Recommended 

1 Garrod and Bate The Stone Age of Mount Carme (London, 
1937) 2 Friedrich Hrozny Ancient History of Western Asia, 
India and Crete (Prague, 1953) 3 Henri Frankfort The Art and 
Architecture of the Ancient Orient (London 1954) 4 M A Murray* 
The Splendour that \ias Egypt (London, 1949) 5 Georges Contenaw 
Exeryday Life m Babylon and Assyria (London, 1954) 6 R Ghirsh- 
man Iran. 

6 Outline of the History of the Civilisation of South East Asia 
South Eastern Asia 

(0 The Stone Age in South Eastern Asia 00 Ceylon Introduc 
tion of Buddhism into Ceylon , Archaeological History of the 
Island, Anuradhapura, Sigiriya, Polumnnniva (in) Burma The 
Kingdoms of Pyu and the Mon in Burma the founding of 
Pagan and the era of the great temple builders , stages in the 
spread of Buddhism in Burma (») Siam The Mon period m 
Siam , the Kingdom of Dvaraveti, tbcKhmers, theTai Kingdoms 
of Sukot aiand Ayudhya (v) The Malay Peninsula and the 
Kingdom of Srivijaya (vi) Java and Bah The Sadendras, 
Indo Javanese art Chandu Mendoet Borbudjr , Prambanam , 
the Majapahits (vh) Cambodia Its Indian Origin the Kingdom 
of Funa , the Kingdom of Angkor , Ancient Khmer art , The 
Great (emp’e of Angkor, the Bayom Tat conquest of Cambodia 
( vui ) Indian Elements in the culture of South East Asia 


Books Recommended 

1 WL MoviusJr Early Mon and Pleistocene S ratigrjphy in 
Southern and Eastern Asia 2 Reginald Lc May The Culture of 
South East Asia (London, 1954) 3 H G Quaritch Wales The 
Mak ng of Greater India 4 Benjamin Rowland The Art ana 
Architecture of India (London 1953) 5 Hemicb Zimmer The 

Art of Indian Asia (2 volumes) (New York, I95a) 

7 Vijayanagar — 


Books Recommended 

1 Sewell 4 Forgotten Empire 2 VenUoramaimja Ftjoja- 
nagar. Origins of the City and Empire 3 S K-nshnaswami 
Aiyangar Ancient India, Vol 2. 4 S Knshnaswami Aiyangar. 
Sources of Vijayanagar History 5 Nilakanta Sasm and Venkatara- 
manayya Further Sources of Vijayanagar History, o Salctore 
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Social and Political Rise in the Vijayanagar Empire, 2 Vols 7. 
Mahalingam : Administration and Social Life under Vijayanagar. 8. 
Mahal in gam : Economic Life of the Vijayanager Empire. 9 Heras 
Araudu Dynasty of Vijayanagar. 10. Longhurst : liampi Rutrs. 11. 
Purchas : His Pilgrims — Vol. 10. 

8. History of the Mughals 


Books Recommended : 

1. Cambridge History of India, Vol. 4. 2. Ishwari Prasad : 
Short History of Muslim Rule in India (3rd edition). 3 Praudin : 
The Mughal Empire. 4. K C. Majumdar : The Imperial Age of the 
Mughals (2nd edition, 1940). 5. Snvatsava : The Mughal Empire. 
6. Sathianatheir : History of India, Vol. 2. 7. Garratl and 
Edwardcs : Mughal Rule in India. 8. Sarkar • Mughal Administra- 
tion (4th edition). 9. Sri Ram Sharma : Mughal Government of 
Administration 10 Gupta: Rise of the Sikhs (2nd edition, 1932). 1 1. 
Elliot and Dawson : History of India as told by its oun Historians, 
Vols 6 and 7. 12. Abdul Fa:Ps Am i Akban (Trans, by Ranking 
Haig and Lowe— 2nd edition by Sarkar. 13 Bilimoria (ed.) : 
Letters of Aurangazib. 

9. History of the Mahrattas 
Books Recommended . 


'• Kincaid and Parasms: History of the ,Marmhas-3 Vols. 2. 
Saidesai : New History of the Marathas, 7 Vols 3 Sardesai : 
.Main currents in Mamla History. 4 Ranadc . Hue of the Meralha 

Hotter 5. Sta tAdmtmttntne System of the hforatms. 6 Sarkar: 

Snej and His Times (4th ediuon). 7. Seal Foreign Biographers of 
8 m S D h , a : JJ" °r ' h f Heshttas. 9. Josbl ■ Clash of Three 
History °' Patwardh:ln and Rawlmson: Source- Booh of .Maratha 

10. History of South India from 1555 to 1805 — 

Books Recommended : 

LSr m hl ,fe ■nd > Cem° r f ,a r U ' a ;. }■ Sathranathier : 

Wellesley. 8 C. S rj 1 ' Roberts : India under 

Einsan ,? ./ ™^ harl : l,au * of Madras 9. Vrrddha- 

11 - Modern India from 1773 
Books Recommended i 

IfBnTftZ 5 and 6 2 . Roberts . Htstosy 

and Fulfilment o/ £ f ,r„A jL, 3 ' 9 arrat t and Thompson: Rise 
Company. 5. Yulof Ah? c5w if fillips? East Indus 
t-murali History of India during the British 
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Period. 6. Gurmukh Nihal Singh : Landmarks m Indian Const! - 
tulional and National Deielopment (3rd edition). 7 , Keith : 
Constitutional History of India. 8. Ramsay Muir (ed.) ; The 
Making of British India. 9 . A C Bannerji : Making of the Indian 
Constitution —2 Vols 

12. History of Indian Art and Architecture* 

Books Recommended 

1 Smith : A History of Fine Art m Ind a and Ceylon (ed by Codrington ). 

2 Havell : Indian Architecture 2 Vols. 3. Brown : Indian Architecture, 
2 Vols. 4. Brown : Indian Painting (5th edition). 5. Kramrisdr Indian 
Sculpture. 6 . Kramrisch : Art of India through the Ages. 7. Vogel : 
Budhhist Art m India, Ceylon and Java 8 . Cpomaraswamy : The art 
of India and Indonesia . 9 . Coomaraswamy : Rajput Painting. 10* 
Ashton : The Art of India and Pakistan 1 1. Gangoly : Indian Archi- 
tecture (2nd edition, 1947.) 12 Gangoly S-ath Indian Bronzes. 13. 
T.G. Aravamudhan : Portrait Sculpture m South India. 14 'Wilkinson : 
Mughal Painting. 

1 3. History of Africa from 1486 
Books Recommended : 

I. Cambridge Modern History , Vo! 1 . 2. Preslags : Portuguese 
Pioneers. 3. RamsayMuir: Expansion of Europe (5th td ) 4. Town- 
send and Peake : European Colon al Expansion 5 Harris : Europe 
and Africa . 6. Hoskins: European Import hymn Africa. 7 . Morel: 
The Black Man’s B'uden 8. Slorne : Greater France in Africa 9. 
Young' Egypt. 10. Jones and Munro : History of Abyssinia. 11. 
Walker : A History of South Africa (2nd. ed » 1940). 

Group B 

I Histo y of the Mediterranean World from the Persian Wars 
to the Death of Augustus > 


Books Recommended ; 

I. Cambridge Ancient History, Vols 3 to 9. 2. Cary : A History 
of the Greek World 3 Cary : A History of Rome (2nd edition). 4. 
Rastovotzeff: A History of the Ancient World, No. - 
A History of Ancient Ctuhsat.on. 6 ■ Slobart . The Glory that nos 
Greece .7. Stobart . The Grandeur that uis Rome. S. Livingstone 
(ed ): The legacy of Rome. 9. Dailey (cd ) : The Ugacy of Rome.^ 
10. Bevao: The World of Greece and Rome _ ( I. HolUrntRox. 
Mediterranean In the Ancient World (2nd edition )- ■ u- Fowler . 
City-State of, he Greeks and the Ramins. Id Osborn . Our Ml to 
Greece a- d Rome. 14. Tuc!.er: Life J" Ancient A thaa 15. Tuclcr. 
Life ,11 the Roman World 16. Botsford : A Source-book of Ancient 
History. 

2, The Empire and the Papacy 
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Books Recommended 

1 Cambridge Mediaeval History, Vol 5 2 Bryce The Holy 

Roman^yireJSthcdiUon) 3 Tout The Empire and the Papacy 
Medley The Church and the Empire 5 Deanesby A History 
Henderson A History of Germany 

SfnW' w A 7 S J ub £ 2? r,n ®V »« ‘he Early Middle Ages 8 
Stephens Htlderbrand and his Times 9 Henderson ledl 

Historical Documents of Middle Ages Henderson (ed ) Select 
3 Advanced History of the Middle East 570-1258 AD 
Books Recommended 

Sarwar ? j ^4 /^ 7 « a ” 

12 T W Arnold M of Mohammed 

andAbbasuls 14 N A Farw J Zaidan Omayyads 

Cmh'anon 16 Guy & Strange , 15 J Hell a™, 

17 Osborne Uom^dfnheCal ^lernCaltphato 
Or, cm under the CoS W KhlW 18 Khuda Baksh 
Cmltsatwn (2 Vols ) 20 Khuda BuM? e, a $ s 1 »/ Mimic 

21 Khuda Baksh ' Politics mhhmrs and Islamic 

J r b 7 Khuda Baksh and Margo , Ttena ssance of Islam 
History of Islamic People 24 Gus!ave U Vnn P S ?' 1 Brol[1: ! m ann 
ff' 0 "’ 25 Gibb Islam WtAe lKesr «“?[ unebaum 
the Later It, Jdte 27 Laneoonle 'V ”? 3 The Crusades ,n 
kingdom and Hi ft» 29 o5?“e Strand" g 28 ., ^ellhausen Arab 
Cal pi, ate 30 George Sarlon toolff Ba sdad under the Abbastd 
3 Vols (Relevant portions) Encvrioo '°' ,le history of Science, 

portions) * ' Cyclopaedia of Islam (Relevant 

10 °*»»» /toory .ITtflaS 

^“X ,1250 ' 1924 AD - 

0 ’.»r/a^' S /7u^ 2 GW F Strip, mg n. 

^ H Lyber 77, e C 0 , era ?, e „, of 
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the Ottomon Empire 4 W Miller The Oitomon Empire and its 
successors 5 M L Shay The Ottomon Empire from 1720 1734 
(as revealed in the Despatch of the Venetian Baili) 6 N Sou^a 
The Capitulatory Regime of Turkey 7 Kohn A History of ha non- 
ahstnm the East 8 Toynbee and Kirkwood Turkey 9 Allen 
The Turkish Reformation 10 Hevvard The Partition of Turkey 
11 EG Mears Modern Turkey 12 A E Yalman The Deielop- 
ment of Modern Turkey— Measured by us Press 13 V J Purycar 
International Economics and Dplomacy m the Near East 
6 Constitutional History of England upto 1485 — 

Books Recommended 


1 Taswell Langmead English Constitutional History (10th edition, 
1947) 2 Maitland Constitutional History of England ted fay Fisher) 
3 White Making of the English Constitution 4 Joliffe Constitu 
tional History of Mediaeval England 5 Pollard Evolution of Parka 
men! (2nd edition) 6 Jenks Book of the English Law (5th edition, 
1953) 7 Adams and Stephens Select Documents of English Con 
stitutional History 
List of Documents for study 

1 Stubbs — -Select Chapters 2 Laws of Alfred (C 890) 3 

Edgar’s Ordinance of the Hundred (959 75) 4 Adams and 
Stephens — Select Documents of English Constitutional History 5 
Ordinance of William 1 separating the Spiritual and Temporal 
courts (undated) 6 Henry Vs Charter of Liberties (1100) 7 
The Constitutions of Clarendon (1164) 8 The Assize of 

Clarendon (1166) 9 The Assize of Northampton (1176) 10 
Assize of Arms (1181) II Form of proceeding on the Judicial 
Visitation (1194) 12 Writ of Summons to the Council of St 
Albas (1213) 13 The Great Chapter of Liberties (1215) 14 
Provisions of Oxford (1258) 15 The Third Statute of West 
minster (1290) 16 Writ of Summons to Parliament (1295) 
17 Conhrmation Cartarum (1297) 18 The New Ordinances 
(1311) 19 Revocation of the New Ordinances (1322) 20 

Articles of Accusation against Edward II (1327) 21 (a) Act to 
secure ihe Rights of Peers (1341) 21 ( b ) Revocation of the Above 
Statute (1341) 22 Grant on Conditions (1348) 23 The Statute 
of Treasons (1352) 24 Statute of Pnemumre (1353). 25 Act 
concerning Justices of the Peaccl{1361) 26 Impeachment of 
Lyons (1376) >27 Accountof Expenditure required by Parliament 
(1378) 28 Delegation of powers by the Parliament of Shrews- 
bury (1398) 29 Deposition of Richard II (1399i 30 Haxcy s 
case (1399) 31 Commons to originate Money Bills (1407) 32 
King Agrees not to alter the Petitions of the Commons (1414). 
33 Law regarding the Shire Electorate (1429) 

7 History of European Expansion from 1453 to 1760 


Books Recommended 

1 Cambridge Modern Htstory-Vols 1 to 6 (relevant portions) 

2 Prestage Portuguese Pioneers 3 Davies The Golden Century 
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of Spam 4 Johnson Europe in the Sixteenth Ctntury 5 Ogg 
turope m the Seventeenth Century 6 Johnson Age of the Enligh- 
tened Despots (1 5 th Edition) 7 Wakeraan Ascendancy of France 
Expansion of England 9 Egerton A History of 


•enea uespots tiara Edition) 7 Wakeraan Ascendancy of France 
Expansion of England 9 Egerton A History of 
British Colonial Police 10 Marriott European Commonwealth 
il j F ^ a r h . an R if, uence °/ f Seapmser on History 12 Robinson 
and Beard Readings in Modern European History 

8 History of Europe from 1789 — 

Books Recommended 

CenSne” (fS? IdE''? \ Em ° Pe m i h ‘ Tmenmth 

Twentieth Centuru”: ,*' 1 P. s ° n T , Europe in the Nineteenth and 

Tunes (New Edition £ eltlcbe y A History of Modern 

of Our Own Ti r,cs f4ih’pH,7, /*-*l®L msa y Muir A Brief History 
and Overseas 6 Holland £ ii?/° Wal C .°" lem P ora O’ Europe 
2 Vols 7 Sloslan Tu 0 , Eaelopment of European Nations- 

If; 

Books Recommended 



l# 5 , 

,l, e Cormiuucn t Robemon afc,‘, 1 ? 39) 7 innings Low 
wen,, ,0 Mauau Cnghth CmmZ, one H, . CoJ " a " d Dacu - 

Lut of Document, for „ u dy History (9lh Edition, 1949) 

Strode^ra > ^ 1 nJi tCP ^ l °^*^™^ ,n t D of ,,, tn ,W r 7 ' Ens,tih Cent, in. 

<l I S34) eSla G l ‘ C ^h ! ^? 0 ^ , °^ nt ^^ clt4 ( S l 7 534^ 
?f lh e pfJ/^S, 0un ' ll '" ( 1 57l) 8 =r 1 RcS ' a <1539) 7 

I1S!I s tr* 

“ . . Right (1628) 

16 The 



mcnt (1653} V 649 > « fSS lbe H ’ sfl Court 

ImpKichment(I679 D 2 ar H 0 k or Br e d a<I& Cn :>ii 0t S° V F°‘ 

27 HaccActMJOTi^” 68 ’ 1 26 AnofSf, Mutln >’ Act 

( J 28 S 'P'=n".aIAe t °17 S ,^' e To n, n (1701) 
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B£07I9) 30 Mansfield’s Decision against General Warrants 
(1764) 31 Dunning’s Resolution (1780) 32 Fox’s Liberal 
Act (1792) 33 Reform Act l IS -*2) 34 Reform Act (1867) 

35 Supreme Court of Judicature Act (1873) 36 Appellate 
Jurisdiction Act (1876) 37 Reform Act 1884) 38 Robert- 
son- Select Statutes, Cases and Documents (9th edition, 1949) 39 
Skinner v-Hast India Company (1666) 40 Shirley v-Tagg 
(1675) 41 Ashby v— White (1704) 42 Stockdale v Hansard 
(.1839) 43 Parliament Act (1911) 44 Statute of Weslmms 
ter (1931) 

10 History of International Relations and Diplomacy from 


Books Recommended 

I Schumann International Politics (5th edition) 2 Mowat 

A History of European Diplomacy 3 Gooch Recent Relations 
in European Diplomacy (4th edition) 4 Mansergh The Coming 
of the First World War 5 Fay Origins of the First World War 
(New Edition 1950) 6 Somervell Bern eel! Two Wars 7 

Namier Diplomatic Prelude 8 Rayner Twenty Years' Truce 9 
Carr International Relations 10 Carr Twenty Years' Crisis 
(2nd Edition) II Murray From the League to the United 
Nations 12 Cathorne Hardy A Short History of International 
Affairs (4th edition) 13 Lippmann The Cold War 14 Hart 
mann (ed ) Basic Documents of International Relations 

II History of the United States of America from 1788 
Books Recommended 

1 S E Monson and H S Commager The Growth of the Ame- 
rican Republic (2 volumes, 1950 edition) 2 Edward Charming 
History of the United States (6 volumes) 3 HU Faulkner 
American Economic History 4 T A Bailey A Diplomatic His- 
tory of the American Peoples 5 A H Kelly and W A Harbison 
The American Constitution, us Origins and Deiclopment 6 H S 
Commager Documents of American History 7 M Curti The 
Growth oj American Thought 8 FJ Turner The Frontier m 
American History 9 R Hofstadter The American Political 
Tradition 

12 History of the Far East from 1843 — 

Books Recommended 

1 Latourctte A Short History of the Far East (2nd ed 1951) 

2 Latourettc Tnc Chinese, their History and Culture (3rd ed ) 

3 Latourette A History of Japan 4 Lattimorc faking 
of Modern China 5 Vmacke A H story of the Far East ta 
Modern Tunes (4th edition) 6 Clyde The Far East {2nd ed ) 

7 Hudson The Far East ut World Politics 8 Ovsen Impert 
ahsm and Nationalism in the Far East 
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POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Economics and politics (ns the political science is generally 
fnr i" tea p h,n S institutions) are the basic social sciences, 
for other disciplines have grown out of them In the nre- 

u&deuiilfrt mat ‘cf ? f pol,l,cal scicnc = * taught 
Sum mteSSS??* s , am ? ‘, here 15 d'ficrencc in nomen- 
, i,„i , p , aps 11 « considered a little too high soundintt to call 

S^S^aMBSttR 

has 

had been under the tutelage of the U K cj£* an 6 ° vcr T e " 1 
laws which governed the tn.l.-n t Gove , r nmcnt and the 
the British jurists lnd ' an pco P ,i: " ere 'he handiwork of 

Sw,tzerlaTd C etc1'l"e“rsfcL aS ,iH S n 0 J Ch "! a - G S S R , U S A , 
give students an idea ofconft mn.on^, ln !t c BA cours c, to 
he number of countries bein! so Kth?™ Jlf r coumr,cs But 
•he curricula have to pick anVchonS 'h'awhoriiies prescribing 
G s a and the USSR are obvmndj^u conslIt 'allons of the 
their being outstanding world powers ioi y ch ° s ' n °n account of 
account of the novelty-howasS ™? . y and Switzerland on 
and communes can emerge uns,3 ™{ ,l 7, d ‘ v ‘ dad '"to cantons 

two wor d wars, m whfch a nulfber of f ‘‘’P cca5eless flre s of 

sutned. illustrating the old savma 'ihe 1 ““"‘“'ions were con- 
ing place to new saying the, old order changeth yield- 

educatloDarawhorities^ave °not° given s j ,ences shows that the 
study of political conditions in and con'stnw ° lm P°' ,a ncc to ihe 
politically unimpoitant countries consWu "ons of the so-call 


I Early hu r a ‘°“ pulsor J' Papers 
J history J,f th e southe 


h east and 


eastern Asia 
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2 Mediaeval and modern history of south east and eastern Asia 
\ Cultural history of southeast and eastern A sia (religion, 
philosophy and art) 

Besides these compulsory papers there are two following groups 
of five papers each 
China and Japan 

1 Political and administrative history of modern China and 
Japan 

2 Social and economic history of China and Japan 

3 Art, religion and philosophy of China 

4 Art religion and philosophy of Japan 

5 Language and literature of China and Japan 


1 Indian Archaeology 

2 Political history of ancient India (600 B C 647 A D ) 

3 Arcient Indian polity 

4 Social and economic history of ancient India (up to 647 AD) 

5 Early Indian epigraphy and numismatics 
Books recommended 


Compulsory Pap<.r I 

1 R C Majuradar, Sutarnadvipa Champa, Hindu Colonies in 
the Far East Inscriptions of Kambuja Desa 2 B Chalterjl, Indian 
Cultural Influence mCambodu 3 K A Nilakantha Sastri, History 
of Sr m jay a 4 (a) DGE Hall, History of South East Asia (relevant 
parts) 4 (6) Creal, Birth of China 5. Whilhelm, Chinese Cni/ization 
6 Latourettee, A Short History of the Far East (relevant part) 7 
Samson, History of Japan 8 Cambridge History of India Volume 1 
and 9 History and Culture of the Indian People (first six volumes, 
relevant chapters on Ceylon ) 

Compulsory Paper II 

1 DGE Hall, History of South East Asia (relevant parts) 2 
Vmacke History of the Far East in Modern Times 3 Latourettee 
A short History of the Far East 


Compulsory Paper III 

I May, Culture of South East Asia 2 B R Chalterjl , India 
andJaia 3 PC Bagchi, India and China 4 Ghose-Hsiang Kuangc, 
IndoChinese Relations 5 Hackin J etc , Studies in Chinese 
Art and Some Indian Influences 6 P Bose, Indian Colonies of 
Champa 7 Wales, H C Q The Making of Greater India 


Croup on China and Japan 

Pancr 7-1 Vmacke, History of the Far East in Modern Times 
(relevant portions) 2 R K Rciscbawcr, Jopan-Gmcrnmcnt 
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and Politics 3 Edwin Reischawer, Japan— Past and Present 4 
Kituzafar — The C institution of Japan 5 V in acke —Modern Consti- 
tutional Development in China (1898-1912) 

Paper II Social and Economic History of China and Japan 
Zanaga—Ai/wj since Perry 

Paper JU (Art, Religion and Philosophy of China) 

1 Source of Chinese Tradition compiled by William Thcodorcx 
In Barry Ming Tsil chaw Burton wason (Columbia Press , New York, 

1960) 2 Harley Farusviorlh Macknair, China (University of 
California Press, Berlhand Tos Augelad California, 1946) 3 Rene 
Groussel— 77ic Rise and Splendour of th - Chinese Empire (Geoffery 
Ble, London, 1952) 4 H G Creal. Chinese Thought-front Con 
fucius to Mao TseTung 5 Oswald Siren, Chinese Painting, 6 
K L Reichelt, Religion in Chinese Government 

Paper IV 

(Art, Religion, Philosophy of Japan) 

I Sources of Japanese Tradition, Compiled by Ryusku Tsunnda 
and others (Columbia and Oxford University Press 2 JE 
Kcden Japan before Buddhism t Thames and hLca? 

1961) 3 George Samson 

A C Un d ervvood — Shintoism, 5 Cornell RuJAh„!» 
dhism in Japan 6 Yukis Yashire —T*o Thnt,\n* t 
dr, 7 M Anasak 
Paper V 

(Language and Literature of China and Japan) 

Lto H n 2 n W O 

SSSrSST S^^ Y « k -»«Wutow“^ 

II Group on Ancient India 

Paper / 

1 Indan Archaeology (Annual 

Department of Archaeology oLfnm’ , P“ bl| shed by the 
chapter) 2 H D .Saakalia of fodia) (relevant 

Earlf History of Indus and Paklttm A ' ch ° c °<°Zy to day 3 Wheeler 
India 5 Stuart P,g g0 , Subba Rao Personality or 

jodaro 3 Volum-s ASc,ea,i„f a $* ./“** « Marshall, Mah l 
of Archaeology relevant 

dar The JVJ! hai ? daf kar, Asoka % ^JRiX** Sa 4 vahanas) . 
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Paper III 

l K P Jayaswal, Hindu Polity 2 GhoshaJ, A History of 
Indian Political Ideas 3 Altekar, State and Government m Ancient 
India 4 Bhandarkar, Some Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity 5 
Shamasatry, Kutilyas Arthasastra 6 R S Sharma Aspects of 
Political Ideas and Institutions w Ancient India 7 U N Ghoshaf, 
Hindu Revenue system 

Paper IV 

1 P Prabhu— Hindu Social Organisation 2 Fick, Social Or- 
ganisation in North Eastern India in Buddha s Time 3 R S Sharma 
Sudras m Ancient India 4 Altekar Position of Women m Hindu 
Ctuluatton 5 A N Bose, Rural and Social Economy of Northern 
o S K Majty Economic Lfe in Gupta Period 7 Band 
opadhyaya, Economic Life and Progress in Anc ent India 8 War 
mington Trade and Commerce between India and the Roman Empire 
9 Hutton Caste in India 

Paper V 

I Buhler, Indian Pelaeograpby 2 G S Ojha Bharatiya 
Prachma Ltpmala 3 Hultzsch C I I , I 4 Sten Koow 
C I I II 5 Fleet C I I Ilf 6 DC Sircar, Sefe t Inscription 
(Inscription to be selected by the teacher with particular reference 
to Mauryan and Gupta Periods) 7 Allan A Catalogue of Corns 
of Ancient India 8 Chakra varty Studies in Ancient Indian Numis- 
matics 9 Altekar Catalogue of the Gupta Gold Coins in the Bay ana 
Hoard 10 AK Narain, Indo Greeks II Whitehead, Catalogue 
of Coins in the Punjab Museum 12 Allan, Catalogue of Indian 
Coins (Gupta Dynasty) 

HA in African Studies 

The Delhi University also provided for M A degree in African 

studies There were four papers in M A previous 

Paper I Economic and Social Geography of Africa 

(a) Physical Background lo the study of ihe economic and social 

geography of Africa (h) Resource Pattern and resource use (c) 

Communications and Trade (d\ Social geography of Africa 

Paper II General History of Africa 

(a) Early historical background (b) West African empires and 
civilisation (c) The era of European advent and expansion tn 
south, central and eastern Africa 
Paper III India Since 1858 

(a) Settlement of the political map of India (h) The national 
movement in India (c) Constitutional development of India (</) 
Socio economic progress (in India) (e) Socio cultural progress 
m India (f) India’s foreign relations (£) Assessment of western 
impact on India 
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Paper IV Element i of Social Science null Special Reference to 
Africa 

(a) Scope of the subject inter-relations between thcsocnlscicnccs 
(especially sociology, social anthropology, history, psychology, 
political science (6) Nature and form of group life and social 
relations (c) Some specific aspects of African culture 

There were four papers in M A final examination in 
African studies 

HA (final) 


paper I Methodology 

The course in this subject, which was compulsory for all 
candidates for the M A m Afnean studies, was conducted in 
two parts The first consisted of a senes of lectures designed to 
give the candidates, a genera) training m the principles and 
mechanics of academic research in accordance with the most 
up to date and universally accepted standards The second part 
of the course consisted of practical exercises prescribed from time 
to time by the supervisors of the subject in which a candidate 
intended to specialise in the second year of the M A. course 
Here the emphasis was on the application to specific topics or 
projects of the principles and methods already studied in the first 
part of the course 

Accordingly the examination paper in this subject was 
divided into two parts and questions were set in the first part on 
Theoretical Methodology and in the second pari on Applied 
Methodology In order to obtain a pass in the paper as a whole 
a candidate was required to attempt the requisite number of 
questions from both parts 

1 (a) Theoretical Methodology 

(a) The scope of scientific methodology, its importance as an 
academic diciplme, (b) the techniques of research in the social 
science variety and provenance of the mechanics of research, (c) 
special problems of scientific research m African studies, (d) 
research apparatus collection of data— preparation of essay, 

-ubHwS 

(fc) Applied Methodology 

rollomn E Cand ' date had th ' ° P "°" IO olr,:r “"y onc °f U* 


I. Option A— Sociology 
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especially in the field of African studies— relations between 
theoretical and applied social science with special reference to 
African Studies— value judgments in the social sciences- the 
importance of objectivity, (*) Concepts of structure and func- 
tion— main forms of social and cultural change -concepts of 
growth and progress— main moving factors in society (techno- 
logical, economic factors, education, ideas, values) statics and 
dynamics in the social study of Africa, (c) techniques of research 
(observation, interviews, questionnaires, documents) — role of 
participation, possibilities of measurement, (d) period of field 
work or of other form of research 

2. Option B — Economics 

The ground covered included the following topics 
( 0 ) elementary economic analysis — theories of demand and supply, 
distribution and exchange, (/>) the use and abuse of statistics 
and formulae m the study of economies, (<~) co orelation and 
divergence in the application of certain economic concepts and 
values to African territories, (d) African dependencies within the 
sterling area, problems of capital formation— financing of invest- 
ments fiscal polices, (e) particular problems of research in African 
economics, collection of data, analysis and interpretation of 
statistical and other data, the employment and limits of the 
methods of interviews, questionnaires and observation, prepara- 
tion of reports, essays, theses etc 

3 Option C— Political Science 

The ground covered was as follows — 

(a) scope of political science its relation to social anthropology, 
social psychology, biology. 0>) aim and methods in ihe study of 
political science, ic) theories of social contract— evaluation and 
analysis (d) objectivity and empiricism in the study of politics, 
research methods eg (ij historical method, (n) comparative 
method, (in) experimental method, (<?) detailed study of the 
techniques of research in political science, collection and interpre- 
tation of data, preparation of materials, organisation of the 
manuscript from table of contents of bibliography 


4 Option D- History 

The ground covered included the following topics — 

(a) meaning and nature of history, t» history of hislonral writing 
with special reference to Herodotus, Ibn Khaldun, Edward Gibbon, 
Lord Acton. Arnold Toynbee, Namier and Barraclough (c) 
historical criticism and judgment, (d) detailed study of the 
techniques of historical research, general instructions, choice or 
a subject collecting the data, note taking the outline, writing the 
thesis or the paper, specimen citations bibliography 
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5 Option E— Geography 

Thu covered the following topics — 

(a) Problems of field study definition of the problems , devising a 
suitable technique for their s'udy , observation and recording ot 
the different features of the problem in the field, (6) com g! la [[ °{ 
data data from field study and from official, semi-official ana 
other sources, their comparabiluy and conversion into a lorm 
amenab'e to plotting on maps, (c) cartographical representation oj 
data materials and techniques of map making, representation 
of data m physical geography, economic maps and diagrams, 
population maps and diagrams, maps and diagrams of settle- 
ment*, ( d ) analysis of correlation of prepared map*, (e) synthesis 
of map>, definition of regions 

Besides the above paper I, a student had to offer one of the 
groups A, B C, or D 


Group A— Sociology of Africa 

Paper // Types, structure and functions of African society 
Paper III Study of the sociology of a particular region of Africa 
Group B— Economic developments in Africa 

Paper II Structure and problems of economic developments in 
Africa {a) ecorocmc analysis, (6) system of land revenue, (c) agri- 
culture, {d) population trends and economic developments (e) 
transport and communications, (/) labour and labour policies, 
(g) public finance, money and banking (/i) the social services 
Paper HI Study of the economics of a particular region m 
Africa Thi> paper was devoted to the economic development 
of either the Gold Coast, Nigeria or Sierra Leone and the 
Gambia 


Group C— Government and politics in Africa 
Paper II Theory and problems of government and politics in 
Africa ft covered taj concept oF empire and imperialism, ( b ) 
comparative colonial politics, (c) political map of Africa, (</) 
principles of colonial government, (e) theory and practice of 
indirect rule, (/) inter territorial organisations, (g) international 
control of Amcan dependencies, (A) problems of parliamentary 
government in African dependencies 

region In Arrica V E<JV ' rnmcnl a " d Politics of a particular 


Group 0— History of Africa 
Paper II H story of Africa 1785 uptodale 
(a) West Africa. 

(f») Southern Africa 
(0 Central Africa 
(d) Eastern Africa 
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p“f/ r 111 S ' ui!y °f ll,e History of a particular region of Africa 
African hictort Coast from 1S74 to the present day or 
slerr-f r h ^n y( j ,ge J la U rom 1874 lo Ilje p« sent 4ay or 13) 
(4) (ht n £ one a r n e th , e p amb,a from 1808 10 Ibe present day or 
tones 2 frAnftoo-? 0 . 11 ^^^ 103 and the H 'gh Comm ssion tem- 
1 onntJ l ? tbe P resent day or (5.) Eastern Africa from 
lyuu to the present day 

f r I? The examination in this paper was conducted in one 
ot the two ways 

(°) a written examination on a subject which was chosen out of 
several coming within the scope of the subject matter of papers 
ft ana III previously studied by the candidate 
(6) a short dis c ettation on a subject previously selected in 
consultation with his supervisor and with the approval of the 
head of the department or a problem bearing on his mam subjects 
of study in paper II and III 


The M A course in African studies has been discontinued 
There were however 16 scholars in India in 1964 65 doing their 
Ph D in African studies 


Study of Political Science in Relation to Many Countries Wot Adequate 
Reference has been made to the M A degrees in 'Ancient Indian 
and Asian studies'of the Magadh University and M A in ’African 
studies at the Delhi University The Magadh University is a 
new one The course of studies for African siudies given in 
ihe preceding pages was being undertaken several years back 
and it bis been included here to impress lhat some of our uni- 
versities were alive to the need of teaching in detail about 
countries, whose geographical proximity and political bearings 
made them sufficiently important for India 

But the criticism remains that by and large, we are 
concentrating on a few bigger countries and neglecting, so to 
say, some smaller countries, discounting thereby their political 
potentialities in world politics India has now a place m her own 
right on the political map of the world India is no longer a 
colony of the British Empire and Indian politics is now no more 
a handmaid of the British politics Under the circumstances, 
just as we have a cell for every country in the external affairs 
ministry of the union government, we should divide the various 
countries into groups and alloca e one group to one university 
for intensive study and research Instead of overlapping we 
should demarcate the political areas of the world and let one 
or more university specialise in lhat area Bigger countries could 
be allotted to three or more universities like Delhi, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Madras. Lucknow, Allahabad. Andhra. Kerala, Punjab 
and smaller areas to such universities as could not finance a larger 
and more qualified staff This is just a suggestion for whatever 
it may be worth 
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Teaching in Universities 

The University Grants Commission appointed a number of 
review committees One of the committees was to assess the 
teaching of political science in the Indian universities. The 
members of the Committee were (1) Prof U K N Menon, 

Director Indian Institute of Public Administration, New Delhi 
(2) Dr A Appadorai, Director Indian School of International 
Studies, New Delhi (3) Dr F. Asirvatham, Professor of Political 
Science, Jabalpur University, Jabalpur (4) Professor N R. 
Deshpande, Professor of Political Science, Nagpur, University 
Nagpur (5) Dr P J Philip, Joint Secretary, University, Grants 
Commission, New Delhi 

The committee held a number of meeting* and also visited 
the universities at Allahabad Bombay, Jabalpur, Lucknow, 
Punjab and Poona and had the benefit of discussing the matter 
with a number of teachers and students The committee has 
submitted its report, but attempts have not been adequate to 
modify the syllabi in the light of changing social and economic 
setting m the country and most of the Indian universities have 
still been clinging to the old courses, which are more theoretical 
than having an air of realism in the context of the political and 
economic conditions in the country. 


Departments of Political Science 

It would be of interest to give an idea of ihc departments of 
political sciences set up at various Indian universities after 1956 
Most of the universities teach political science both in B A and 
M A classes and were doing so even before 1956 The new 
universities set up after 1956, have also invariably provided for 
teaching political science But some particulars of expansion, in 
this respect, in some universities are being furnished to give an 
idea of lines, on which expansion is taking place 

At Ihe M S University of Baroda, ihe department of poll 

nMeSnteoi b n' n cxp ? n!le,i an . d elevated and also conducts 
postgraduate teaching and research work The department now 
'? W 1 0lll,cal ’ hc °ry and («, Shuts and 
administration of Indian villages The Jadavpur university set 
up a department of international relations in 1956 For details 

KkmS'Sni"' Hr” ^“avited te' Jbap™" XXI^TtS 
political science!™ 1956 * TheKerate tSmreraly did so"ra‘l?J7 

sSEsar 1 

separate dcpaLS, s W ro'r C polS S^^tTbdow “ P 

0958 ). 
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Magadfa (1963) The position, before separate departments were 
set up was that the teaching in politics bad a subsidiary status 
and one or more papers on political science subjects found 
place under history, economics, etc The teaching of political 
science as an independent intellectual discipline is being now 
carried on at 36 universities Abgarb, Allahabad, Andhra, 
Annamalai, Banaras, Baroda, Bhagalpur, Bihar, Bombay, 
Calcutta, Delhi, Gauhati, Gorakhpur, Gujarat, Jabalpur, Jadavpur 
Karnatak, Kerala, Kurukshetra, Lucknow, Madras, Magadh, 
Marathwada, Mysore, Nagpur, North Bengal, Osmania, Panjab, 
Patna, Poona, Rajasthan, Ranchi, Sardar Patel, Saugar and 
Uikal 

Besides political science being taught in B A and M A 
some universities conduct diploma and certificate courses also 
1 Diploma course in public admims- Universities of Madras, 
tration Osmania, Aligarh and 

Patna 


2 Diploma course in public adminis- 
tration and foreign Affairs 

3 Diploma in foreign affairs 

4 Diploma in international relations 

5 Diploma in local self-Government 

6 Certificate course in public adminis- 
tration 

7 Certificate course in local self 
government 


Lucknow University 
Aligarh „ 

Patna „ 

Nagpur >, 

Karnatak „ 

Allahabad „ 


Humber of Colleges & Students 


During 1963 64, 69 affiliated colleges were teaching politi- 
cal science in postgraduate classes as per details given below 


Agra 

29 

Poona 1 

Bombay 

5 

Panjabi 1 

Jabalpur 

2 

Rajasthan 6 

Kerala 

2 

Saugor 7 

Madras 

2 

Shivaji 1 

Nagpur 

I 

SNDT 1 

PaDjab 

6 

Vikram 5 


The following table shows year-wise the increase in Ite 
number of M A students and research scholars in political 


science 
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- Year 


M A. 


RESEARCH SCHOLARS 

University 

departments 

Affiliated 

Colleges 

Total 

University 

Dep 

Affil 

Colleges 

Total 

1961-62 
‘ 1962-63 
1963 64 
1464 65 

3043 

3152 

3334 

1970 

2042 

2232 

4784 

5013 

5194 

5563 

234 

209 

267 

23 

22 

2G 

243 

257 

231 

293 


Research in Political Science 


degree in Hpolfucal 0 science award of Doctorate 

below. That would furnish aaSeS 5 .^ V° J 9 62-63 are £ lven 
being done at the various univKSt.il d m of research work 
give titles of the tonics on wh;!.t! eS ' ' vould have liked to 
Hut as we are dealing^ n th?s nart wn J e J earch , stu d ‘es were made, 
social science, a IS nit posable ?-, n , urabe / ° f branches of 
tations m political science. l ° 8,Ve 1 1 es of doctoral disscr- 

Agra 
Aligarh 
Allahabad 
Banaras 
Bombay 
Calcutta 
Delhi 


45 

Gujarat 

14 

Lucknow 

13 

Madras 

2 

Baroda 

13 

Mysore 

4 

Nagpur 

18 

Osmania 


1 

27 

3 

2 

1 

1 

1 


Poona 
Panjab 
Patna 
Rajasthan 
Saugor 
Venkateshwar 2 
Utkal 1 

2 


2 

4 

2 

4 

25 


Indian School of I. N. Sludics 

MO-61 m T 64 0/X ’° C, ° ra “ ! D “™- 


Law 
History 
Political Science 
International Relations 

Public Administration 
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Teaching in B A Classes 

We are dealing with M A courses rather in detail but it is 
necessary to give an idea of the course of studies prescribed for 
B A The syllabi of different universities differ, so also the 
schemes of compulsory and optional papers We shall give below 
the names of compulsory and optional papers prescribed by some 
of the universities and that would give an integrated idea of the 
pattern of courses 

The Andhra University provides for four compulsory 
papers (1) political theory, (2) modern government, (3) contem- 
porary political doctrines and the government of modern States 
(A) public administration 

The Annamalai University provides for two compulsory 
papers (I) political theory including a text, (2) the evolution of 
government In addition to these a candidate has to offer two 
out of the four following papers (I) modern governments, (2) 
State and government in ancient India, (3) interrelations and 
diplomacy, (4) the constitutional and administrative history of 
India 

The Banaras Hindu university prescribes the following six 
compulsory papers (1) principles of political science, (2) the 
growth of the Indian constitution, (3) political ideals and modern 
political theories (4) unitary constitutions (5) history of the Indian 
national movement, (6) federal constitution 

The Madras university has the following compulsorypapcrs 
(i) political theory, including the prescribed text, (2)theevoIution 
of the government Besides the above, a candidate has to offer 
any two of the following papers (1) modern government, (2) 
elements of public administration, (3) State and government in 
ancient India, (4) international relations and diplomacy (5) the 
constitutional development and administration of modern India 
from 1600 A D 

B A (Hons ) courses generally provide for 8 papers The 
papers, a student has to appear at Calcutta, Delhi, Jadavpur, 
Kurukshtra, are given to give a general idea 

Calcutta Unnersitv 

(0 political theory, 

(«) modern governments other than government of India 

UK, USA, USSR, Switzerland and Japan, 

(i«) government of India including local government and civil 

service, 

(iv) elements of sociology-theory of institutions, 

(v) international relations, 

(W) public economics, 

(vn) special texts 
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(4) MUl'fconsidcrauons on representative government 
(vm) Essay. 

Delhi Unlimily ; 

(0 ancient political thought, 

(") polurallhcoiy. USA u.S.S.R. and 

(hi) comparative government U.K., 

Switzerland, 

(iv) the constitution of India, 

(v) local self-governments in India and Assam, 

(vi) stale and government in ancient India, 

(vm) international relations from 1918-1939, 

(w a) elements of public administration. 

Jajaypur Unhcrsny: 

0) theory of the State. . - . r v 

(ii) modern constitutions: (a) fust half- constitutions olU.K--. 

U.S A , U S S R., t&) second halt- Indian constitution. 

(ill) public economics and modern economic development 
(with special reference to India or an outline history o» 
political thought, 

(iv) elements of sociology, 

(v) the British empire and commonwealth (1714-1939), 

(v«) political and diplomatic history of Europe (1815-1914), 
(vm) political and constitutional history of India (1757-1947). 
C»mi) an elementary course in one of the following languages : 
(i) Chinese, Ui) Japanese, (in) Russian, (iv) trench. 


Kurukshetra Unnersity : 

0) constitutional history of India since 1858, 

00 modern governments (India, Britain, U.S. A. and U.S.S.R) * 
(mi) theory of State, 

(iv) outlines of western political throught from Plato to the 
renaissance, 

(v) outlines of western political thought from Machiavelli to 
Herbert Spencer, 

(vi) constitutional history of England from 1688 to the present, 
(vm) international relations 1871-1920, 

(vm) principles of public administration. 

The details of course of study prescribed for B A. in politi- 
cal science by the University of Kerala, are being given below 
5 a detai5ed Picture of what is being taught in thesubject 
by the Indian universities 6 
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There are six papers for those who offer political science as 
the ma in subject But under Pattern II, where political science 
is offered as one of the optional subjects, there are four papers 
(I, II and IV as for the main subject, but paper III is differentaod 
its particulars are given below as ‘paper III— under Pattern II ’j 
The above would convev a general idea about the subject 
matter of what is being taught to political science students in 
B A- and B A. (Hons ) classes 

University of Kerala 
Croup (ti)— Politics for B A 
Paper I — Principles of Political Science 

(i) Nature of Political Science— Its scope and method— Divisions 
of Political Science, Political Theory, Political Thought, Compa- 
rative Government, Public Law, Public Administration, Interna- 
tional Relations— Its relation to History, Jurisprudence, Econo- 
mics, Sociology, Psychology, Ethics and Geography (u) The 
State— Its attributes— The State distinguished from other 
associations— Nation and Nationality— The nature of theState— 
The Organic Theory, (in) The origin of the State-Deductive 
theories- Social Contract Theory according to Hobbes, Locke 
and Rousseau the theory of Divine Origin -Inductive theories 
—the Patriarchal theory, the Matriarchal theory and the Force 
theory— The Historical or Revolutionary theory (iv) Sovereignty 
—Attributes ot Sovereignty -TheAustiman theory of sovereignty 
-Legal and Political Sovereignty— De Facto and De Jure Sove- 
reignty-Actual and Titular Sovereignty Popular Sovereignty— 
The monastic. Pluralistic and Internationalist views of Sove- 
reignty in the Federal State— Present day reaction against the 
classical conception of Sovereignty (v) Law, Liberty, Equality, 
Rights and Duties (w) The State as an end in itself and as a 
means to an end— The State as a superhuman entity— Political 
obligation, (in) The sphere of the State-Laissez faire -Increased 
State activity— The Socialistic view— State Socialism— Other 
Schools of Socialism, Communism, Guild Socialism Sjndicalism, 
Totalitarianism, Fascism and Nazism, Peoples' Democracy- 
Modern Democracy, The Secular Stale —The Welfare State— 
Sarvodaya (wi?) Constitutions— Classification of ConstitUtons 
—written and unwritten. Rigid and Flexible, Federal and Unitary 
—Means of Constitutional change. Normal amendment. Judicial 
Interpretation Usage and Convention (to) The Theory of 
separation of Powers— Its applications— The Executive— Nomi- 
nal and Real— Plural and Single— Parhamentaryand I Presidential, 
(vl The Legislature— Unicameral and Bicameral («) Elections 
Direct and Indirect— Minority representation— Proportional 
representation — Direct Democracy— the initiative, the referen- 
dum, the Plebiscite and recall ixti) Political Parties— One party, 
two party and multi-party systems Pressure groups and interest 
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groups— Public Opinion (xm) The roll of the Judiciary, Judicial 
Review, the Rule of Law and Droit Administrate 


Books for Study 


runj i Ur jiuuy 

1 Appadorai —Substance of Politics 2 Gctt ell— Political Science. 
Joad —Modern Political Theory 4 Garner — Political Science 


- Political Theory 4 Garner — Political Science 

and Government 5 Roy, Dasgupta and Ray — Principles of Poll - 
tical Science (Macmillan & Co ) 


Books for reference — 

p i Grammar of Politics 2 Wilson — Elements of Modern 

} Kapur -Pnnciplesof Political Science 4 Soltan- 
i J r f du f“°” 10 Politics 5 Wheat z-Modern Constitutions 

7 Strong- 


Paper II— Political Thought 

fliu n rl«\ P h I ^ l,ca *'^ < Ji ,sht " Contr| but«ons of Plato and Aris 

ad an^o i ;!^'Th n ?, r „^ 0m A n P olll, “' Ib.nkerc (■?) AnV, en t 
functions Of t ~ Tba3 ' y ! be Stale and forms and 

fi ll KSuSl^dS!® f l VK conce A ,ved b y the ancient Hindus 
Bodin and Grot, uc A fl u ' aas > Dante, Machiavelii, 

• A=arVh‘l^ na (S 

SSSST U,,) Rc ™‘ 


Books for Study 

l Po&no$r H ' S:0,y n °^' 2. CL Wayper- 
Books for reference 


Dunmng-//^ of 

ZH“ Ju f°'£ e ? 1 5 B P«h‘'ST 4 Ghoshal 

6 D M Brown — 7Vie ji/c,._ r ^ d , S/a/e m Ancient 
Political Thoight in Prospective * Umbrt,h ? Ebenstem- 


Paper III -Fore.gr, Governments 

8sSR W ? f *b c Governments of U fC P o 
^ b R * u S A , and Japan u K * Prance, Switzerland, 

(0 V K Sal. 


of the British 

?mf¥?=J?.'"' sl “rTh=rok onh°J £° vcrnl P e °t-The role of 
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Civil Service— The Rule of Law and Administration or Justice 
and Local Government 

(») France The Government of France under the third 
and fourth republics— Ministerial instability under tne third and 
fourth republics— The Constitution of the Fifth repubhc-The 
Presidency under the Fifth Repubhc-The Cabinet and the 
National Assembly under the Fifth Republic -Poll Heal parties 
and pressure groups— Troik Administrate—’ The French Civil 
Service— Local government 

(m) Switzerland The salient features of the Constitution 
of Switzerland— The collegiate executive— Swiss Federalism- 
Direct Legislation— Amendments to the Constitution 

(tv) USSR The revolution of 1917 — The Constitution of 
1936— Presidium and the Supreme Soviet Administration of 
Justice- Soviet Federalism— The role of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union 

(v) Japan Main characteristics of the Meiji Constitution- 
Basic features of the 1947 Constitution— The Emperor— The 
Prime Minister and the Cabinet— The Diet— Political parties— 
The Civil Service— Local Government 

(vi) USA The Presidency— The Congress and the Sup- 
reme Court— The Bill of Rights— Federal State Relations— 
Political parties and pressure groups Amendments to the Cons* 
titution 

Books for Reference — 

1 Strong Modern Constitutions 2 Ogg and Ray Essentials 
of America 3 Dorothy Pickle The V Republic 4 Finer 
Government of Modern Europe 5 Yanaga Japanese People and 
Politics 

Paper IV— International Relations 
I Nature of International Relations 

I Definition and scope 2 Development as a discipline 3 
International Relations and International Politics 4 Relation 
ship with other social sciences. Economics, International Law, 
Geography, Sociology and Psychology 5 Balance of Power 
6 Objectives in the study of International Relations 

II Basic concepts in the study of International Relations 

1 Nation States nationalism and sovereignty 2 Imperialism 
and colonialism 3 National Power 4 National interest 
5 Collective security and peaceful settlement of disputes 

]1I Confuct of International Relations 
1 International Politics 2 Diplomacy 3 War 4 Conduct 
of foreign relations 5 International Law 6 International 
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Special provisions relating to minorities, scheduled castes and 
scheduled tribes, backward classes etc 


Boof s for Prescribed 

1 M P Sharma — The Goxernment of the Indian Republic 

2 Norman O Palmer— 27ie Indian Political System (Allen & 
Unwin 1963 ) 


Books for Refsrence 

M V Pylee — Constitutional Goxernment in India 
Paper VI— Public Administration 

Nature and scope of Public Administration— Its relation to other 
social sciences— Differences between Public and Private Admims 
tration The Chief Executive and his functions— Organisation, 
line staff and auxiliary agencies— The Department— Organisation 
of Departments with special reference to India— Organisational 
set up of the Ministries of Home Finance External Affairs and 
Defence of the Government of India— Public Corporations— 
Independent reguiatory commissions— Administration of India - 
Organisation and methods-Pfanmng, Powers and functions of 
the Planning Commission in India 

Public Personnel Administration— Bureaucracy fts merits 
and defects— The Civil Service in India Recruitment and Tram 
mg Discipline and Morale -The Union Public Service Commis 
sion 

Financial Administration with special icference to India— 
Preparation of the Budget and Execution of the Budget 
Administrative Law— Delegated Legislation 
Local Administration— District Administration 
Municipalities and Pancbayats with special reference to 
Kerala 


Books for Study 

1 White Elements of Public Administration 2 M P Sharma 
Public Admn straiion in Theory and Practice 3 MP Sharma 
Local Government in India 


Books for Reference 

1 Ruthnaswamy Public Administration 2 Gladden Public 
Administration 3 V K Sukamaran Nayar (Ed ) Municipal 
Administration in Kerala 

Paper III— Under Pattern il 
Political Organisation 


Part I— Comparative Government 

(i) Students are expected to have a detailed knowledge of the 
Constitution of India with special reference to the historical 
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P as , s ing of the Government of India Act of 
lyiy (n) Inaddrlion to this they are expected lostudylhe Conslr- 
tut ons of the Urn led Kingdom USA, France, USSR 

rrf“hou”d be made'to ° f ^ C ° nS “ tm ' 0nS 

al 1 zL he rTh° f ™ (:, ! d T e 'i t \ Jhe guaranteed rights of the 
cmzen 3 The social ideals of the Constitution 4 The com- 
position and funct.ons of the Executive 5 The orfiams^on 

of business 5 of the Lef.slat'ur^ 7 Th* E r0Ce J ure an . d P ^ elhod ^ 

ana M o=,5“'i 8 

9 AdministfaS " nd P ihi'p.iP ' c e cst and Pressure groups 
recruitment and control'^ Th^n™ 1 * 5 lndudln S methods of 
of the Judiciarv II °tJ.°,i . u composition and functions 
Centre and', Ms belWee " ,he 

Part II- International Relations 

Elelem s S ^Vaho I „1rK n r a 'r Rch '' 0 P s -N a ''‘>"Pl Power- 
Population, Technology, Tde"ocf Mo r 4F h r' resources, 

hsm-Diplomacy and War as^msi^nm e, . Lea r dcrship-NaI,ona 
The Balance orPowcr-Intcrnali^tr?" 1 S i° f nall0 " al Policy- 
world tr rnrcrnalronalLaw— Its roleinthe modern 

Umfed'S;.' te“!'“r F T, he Teague ef Nal.u„ s -Th= 
Security Council and the GeneriP C A ,0nS i?, nd lowers of the 

2S^<§SKS3SSS“^^^ 58? SiSS 

Umorfsml! P 94 s C,=sorind,a ' The United Stales and ihe Soviet 
Books for Study 

Rann’ey 1*™'$,°°'':?”'’'''*°''''' «<* 7 r , 

P °TZ 3 Ma?x C m ‘ 

3 Vandenbotsch S“£ 

0»okt tor R ( f e , ent( , 

• SSftvS “•£-”• ,1 Mm, 

k5i=s,"S£~S?n~i-g 
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HA in Political Science 

Now we are giving an outline of syllabus for M A in political 
science in two universities which would give a closer idea of the 
various subjects and topics taught to M A students 

The Allahabad University provides a two year course for 
m A m political science There are four written papers and viva 
voce test in M V (previous) Paper I— either (a) ancient and 
mediaeval political theory or (b) contemporary political thought 
Paper IT— modern political theory Paper III— either (a) ancient 
and mediaeval political institutions or (b) a detailed study of the 
constitution of Britain Paper IV— modern constitutions 
Australia, the UnitedStatesof America, Japan (new constitution) 
Sweden, the U S S R , France, (new constitution) and West 
Germany InM A final examination there are five written papers 
Papers I and II are compulsory , besides these, each candidate 
has to offer any on of the groups A F 

Paper I- Essay Paper II— either international relations (1870 
to the present day) (for those candidates who do not offer group 
D) or principles of public administration with special reference 
to India (for those candidates only who do not offer group D) or 
international law (for those who d» not offer group D)— same as 
paper XIV) 

Now are being given particulars of groups A, B, C, D E 
and F, which are being taught at the Allahabad University— each 
group covers three papers 

Croup A Paper III Ancient Indian political thought and mstitu- 
tionsPaper IV— Ancient Indian social philosophy Paper V— 
Modern Indian social and political thought from Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy to the present day 

Those who do not offer group A may offer one of the 
following groups — 

Group B Paper VI Islamic political thought and policy till 
1258 Paper VII Islamic political thought and policy after 1258 
Paper VIII Islamic law and jurisprudence 

Groip C The third option to students of political science 
is to offer group C (in place ofA.B D,E, or F groups) This 
also canmts of three papers Paper IX Social anthropology 
Paper X Social psychology Paper XI Social philosophy 

Group D The fourth optional group D also consisjs of 
three papers Paper XII International affairs 1815 1919 (with 
special emphasis on the period 1877 1919) Paper XIII Contem- 
porary international affairs 1949 to the present day Paper XIV 
International law 

Group E Paper XV Principles of public administration 
XVI Administration system of India Paper XVH Local sc If- 
governmeit m India (with special reference to U P, England, 
the U S A ) 
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fekgroand from the passing of the Government of India Act of 
In addition to this they are expected to study the Const! 
tulions of the United Kingdom USA, France, USSR 

?=f“bo„H bemade'lo S,Udy ° f ,hC ConS, “ U "° nS a P“' al 

Jit, 7 ln be r Th 0f arae, ! d ? e 'l t ? The guaranteed rights of the 
DoX„ 3 nnJ h r?,r ? ,al > de S.ls of the Constitution 4 The com 
and r(u nc , tlons of the Executive 5 The organisation 
of busines^of th? ^fi' S | Ia i tUre n The procedure and methods 

TSi M opp?suran PI 8 Pohncafp?rues-fhe Ct ?il|! 
Part II- International Relations 

|Lme e nt s Sl ofVa[,o I n n arCe n r al C Re ' a ' ,0 !: S -K al ' ooal p ™er- 
world 3 * 3 ™* n ^*^4llL?w— ^ts^rolemthe^odern 

ym/e^Nahons 1 <V ^"!S!L° n ~ff e of Nanons-The 

Security Council and the Gemini 11 c i 10ns , a , nd Powers of the 
Secretary General— Sneciahwltat 13 Assc n'Wy-The Role of the 
national Court of Justice decnc,csor the UN The Inter- 

Union°Si > g 45 C1 “ orindla ' The United States and the Soviet 
Books for Study 

Ranwy aiTyil z a0 ' e ,7 men '^^M^ R cpubllc , 

*TS 8 Ma?x ^d T’ 

5 Vandenbotsch £“ r£ 

BtoIu tor Rer t „ nte 

2 Munro 

ConsttiLu, ~ Const,lutI °H of the 

aK5SrrM.fi 

strong Modern Political 


Wicrnments of Euro 
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M A in Political Science 


Now we are giving an outline of syllabus for M A in political 
science m two universities which would give a closer idea of the 
various subjects and topics taught to M A students 

The Allahabad University provides a two yeir course for 
MA in political science There are four written papers and viva 
voce test in M V (previous) Paper I —either <a> ancient and 
mediaeval political theory or (b) contemporary political thought 
Paper II — modern political theory Paper III— either (a) ancient 
and mediaeval political institutions or (b) a detailed study of the 
constitution of Britain Paper IV— modern constitutions 
Australia, the UnitedStatesof America, Japan (new constitution) 
Sweden, the US S R , France, (new constitution) and West 
Germany InM A final examination there are five written papers 
Papers I and If arc compulsory , besides these, each candidate 
has to offer any on of the groups A-F 

Paper 1-Bssay Paper 11— either international reunions (iS70 
to the present day) (for those candidates who do not offer group 
D) or principles of public admimstralion with special reference 
to India (for those candidates only who do not offer group D) or 
international law (for those who do not offer group D)-same as 
paper XIV) 

Now are being given particulars of groups A, B C,D,E 
and F, which are being taught at the Allahabad University— each 
group covers three papers 

Group A Paper IH Ancient Indian political thought and institu- 
tions Paper IV— Ancient Indian social philosophy Paper V— 
Modern Indian social and political thought from Raja Ram 
Mohan Roy to the present day 

Those who do not offer group A may offer one of the 
following groups — 


Group B Paper VI Islamic political thought and policy till 
1258 Paper VII Islamic political thought and policy after J258 
Paper VIU Islamic law and jurisprudence 

Group C The third option to students of political science 
is to offer group C (in place of A, B D, E, or F groups) This 
also consists of three papers Paper IX Social anthropology 
Paper X Social psychology Paper Xf Social philosophy 

Group D The fourth optional group D also constsrs of 
three papers Paper XII International affairs 1815 1919 (with 
special emphasis on the period 1877-1919) Paper XIII Contem- 
porary international affairs 1949 to the present day Paper At v 
International law 

Group E Paper XV Principles of public admimstralion 
XVI Administration system of India Paper XVII Local I self- 
government in India (with special reference to U l , Lngiand, 
the US A) 
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Gbosh Treaties and Federal Constitutions their Mutual 
Impact 

Kennedy Constitutional Development of Canada 
Codding The Federal Government of Switzerland 
Povvie and Friedrich Studies m federalism 
Paper IV 

Consttlutional Law of Britain and India 
Dicey The Law of the Constitution 
Wheare Modern Constitutions 
Wade and Phillips Constitutional Law 
Hood Phillips The Constitutional Lavs of Great Britain 
and the Commonwealth 

Keir and Lawson Cases m Constitutional Law 
Fenn The Development of the Constitution 
Jennings Law and the Constitution 
Sen Problem of Mmonttes 
The Constitution of India 

Cooley General Principles of Constitutional Law in the 
United States of America 

The Crown Proceedings Act, 1947. 

The British Nationality Act, 1948 

The India (Consequential) Provisions Act. 1949 

Sen From Raj to Swaraj 

Basu Cases on the Constitution of India, Vols I and II 
Basu, D A Commentary on the Constitution of India 
Banerjee, D N Our Fundamental Rights 
Harveyarwood The British State 
Paper V 

Public Administration ( with special reference to India and Britain, and 
including Public Corporations ) 

Robson Nationalised Industries and Public Ownership 
Robson Justice and Administrative Law 
Robson Civil Service in Britain and France 
Roy Separation of Executive and Judicial Powers in British 
India 

Roy The Civil Service in India 

Kagzl Indian Administrative Law 

Finer 'Hie Theory and Practice of Modern Government 

Report of the Menon Committee on Public Enterprise 

D N Chester Organisation of the British Central Govern 
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1944*45 Be ” 8al A ' Jmin,straUve Enquiry Commutee s Report, 
Beer Treasury Control 

Canada Indian Administration , Aspects of Audit Control 
The Organisation of the Government of India (The Indian 
Institute of Public Administration) 

Mukherjee Community D \e(opmeut in India 
De Panchayat I Raj 
Gladden Civil Service or Bureaucracy 
Gladden Introduction to Public Administration 
Gladden Essentials of Public Ad ministration 
White Civil Service in the Modern State 
Griffith and Street Principles of Administrative Law 
Hanson Parliament and Public Ownership 
Appleby Public Administration for a Welfare State 
Ghoshal Civil Service m India 
Robson Governors and the Governed 
Lord Bridges The Treasury 
H K Paranjpy The Planning Commission 


Paper VI 

Pub tic Inter national Law 

Fenwick International Law 
Oppenheim International Law 2 Vo!s 
Cobbelt Cases on International Law 2 Vols 
Bnerly The Outlook for International Law. 

Hambro and Goodrich Charter of the United Nations 
(Commentary and Documents) 

For reference— 

S K Mukherjee A New Outlook for International Law 
S K Chatterjee National Sovereignty and World Order 
Hall International Law 

J Ston* Legal Control of International Conflicts 
Ross A Text Book of International Law 
Garner International Law and the World War , Prize Law 
during the World War 

Jessup A Modern Law of Nations 

Lau’erpacht The Function of Law in the International 
Community 

Lauterpacht Recognition in International Law 

Year Book of World Affairs 

Kclsen The Law of the United Nations 
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Chcever and Haviland Organizing for Peace 

nioomfield Evolution or Revolution 7 

Briggs The Cases in International Law Documents and 

N °WilcoJt ami Matey Proposals for Changes in the United 

^Martin and Edwards The Changing Charter A Study in 
the Reform of the United Nations 

Raghubir Chakrabarti Human Rights 


Special Papers VII &. VIII 

Any one of the following subjects — 

(i) Anzeint and Medieval Political Theories and Institutions ( including 
Hindu and Muslim Political Theories in India) 

Warde Fowler The City State of the Greeks and Romans 

Greenidge Greek Constitution , Roman Public Life 

Sidgwick The Development of European Polity 

Dunning A History of Political Theories, Vol I 

Prasad The State in Ancient India 

Jayaswal Hindu Polity 

Ghoshal A History of Indian Political Ideas 

Qureshi Administrative System under the Sultanate 

Sarkar Mughal Administration 

Dasgupta A Study in Hindu and European Political System 
Sarkar Political Institutions and Theories of the Hindus 
Majumdar Corporate Life in Ancient India 
Banerjee Public Administration m Ancient India. 
Mookerjee Local Government in Ancient India 
Sastn History of the Cholas (Administration) 

Kautilya Arlhasastra (Eng Tra ) 

N Banerjee Kautilya 
Plato Laws 


(il) Sociology (including Social Psychology, gpphed Sociology and 
anthropology) 

India and Page Society 

Roy TLBecker Systematic Sociology 
Kagzi Itf-ial Psychology 
Finer Tbena Katha (m Bengali) 

Report of thges and Towns as Social Patterns 
D N Chester ology 

ment velopment of Sociology 
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Barnes An Introduction to the History of Sociology 

Ogburp Social Change 

T B Boifomore Sociology 

Davies Human Society 

B Dattagupta Contemporary Social Problems 

Lowie Social Organisation 

Lowie Cultural Anihropology 

Guba Racial Affinities of the People of India 

Martmdale Nature and Types of Sociological Theories 

Timashiff Sociological Theory Its Nature and Growth 

Rosenquist Social Problem 

Reports Public Health Administration in Bengal and India, 
Union Boards (Local Self Government) , Administration of 
Jails in Bengal and the rest of India , Calcutta Corporation 
For reference— 

Sorokin Social Mobility 

Sen City of Calcutta Social and Economic Sur\ey 
Goode and Halt Methods of Social Research 
Ginsberg Studies in Sociology 
Tagore Samaj (in Bengali) 

Mukherjee, B Sara3jik Pravandha (in Bengali) 

Chatteijee S Jati Sanskriti o Sahitya (in Bengali) 

Gurvttcb Twentieth Century Sociology 
Sorokin Contemporary Sociological Theories 
Sociological Review (London), American Sociological Review, 
American Journal of Sociology and British Journal of Sociology 
Sri Aurobmdo. Human Cycle , Foundations of Indian Cut 
lure 

Chandrasekhar Hungry People and Emptj Lands 
Bose Nabm and Prachm 
Bose Hindu Samajer Gathan 

Census Reports for Bengal, 1901 and 1911 (Races, Castes and 
Occupations) 

Census Reports for Inii3 1931 and 1951 (Public Health an d 
Vital Statistics) 

Anthropological Papers (Calcutta Unncrsity) 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Criminological Volume, 1959 
Desai Rural India, m Transition 
T H Marshall Sociology at the Cross Roads 
Turner India s Urban Future 
Dr Radhakamal Mukherjee Social Function of Art 
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Sethna Society and the Criminal 
Kapadia Marriage and Family in India 
Se n From Punishment to Reformation 
Nihar Ray Bangali Jatir Itihas 
Dev Our Countrymen Overseas 
Riesraan Lonely Crowd 

Ghurye Family and Kin in Indo European Culture 

Mukherjee, R The Changing Face of Bengal 

Sarkar Sociology of Races Cultures and Human Progress 

Ghurye Caste, Race and Class in India 

Hogbin Social Change 

Gistand Fava Urban Society (19a4) 

Kumarappa B Villagisra 

Sarat Ch Ray The Mundas and their Country 

Saint Ch Ray The Oiaons 

Gurdon The Khasis 

Tubes and Castes in West Bengal (Census of India, 1951) 
Daniel Lerner The Passing of Traditional Society 

( 1 / 1 ) International Relations from 1815 to the present day ( including 
Theories of International Relations ) 

Mowat A History of European Diplomacy 2 Vols. 

Webster Congress of Vienna 

Sharp and Kirk Contemporary International Politics 
Carr International Relations between Two 'Vo Id Wars 
Cook and Steiger Readings in International Relations 
Bentwich and Martin A Commentary on the Charter of the 
United Nations 

Hartmann Relations of Nations 
Schuman International Politics 
Bailhe Diplomatic History of the American People 
Morgenthau Politics among Nations 
Hoffman Contemporary Theory in International Relations 
H«l History of Diplomacy in tbe International Develop 
mentofFurope Vols II and III 

For reference — 

Morton A Kaplan The Revolution in World Politics (Edited) 
Chakraborty India China Relations 
J K Banerjee The Middle East m World Politics 
Hardy A Short History of International Affairs 
Potter International Organisation 
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H L Moore Soviet Far Eastern Policy, 1931-45 
Hyamson A Dictionary of International Affairs 
Toynbee Survey of International Affairs 
Zimraern The League of Nations and the Rule of Law 
The Treaty of Versailles 
Satow A Guide to Diplomatic Practice 
Hupe and Possony International Relations 
Hartmann Basic Documents on International Relations 
Keith Speeches and Documents on International Affairs, 
1918 1937, Vols I and II 

Vjnacke A History of the Far East in Modern Times 
George Lenczowski The Middle East m World Affairs 
E H Carr German Soviet Relations between the two World 
Wars (1919 1939) 

Vandyke International Politics 
Wright International Relations 
Grant and Temperley Europe in 19th and 20th century 
Webster Diplomacy Past and Present 
Sri Aurobindo War and Self determination 
Rene Albrecht— Came A Diplomatic History of Europe 
since the Congress of Vienna 

(iv) Local Government in U K t France t USA and India ( particularly 
West Bengal) 

Macdonald American City Government and Administration 

Zink Government of Cities in USA 

Snider Local Government in Rural America 

Robson The Development of Local Government (m Britain) 

Roy Rural Self Government in Bengal 

Finer English Local Government 

Green Provincial Metropolis 

Calcutta Municipal Act 

Bengal I ocal Self Government Act 

Bengal Village Self Government Act , West Bengal Panchayat 
Act 

West Bengal Zilla Pa mad Act 
De Panchayati Raj 

Calcutta Corporation Investigation Committee Reports 
(Biswas Report and Talukdar Report) 

Report of the Local Finance Enquiry Committee 1951 
Majumdar Problems of Public Administration 
Rao A Hundred years of Local Government in Andhra 
and Madras 
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Robson Government and Misgoverameiit of London 
Robson Great Cities of the World 
Jennings Principles of Local Government Law 
Warren The English Local Government bystem 
Chapman Local Government in France 
Chapman Prefects and Prouncial France 

B Mukherji Community Development |0 India 

(v) Constitutional Development of Japan ( 1867 to the preset! day) and 
Egypt ( from 1914 to the present day) 

Wakefield New Paths for Japan 

Japan and the United Nations (Report of a Study Team) 

KUazawa Government of Japan 

Quigley Government and Politics of Japan 

Hishida Japan among the Great Powers 

Yanaga Japanese People and Politics 

Nitobe Japan (Modern World Senes) 

Maki Government and Politics of Japan 
Japan, Its Land People and Culture (published by Japanese 
Government) 

Kahm Major Governments of Asia 
Europa Year Book, 1962, Vol ll 
Stewart Young Egypt 

Toynbee A Survey in International Affairs Egypt 
Macmichael Sudan 


Ghosh Constitutional Development in Islamic World , 
Constitutional Documents of Major Islamic countries 
(u) Constitutional Development in India (1765 1947) and the UK 
(1688 to the present day) 


K-erth A Constitutional History oflndia 
Keith Documents on Indian Constitutional History 
Roy Constitutional System of India 
Menon Transfer of Power 
Coupland The Constitutional Problem of India 
Banerjee Cabinet Mission , Constitutional Documents 
iielinsfordReport) 11 ^ 130 < ' onstltut,ona ^ R e f°rms (Montagu 

Report of the Simon Commission, 2 Vols 
Constituent Assembly Debates 
Maitland Constitutional History of England 
Keith Constitutional History of Britain 
Ke« Constitutional History of Modern Britain 
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Smellie Hundred Years of British Government 
Jennings Cabinet Government 
The list of books pre'cribed by the Calcutta University would 
indicate the extensive reading an M A in Politics is expected 
to do 

M A. in Diplomacy and International Affairs 

Besides MA in political science, the Allahabad University 
also provides for M A in diplomacy and international affairs 
This course strictly speaking falls in the inter disciplinary area of 
political science and international relations We are however 
giving its details in this chapter 

There are four written papers in M A previous, besides 
viva voce test, and a student offering this course has to pass the 
qualifying test in one of the foreign languages (other than 
English) As this is a new course the names of the books recom 
mended for each paper ate also being given to indicate the nature 
and scope of studies 

Paper I Political theory from Hobbes to the present day 
Books recommended Hobbes Leviathan The Seconl Treatise 
on Cml Government (Locke), Social Contract (Rousseau) Essays 
on Liberty and Representative G os eminent (Mill), Lectures on Political 
Obligations (Green), The Philosophical Theory of the State (Bosan- 
quet), The State in Theory and Practice (Laski) Studies in Political 
Philosophy (Vaughan), Political Thones, Vol 2 and 3 (Dunning) 
Political Thories (Merriam Barnes and others) , Recent Political 
Thought (Coker) , A History of Political Theory (Sabine) Content 
porary Political Thought in England (Rockow) Readings in Recent 
Political Philosophy (Sphar) The Modern State (Mclver), Socal 
and Economic Doctrines (Laidler) 

Paper U Comparative study of constitutions— Grest Britain, 
the United States of America, the USSR, France, China, and 
Argentina 

The Books recommend are 

Hosv Britain is Governed (Meir, Ramsay), Parliamentary Goscrnment 
in England (LaskO, Cabinet Gosernment (Jennings), American 
Government and Politics (Ceard) The American Political System 
(Brogan) The Law of the Souet State (Vyshinsky) Sonet Com. 
munism, Vol 1 (Webb), Political Posser in the US SR (Towster), 
Organic Law of the People s Republic of China (Slate Publ ) The 
Constitution of the People’s Republic of China (State publ ), Foreign 
Ga\ernments(Marx) The Parliament of France (Lidderdafe) Modern 
Foreign Goiernments(Ogz and Zink) , The Fourth Republic of France 
(Taylor) 

Paper III Dplpomatic history and teebique 
(a) Diplomatic history form 1870 to 1919 (6) Diplomatic tech- 
nique 
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Books are recommended 

Hot, Foreign Pohcy ,e Made tLondoii ,, K ), J 3 (N^lsonJj 

Coming of the First Wo, Id War (Mansetgh) , IK 

World Politics (Moon, Parker), A Short History of the Far tost 
(Vinacake), Coasts ol World War I (Fay) 

Paper IV Current international affairs from 19 9 to the PJ“tnt 
day (Noquestions m thispaperare to be set on the 
aspects of the League of the Nations the UNO etc ) The o 
line of study under this paper may be given as follows 

1 The peace settlement of 1919 1922 (a) Its basis, the role of 
President Wilson secret arrangements, the treaties, settlement in 
Eastern Europe, (b) the five treaties with special reference to the 
treaty of Versailles, (f) settlement with Turkey, id) the Par cast, 
the Diplomacy of the Washington Conference 

2 The problem of peace (a) the role of the League of Nations, 
the League as a force m international politics , the Mandates, the 
prob'em of minorities Recovery, (6, disarmament, (c) the post- 
war alliance system the guarantee treaties of the little entente, 
(d) the post war pact with special reference to the Pact of Paris. 

3 The economic problem , reparations and Inter-Allied Debts, 
the Dawes and Young plans, the Hoover Moratorium, the eco 
nomic crisis and its bearing on international affairs 

4 The Nazi revolution of 1933, the diplomatic revolution of 
1934, the formation of the axis 

5 Foreign Policy of the great powers— the breakdownof collec- 
tive security -World War II 

6 The post war world— the role of the United Nations the 
problem of Palestine— the diplomacy of the Far East— events 
leading to the formation of the two Blocs 

7 The phes of India in world affairs 
The books recommended are 

A History of International Affairs (Hardy). International Politics 
(Schuman ) , Ten Years of World Co operation (Drummond) , 
Disarmament (Madarianga) , Our 0*n Times (King Hall) , 
}t> S t°i y Ilf D il OI7 n C K ,V°* } (Mowai), The problem of Palestine 
'iLLm-K * , cf Minorities (Mair), Hhtory of Diplo- 

macy (Pel i re), Fjre, S n Policy of l n J,a (Kirunakaram) 

Diplomacy Final 

P n T r r K.I aM S"' d >“ 'bis paper. A sludent may 

(c commonv^T^h rf??^ in ^maUo n al economic relaiions, or 

{LSEttSKSis $i ind,ao consi,tm,on Md 
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Paper V! Public International Law (questions of the procedure 
followed by international institutions like the League of Nations 
the P C T J t the U N etc are not set in this paper) 

The books recommended are 


International La» VoJs 2 / Oppenheim ) lit email oral Low (Fren- 
Wick) Law of Nations (Bnerly), A Manual of International Law 
l Scb vvarzen bergcr) Leading Cases in International Lau (Pitt Cob 
blett), International Law (Kelsen) Legal Controls of International 
Conflict <StOne , Cases and Material in International Law (Dickinson) 
Journals The British Year Book of International Law, The 
American Journal of International Law 
Paper VI International organisation from 1815 to the present 
day This is comprised of (a) p r e league of national era (i) The 
theory ot international organisation and the Hague conferences 
the institutional and theoretical heriiage of the 19th century , 
nature and problems of the 19th century international community 
The legislative branch of International Government— law, trea- 
ties, conferences congresses, concerts, laws of war, peace and 
dispute , the judicial branch of international government, arbitra- 
tion, adjudication, tribunals, courts, mediation and good offices , 
the executive branch of international government— international 
regime over transportation and communications , industry and 
commerce, public health and disease, labour, morals and crimes, 
international standards etc A survey of regional organisations 
The Hague conferences, facto r s leading to them and theinstitut onal 
contribution of the conference 


(6) The era of the League of Nations The first world war and the 
era of the League of Nations, inter allied organisations during the 
first world war,th ir organisation, teachnique and lessons various 
schemes for a league of nations, framing of the covenant, the 
League secretariat, its organisation and problems The League 
Councd-its organisations and functions procedure and role m 
the League organisation The League Assembly, its organisation, 
functions procedure, its committee system, an estimate, technical 
and advisory organisation of the League, theP C l J , the I L O 
American International Organisation tatfofthe League oTAanons 
(c) Post war international organisations The second world 
war and the (J N attempts at the evolution of international 
co operation during the World War II and at setting up of a new 
International Organisation The Atlantic Charter 1941 The 
declaration of United Nations, 1942- Dumbarton Oaks proposals, 
the San Francisco Conference and the United Nations Chapter 
The Chapter at the U. N O, the form, character contents, 
nurooses and principles of the Charter Membership of the U N 
General Assembly— Us character, composition and structure, pro- 
cedure and working- its communities, us functions and powers 
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The Security Council, its functions and powers The Great Power 
Veto Tendencies in the working of the Security Council 

International economic and social co operation under the 
U N The Economic and Social Council, the trusteeship system 
etc 

The Internationa! Court of Justice, the U N secretariat, 
specialised agencies, e g , The UNESCO, FAO WHO ILO etc- 

The following books are recommended — International 
Organ sat ion (Vinacke) International Goiernment (Eagleton), Inter- 
national Administration (Hill) Foundations of Modern World Society 
(Manders) Grow ift o/ International Thought (Stawel), Origin, Struc- 
ture and Working of the League of Nations (Ellis, H ) The League of 
Nations and the Rule of Law (Zimraem), Intcrnatioual Organisations 
(Leonardl Ten Years of World Co operation (Geneva Secretariat), 
The International Lab ur Organisation — the 1st De ade (ILO) Inter- 
national Social Progress (Johnson), The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice (Hudson), Commentary on the Charter of the United 
Nations Organisation (Bentwich), Charter of the United Nations 
(Goodrich and Hambro) 

Journals —International Organisation Quarterly, United Nations 
Year Book 

Paper VIII One of the follow ng languages -French, Russian, 
Aarbic, Chinese Spanish The standard required is the same as 
that for the interm-diaie examination 



Chapter XXI 

international relations 


The following is prescribed as Ihe preparatory course by the 
Jadavpur University Unless otherwise stated, the references 
are to courses of study prescribed by Jadavpur University 

Civics (ij Origin— nature and functions of the State— rights 
and duties of citizenship— forms of government and separation 
of powers, relationship between individuals groups and the State 
00 Thebasicobjectsof the Indian constitution— composition 
power and functions of the Indian executive, legislature— judiciary, 
relationship between the Slates and the Centre, rights and duties 
of Indian citizen— local bodies and their problems-the UN, its 
organs. 

J 3 cjnr.r /. Political theory and modern constitutions (India, U K , 

USA andUSSR) 

Paper U Outlines of international law and organisation 
Teaching of International Relations in B A 

International relations is taught as part of political science in 
B A in the following universities 

(f) Gujarat University Paper I — Political organisation- 
paper II International organisation 

(u) Jadavapur University Outline of international law and 
organisation 

(in) Rajasthan University An outline study of international 
relations from 1945 to the present day 

International relations is also included in B A as an 
optional paper in political science 1 1 the following universities 

(а) Anamalai paper III— international relations and diplo- 
macy 

(б) Madras paper IV— international relations and 
diplomacy 

“International relations” is covered by B A (Hons ) course 
of political science in the following universities 

1 Bhagalpur University paper V-mtcrnational relations and 
organisation since 1919 

2 Bihar paper V— international politics from 1919 to Ihe 
present day 

3 Burdwan paper V— international relations 

4 Calcutta paper V— international relations 

5 Delhi paper V— international relations (1919 1945) 

6 Gaubati paper VII— international relations 1918*1939 
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7 Kuruksheira paper Vll-intemational relations (1871- 

8. Magadha paper IV— international relations since 1919. 

9 Baroda paper VI— international relations 1919 57. 

10 Panjab paper 11-mternationai organisation 

11 Patna paper IV -international relations srnce 1870 

12 Punjabi international organisation from 1919 to tne 
present day 

13 Rajasthan paper IV —international relations since lyay to 
the present day 

14 Ranchi paper V— international relations and organisation 
since 1919 

15 Utkal paper VI —international organisation 
International relations is also one of the optional papers in 

BA (Hons) in political science in Lucknow (group A— 1. 
international, law 2 international diplomacy and organisation) 
In fact political science can be divided into two broad sectors 
dealing with (») home (u) outside The latter has now assumed 
the full fledged status of a discipline, but forms an integral 
part of all courses prescribed for political science by all the 
universities 


International Relations as a Pan of study in M A w Political Science 
It is a compulsory paper for M A in the following universities 
Aligarh (paper IV- international relations since 1939, paper 
VI— international law and organisation), Allahabad (paper Vi- 
international relations), Andhra (paper V), Banaras (paper IV— 
international affairs from 1919 to the present day), Bhagalpur 
(paper IV) Bihar (paper IV), Bombay (paper V), Calcutta (paper 
VI— public international law), Delhi (paper IV- public inter- 
national law), Gauhati (paper IV— international relations, 
paper VI - international law), Gorakhpur (paper VI— international 
relations 1919 to the present day), Gujarat (paper VII-interna- 
tional politic*.', Jabalpur (paper IV— international relations, 
paper VII — international law), Jadavpur, There js a separate 
course, for international relationsgiven in this chapter) Karnatak 
(paper VL— international affairs), Kurukshetra (paper III — 
international relations since 1919 to the present day) 

o *M C ^, no , W . (P a P e I IV -international relations since 1919), 
MS University of Baroda (paper V— international relations, 
P a P?[ «L. ,n A l f. ri l a V? nal I e,at, . 0Ils re S I0 nal studies (A) East Asia 
or (&) West Asia), Slirattawada (paper H— international politics, 
ft pef re, ? Uo “ s 1900-1945), Nagpur (paper 

IV international relations) Patna (paper IV— international 
politics and diplomacy) Poona (Paper U- international politics) 
Rajasthan (paper IV-mternational polit.es), Ranchi (paper II- 
mternalions relations), Sardar Patel (Group I-paper V- 
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international relations, paper VI— international relations— region- 
al study (A) East Asia (o) West Asia), Saugor (paper III — interna 
tional relations, Shivajt (paper Vlll-mternational organisation), 
SNDT (paper IV— international politics) 

International relations is one of the optional papers for 
study for students of M A in political science in the following 
universities 


Agra (paper VI— international law), Allahabad (group 
D — paper I international affair* 1815 1919, paper II— contempo- 
rary international affairs from 1919 to (he present day, paper 
III— international law), AnnamaJai (paper III -international 
relations and diplomacy since 1918 or Indian constitutional 
development since 1958), Banaras Hindu (group D— paper I— 
theory and practice of diplomacy, paper If-mternational 
law, paper III —international affairs (from 1815 to 19 8), 
Bhagalpur (group A— international relations -paper I-mterna- 
tional organisation, paper II -public international law), Bihar 
(group A— paper I— international organisation paper II — 
public international law). Bombay /group C— paper II— foreign 
policy and diplomacy), Calcutta (paper III -international 
relations from 1815 to the present day (including theories of 
international relations 


Delhi (paper lit and IV (g) international politics (/) political 
behaviour (b) international organisations (including public 
international unions, groups B— paper I- international politics, 
paper II— international organisations including public inter- 
national unions— paper III (g) international economics, 
paper IV (a) international administration (/) international 
politics (/) international organisations, including public interna- 
tional unions), Gorakhpur (paper III— principles of diplomacy 
and diplomatic history of the world from 1848 to 1918), 
Jodhpur (group H-internalional affairs— paper I— international 
law and organisation , paper II— Asia and world affairs , paper 
HI Africa and world affairs, paper IV— foreign policies of USA, 
U.SSR, India, China and UK since world war II), Kerala 
(group A— paper I, international politics, paper II— international' 
law, paper III— international administration, paper IV -Indian 
foreign policy since 1857 with documents), KunAsbeira (group 
A -international relations, paper l— public international law, 
paper II— international organisation) 

Lucknow (group A— international studies— paper T— inter- 
national law. paper 1 1~ international diplomacy and org a 
nisation). Madras (paper IV- international relations and 
diplomacy since 1909), Mysore (group C -paper I, interna mna 
relations (1871-1950, paper I [-out lines of interna rona 
politics, paper HI— international Jaw, paper IV— international 
organisation and administration), Nagpur (group C-dipIomacv 
and international law), Osraama (group B (n) international 
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the United Nations Organisation and its activities, (8) post-war 
events leading to ihc formation of two blocs, (9) India in world 
afTairs Some sixteen books are recommended, one is by an 
Indian, 15 arc by foreigners 
Internal io tal lav 

Paper XIV— Fifteen books arc recommended All arc by 
foreigners The details arc not given due to paucity of space 
H A In International Relation, 

As we have observed, international law and international 
relations are generally included in the courses of study prescribed 
for M A in political science, history and law Uut the JaJavpur 
University provides an M A degree in international relations 
The teaching in M A has been divided into eight paper* The 
details covered by each paper arc given below 
International Law 


Paper I -Definition and meaning— sources— international 
law and municipal law -rclauonship-ccdification-posmvists, 
naturalists and grotius— subjects of mtcrnaiionaUaw— ■ recognition 
of States and Governments— succession — equality, self preset* 
vahon-mtcrvenlion -jurisdiction -responsibility of States- 
objectsof international law-Slatc territory land and water 
areas and aerial domain — law of the air — modes of acquiring 
territory -high seas -continental shclf-posmons of individuals 
under international law— nationality— extradition— treaties— 
numaruighis diplomatic immunities -concepts of peace under 
the Umicd Nations charter 

. , definition and meaning— intcrnaiional disputes— their 

justiciability— compulsive roethods-Iaws ofwar-bclltgcrcncy- 
armed forces enemy character— clfccls of war- occupation— 
Geneva Convocation ofl949 -naval Warfare-enemy moDerly 
“ “A m Ub h a "r" C n ' ,ne '“yog—aubmanne warfare- Jefenstve 
armed merchant m-n-convetled meichant men— prize courts— 
aerial warfare -Nuremberg and Tokyo tnals-rcutralitv under 
if ncu.?a!s blo'vVde 1 ' 11 NM '°ns y cha,ter-r"gMj anS dultes 
contmous vovaee "' rab:1 " d and unneutral service, 

conttnous voyage-concept of aggression under tnlcrnational 


International Pal lies and Organisation 

uucrnaltonal pobbes— popClalum'and'wcuId'^l"^ 50 ^ 3 ^^ a " d 

hwb^ry.ita^iauir^and'objccts ' 5 “ d 
international orgamsatmn 1 — th ^League opNatmos— it^organs— ^ 
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their composition, function and workiog-thel L O -the manda- 
tes system- collective security and sanctions— economic and 
social cooperation under the League. 

The United nations its organs— their composition, functions 
and working— the international court of justice- specialised 
agencies— regionalism and the United Nations-collective security 
and sanctions— disarmament— international control of atomic 
energy. 

Coniparatne Government 

Paper III— Evolution of constitutionalism— conflicting ideas and 
backgrounds -contemporary patterns— types of government- 
systems of law— patterns of obedience— constitutional experi- 
ments in underdeveloped countries— legislative business- 
executive types— judicial systems— party systems— problems of 
federation and centralisation— modern bureaucracy-planning 
welfare -nationalisation— electoral systems -crisis governments 
International Relations since 1919 

Paper IV— The first world war and its effects on international 
relations— the Paris Peace Conference and the peace settlement 
(1919 22 )— the League of Nations and the problem of security- 
reparations and inter-allied debts— disarmament and security— 
the French alliancesystem— the problems of east European States 
—fascist Italy and the foreign policy— the Soviet Union and its 
foreign policy in the mterwar period— Weimar and Nazi Germany 
—the Spanish civil war and the breakdown ol the collective secu- 
rity system 

The second world war and the new shift in power-— the 
rebuilding and reorientation of Europe— nationalism in Asia and 
Africa— revolutions in the far east and the middle cast— the 
foreign policies of the U S A and the U S S R.— contemporary 
Asian and European problems. 

Alliance Political Theory 

Paper V — Development of political science— emergence of the 
State -an historical view of the relation of Stale and society 
and of theories about their relations -the State as a legal 
association— place and functions of society— sovereignty— plura- 
listic attack on its fow— cansnTC itmtf cutfivwff— Ate pwvpv ?ssf<N 
the State and the idea of justice— authority— liberty and rights— 
the grounds and limits of obligation— (obligation, resistance and 
revolution)— public opinion and mass persuasion— democratic 
and authoritarian governments— functions of the State-political 
ideals — nationalism and internationalism — individualism and 
collectivism. 

Paper VI 

First half— Indian foreign policy. Second half— Modem Indian 
Political Thought (with special reference to Shn Aurobindo, 
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Mahatma Gandhi and M N Roy) 

Or 

Economic de\elopment of Selected Countries 
(U K , U S S R , Japan and India) 

Paper VII— A student has to offer either group A or group B or 
group C The details of study for each of these group are be ng 
given below separately 


Group A —History and Politics of South East Asia 
History and Politics of South East Asian Countries 


The historical background The pattern “of history — colonial 
rule— nationalism— the Japanese occupation — independence and 
after The coniemporary setting — the people and the organisa- 
tion of society— the economy— principal political forces The 
political process the constitution and the formal structure of 
government— political parties— elections Major problems : 

Representative government— economic development- national 
unity— minorities— internal — — 

lations 


sucunty— education— foreign 


Group B History and politics of the Far East 

China and Japan-Japan’s expansion in the 
foip iqi 4 rm i 0na relations in Korea and Manchuria be- 
joie 1914 -a critical appraisal of the open door policy-the 

S°S-TjwSl 9I1 ^ w ? rldwar ' “ d itseffectson the 
its 6 5 Conr ' r '“te-Cbmese [nationalism and 

east— Chinese hnffi R ^ S 's, and lhc S ° v,et Union > D lhe far 
l!mn m°iK de 1 . ands_ ^ !o "Bolia-Sinkiang and Tibet- 
interaation^l relatims Are , a |TV h5 MaDc hunan incident of 1931— 
^ , he far cast 1937-41— the Pacific War. 

-Communist China^ The s i,ro ^ 1 T c 1 m of Korea— post-war Japan 
in the Far East Th= Sov,el Unlon and the United States 

Croup C- History and Politics of the U S A 

En^S^ , »&aS^rtSm , ^^JS!^ Du jf ll ■ FreDch and 

Xhes^ oxpiansion rtvairy France— revolmion° Vernmen * 

HamiIlonami'fiiia1icia[reorgan S |salion n ih""! S- ew S over nment- 
of 1 ECO— The Louisiana 8 2, on “ theJafferSDD 'a B revolution 
Monroe doctrine- westward einan 356 "'"'? 1 Wlth England— 3he 
Slavery and s^Sonal cn ? n ~ ,aCkS0n,3n d 5 aa “acy 
struction— the economic re volu°iIlIn OV fi Sy 7 clvl1 war and recon * 
-the First World War anditsafWm l t e ?P an,sh American War 
deal— America and the second 3 w m M l ^«r Roosevelt and tbe new 
meats e second w <”ld War- post-war develop- 
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Foreign polity- Determination and formulation of foreign 
policy— role of President— role of State department— role of con- 
gress-role of public opinion— chief phases of foreign policy- 
isolation -non-involvement— expansionism — participation in 
world war I— return to isolation —neutrality- world war II— 
leader of western world -policies regarding major areas of the 
world. 

Paper Vlll— First half : Foreign policy of any one of the following 
countries : 

(I) Pakistan (2) Ceylon (3) Nepal (4) Indonesia (5) Communist 
China. 


Or 

A Research Paper 

Second half An elementary course in one of the following 
languages : 

French, Spanish, German, Russian, Chinese, Japanese and Bahasa 
Indonesia (the language to be taken up by each student is decided 
by the Head of the department). 

The total marks in B.A. final examination and in M.A. 
examination have been increased by another paper of 100 marks 
to be allotted as follows: 


40 marks for tutorial work during the entire course of study, 40 
marks for the annual examination preceding the degree examina- 
tion and 20 marks for the viva-voce examination. 


Diplomas in foreign Affairs 

Diplomas in Foreign Afiairs/International Affairs are awarded 
by the universities of Aligarh. Lucknow and Patna. The Rajas- . 
than University also provides for Post— M.A. Diploma in liner- 
national Affairs. 

The course of studies at Aligarh comprises : Paper I— Inte- 
rnational politics, Paper II International Law and Organisation, 
Paper III— Diplomatic history ofEast Asia (1919-1950) or Diplo 
roatic history of West Asia (1919-1950), Paper— IV Diplomatic 
history of U.S.A. since 1919 or diplomatic history of U.S.S.R. 
since 1917. 

The above details, though boring to a lay mam would be of 
interest to readers— who want to know what is being taught in 
international relations in India. It is also necessary to ghc an 
idea about the enrolments. In 1964-65 no student was studying 
international relations in M.A. ; one candidate was enrolled in 
Ph.D. This does not however mean that students were not study- 
ing international relations or international law. The univer- 
sities generally do not provide a course of studies separately— as 
an independent discipline, because the subject is generally covered 
by political science. 



Chapter X X 1 1 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


Public administration as the name indicates should fall in the 
group of administrative sciences, and a view might be shared by 
some that it should not be treated under social sciences. On 
that analogy political 'cience being the parent science of public 
administration should also be excluded from this purview But 
it is noi so Politics and economics are the two basic disciplines 
Vrhich lead the other social sciences 

In some of the universities, public administration is one of 
the compulsory papers for B A in political science For example: 
Aligarh —paper IV public administration with special reference 
to India Andhra— paper IV— public administration Bombay— 
grojp I -politics— paper II, public administration and local 
government Gujarat-group (4) -paper I-local government 
and public administration Lucknow-paper I— political theory 
and public administration Sardar Patel-Paper V-elements of 

war ,C n^r in at, M an 3 ,ocal S ove ™ment Shn Venkatesh- 
war— paper III - public administration 

n'i sorae others pubIlc adm| nistrauon is an optional paper 
P h " ,ca J 5cl = nce Foreitample, Madras- 
,, ractus o f public administration, for B A inpolltical 

U {[“BiC-MMHH-r 0 " ^A' 003 ' sovern’ment in India 

—paper III (same - s P ,n i fp V b Jl C o dmm,slralI0n Magadh 

pap ^ v ^ 

ministralion and local Eovernmein ,„ cb T' 5 ape , r , BI,— public ad- 
France). Shr, VenSesK ?o™« till ’tft V, K . U s A and 
(ration with special reference totodmj’ ° aka <pubIlc adm,n,s - 

polmcal science a™ he Viickn°ow 0 5mv? :lp ? rs to , T B A IHons >• ln 
cal lnsutuEons— public admimstratran) y <sroup ' B pol,tl 

Public Administration in H A as a earl „r la « 

Some Indian universities have ■ " P “ l,nce 

bee and award M A degree in niihl.l. 3 s i alus of distinct dtsetp- 
Karnatak, Lucknow, M ac j, as P rv!i c adm inislralton, (Nagpur, 
provide for the study of this in l maoia Patna ) while others, 
m political science mMA -asan integral part of M A. 
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To give an idea of (he above, public administration consti- 
tutes a compulsory paper in the following universities The 
serial number of paper constituting public administration is 
given in brackets Agra (5), Banaras (5), Bbagalpur (5), Bihar t5K 
Bombay (5), Calcutta (5— public administration with special 
reference to India and Britain and including public corporation), 
Gorakhpur (3), Gujarat (3— public administration with special 
reference to India U.K , and IT S A ), Jodhpur (5), Karnatak (6) 
Kurukshetra (6). Marathwada (6), Mysore (3) Nagpur (3) Patna 
(5), Poona (4), Ranchi (3). Sirdar Patel (3— public administration 
with special reference to India, U K and USA), Saugor (4t, 
Utkal (3) 

Optional 

In some of the universities public administration is one of the 
optional papers for students offering political science for M A. 
degree Bhagalpur (paper I group B, public administration in 
India), Delhi (group ‘A’ politics -paper (e> public administra- 
tion in India— group ‘C’ at Delhi— public administration It pro- 
vides for thiee papers I essentials of public administration, 
2. economic administration, 3 modern political thought At 
Jodhpur, group III constitutes public administration and gove- 
rnment It comprises four papers 1 public administration in 
UK USA, and India, 2 local Government in India, England 
USA and India, 3. selected Afro-Asian constitutions and 
administration, 4 Indian government and politics with special 
reference to the working and recent trends In I^erala University 
the option group ‘B’ for M A in political science has seven 
papers ( I ) principles of management, (2) public personnel, admini- 
stration, (3) financial administration, (4) international adminis- 
tration (5) local administration, (6) administrative law, (7) 
principles of public administration At Kurukshetra, group 'C* 
constitutes ‘public administration’ It consists of two papers 1 
local government, 2 administrative law At Lucknow public 
administration’ is paper III in political science course for MA 
Part II At Madras elements of public administration is one of 
ihe optional papers At Mysore paper I of group A pertains to 
public administration Three papers in group B are fl) 

2 idTO.WAUaJ.LQrL, 3 

administrative law 

The position at some other universities is as follows, the 
paper number dealing with public administration is gnen within 
brackets 

Osmania (group A— (o) Indian admmistratration, (6) prob- 
lems of public administration) , Panjab (8), Patna (group D— 
public administration paper (i) social administration, (i/) adminis- 
trative law), Punjabi (8), Rajasthan (group C— public adminis- 
tration —three papers 1 comparative public administration in 
UK, USA and USSR, 2 public administration m India , 3 
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local government m England, U S A France 

(group C, paper [I— Indian administration and community, deve 

lopment m India), Vikram paper (r) 

Normally we would not have devoted a separate chap 
to public administration, but since M A degree is being awarcletl 
in public administration, we recognise that the study of this 

branch is no longer in the state of infancy but has attained the 

‘age of roijociiY and must be allotted the status of- a distinct 
discipline Just as sociology, statistics, demography, industrial 
sociology and criminology were being taught as subsidiary 
subjects but have now ouigro-vn their subsidiary character ana 
are being treated as independent subjects of study, so also 
award of degree of M A in public administration entitles it- to 
that status 

In view of this it becomes necessary to give details o» 
study prescribed foi M A and details are being furnished, with- 
out which a full picture would not emerge 

The course prescribed for M A m public administration 
and the recommended reading by the Lucknow University would 
give an idea of the detailed teaching m Indian universities. As 
several universities provide for M A degree in public adminis- 
tration naturally the courses differ but a perusal of the following 
would furnish a fairly good idea of the broad features which arc 
common to all the universities 

Details of curriculum prescribed by the Lucknow University 
are furnished below. 

Public Administration 
M A , Part I 

Paper I Principles of Public Administration 

Theories of administration, legislative executive relations, 
organization of public authorities problems of planning, co-ordi- 
nation, leadership and authority, reiaitoa of politics to adminis- 
tration and civil services 
Recammened Readings 

Id Administration (Guhck andUrwick, 

I? ™bli-AdministratuM(Sim<mandolSrets) 3 Bureaucracy 
Barnard 0 c r ii y 5 H Adm !i '’', CH) \ Funcuons of the Esecutive 
& mVab! = AdmmStn S jT dVS A l v I ^ 

fs r ^ 3 K I A Fr , :Ln r 

mint (Stem H M PuM ra ' m » traUO " and PolicyDevelop- 
Pra"««'stomm MP) P “ bl,,: Am.Dutrat.aa.rn Theory nod. 

^dminatration 
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representation and political parties, the organisational set up of 
the governments of U S A , U K. and Switzerland are also to be. 
examtned 


Recommended Ready gs 

1 Constitutional Government and Democracy (Friedrich. CJ) 

2 Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern (Mclaboam, C H ) 3 
Constitutions and Contitutional Trends since World War II 
(Zurcher, A J ed ) 4 Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment (Finer, H ) 5 Recent Political Thought (Coker) 6. Govern 
ments of the Greater European Powers (Finer, H.) 7. Essentials 
of American Government (Ogg and Ray). 

Paper III Local Goiernment. 

(0 special attention is given to the problems of reg onal and local 
administration in U.K , France, Germany and the USA — 
local finance is also included , 

(u) development of Municipal Government in India urban and 
rural with particular reference to its executive, deliberative 
and fiscal machinery and State control , village panchayats, 
with particular reference to Rajasthan, Andhra and Uttar 
Pradesh 

(in) administration of major cities and metropolitan areas with 
specialreferenceto governmental pattern and functional pro- 
blems. 

Recommended Readings 

1 English Local Government (Finer, H ). % Introduction to 
French Local Government (Chapman, B) 3 Foundations or 
Local Self Government of India Pakistan and Burma (Tinker, H) 

4 Great Cities of the World (Robson, W A ). 5 Local Self- 
Government and Finance in U P. (Sharma, MP.)» 6 Local 
Finance in India (Gyan Chand). 7 Appointee} Executive Local 
Government Royal commission on local government in Greater 
London Memoranda of evidence from GovernmentDepartments 
(Boltens, J C) 8 Municipal and other Local Governments 
(Fisher.MJ) 9 State and local Government in America (Bishop, 
D G , Phillips, J U ) 10 Local Government in England and Wales 
(Maud, J andFiner.S E) 11. Local Government in Rural America 
(Smder.C F ) 12 Comparative Local Government (Harris, G M ) 
13 State and the Local Government— Report of the Indian local 
Finance Enquiry Committee (Adrian, C B ) 14 Governing 
New York City (Sayre, W S ) IS Government of India, Report 
of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee 16 Grassroots 
of Democracy (Roscoe Martin) 17 Local Finance Enquiry 
Committee Report (Santhanam, K ) 

Paper IV (f) Leadership and Political Institutions 

(a) Groups in the political process groups and soeie y group. 

and government, group organization and problem o* leaaer.mp 
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local government m England, USA. France and, India;* Utkal 
(group C, paper II— Indian administration and community deve- 
lopment in India), Vikram paper (c> 

Normally we would not have devoted a separate chapter 
to public administration, but since M A degree is being awarded 
m public administration, we recognise that the study of this 
branch is no longer in the state of infancy but has attained the 
age of majority’ and must be allotted the status of a distinct 
discipline Just as sociology, statistics, demography, industrial 
sociology and criminology were being taught as subsidiary 
subjects, but have now outgrown their subsidiary character and 
,n f i reated as independent subjects of study, so also 
tbm status dCerCC ° fMA m Public administration entitles it to 

. , In v,eW i °I r l k ,s . lt becomes necessary to give details of 

: — ; M A a M dela,ls arc bcm B furnished, with- 

out which a full picture would not emerge 

or, i .tP 10 course prescribed for MA in public administration 
an 'ide'aSfth? b n y the Luck "° vv University would, 

are rSdb 3 ^“ n P ' KCr,bed ** lh = Lucknow University 

Public Administration 
M A , Part | 

Paper U Prlnc, P l 'S of Pubhe Administration 

organization of'pubfreauthoriuS nmhl? UVe ‘? e i Cut ‘ VB rck *U°ns, 
nation, leadership and authomy retauonHf of f' ann,ll B. co-ordi- 
tration and civil services c a * on politics to admmis- 

Hecotnmened Readings 

in a Democracy (Hyneman.CH I 4 ^ndothers) 3 Bureaucracy 

£™ ard .Cl) 5 Administration (T f^ nC v° n K ot lhe Executive 

Rrn^n m P a ub j ,c Admin tt “SSS WawS n v y » , A l 6 Ideas and 

{Stmnn a ?. d A F f anc e (Robson, w A) 8 A? ) 7 C,V|1 Service in 
(Simon. H A ) 9 Public ahL. . Administrative Behaviour 
ment (Stein, H ed) 10 Public n )?* ral,on an d Policy Develop* 
Practice (Sharma, M P ) ° Ammistration m Theory and 

The paper mcludes^a^tudToT Admm,itraUon 
governments, leg, staler,. of 
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representation and political parties, the organisational set up of 
the governments of U S A , U K. and Switzerland are also to be 
examined 


Recommended Readings 

1 Constitutional Government and Democracy (Friedrich, CJ) 

2 Constitutionalism Ancient and Modern (Mclaboaw, CH) 3 
Constitutions and Contitutional Trends since World War 11 
(Zurcher, A J ed ) 4 Theory and Practice of Modern Govern- 
ment (Finer, H ) 5. Recent PoliticalThought (.Coker) 6. Govern 
ments of the Greater European Powers (Finer, H ) 7. Essentials 
of American Government (Ogg and Ray) 

Paper III Local Go\ernment . 

(t) special attention isgiven to the problems of reg onal and local 
administration in U.K , France, Germany and the U S A — 
local finance is also included , 

(») development of Municipal Government in India urban and 
rural with particular reference to its executive, deliberative 
and fiscal machinery and State control , village panchayats, 
with particular reference to Rajasthan, Andhra and Uttar 
Pradesh 

(m) administration of major cities and metropolitan areas with 
special reference to governmental pattern and functional pro- 
blems. 


Recommended Readings 

1. English Local Government (Finer, H ). 2 Introduction to 
French Local Government (Chapman, B) 3 Foundations of 
Local Self Government of India Pakistan and Burma (Tinker, H) 
4 Great Cities of the World (Robson, W A ). 5 Local Self- 
Government and Finance in UP (Sharma, M P.)» 6 Local 
Finance in India (Gyan Chandt. 7. Appointed Executive Local 
Government Royal commission on local government in Greater 
London Memoranda of evidence from Government Departments 
(Bollens, J C) 8 Municipal and other Local Governments 

(Fisher. M J.) 9 State and local Government in America (Bishop, 

D G , Phillips, J U ) 10 Local Government in England and Wales 
(Maud J and Finer, S E) 11 Local Government in Rural America 
(Snider, C F ) 1 2 Comparative Local Government (Harris, G M 
13 State and the Local Go\ eminent— Report of the Indian local 
Finance Enquiry Committee (Adrian C E ) 14 Governing 
New York City (Sayre, W S ) 15 Government of India. Report 
of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee 16 Grassroots 
of Democracy (Roscoe Martin) 17 Local Finance Enquiry 
Committee Report (Saothaoam, fC) 

Paper IV. (i) Leadership and Political Institutions 

(a) Groups in the political process, group» and saaicty. group* 

and government, group organization and problem oc iea:i-r*aip 
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(6' Leadership in democratic organization-cause and factors, 
psychology of power, social analysis of leadership, checks upon 
Sic influence of leaders and oligarchic tendencies of organisation 
(c) Leadership and political institutions in India 

Recommended Readings * 

The Governmental process Political Interest and public opinion 
(Truman David B) 2 Political Patties (Michels, R) 3 Political 
Parties and Pressure groups (Key, V O Jr > 4 Lea. dership > and 
Political Institutions in India (Park and Tinker) 5. Leadership 
m Administration (Stlznick, Philip) 6 Political Man (Lipset, S M ) 
7 Power and Society (LesswelK H and Kaplan, A ) 8. The Art 
of L-adership (Tead, O ) 

Or 


( i ) Development Admnist ration 

Planing Its nature scope and process of working— techniques 
of planning in India- process of plan formulation at various 
Ievels-general principles sectoral break-up and contents of the 
Five Year Plans, major development heads, planning and agri- 
cultural production 

(a) Planning Machinery in India (/) The working of the 
Planning Commission National Development Council, Research 
Programmes Committee and Programme Evaluation Organisation 
(u) State Planning department— Us working and relationship 
with the agricultural production commissioner’s organisation 
U) Impact of planning on Union-State relations 
Rural Development Programmes (o) Community Development 
Administration (6) Panchayti raj administration-institutional 
framework and problems (c) Co-ordination. 


Recommended Readings 

1 Jhe p /°9^ ss and Organisation of Government Planning 
(.Milieu, J D \ 2 Freedom under Planning (Wootten, B ) 

3 Freedom, Power and Democratic Planning (Mannheim, K ) 

4 Problems of Economic Planning (Durbin, E F M ) 5 Fun- 
damentals of Planning in India iKnshnamachari, VT)6 De 
vclopment Administration -Concepts and Problems (Swerdlow, 
8 ) rv^n.«K sf ? r M dian Development (Malenbaum W) 
Naums) O ft, SH. ah N “' on aland Local Development (United 
(United Nanonst A 1rf'"n rat ' 0, '^ st ’ ectsofCD Programmes 
IMeddfck HI it c° J ,£cc n |r al'sation and Development 
p sSim Eili 1 , 'n Y “, r Plans (Planning Commission) 
and ProcramimPhnmnP" V »°P , V enl (® onne A ) 13 Methods 
“ Remrt?fX P T«m i e, ^ Rnr ^ Eslc “ s ‘ on (Penders, JAM) 

enucat E damnation ggg. 1 E f"S V at 
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16. EconomicPJaDning. (Harris, S.E ).l 7. District Administration. 
(Khera, S S ). 18. The Quiet Crisis in India (Lewis, J.P.) 

... 0r 
(»/) Social Administration 


The welfare State : its origin and objectives— the nature of lbe 
social services— comparison with other public services -type of 
administrative action, social service organisation, central 
departments — iocial authorities and ad hoc bodies— interrelation 
between the social services and voluntary agencies -delegation— 
the growth of new social services— housing and town planning- 
social reform and social legislation —planning of social welfare. 
Recommended Readings : 

1. Social Security in India and Britain (Rai Chaudhari, S.) 2. 
— 10 Methods of social welfare administra tion (United Nations 
Social Welfare 1950) 3. Essays on the Welfare State. (Titmus, 
R. M.). 4. The D.velopraent of Social Administration. (Gar- 
diner, R K. and Jodd, H.O.) 5. Government and Social Welfare 
(Wassey. W.). 6. Introduction to Social Welfare iFriedlander, 
W.A.) 7. Social Welfare in India (Planning Commission). 
8. Social Legislation— Its Role in Social Welfare- (Planning 
Commission). 9. Plans and Prospects of Social Welfare in 
India— (1951-61) (Planning Commission). 

Or 

(/V) Organisation and Management 

(/) Attention is given in the course to a discussion of the theory 
and principles of organization and management and to organisa- 
tion and methods of work. The topics covered are: organisation, 
theories and concepts -principles and structure, management- 
nature, scope and functions (POSDCORB), management* (tf) 
Inprovement, O- and M. study, operations research, automation, 
office management, management survey of O. M. in India and 
abroad. 

Recommended Readings : 

]. Organization and Management— Theory and Practice (Seckler 
Hudson, C ). 2- Administrative Organisation 'PfilTner, J M. and 
Sherwood, F P.). 3 The Framework of Management (Broch, 
J3.KL )• 4. Management io the Public Service. (Millet, J-D ). 5. 
Organization and Management (Barnard, C.I ). 6. introduction 
to Theory and Practice of Management (Banton.N.). 7. Adminis- 
trative Organization (1957-1960) (Meyer Paul). S. Principles of 
Management (Teny, G. R.). 9- Organization and Method 
(Hall ward, G-E.) 10 Handbook of Organisation and Methods 
Techniques (Devery, HO). 11. Improvement of O. and M. in 
Public Administration, (Kingdom, T.D ) 

Or 

(v) Statistics in Public Administration 

(/) Statistical Data : Histogram and frequency distribution- 
measures of central tendency : mean, median, mode, measures at 
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dispersion, standard of deviation range, mean deviation, quarttle 
deviation, ogive and percentiles correlation, regression and rests 
of significance (it) Sampling samphngvs completeenumeration, 
random and non random methods of sampling systematic samp 
ling, stratified sampling quota sampling, cluster sampling, 
multistage sampling precision, accuracy, bias andstandard error 
(in) Vital statistic* E!em nts of vital statistics crude and stand- 
ardised birth and death rales gross and net reproduction rates, 
census tables (iv) Construction of index numb rs and theic uses 
(v) Time series tw) Agricultural statistics crop estimation, 
large-scale sample surveys 
Recommended Readings 

I Introduction to Theory of Statistics (Yule G U and Kendal, 
M G )- 2 Introduction of Mathematical Statistics (Hoel) 3 
Sampling Techniques (Cochran) 4 Sampling for Census Surveys 
(Yates, F) 5 Statistical Methods for Research Workers (Fisher, 
R A ) 6 Survey Design and Analysis (Hyjnan, H ) 7 Demo 
graphy (Cox, PR) 8 Allied General Statistics (Cresten KE and 
Cowden, D S ) 9 Survey Pools and Samples (Partew. M ) 
10 Guide to Current Official Statistics (Government of India) 

II Statistics Theory and Practice (Ghosh, M K and Chaudhary. 
SC) 12 Social Statistics (Blalock HM) 

Paper V Seminar and Essay work 


HA Part I! 

Paper I Research Methods in Public Administration 
Research design— general goals, specific objectives, concepts, 
variables, hypotheses, definitions, defining the population, 
pilot studies, exploratory studies, descriptive and explanatory 
objectives 

Constructing Questionnaires and Schedules Question content 
and wording sequence of questions, open and closed questions 
and validity 0 ' mterview ' chedutes and questionnaires, reliability 

Bisic litas of sampling Probability and non probability 
sampling quota sampling use of random numbers 

lnd mail questionnaires, 

noa,response, types of interviewing, rote of rnfcrKcws, rapport 
reporting, interviewer bias, collection and training. 


Scales and Scaling 

Other methods of data collection nKe,r„ni.„ . 
jeenve and indirect methods the c°re study ’ documcnts ' P ro ‘ 
Analysis, Interpretation and Reporting p£„,„, r . ui 
interpretation and report writing S Ptc P aratI0Q tables. 
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Recommended Readings 

1 Survey Methods in Social Investigation (Meoser C A ) 

2 Research Methods in Social Relations fSelltizand others, ed ) 

3 Research Methods in the Behavioural Sciences (Festinger and 
Katz (eds) 4 Methods m Social Research (Goode and Lazars 
field and Resenberg Eds ) 5 Scientific Social Surveys and 
Research (Young, P V > 

Paper II— Public Personnel Administration 

It includes a studj of the nature of bureaucracy -its role in 
the democratic society, a comparative study is also requited to 
be made of position classification recruitment, training associ 
ations, retirement and rationale of administrative behaviour 


Recommended Reading 


1 Essays in Sociology From Max Weber) (Gerth and 
Mills, Eds), 2 Bureaucracy in a Democracy (Hyneman C S), 
3 Civil Service in Britain and France (Robson WA), 4 Civil 
Service in India (Roy, N C) 5 Reader in Bureaucracy 
(Merton, R K and others) 6 Public Personnel Admimstra 
tion (Stahl, O G ) 7 Administrative Behaviour (Simon, HA) 
8 UP Pay Rationalization Committee Report 
Paper III (t) Problems of Urban Got eminent 
The course deals with major organizational problems of local 
self government in India and abroad Emphasis is laid on the 
following 

1 municipal jurisdictions and areas, 2 governmental 
dynamics 3 municipal executive, 4 inter govermental relations, 
5 major functional problems (o) education, ( b ) housing (e) 
town and country planning and the like problems, (d> municipal 
ownership, (e) finance, (/) public health 


Recommended Readings 

1 Urban Re developments Problems and Practice 
(Woodbury Coleman, ed) 2 Industrial Housing in India 
(Agarwal, SC) 3 Renewing Our Cities (Coleman, M D ) 4 
Local Government Finance and its Importance for Local Autho 
rity (Rome Conference Paser 1955) (1 U L,A ) 5 Local Govern* 
raent Areas, 1834 194a (Lipman. V D ) 6 Financial Adminis- 
tration ro Local Government (Marshall, A H ) 7 Governing 
New York City (Sayer. WS) 8 Great Cutes of the World 
(Robson W A ) 9 Report of ihe Rural Urban Relationship 
Committee (Government of India) 10 Report of the Local 
Finance Enquiry Committee (Santbanaml II Govcrnmetnai 
Manpower for Tomorrows Cities (Corson, JIJ I |2 Urban 
Government (Banfield. EC) 13 Government of U P UP 
Nagar Mahapalika Adhmiyam, 1959 
Or 
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(i/) Problems of Rural Co\ eminent 

1 Development of the ideas of rural self government- ern«|ence 
nf Panchavati Rai-integrated approach-three tier system oi 
local government— legislation in different Stales Major PJ^Wms 
(a) Direct and Indirect election (6) Potters and func tons, 

(c) Finances 2 Personnel 3 Inter Governmental Relations 

Recommended Readings 

1 Panchayti Raj A Synthesis (Dey,S K ' 2 Community Develop' 
ment in India (Mukerjee, B ) 3 Report of the Democratic 
Decentralization Committee (Rural Development department, 
Gujarat, I960), 4 Village Government in India A case study 
(Relzlaff RH) 5 T>e Functions of Local Self Government in 
India Pakistan and Burma (Tinker, Huge) 6 Decentralization 
for National and Local Government (Department of Economic 
and Social Affairs Division of Public Administration United 
Nations 1962 ) 7 Report of the team for the study of commu- 
nity projects and national extension service, Vols 1, 11. HI, Part 

I (Committee onPlan Projects, 1957 8 Democracy, Decentrali- 
zation and Development (Meddick, Henry) 9 Introduction to 
French Local Government (Chapman Brian) 10 Finance of 
Local Government Fngland and Wales (Drummond, J M ) 

II Report on Indian and State Administrative Services and Pro- 
blems of District Administration, 1962. (Kvishnamachart, V T ) 
12 Grass roots of Democracy (Roscoe and Martin) 13 The 
Politics of State and Local Government (Lokard, D) 14 UP 
Kshettra Samitis and Zila Panshads Adhiniyam, 1961 (Govern- 
raentofUP) 

Paper IV (/) Management of Public Enterprises 
\ Imporiance of Public Enterprise 2 Forms of Public Enter- 
prises in India (a) State Corporations, ( b ) State Companies 3 
Problems oj Management — (a) Ministerial and governmental 
relations, (6) Staffimg and training, (c) Coordination and Control 
2 Administrative Problems of New Projects (a) measurement 
of management (ft) flight of technical personnel 
Recommended Readings 

\ E V te fV s 5 and EconomoDevdopmentWansun AH) 
? NationalisEd Industry and Public Ownership (Robson, VV A ) 
3 The Public Corporations, (Friedmann W) 4 Problems of 

EmirameJ m Il i^hl ry ,q RobS °" J u W A ’ 5 The Structure of Public 
4 x? r ses V * n ° ia tRaroanadham V V ) 6 British Planning 

AdmmSvfsl^ <LeV \^ BW) 7 »' Examination rflSSSS 
Administrative System with special reference to administration 
of coyemments industrial and commercial enterprises (Appleby, 

vision over StateUnp 6 ,^ 1 !? CO rt' ra,tle: on Earliamentary super 
vision over State Undertaking (Krishna Menon.V K .Chairman) 
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9 Management and Control in Public Enterprises (Khera, S S ) 

10 Management Organisation and Control m Public Enter- 
prises (Om P Kaushal ) 1 1 Theory and Working of State 
Corporations with special reference to India— Annual Reports of 
D VC and State Companies (Om P Kaushal) 12 Reportofthe 
Estimates Committees (0 16th Report (First Lok Sabha) Orga 
nisation and Administration of Nationalised Industrial Under* 
takings (6) 80th Report (Second LokSabha) Public, Undertaking, 
Forms and Organization 13 Report of Select Committee on 
Nationalised Industries (Houseof Commons U K ) 14 Govern- 
ment in Business (Kbera S S ) 

Or 

(u) Fiscal Administration 

1 Importance of fiscal administration (a) administrative 
responsibility and fiscal accountability ( b ) patterns of legislative 
authorization and forms of accountability 2 Budgetary process 
and decisions in the executive and legislative action 3 Execution 
of the budget (a) budgetary principles and test of practice (6) 
allotments and apportionment 4 Accounting and control of 
finances auditing and parliamentary control— the above outlines 
point to the problem areas of fiscal administration in which 
illustrations are given from the 'fiscal administration ’ tn V K , 
USA, France and India 
Recommended Reading s 

1 Government Budgeting (Burkbead J ) 2 Budgetary Struc- 
ture and Classification of Government Accounts (United 
Nations) 3 Budgeting in Public Authorities (Royal Institute 
of Public Admin strat/ons) 4 Parliamentary Financial Control 
in India (Wattal, P K) 5 Indian Administration (Part IV) 
(Ashok Chand) 6 The Theory and Working of Union Finance 
in India (Bhargava, R N ) 7 The Budgetary Process in the 
United States (Smithies, A) 8 Principles of Public Finance 
(Dalton, H ) 

Paper V— (i) International Administration 

An examination is made of the problems of administering inter- 
national agencies with saecral reference to administrative 
organization, personnel budget administrative management and 
related functions— A camparative study is made of administra- 
tive practices and organizations in the U N O , I L O , UNESCO 
and similar agencies Special emphasis is laid on those problems 
of administration that arise because of different cultural back- 
grounds 

Recommended Readings 

(1) Field Administration in the United Nations System 
Sharp 'V R ) (2) Reflections on International Administration 

(Loveday, A ) 
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Or 


(ii) Government and Administration in Uttar Pradesh 

(0) governmental structure— executive, legislature and judiciary, 
{/>) role of political parties— organization and Junction of various 
political parties decision making at the political level and the 
role of the civil servants, (c) headquarters and field relationship 
role of directorates -their relationship with the heads of the 
departments in the secretariat and the field organization 
Wlimajor administrative problems (a) health, (A) education, 
(c)police, (</) transport, (e) revenue 

Recommended Readings 

(1) Annual reports and other publications brought out by the 
various departments of the government of U P , (2) other reading 
material referred by the teacher concerned in the class 


Or 

(in) History of Administrative Ideas and Institutions 

A survey will be made of major concepts and administrative 
practices from earliest to modern times, and analysis will be 
a C ? nlnbuUon of scholars a «d statesman to organiza- 
tion methodology m governmental administration 

Recommended Readings 

AdmmXSwfrn 11 '!^ 2 Idt * s a “ d Issues In Public 
Admmistration (Waldo, D , cd) 3 Administrative Slate (Waldo. 

Bureaucracy f ^ anc £ 11 ™le "> China Frontier and 

diner aSi s Th, r „"i 8 c force m lhe Chinese Empire (Kar- 
M 6 PohTics 3 „T| h W ,' Scrv,ce ,n Ancu:nt Civilization (Caiy, 
DA) 7 ThSrvorS™? 1 .! 00 ra lhc N “'East (Rusloi, 
M ) ' y f S a5 aod Economic Organisation (Weber, 


(iv) Thesis (Based on field work) 

Or 

(v) Administrative Law 

theory 'of 2 s?Sarat“n P= of R powe? s f I ^L an f/, d ™"J5 1 t al,v f 

fe^sfationfcon'trol^ove'r^eleg^A^! 

live adjudication, impo J„'i' ga ‘^J=f ls J a ''°" W> admmtstra. 

Uvc tribunals, a study of sSed ,oK, an , dsco ? c of aduumstra- 

administrative tr, buiials , S 1 e S nb lSty J Sf sg! " Dtr0 ‘ ° V£r 
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Recommended Readings 

1 Principles of Administrative Law (Griffith, JAG and 
Street, H ) 2 An Introduction to American Administrative 

Law, (Schwartz, B ) 3 Administrative Law (Wade HWR) 
4 Law and Orders (Allen, CK) 5 Justice and Admmistra 
tive Law (Robson, W A ) 6 Judicial control of administrative, 
action in India Reports of the committee on Minister’s Powers 
J932 Report of the Frank Committee on Tribunals and Enquiries, 
1957 (Markese, AT) 

The above course of studies prescribed by one university 
has been furnished to provide a complete picture of what a student 
appearing at the M A examination is expected to read 

During the academic year 1964-65 there were 291 students 
in M A in (he university department and 7 in affiliated colleges 
Thus the total of M A students (both previous and final) was 298 
During this year the number of Ph D students in public 
administration was 9 only 

As regards number of theses accepted for the award of 
doctorate— during the period I960 64, only one student of the 
Panjab University took the Ph D degree in public administration 

Diploma Courses 

The universities of Lucknow, Madras, Patna and Delhi provide 
diploma courses in public administration 
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Chapter XXIII 
PSYCHOLOGY 


According to Gardner Murphy, “when emphasis is given lo the 
nature of the environment in which living individuals function, 
v.e find ourselves concerned with sociology or olher social 
sciences There is a tendency today to emphasise in psychology 
the inter-change reciprocity or interdependence of the living 
individual and his environment, especially in his socio cultural 
environment From this vantage point, there is a place for 
developmental considerations, and for comparative studies m 
which emphasis is placed upon differences traceable to age, sex, 
health and olher specific personal factors.” 

C„..n9 a . rtl ' lcr „ Iurphl ', ls Director of Research Menntnger 
Foundation He was also the President of American Psycho- 
logical Association Under the auspices of UNESCO, he 
organised research teams in India, with a view lo studying ‘social 
According to him, ‘one of the most fundamental 
concepts of psychology is that of the mutual dependence ‘of 
* nd f env,r onrncnial factors which determine Uie 
personal way of seeing flunking, remembering, feeling or acting 
as “ e of 4 “« jSS ‘ 

B,ve 3n ,dea of teacb,ns 

Teaching of Psychology in B A 

parallel a „d a reference 

... or the sc„s u s t ^ B o?s a cL: g o ^ h 8 :rd^'„ y e sood 

General 

p*p" ^ m Bls,c Ps ' d “"»» 

of scientific ^ycholo^y^icthS? of Id h° f PSych ° logy 0n S ms 

Psychology ey Methods of observation The uses of 

Heredity and™ imBSLSSS ° f hercd “ y 

Eu „ e? of 
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3 Drives and motivation The nature of motivation Physiologi- 
cal drives General drives Deprivation Modification of motives 
Complex motives 

4 Feeling and emotion Emotional development Emotional 
habits and motives Emotional expression 

5 Frustration and conflict Conflict of motives Effects of 
frustration Defence mechanisms Neurotic reactions Psychotic 
reactions 

6 Mental health and psychotherapy The problem ot mental 
health Kinds of tLerapy Techniques in psychotherapy 
Personal adjustment 

7 Principles of learning Factors in learning Classical con 
ditioning Instrumental learning Avoidance learning Perceptual 
learning Maze learning 

8 Human learning apd forgetting Acquiring skills Memory 
processes Transfer of (raining Retention Forgetting 

9 Language and thinking Signs, symbols and meaning The 
thinking process Formation and meaning of concepts The 
solution of problems Logical reasoning Language and com- 
munication Complex processes in animals 

10 Perception and attention Sensory discrimination The role 
of attention Perception of objects Perception of depth 
Perceptual constancy Co operation among the senses Experience 
and motivation 

11. Personality Personality characteristics How personality 
develops. Theories of personality 
Paper II — Social Psychology 

1 Introduction to social psychology Sociological vs psycho 
logical approaches Research methods in social psychology 

2 Socialization, the matrix of personality Biological and 
Cultural backgrounds— interaction of heredity and environment, 
personality and social behaviour Culture and personality culture 
and personality formation , personalny siructurc in simple and 
modern societies, Subculture Family, school and peer group- 
influence of home and family , school and personality develop- 
ment , peer groups and personality development Community, 
social class and ethnic status 

3 Socialization— Its processes and products Motives, conflicts 
and defences— instincts, drives and motives , principles and 
theories of motivation Cognitive processes perceiving and 
learning— development of perception, learning sequence in social 
situations Social attitudes, norms and values— nature ana 
measurement of attitudes , patterning of social attitudes , oociai 
heritage and social norms , ibe role of values The ego anu 
self— self and its origin 
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4 Interpersonal relations Communicating and symbolizing— 
the nature of communication , language, culture and thinking, 
pitfalls of symbolism Modes of social interaction— factors in 
social interaction , process of social interaciion , mutual social 
interaction interaction based on changing relationship major 
determinants of social interaction 

The structure and properties of social groups— importance 
and classification of groups , approaches of the study of groups , 
some dimensions of groups Social roles — importance of roles , 
conflict in roles , value of the role concept Leadership — types 
ot leadership , traits of the leader function of leadership role , 
authoritarian and democratic leadership Person and the group 
5 Understanding social phenomena Public opinion -nature 
pubhc °P« n, °n » principles of scientific polling . 
nrnmt?L? b f lC u°P inion p . olls Propaganda— the meaning of 
aDd prl " c !? les of propaganda Mass 
fashion . fads , crazes booms , rumour , the crowd 
change-psychological factors in social change The 
soLl movcme f nis OC ' m °''emcnu-charactenst l cs and stages of 

^J mprov,ng J hu ?’ an fdauons Group dynamics and its 
o?mdustry S development of S rou P dynamics?soc.al psychology 

differences 'weiTVnl JK ejud,ce “race and ethnic group 
changing ethic attitudes^ ,he / u ? cllonin S of prejudice , 
relations -contributions to S peace P Tndersf™d Dd ,nlernaU ° nal 
causes The present and f^uSoc^Tolog? and US 

00 Biopsychology 
Paper I—Pli)sioIogiccl Psychology 

functiotE^'phy/iologmal^psycholMv^fi 10 ^^/'' Slructure rind 

physiological psychology P J Tbc Contributions of 

psychology 1 ° 6y lllc development or physiological 

’ h^o C „, 0r8 E.„9i rac *'V''« of , 


J* Lonuuchnu eelk anA “"''yuion 

““'Station Thc n ncuroE Cll T n i, Thc development of 
excitation or the nerve fibres Th,? T *f ? ervc ““Pulse The 
FtwT^" 8 "' The synapse F,mof ecd lhc “'"e ““Pulse. 
EITccts of parallel fibres Theneurnn properties of synapse 
4 Introduction to e,m , nandbchav| our 

CNS Evidence of CNsVuncuoaj 113 systera Basic structures of 
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5 Irritable cells- sensation and perception Functions of 
receptors Stimulus Sensory thresholds Dimensions of sensa. 
lion Physiological correlates Physical correlates Characteristics 
of the organism Adaptation Role of CNS m sensation 

6 Vision Anatomy and Physiology The stimulus Psychologi- 
cal dimensions and relationships The psychophysics of vision 
Perimetry and colour zones or retina Stimulus mixture Adap- 
tation After-sensation Simultaneous contrast Visual acuity 
Temporal patterning Colour deficiencies 

7 Audition The stimulus Psychological dimensions of sound, 
Receptors and central nervous system connections Auditor 
thresholds Auditory defects Adaptation Localization of 
sound Speech 

8 Chemical senses The question of common chemical sense 
Gustation— Receptors and central nervous connections , experi- 
mental difficulties , stimulus , qualities , thresholds , adaptation , 
deficiencies Olfaction— receptors and central nervous connec 
turns , experimental difficulties , stimulus , qualities , thresholds , 
adaptation , anosmia 

9 Secreting cells and chemical integration Differentiation of 
secreting cells The endocrine system in man Major functions Qf 
hormones 


10 Autonomic functions Chemical characteristics of ANS 
Functions of SNS Functions of PNS Individual difference in 
autonomic functions Parasympathetic overcompensation 
Conditioned response and autonomic functions 

11 Emotional behaviour Emotion as a visceral action 

12 Psychosomatic problems The mind body problem Psycho 
genic behaviour Psycbosomatics and somatopsychics Psycho- 
somatic disorders Role of autonomic functions The role of 
muscular tension Treatment of psychosomatic disorders 


Paper If- Animal Psychology 

1 Basic characteristics of animal behaviour General types of 
animal behaviour Why study animal behaviour ? 

Methods of study animal behaviour — Observation and 
jicsfryptiAK} i\e.hawcuuv iJiffis^pcruttcnfal analysis of behaviour 

2 Organic evolution Classification of animals Principle phyla 
of animals Evolution of the nervous system 

3 Differential capacities Anatomy and behaviour Sensory 
capacities— tactile senses, chemical senses, sound and Hgni 
Motor capacities— locomotion , jet propulsion , wormiiKc 
movements Motor capacities— prehension and ff^nipuJauoo 
Capacities of the central nervous system Relationship between 
basic capacities and general patterns of adaptation 

4 Inborn behaviour of animal Taxes Reflexes lastincmeand 
motivated behaviour— The pnysiology of behaviour. 
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5 Learning Effects of txpenence Imprinting Habituation 
Classical conditioning and operant cor dmoning Trial and 
error learning Phylogeny of learning Neural mechanisms of 
learning 

6 Intelligence The Organization of behaviour The adaptive 
value of behaviour The nature of external stimulation The 
organization of behaviour 

7 Complex processes Reasoning Brain function in animals 
Brains function in man 


8 Social behaviour and social organization Differentiation of 
social behaviour Organisation of an animal society Comparison 
with other animal societies Socialization The formation of 
primary social relationships 

9 Communication— The language of animals Communica- 
tions in bees , birds » mammals Animal language and Human 
language 

10 Abnormal behaviour of animals 


(m) Abnormal and Child Psychology 
Paper 1— Abnormal Psychology 

°V r u , ! rr " s Abnormal behaviour as 
the lajman sees rt Abnormal behaviour as the scientist sees it 
2 Development of our modern views Dcmonolonv amone 
M^rt| nC AS IS n Eai y mcdlcal concepts Dcmonolog^ m °he 

psychological streis , eacrlons ?> pcs of 
sation excessive stress and decompen 

Faulty psycholo n g?c^^lev e elopment^ a Socin! ,0 ^ 0 ^ l | C r' develo P ment 
development Severe biolS nsiZiI? 1 ^ 1 fa ‘ ,ors ,n fault y 
stress ® a * P s y c hological and sociological 

reacuonsto^omba^ 1 Reactions to cfvi! y dlsorders Traumatics 
to chronic suuat.onal stress c,v,1,an cat astrophes Reactions 

6 Psychoneurotic disorders Th* „ 

reaction patterns and dynamics GenrSffi ,ll f nuc l e V s S P ec,fic 
Therapy of the neuroses Proenn<i«r era .j? 110 logy of the neuroses 

7 PsychophysioIoRic d.Jr? ;° r lhe neuroses 

and fuegnosur™ 311111 ’ 5 P s y c hophysiotogiEreac S Uon 0 ^Treatrnent 

PsySU-SS c?£s .SSSSSS 
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for psychotic reactions Schizophrenic reaction types- Paranoid 
reactions. Affective psychotic reactions Involutional psychotic 
reactions- Distinction between functional and organic psychoses. 
9. Personality disorders : Special symptom reactions. Psycho- 
pathic reaction. The problem of delinquency and crime. Deviant 
sexual behaviour. 

JO. Alcoholism and drug addiction. 

11. Mental retardation Diagnosis and classification. Etiology. 
Clinical types of retardation. Retardation and abnormal 
behaviour. Treatment and prevention of mental retardation. 

12. Diagnosis and therapy : Collection and integration of 
diagnostic information- Medical therapy. Psychotherapy. Majpr 
systematic approaches to psychotherapy. Evaluation of psycho- 
therapy. Sociotherapy. Trends in the treatment of mental 
disorders. 

13. Action for mental health : Perspectives on prevention 
International measures for mental health. 

' Paper II— Child Psychology } 

1. The practical importance of child psychology. PrescientiGc 
child psychology. Child psychology and scientific, process. 
General child study approaches. Sources of materiaffof child 

* study. Techniques of evaluation in child study. , 

2 . General principles of development : Directions off develop- 
ment. Maturation and learning. 

’ 3. Biological bases of development •• significance of biological 
inheritance. Beginnings oflife. Hereditary transmission. Neonatal 
and first year development Physical growth in childhood. Physical 
growth and behaviour. , . • > 

4. Environmental and culluralinfluences: Prenatalenvironmentai 
“influences. Environmental influences and developing > child. 
Cultural patterns and developing child. , j 

, 5. Motor growth and development : Motor development during 
prenatal and neonatal periods. Maturation and motor control. 
Guiding the development of motor control. j 

; 6. * Cognitive development : The development of perception. 
Concept formation. Language development. Development of 
intelligence. Piaget’s theory of cognitive development. Patterning 
of children’s imagination— make believe, dreamworld, creative 
activity. _ • 

7. Development of emotional behaviour : Bases of emotional 
behaviour. The developing emotions. The development of 
emotional control. 

8. Development of personality : Biologicat and cultural deter- 
. minants of personality. Family influences on personality deve- 
lopment. Situational determinants of behaviour. 
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5 Learning . Effects of experience Imprinting Habituation. 
Classical conditioning and operant cordilioning Trial and- 
error learning Phylogeny oflearning Neural mechanisms of 
learning 

6 Intelligence The Organization of behaviour The adaptive 
value of behaviour. The nature of external stimulation The 
organization of behaviour 

1. Complex proces'es Reasoning Brain function in animals 
Brains function in man 

8 Social behaviour and social organization Differentiation of 
social behaviour. Organisation of an animal society Comparison 
with other animal societies Socialization The formation of 
primary social relationships 

9 'Communication— The language of animals . Communica- 
tions in bees , birds , mammals Animal language and Human 
language 

10 Abnormal behaviour of animals 


(hi) Abnormal and Child Psychology 
Paper J— Abnormal Psychology 

li. ,i b “°,' m l bc !’ av r rin ‘; mc! Abnormal behaviour as 
the layman sees it Abnormal behaviour as the scientist sees it 

L our , m ? def “ «cws Demonology among 

S,c°/s 'psychiatry today E ™ 8 ™' “ 

sass— dSss^ 

Fau^1SStoftSS3d^S2SSSf a ^2 , ? oIo * , . c 5 l development 
development stvere bS3 U faclors m faulty 

stress. urological, psychological and sociological 

reaclionsto n comba? U RMai (> P ns r iS? a iI'i y dlS0rders Traumaltcs 
to chronic situational slrels l,ancatastro P hes Ructions 

6 Psychoneurotic disorders Th* „ 

reaction patterns and dynamics rlVL e l lrot, , c nuc,eus Specific 
Therapy of the neuroses Proenojit lIol ° sy of lhe neuroses 

7 Psychonhvsinlnoif* ri. u f no ‘ ls ‘Or the neuroses 

disorders Dynamics of Sychor)hv!in? eS ° f P s > cho Pbysiologic 
and prognosis psycnophysiologic reaction Treatment 

8 The functional psychoses n, ^ 

psychoses General eUo.og.cal consrS^T S&SiS£%£ 
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for psychotic reactions Schizophrenic reaction types Paranoid 
reactions Affective psychotic reactions Involutional psychotic 
reactions Distinction between functional and organic psychoses 
9 Personality disorders Special symptom reactions Psycho- 
pathic reaction The problem of delinquency and crime Deviant 
sexual behaviour 

] 0 Alcoholism and drug addiction 

11 Mental retardation Diagnosis and classification Etiology 
Clinical types of retardation Retardation and abnormal 
behaviour Treatment and prevention of mental reta dation 

12 Diagnosis and therapy Collection and integration of 
diagnostic information Medical therapy Psychotherapy Majpr 
systematic approaches to psychotherapy Evaluation of psycho- 
therapy Sociotherapy Trends in the treatment of mental 
disorders 

13 Action for mental health Perspectives on prevention 
International measures for mental health 

Paper 11— Child Psychology 

1 The practical importance of child psychology Prescientific 
child psychology Child psychology and scientific process 
General child study approaches Sources of material of child 
study Techniques of evaluation in child study 

2 General principles of development Directions of develop 
ment Maturation and learning 

3 Biological bases of development significance of biological 
inheritance Beginnings of life Hereditary transmission Neonatal 
and first year development Physical growth in childhood Physical 
growth and behaviour 

4 Environmental and cultural influences Prenatal environmental 

influences Environmental influences and developing child 
Cultural patterns and developing child \ 

5 Motor growth and development Motor development during 
prenatal and neonatal periods Maturation and motor control 
Guiding the development of motor control 

i 6 Cognitive development The development of perception 
Concept formation Language development Development of 
intelligence Piaget’s theory of cognitive development Patterning 
of children’s imagination —make believe, d ream world, creative 
activity 

7 Development of emotional behaviour Bases of emotional 
behaviour The developing emotions The development of 
emotional control 

8 Development of personality Biological and cultural deter- 
minants or personality Family influences on personality deve- 
lopment Situational determinants of behaviour 
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9 Development of social behaviour Nature and need suremen* 
behaviour Social behaviour at various age levels Measures 
of social maturity 

10 Child m the home, school and community 
U Psychology of Adolescence 


Special 

(Subjects (J) lli) and 0»i) the papers under them as in the B A 
(General) 

(iv) Applied Psychology 

Paper f— Psycfto/egfcol Testing and Psychological statistics 

1 Nature and function of measurement In psychology Need for 
Quantification Levels of measurement Tests vs measurement 

2 Purposes and types of tests Decisions for which tests are used 
What is a test Classification of tests 

3 Tce/mcol criteria of tests Validity -meaning of a validity, 
types of validity Reliability— meaning of reliability, types of 
reliability coefficients Norms and derived scores 

4 TeiiJ of ability Short historical survey with critical evalua- 
tion of to) Binets scales (1957 and 1960) and denvates , meaning 
of IQ (6) Wechsler tests meaning of IQ 

Performance scales and their relation to scales of the Bmct 
type Differential approaches to mental measurement Brief 
description of mental ability 

5 Application of tests and measurement Tests and individual 
decisions Tests as tools in research on group differences 
Communicating the test results 

6 Personality Tests Problems in personality testing Classifi 
cation of personality test Personality questionnaire Familiarity 
With projective technique Other means of assessing personality 

7 Frequency distribution Continuous and discrete variables 
Drawing Up a frequency distribution Frequency distribution 
and class intervals The frequency polygon The histogram 
Comparison of frequency polygon and histogram 

8 Measures of central tendency Mean— the mean calculated 
iromun grouped scores , foe mean calculated from a frequency 
distribution , the mean as a point Median— calculation of 
median from a frequency distribution Calculation of median 
from ungrouped scores Mode When to use the mean, Ihe 
median and the mode 


9 Variability The range The quartiledeviation The standard 
of\vanabrlny tIaS ° dtv ' all °" W1,cn 10 U5C Orediirerent measures 

Read l nE percentile and persentile 
ranns trom ogive The compulation of percentile from a frequency 
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distribution Computing percentile ranks from a 
distribution Computing percentile rank from ranked 
Advantages and limitations of percentile ranks 

1 1 The normal probability distribution and the normal cane 1 be 
normal distribution Table of the normal dis 

canons of the normal probability curve orders 

12 Correlation Computing correlation^ 

Product— moment correlation coefficient Meaning 

of a correlation . rnres 

13 Comparing and combining test scores C ° nve [i' n8 l g ,h c 
of different tests into standard deviation units Conve g 
scores of different tests into percentile ranks 1 scores 

Paper II-Apphed Psychology 

1 Introduction Fields of applied psychology The science 

protession of psychology P*eudopsychology . 

2 Psychology and industry Developing ^ personae ^ ^ c f 

programme job analysis » P re P aral ‘ 0I L rs0 n ne i selection— mtelU- 
predictors Psychological tests m pe aptitude batteries 
gcnce tests , special aptitude tests , P P appraisal and 
achievement tests, P ers0 » a S 'SLioS-ratmg procedures, 
biographical data in personnel sc application forms , 

factors influencing the accuracy of f al '" g , ^{javelopmcnt and 
reference reports , l n,e ^ lc l " | 8 tralnm j, S developing a training 
training— the scope ofindustrial training .u^^nf dcvc ] opro ent 
programme , automated '™ n ' g m ’ en , c f employee attitude and 
Morale and motivation-raetuu emen^ol emp^ lheory 
morale , supervision communicat on , org boredom. 

Work methods Work and _f a ' lgu ’ d mo dein approaches 
work schedules , time and mention The working 

to methods improvement , arodent P_ noise , 

envuonment— illummatmn , P equipment design 

music in industry numa lhods of consumer 

3 Psy chology and comi/mer Scopc a ^™ tcd advertisement, 
psychology testing 1 J’ e 'fS ,lv ™so na i salesmanship, consumer 

of consumers . produa 
image „ „ The work of counsclling lP syeho* 

4 Psychology and counselling : Th ° between clinical and 

log, st varieties of counselling, occupational 

counselling psyehology* effectiveness of counselling P J 

development 
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5 Psychology and education The school psycholist psychology 

Ud^^^se^sSd^d^s° pi,ie,,t ’ macb ‘ Ms 

deteaimmd uSicM , Test ' raon y ai > d court procedure , he 
delinquen?V M7cnmV S rr0 P l ,' on ' P«><*oIog£al factors m 
psychologist as exneTw,’in«i Ch ° ° s L st . ,n cor teclional services , 
of laws pIvclSv , ., psy d , ol°By m the development 
laws , psychology m national and international affairs 

(v) Efperimental Psychology 

Paper l -Experimental Psychology (Theory) 

psychology aTa nKtffod"”' Stimuli"’an P H ),Cl ' 0l0e> ' E *P crimentaI 
Experimental control of variables end responses as variables 
Forms of behaviour stuHi?sinF, S oe, D “ c " p , llon and explanation 
statistical pVoiedmes Expetimental psychology Simple 

physics Thtl>i!sic eon«pt of psychoDhvif pr p blems ° r Psyeho- 
quantilative melhods in psvchonhS,™ ^f 5 Experimental and 
thresholds— absolute and P differemn| CS T M cthod s of measuring 
error The judgement of intervals * ’muT^i m . elholi , of average 
intervals Method of nurpH °f equal appearme 

f psychophysics ■ffSSjJKK gff ‘^hophysics in daily 

Factors in simple reactfmTIime Current"" 8 ° f !f acUon llrae 
time urae e-urrent research m reaction 

Types of end 

ate, 

?,[” a the° r 5 pa e „ nt t "" or »M^S l ™^^™ lBn “‘»«ttsnt | on. 

f&ssj&sr ^sssffof^sss* 
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10 Memorizing -Experiments in verbal learning Memorizing 
Factors influencing efficiency in verbal learning Manipulating 
material to improve efficiency Methods and apparatus Instru- 
mentation Basic variables m human learning Serial position 
—retroactive and proactive inhibition 

1 1 Transfer of training Types of transfer Design of transfer 
experiments The experimental analysis of transfer 

12 Experiments in exploring manipulating and thinking Classifying 
experiments upon thinking Major areas of experiments Mea 
surements of thinking Specific experimental problems 

Paper II— Experimental Psychology ( Practical including Testing and 
Elementary Statistics) 

1 Comparison of Performance with and without knowledge of Results 
An introduction to Experimental Design 

2 To map the four types of sensory spots (pressure, pain, cold 
and warmth spots) m a circumscribed area of the skin 

3 To measure and map the distribution of colour sensitivity on 
the retina 

4 To verify the two principal laws of stimulus mixture -the law 
of intermediates and the law of complements lies 

5 To measure two types of Visual Acuity (I) Minimum Visible 
Acuity (2) Minimum Separable Acuity 

6 To make a Quantitative study of the error involved in dis- 
criminating the length of lines in the Muller Lyer Illusion 

7 To make clear the workings of the method of counterbalanc- 
ing constant errors 

8 To determine the upper and lower difference thresholds for 
discrim nation of circle size by the method of constant stimuli 

9 To determine the two point threshold for touch (pressure) 
for various parts of the body 

10 To determine the subject’s order of preference for the 
colours presented by using the method of paired comparison 

1 1 To study the acquisition of verbal Association in a substi- 
tution test 

12 To determine the accuracy for and testimony about social 
events 

13 To find how many dots are reported correctly after a single 
brief exposure and to become acquainted with the tachistoscope 

14 To determine how much material of various types and 
meanings may be apprehended during a brief exposure 

15 To investigate acquisition of skill in a motor performance 
using stylus maze 

16 To observe development of a new spatially coordinated 
activity, using the mirror drawing technique 
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17 To determine the influence of practice with 
preferred) hand upon performance with tbeleft(ornon-preterr 

18 To study the interference of one habit system with another , 
that is, to observe negative transfer of learning. 

19 To demonstrate U) the serial position curve (2) the diffe- 
rence in rate of learning under massed and distributed practice, 
(3) the difference in serial position effects under massed and 
distributed practice 


20 To determine the relative difficulty or memoriz ng nonsense 
syllabus and words and to illustrate the procedure of ordinary 
recall and (2) ihe recall of Paired Associates 


21 To investigate the relation between repetition and retention 
and to observe the recognition method of m<estigating memory 


22 To investigate the forgetting process or negative retention 
and to observe the saving method of standing retention 

23 To study the development of a concept based upon certain 
spatial relationship 

24 To determine how well one can delect hidden knowledge or 
guilt by the use of the word association technique 

25 To determine the accuracy with which emotional reactions 
may be differentiated by means of facial expressions 

26 To become acquainted with methods of measuring indivi- 
dual differences in intelligence by usidg Bhatia’s Battery of Per- 
formance Tests of Intelligence Test 


27 To measure the IQ of the subject by using the Porteuj 
Maze Test 


28 To become acquainted wiih the use and interpretation of 
results of Tweezer Dexterity Test 

29 become acquainted with the use of Otis Self administer- 
ing Test, Forms A and B 


30 To draw up frequency tabic and graphically depict numeri- 
cal data To compute measures of central tendency, measures 
of variability and coefficient of correlation 


Teaching of Psychology Indian Universities In H A Classes 
The perusal of the following particulars would show at a dance 
P s '"*°'°ET alone but some other branchS 

au§ Sme W moddv'nSl"^ an ‘ 1 d clc™mc social behaviour 
ana initiate, modify and determine the social pattern The 
society is made up of individuals and whatever affects individual 

and ' IhlsomctvfnK^ ¥* he grolp 

and the society and as such we have to include psychology as 5 
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discipline under social sciences The following would show the 
scope of teaching covered by Indian universities Minor details 
differ from university to university but the basic structure of 
teaching at the Calcutta university would give a fairly good con 
cept of what is being taught at other universities as well The 
following papers arc compulsory for M A in psychology 
H A and M Sc Examinations 
Psychology (A)— Course 

Paper I — General Psychology ( including History of Psychology) 

A brief history of the development of Modern Psychology The 
founding of Experimental Psychology Contributions by 
Fechner, Helmholtz and Wundt Contemporary schools of Psy- 
chology Critical study of their view-points 

Psychology as a science Problems Technique of psycho- 
logical investigation Introspection 

Consciousness Sensory experience Mental elements and 
laws of their combination 

Sensations Different kinds of sensations Facts and theo- 
ries Measurement of Stnsations Weber Fechner Law Syn- 
aesthesia 

Perception Visual, auditory and tactual Space percep- 
tion Time perception Movement perception Illusions, 
Hallucination, Perception of Third Dimension Tonal fusion 
Local Sign, Disorder of perception. Aesthetic perception, Appa- 
rent movement 

Images and ideas Eidetic imagery Critical study of the 
laws of association Historical account of the study of memory 
Retention, recall and recognition Forgetting 

Feelings and emotions Experimental studies Theories 
Sentiments 

Attention Nature and conditions of attention Expert 
mental studies Attention and discrimination Measurement 
of attention 

Action Voluntary and non-voluntary types Reflexes and 
conditioned reflexes Analysis of action consciousness Reaction 
time experiments Volition Motivation 

Thinking psychology of thought process Thought and 
language Abstract thought and concepts 

Intelligence Nature of intelligence Concept of mental 
age Intelligence tests 

Belief Contents of belief Factors influencing belief 
Belief and action Belief and mental evaluation imagination 
Historical account of the concept of instinct Theory of 
relation between instinct and emotion Modem anti instinctive 
movement 
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Paper II -Genetics and Physiological Psychology 


Introduction Origin of life Criteria of life cell 

Differentia lion of structure Sex determination Neuro- 
logical foundation of animal behaviour Evolution of nervous 
system Criteria of mind Evolution of mind Heredity Inhen 
tance Physical basis Eugenics Social Heredity Instincts and 
intelligence Laws of Heredity Mcndelism Recent views 

Problems and Field of Physiological Psychology Relation 
between Body and Mind Basic mechanism of behaviour Ner* 
vous system Different parts and functions Spinal cord 
Medulla Mid brain Cerebellum and Cerebrum Thalamus 
Hypothalamus Autonomic nervous system Neural basis of 
emotional responses Neural basis of learning Sense organs 
and sensations Endocrine organs, their relation to development 
of personality Conditioned reflexes Sleep Clectroen cepba 
lograms. Sex organs their function. Sex impulse 


Paper III— Child and Educational Psychology 
Child Psychology 

RHWc thod . s of Ps >' cllo logy Innate mental 

their relatinn flC rnnJS 8 V ri ?j P ? ys,cal and mental development, 
Lee and drawmp d f vel <>pment Development of langu- 

GrnwBmf re^nn.nA ^ 1 ^opraeat Moral development 

urowin oi reasoning and intelligence Growth of nersonality 

SMSSlSsS?®?” “»»•■« 

dual difference ImfiligenK Nau, 8 ™ I ransfe JL- Fatigue Indivi- 
conslruction Educational tests M T esls ’ Techn ‘ t l uc of le . sl 
traits Uses of tests in educn?mn,t ^ ? uremcnt of Person? 1 , 1 )' 
ment Education of gifted backwsrH U, ^it nC e Modern devejo p* 
Educational statistics ' babvard and otherproblem children 


'Paper IV- Social and Abnormal Psychology 
, . . , . „ So c>al Psychology 

Individual and Social Psychology Social h n 
function Consciousness^ Historical loi C j havl0ur and so f' a 
logy, Anthropology and Soctolncv i', rt i‘! llctia n Social Psycho 
logy Primitive man and his so caetv Pr £ blcms °L S S. c,al P s y cl,D 
Levels of organization Psvcholnpv Groups Different forntl 
ent forms of crowds Leadershin Th, n C k?" ,d . b£hav,our Dlfrel 
Social control DtflerSt ^agmaeT-fa P , U t. blK: Al " ,udl: Prejudict 
and customs Laws Government n i°"' rumour, traditioi 
unit Personality DevelopmeS™ r ac t„^ e ‘ E !? n Family as soar 
ideas about personality tests and meast! 3011 pr,DC, P les GeDera 
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Abnormal Psychology 

Historical development Criteria of normality. Description, 
classification and terminology Some fundamentalconsiderations 
and conceptions Medical concept Personality types and traits 
Heredity and Environment Physical and Psychological trauma 
Dreams. Epilepsy Mental deficiency Causes, conditions Dis- 
orders of old age Psychopathic personality Mental diseases 
of organic origin— Psychosomatic conception of disorders Psy- 
choneuroses and Psychoses Symptoms of the different diseases 
Methods of treatment Medical Suggestions, Hypnosis, Psycho- 
analysis 

Paper V— Special Paper • One of the following — 

(i) Advanced A b normal Psychology 

In addition to the syllabus prescribed for Abnormal Psychology 
in paper IV, students are required to study in details the follow- 
ing 

The fundamental principles of Psychoanalysis Theories of 
Janet, Adler, Jung, Klein Methods and techniques of dream 
interpretation. Sexual Perversions Different forms Theories, 
Aetiology of the following diseases— Hysteria, Phobias, Obses- 
sion, Compulsion, Schizophrenia Melancholia, Manic depres- 
sive Psychosis 

( it ) Advanced Social Psychology 

In addition to the syllabus prescribed for Social Psychology in 
the compulsory paper IV, students are required to study thd 
following 

Dynamics of behaviour. Behaviour patterns Development 
of behaviour, Child and Adult behaviour 

Beliefs Development, change, measurement Motivation, 
Social situation Aggression, Competition, Friendship, Social 
groups. Group situation Family Religion Institution Smtus, 
Culture, Values, Group activity Morale Leadership Stereo- 
types, Ideolog es. Life space 

Environment, Culture conflicts and Tension Research 
methods Experiments (Planning and Execution) Quantitative 
methods 

Measurement of Public Opinion, Attitudes etc Obsena- 
tional techniques Interview* Personality traits Measurement 
of Personality 
(in) Indian Psxchology 

Introduction Psychological concepts in general Methods 
Different view* of Manas seat or Adhisthani of Manas func- 
tional aspects of Bhcdus and Manas Three Avasihas of Manas 
Three Gunas of Manas. The meaning of evolution m bamkhya 
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and its characteristic difference from the present day 
concept Evolution of the sense organs , Buddhistic, SamKnyiu 
Charah and Tantric views of sense organs Conception of nerves 
(Charak, Susruta and Tantras' Inter relation of Buddhi, Anam- 
kar, Mahat, Manas, Indriyas, Sattwa, Rajas and Tamas 

The role of internal organs in the process of perception, 
negative categones ofperception Perception as source of know- 
ledge according to different systems Buddhistic Psychology ol 
ideation feeling and emotion, Rasas (Bbarata), Buddhistic Psy 
cbology of feeling Raga and Dwesa Yoga psychology. Sex 
psychology (Vatsyayana), Vrittis in Tantras Concept of insanity 
m Charaka Comparative study tn general of Indian and Modern 
Psychology 

(if) Aesthetics 

The subject matter and method of Aesthetics History, Different 
types of theories (a) Indian conceptions, ( b ) Hedonistic moral 
type Plato, Tolstoy, Ruskin, (c) Realistic typical 18th century, 
W) Intellectualistic Kant- Hegel (e) Emotionalist Schopen- 
hauer Nietzche The expressionist theory, Croce Views of 
Bergson, Bosanquet, etc Phsiological conceptions Psychoana- 
lysis and aesthetics Modern Psychological approaches and 
analysis The aesthetic attitude Experimental Aesthetics 
Fechner, Wundt, Lipps and others The Sublime and the Ridi- 
culous Primitive art Evolution of art 


(v) Psychology of Industrial Personnel and Industrial Relations 
Individual differences , selection and training of personnel 
Motivation and incentives m industry Working conditions and 
job hazards Attitudes and morals Group relations and leader 
. Employer employee relation Labour legislation and 
Tr^I ,^ e , c Organisational structure and communication 

innSl, w? ns T„S? l eU, i V S bar & ain >ng Maladjusted workers aud 
supervisors Industrial disputes 

(si) Psychology of the Handicapped Ch Idren 

Historical context— Phases of development Psvcholoeical des- 
m'fndia andabS Pro8, ™“ Rc,cvant findings 

(ni) The Psychology of lnt„, personal ,'latwns 

,hc ficld ' hnds °f 

patterns of groups W , s of Ie t eaich The structural 

tures, probllinsofchaJfS™ ' uc , tur “' f °'mal informal struc- 
Group standards and pres^ref 8 r ^uctu^es ■ E£recls of structures 
change, modification of mde„,.£ ° u S 5 ressure end altitude 
t judgment and distortion , studies in 
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reference groups and m 'mbership groups Social communication. 
Deviation and rejection ; studies in informal social communica- 
tion, resistance to change. Cohesiveness Varieties of inter- 
personal attraction, increasing and decreasingvalence,formation 
of splinter groups, consequences of cohesiveness Individual 
motives and group goal , Concept of group goal, formation of 
group goats, effects of group goal , effects of co operation and 
competition on group processes. Social Power Bases of reward 
power, coercive power, legitimate power, referent power and 
expert power, experimental studies of these 
(‘'in) Advanced Experimental Psychology 

Behaviour organisation, problems of motivation motivational 
vatiable Learning Learning theory and behaviour , psycho- 
physiology of learning , methods of study Cognitive processes 
Inductiveanddeductive conceptformation, dynamics of thought, 
thought and judgement Scientific methods in psychology • 
Independent and dependent variable, experimental and control 
groups , construction of a problem and meaningful proposition, 
construction of hypothesis , types and criteria of hypothesis and 
testing the hypothesis Experimental design Randomazed block 
design, factoraf design and faun square design Sampling tech 
mques ‘T* distribution, normal distribution , analyst* of 
variance Scaling techniques and types of scales Different 
forms of scales paired comparison ratio scaling psychological 
functions , simple logarithmic and complex functions 


Papers— VI, Vlt, VIII Practical 

Demonstration of Laws of Colour Mixture and Colour Contrast, 
After-image Pressure, Pam and Temperature spots, Resonance, 
Beats Combination of tones Retinal Zones Blind spots Cam* 
pimeter and Perimeter Image types 

Feelings (a) Method of Impression,^) Method of Expres- 


Attention (o) Fluctuation, Masson's disc, ( b ) Accommo- 
dation, (c) Range 

Binocular Vision, Third dimension Movement perception. 
Apparent perception of movement Optical Illusions “Belong- 
ing together ’ character of objects in visual perception Percep- 
tion of Form, Distance Localisation Aesthesiomelric Index. 
Reaction Times simple and compound 

Perception Duration of time intervals (a) Method of 
direct comparison, (/>) Method of reproduction Muscular fati- 
gue Different kinds of Ergograpb. Mental fatigue R L and 
D L values of sensibility in different sense departments Three 
Psychological methods Gradation, Average error and constant. 
Memory Span, Retention, interference, Perseveration Retro- 
active inhibition Learning Scoring and saving methods 
Forgetting Association Methods of administration and scoring 
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of various standard tests of intelligence, aptitude arid 'empera- 
„„ nt Knmvledce of elementary Statistics Measures of Central 
Tendency °and Variability- The Normal Probability Curve 
Regression. Correlations, Knowledge otand ability in _u$ JU the 
standard laboratory apparatus is considered at the lime ot 
examination 


M A and Msc. Examinations 
(B)— Course 
Theoretical 

Paper l General Psychology 

Paper II Applied Psychology 

Paper III Mental Tests and Psychometrics 

Paper IV Personhiy Adjustment 

Paper V . Any one of the following 

(i) Advanced Industrial Psychology 
(u) Social Psychiatry 
(in) Propaganda and Public Opinion 
(iv) Education of Abnormal Children 
(v) Criminology 

Practical 

Three Papers (4 days) 

1 Perception, Attention, Memory, Mental Work, Intelligence 
Tests Aptitude Tests Personality Tests, Attitude Scales, Special 
Ability Tests, Educational Tests, Construction and Standardisa- 
tion of Tests 

2. Every candidate is also required to choose, in consultation 
with the Head of the Department of Psychology, a special 
problem on which he carries on intensive experimental or field 
work for at least one year under the guidance of a teacher to be 
nominated by the Board of Higher Studies in the subject This 
piece of special work is examined by ihe Board of Examiners 
at the time of the Final Examination 


3 Candidates must produce note books of their laboratory and 
field works which are duly certified by the teachers concerned and 
are taken into account in estimating the candidates' qualifications 

„ 7u* d,slribut >on of marks for the Practical Examination 
is as Vonovis \ 


Special Work Chosen \ 
Laboratory Note Books 
Other Examinations \ 


80 marks 
20 marks 
200 marks 
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The limits of the subjects are defined and the books are 
recommended from time to time by the Board of Higher Studies 
in Psychology. 

From 1960 to 1964, the number of doctoral theses accepted 
tvfjiwzrd of degrees was 45 only The name of the < university 
and the year are given below : J ^ 



If /in erst ty 

I960 61 

1961-62 

1962-63 

>1963-64 

J. 

Agm 

■ -j-r. - 


i 

, 4 l 

2. 

Aligarh 

1 ‘ . 

1 

3 


1 3. 

Baoaras 

2 

3 


1 

4 

fiaroda 

1 

1 

3 


5. 

Gujarat 


1 


2 

6. 

Kerala 



__ 

1 ' 


7. 

Lucknow 

. 3 < 



2 

__ 

8. 

Madras 

3 

J 

1 

L- 

9. 

Mysore 

n i t 

,1 


\ 

, 10. 

Panjab 

~ * 

— ' 

1 . 

• 1 

11. 

Patna 



1 

1 



12. 

Pooaa 

— 

I 

— 

— 

13. 

Saugor 

— 

— 


> , 

14. 

Shn Venkateshwar 

__ 





t ‘ 

15. 

(/(feat 

- 


— 

1 


TOTAL 

u 

10 

12 

12 


The course of studies prescribed both for B A. and M.A. 
have been given in detail so that readers may judge for themselves 
—whether psychology should be included in the disciplines 
forming part of social sciences or only social psychology deserves 
that status. No figures of students offering psychology m B A. are 
available. To furnish the strength of students in psychology ip 
M.A. classes, figures for the academic session 1964-65 are given 
below ; 



University departments 

Affihottd colleges 

Total ■■ 

Psychology 

932 

640 

1572 . 


As psychology is generally taught to M.A. students w phi- 
losophy also, the number of students enrolled in that discipline 
is also relevant. , 



Unnersity departments 

Affiliated colleges 

Total 

Indian Philosophy 

12 

— 

12 • 

Philosophy 

1,478 







Chapter XXIV 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Social psychology is for purposes of leaching not an independent 
discipline, m ihe Indian universities It is included as an impor- 
tant study but as a branch of psychology, sociology industrial 
sociology or labour welfare. For particulars of syallabi for D A. 
please refer to the course of studies provided for psychology, m 
the preceding chapter 

In the Annamalai University there are eight papers for M-A. 
in psychology (1) general psychology, i2) social psychology, (.3) 
psychomeiry, (4jexpcnmantal psychology— practical, I (5) psycho- 
pathology and mental hygiene, (6> experimental psychology- 
practical, 11 and a student has to offer any two of the following 
subjects (which constitute the 7th^and the 8th papers). 

(a) psychology and religion, lb) development psychology, 
(c) applied social psychology, (d) group prejudice and race rela- 
tions (c) psychological psychology, (/) Industrial and vocational 
psychology, (g) delinquency and crime. 

As we are confining our discussion in this chapter to social 
psychology, we shall furnish an outline of what is being taught 
in this subject The course of studies consists of the following 
The social setting and bases of behaviour Culture social class, 
human uniformities, social controls, social inter action, cultural 
diversity 

Socialisation and learning Infancy, childhood, adolescence, 
primary and secondary human nature, reinforcement and extinc- 
tion 

Language In society, m individual, semantics 

Methods of research Statistics, sampling, interviewing ques- 
tion and answer design, scaling, reliability and validity, observa- 
tion, research design 

Ethnic groups Racist approach, biological bases, intelligence, 
cultural differences 

The individual and his group Co-acting groups, unperceived 
group, conformity, competition and co operation, individual vs 
group re orientation, organised groups tradition, morals belong- 
ingness atmosphere, participation, group decision, out-groups 

Leaders Enthronement, dethronement, followers, character- 
istics 

Group prejudice. Group ongms, individual origins, prejudiced 
personality, pos'ession and expression, delinquency and crime, 
victims causes of crime common denominators, uniformities 
and uniqueness, vogues, fads, rumours, fashions 

PwWic opinion and propaganda Methods of measuring public 

opinion, problems of analysis of data, the stepsm public opinion 
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survey, social significance of public opinion research, advantages 
and dangers, ihe major tools of propaganda, the place of langu- 
ages, propaganda, propaganda andsuggestton, experimental mvseti- 

gauoDS, propaganda prophylaxis, principles of propaganda. 

Social conflicts. Strikes, wars, revo] u iions 
The Problems and Scope of Social Psychology ; 

? h ® following text-books are prescribed j Social Psychology 
by L W Doob 2 Theory and Problems of Social Psychology 
by D Krech and R W Crutchfield 

The following books are recommended for extra reading 1 
Social Psychology by H Bonner 2 Readings in Social Psychology 
byCE T M Newcomb and E L Hartley 3 Social Psychology by 
Sheriff and Sheriff 4 Social Psychology by B Kuppuswamy 
The above gives an outline of teaching m social psychology 
as a branch of psychology (for M A degree in psychology) We 
are now giving the course ofstudy prescribed for social psychology 
paper (under $oc(aicgy}-for (be M A cfegree oftfie same (Anna* 
roalai) university. 

Social Psychology (Paper 111 in sociology) The study of the 
following is prescribed 

(0 The field and forces of interaction between the individual 
society and culture 

(») The agencies of mass impression, such as the press, radio, 
movie, newspaper 


(m) Collective behaviour, crowds, mobs, audiences public, fads, 
fashions, crazes, organised and unorganised mass movements, 
stereotypes, fantasies, psychic contagion 

(iv) Attitudes, opinions, beliefs prejudices, social distance, con 
servatism, opposition to change, caste and religious differences 

(v) Group dynamics influence of leaders, experts, heroes, char* 
latans. 


(w) Group unity * means of social control, propaganda, public 
opinion, custom, tradition, law, composition and organtsa- 
tion of associations, strategies United action, psychology 
of international relations. 

(w) Trends in control of mass mind 

The following books are prescribed for reading fl) Social 
Psychology by Kimbal Young, (2) Brave New Worlds Revisited 
by AJdous Huxley, (3) Brain Washing by Edward Hunter, (4) 
Social Psychology by H. S Sprott, (5) The Hidden Persuaders by 
R. Packard, (6) The Eavesdroppers by SchwarKnowston Deah, 
(7) Introduction to Social Psychology by B kuppuswami, (8 Social 
Psychology by V V Alkolkar, (9; Hindu Social Organisation by 
P. H Prabbu 

Social psychology is not an independent discipline in the 
teaching at the Indian universities But to the scheme of examina- 
tions, one paper is earmarked for it This is so for the M.A. 
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Ileares in Dsvchology It ts so, under sociology aUo But in the 
cSSa S some universities, social psychology is prescribed as 
one ofdhe subjects for M A degree in subjects olher than psycho- 
logy oc sociology , . , , 

For example in the Allahabad University the course of studies 
far M A m Political Science provides for papers I and J I which 
are compulsory Besides these there are groups— each group 
havmg three papers and a student has to ofTer one of the groups 
Group C consists of three papers (0 social anthropology, 
(/i) social psychology («') social philosophy 
The books for study for social psychology arc 1 McDougall 
The Group Mind 2 McDougall Social Psychology 3 Wallas, 
Graham Human Nature in Politics 4 Ginsberg Social Psy- 
chology 5 Bernard L L Introduction to Social Psychology 
6 Rivers WHR Psychology and Politics 7 Thoiless, R H 
General and Social Psychology 8 Lapieke, RT and Farnsworth 
Social Psychology 

It is expected that in course of time like industrial sociology, 
social psychology also would become a full fledged independent 
discipline, / e M A degree in social psychology will be introduced 
But the inherent nature of ihe discipline is such that it will con- 
tinue to be an inter disciplinary area Sociological studies as well 
as those penaming to social or cultural anthropology and the 
investigations of bio social— both biological and social factors 
will continue to be the baseon which social psychology rests The 
effects of heredity and environment as those of tlhmc groups 
and differences in socio economic classes and the conditions of 
labour, employment admmistiative and political back ground 
broaden the scope of social psychology to such an extent that it 
has always to lean on other disciplines such as economics and 
political science But we generally accept a discipline as inde- 
pendent, when an M A degree is awarded for its study That 
stage has not yet arrived in India 

The U G C had a survey made of about two dozen umver 
sines m regard to the course of studies prescribed for B A and 
M A and the position in regard to social psychology was as 
follows 

(a) Social psychology and or industrial psychology is one of ihe 
compulsory papers for B A m sociology in Andhra, Marthwada 
apdSV Vidyapeeth (&) Social Psychology is one of the compul 
sory papers in B A (Hons ) sociology, in Barcda, Bhagalpur, 
Lucknow and S Y Vidyapeeth (c) Social psychology is one of 
the compulsory papers m M A in sociology m Agra, Andhra, 
Annaraalat Baroda, Bhagalpur, Gujarat, Nagpur and Poona 
In India, there are 68 universities some are eneineerlnE or 
mSllnov’p l t 1 f° Se t , eachm S social science include social 
K h °' logyaspart of sociology, psychology industrial sociology, 

SC ‘“ K eCODOm,C! - Cul,ural ^hropclofy 
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Chapter XXV 

SOCIOLOGY 


Sociology is a very comprehensive discipline embracing the study 
of many aspects of social life and matters connected with it 
Even at the BA stage, the curricula of Indian universities cover 
various aspects of it, but while some have included a particular 
branch/es of study, others have prescribed quite different fields 
of study — but all these nevertheless are the branches of sociology 
The different topics which are being taught in the B A classes of 
Indian universities may be briefly described as follows 
1 Elements of sociology (a’so described as principles of socio- 
logy) 2— social problems 3 -social problems in India 4— Indian 
sociology and social institutions 5— comparative social institu- 
tions 6 -social philosophy 7— social structure 8— social organi- 
sation 9— applied sociology 10— social control/evolution and 
change 11— cultural anthropology 12— social anthropology 
13— general anthropology 14-mdustnal and/or social psycho- 
logy 15— social work with special reference to legislation 16— 
elementary research methods 17— modern reform movements in 
India 

To give an idea how universities in India have prescribed 
different topics for teaching m sociology, we are giving betow 
the names of some of the universities and the topics they teach 
under sociology A survey of the following universities was 
made by the U G C Agra, Andhra Annamalai, Baroda, Bhagal- 
pur, Bombay, Gorakhpur, Gujara', Jablapur Lucknow, Madras, 
Marathwada Mysore, Nagpur. Osmama, Patna, Poona, Rajas- 
thaD, S N D T , Women’s S V Vidyapeeth and Vikram 

The survey disclosed the following position* 


1 In BA there are four papers in sociology in each of the 
following universities Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, Gorakfipun 
Lucknow, Marathwada Rajasthan, Vikram. Jabaipur has 5 


papers 

2 The following universities have three papers 
Nagpur, Osmama (2 compulsory and 1 optional;, 

S V Vidyapeeth 

3. The following universities ha\e two papers each 
Gujarat, Madras, Mysore, Poona 
4 Baroda andSNDT Women’s have only l paper each 


Bhagalpur, 
Patna, and 

Bombay, 


•The source of loforaiaiioo ia this and succeeding pages is PUG C2* (b>)&09. 
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All the universities teach elements of sociology but in re- 
gard to contents of papers, there is wide divergence 
^g ra _(,) principles/elements of sociology, (»') Indian sociology 
and social institutions . . , ,, 

Andhra - (u as in Agra, (») social problems («/) industrial and/or 
social psychology (iv) social work with special reference to legis- 
lation and administration (0 social organisation, 

Annamalal-(i) as jn Agra, <«) Indian sociology and social institu- 
tions, (i») modern reform movements in India, (Iv) social prob- 
lems in India 


Bhagalpur— (i) and («) as in Agra. 

£>e//n — (*> and (u) as at Agra and social structure. 

Gorakhpur— (i) as in Agra, (n) comparative social institutions, [tit) 
social problems, (/v) social conlrol/evolution and change. 

Gujral — (j) and (u) as in Agra 

Marathv>ada (i) and (n) as in Agra, (hi) comparative social institu- 
tions, (ft) industrial and/or social psychology. 

Mysore— (i) as in Agra, (») social problems. 

Bombay— (i) cultural anthropology, (n) social control/evolution 
and change 

Naipur-(i) as in Agra, (i/) social anthropology (m) social control/ 
evolution and change. 

Osmanta-{i) as m Agra, (11) social anthropology. 

Patna— (i) as in Agra, («) elementary research methods, (id) general 
anthropology. 

Poona— (i) as in Agra, (//) cultural anthropology. 

Rajasthan-(i) and (u) as in Agra, (w) social problems, (iv) social 
anthropology. 

S N D T Women's (i) as in Agra. 

S.V Yniyopeeth — (0 Indian sociology and social institutions, («i) 
industrial and social psychology, (in) social philosophy. 
Vtkram-(l) as in Agra. 

Baroda — (0 as in Agra. 

Lucknow— (j) applied sociology. 

B. A. Hons. (Sociology) 

follows'? p,mern ° f conn P u,sor y 2nd optional papers is as 


BA. Hons Baroda(6c) Bhagalpur (6c), Bombay *(3c) Delhi (Rot 
Gujarat (6c-2 optional out of 81, Lucknow (5c> Mvsofo 
Nagpur (5c), Osmania (4c -I optional but osH) Patna Be-i 
optional out of 6), S. N D.T.V); S V vidyapeeth lie). 


•c— ladjcilej compulsory’. 
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For B A. (Hons ) the compulsory papers in the universities 
surveyed are given below 

(!) General sociology Baroda, Bhagalpur, Delhi, Gujarat, Mysore 
Nagpur, Patna, S N D T Women’s and Shn S V Vidyapeeth 

2 Social and cuhuraljgeneral anthropohg) - Bhagalpur, Bombay, 
Gujarat Mysore, Nagpur, Osmama Patna, S N D T Women’s 
and S V Vidyapeeth 

3 Indian sociology and social institutions— baroda, Bhagalpur, 
Delhi Mysore Osmama, SNDT, Women’s and S V Vidya- 
peeth 

4 Comparatue social institutions— Baroda, Delhi, Lucknow, 
Nagpur, SNDT W omen's and S V Vidyapeeth 

5 Social welfare and planning— Bhagalpur, Bombay, Gujarat, 
Lucknow, and SNDT Women’s 

6 History of social thought— Bhagalpur, Delhi, Lucknow, Nag- 
pur, and S V Vidyapeeth 

7 Social psychology— Baroda, Bhagalpur, Lueknow, and SV 
Vidyapeeth 

8 Sociological theories and current social problems— Mysore, Nag- 
pur and Osmama 

9 Sociology of kinship -Baroda and Delhi 

10 Sociology of economic institutions -Delhi 

11 Social biology— S V Vidyapeeth 

J2 Society and social e\olution— Bombay 

13 Social research— Lucknow 

14 Field work methods and monograph —Delhi 

1 5 Urban sociology — Osmama 

16 Essay— Delhi 

17 Social structure and social stratification — Delhi 

18 Sociological thought — Delhi 

19 Elementary research methods— Patna 


Compulsory papers in HA (Sociology) 

Analaysis of syllabi of some universities by the U G C 
\ Agra (I ) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological pro- 
blems (3) rural /urban sociology, (4) social psychology, '5j social 
research and investigations „ , 

2 Andhra (1) Social psychology, (2) socia 
investigations, (3) social and cultural anthropology, jW h “{ojy 
of social thought, (5) elements of sociology, (6) social structure 
and change 
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3 Annan ah I U) advanced sociology, (2) Indian rural socio- 
logy (3) social psychology, (4) history of social thought, OJ ttcl “ 
Sk meihcdsand technique, (6) foundations of Indian culture, 
(7) contemporary world 

4 Baroda (1) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems, (3) rural/urban sociology, 14) social planning awj 
structure (5) social psychology, (6) essay on research report,!/) 
personality and social system 

S, Ehagalpur (I) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems, (3) rural/urban sociology, (4) social psychology, 15) 
social research and investigations, (6) essay on research report. 
(7 history of social thought 

6 Bombay (1) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems, (3) social research and investigations, (4) culture, 
religion and civilisation 

7 Delhi ( I) advanced sociology, (2) social planning and struc- 
ture, (3) culture, religion and civilisation, (3) modern field work 
monographs 


8 Gorakhpur (I) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems, O) social planning and structure, {4) social research 
and investigations 


9 Gujarat (1) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems (3) social planning and structure, (4) social psychology, 
t5) culture religion and civilization, (6) essay on research report, 
(7) social biology 

10 Jabalpur ( 1 ) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems (3) rural/urban sociology, (4) social planning and 
structure, (5) social research and investigations 

11 Mysore (1) advanced sociology, <2) Indian sociological 
problems (3) rural/urban sociology, (4) (social planning and 
structure, 15) culture, religion and civilisation, (6) field work 
methods and techniques 


12 harm (1) advanced sociology, (2) social psychology, 
(3) social i e search and investigations, (4) essay on research report, 
(5) social ana cultural anthropology 

33 Osmamo U) advanced jocioloey, (2) Indian socioloeiral 
problems (3) social and cultural 

social thought (5' applied sociology (6) apphcd anlhropolog? 

monographs, (51 logic and scientific MlWkand 

|5 Palm i a) social research and investigation, (21 hislorv nf 
social thought, (3* systematics of socioloev ratwi „!,i 0ry ot 
logy, (5) Indian social thought historical socio 
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16 Poona (1) ad\anced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems, (3) social psychology, (4) culture, religion and 
civilisation 

27, Rajasthan (I) advanced sociology, (2) Indian sociological 
problems, (3) jrural/urban sociology, (4) social and cultural 
anthropology, (5) field work methods and techniques 
18 S N D T Womens (1) advanced sociology, (2) social 
planning and structure, (3) culture religion and civilisation, (4) 
archaeology and ethnology 


Optional Papers in MA 


1 

Urbnnjrural sociology 

Andrha, Aanamalai (Indian 
urban sociology), Bombay, 
Gorakhpur, Jabalpur, Osmania, 
PuDjab, Patna and Rajasthan 

2 

Social psychology 

Bombay, Jabalpur. Osmania, 
Panjab and S N D T Women’s 

3 

Industrial sociology 

Agra, Andhra, Annamalai, 
Bhagalpur, Bombay and 
Gujarat 

4 

Criminology /penology 

Agra, Andhra, Gorakhpur, 
Jabalpur, Nagpur 

5 

M onographs/essay 

Agra, Baroda, Gujarat, Rajas* 
than 

6 

Political sociology 

Agra, Baroda, Gujarat, and 
Rajasthan 

7 

Social welfare 

Gorakhpur, Osmania 

8 

Population problems ) 
demography 

Annamalai, Nagpur, Panjab, 
and Patna 

9 

Social problems 

Gujarat, Nagpur and Pan/ab 

10 

Social pathology 

Bhagalpur 

It 

Marriage and family 

Nagpur 

12 

Interaction process in small 
groups 

Baroda 

13 

Sociology of values 

Baroda and Gorakhpur 

14 

Social anthropology 

Bh3galpur, Jabalpur and 
Patna 

15 

Community in modern society 

Gorakhpur and Jabalpur 

16 

Social and cultural anthropology 

Annamalai 

17 

Social institutionslsocial 

Gujarat and Nagpur 


theory 
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1 8 History of sociology 

19 Civ iU ationand culture 

20 Sociol ogy and kinship 

21 African social institutions 

22 Social change in Africa 

23 Social statistics 

24 General psychology 

25 Ind an history and Greek 
Roman or European history 

26 Principles of economics and 
Indian economics 

27 Appl ed soc ology 

28 Social adm mstration 

29 Educational soc ology 

30 Indian anthropology and field 
work 

31 Fieldwork 

32 Indian ethnography 

33 Sociology of small group 

34 Planned social change 

35 Planning m India 

36 Indian soial stratification 

37 Community deielupment and 
welfar ejpancha yati raj 


Nagpur 

Bombay 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Delhi 

Gorakhpur 
S N D T Women’s 
S N D T Women’s 

S N D T Women s 

Bhagalpur 

Oamania 

Osmama 

Osmama 

Rajasthan 

Patna 

Patna 

Patna 

Patna 

Patna 

Annamalai and Nagpur 


addition to Swiipulwry P p “V >° take m 

Andhra(7c l/4-o) ,AnnamalK.M Pl i° n D al P ?P®« °ut of 6), 

(7c 4-o), Bombay (6c 2 o) CacuUa (6c+ 2^n?n ih ’ ^ h a galp u r 
Gorakhpur (5c-7 0), Gutarat r. u r 8 °) De *hi (6c+2/4-o) 
(8c) , Nagpur (5c 3/7 o) J Osmama (6c 7 p 1/4 Mysore 
Patna (including thesis , 2 ^ 6 °) Panjab (6c 4 o) 

sociology, foV'th 8 / M A° 'degree' 1 '*, a “ E ™ hal ls be '"E 'ought in 
of cootse orstnd.es Presold"' iTSSSS^t^ 

*c compulsory o-opuona] 
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sp ace we cannot even give a bird’s eye view of the courses pres- 
cribed by the various Indian universities, but acquaint our readers 
with the general pattern 

The Agra University is one of the important universities and 
till recently 144 colleges were affiliated to it This university has 
also as one of tfie constituting units ‘The I nstitute of Social 
which specializes in social science subjects and as such what is 
Sciences” being (aught in M A classes here in sociology would 
represent the contents fairly well 
Sociology 

There are e ght papers A candidate is required to take four 
papers, excluding Project Work in the Previous and the remain- 
ing three and Project Report m the Final Examination 
Paper I Advanced Sociological Theory 

Nature aod scope of Sociology, Social structure Sociaf system. 
Social Action Traditional and open Society, Function and Dys- 
function Formal and systematic approach. Social change, 
Sociology of Religion, Sociology of knowledge and values 
Books recommended 


Lundberg Foundations of Sociology , Maclver and Page . Society 
Merton (ed 1 Sociology Today, Gurvitch and Moore . Twentieth 
Century Sociology, Parsons T H Essay in Sociological Theory, 
Manheim Karl , Sociology \of Knowledge , Mukerjee, R K . Social 
Structure of Values, Bottmore T B Sociology Satya\rata Vidya- 
lankar Samaja Shastra Ke Moolalctwa and Sanskrit Ika Matma 
Shastra 

Paper II Indian Social Institutions 

Varnashram, Purushartha Doctrine of Karma, Dwija, Savarn 
and Antyaj, Origin and function of Caste, Joint Family, Hindu 
Marriage Polyandry Marriage amongst Muslims Impact of Hindu 
and Muslim institutions, Reformist movement m India, Village 
PaDcbayats and Rural change. Tribal institutions and welfare 


Books recommended 

O’Malley India's Social Heritage , Prabhu P H Hindu Social 
Organisation , Kapadia, K M Marriage and Family tn India Keikar, 
SV History of the Caste System, Hutton Caste m India Sbastry. 
HD Hindu Pan\ ara Mimansa Mo twant, K Manushastra Dube, SC 
Indian Village, Singh Mo hinder The Depressed Class, Majumdar, 
D N Tribe in Transition, Majumdar, D N Races and Culture , 
Saksena R N Social Economy of a Poly androas People, Snvastava, 
S K The Tharus (A Study in Culture Dynamics) Tribal Welfare tn 
India (Government of India) 

Paper III History of Social Thought 

Comete, Pareto, Durkhemu Veblen, Karl Marx, Max-weber, 
Sorokin, Parsons and Gandhi 
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Books recommended 


ssrc 

Philosophy of Gandhi 


Paper IV Social Psychology 

Scope of Psychology, Psychological factors m Social and Cultural 
growth Factors in human learning. Instinct , Imitation , 
Suggestion , Sympathy , Feeling and Emotions Individuals and 
Society , Funcuonsof Reason and Will in individuals and Society, 
Personality ani Social relations Individual Behaviour and Social 
Attitudes, Mass Behaviour . Crowd Psychology and Group Mind, 
Leadership, Tradition, Custom, Law and Fashions, Pubic 
Opinion , its formation and expression , Propaganda and the 
Press 


Books recommended 

MacDougal Social Psychology, MacDougal Group Mind , 
Young, Kimball Hand Book of Social Psychology (Kegan Paul) 
Young Kimball Personality and Problems of Adjustment, Cam. 
bell, CM Human Personality and the Enuronment (New York) 
Linton The Study of Man (New York) Julian Blackburn 
Psychology and Social Pattern iKegan Paul) Lebon Tne Crowd, 
La Pieoe Collectne Behaviour (New York), Graham Wallas 
Human Nature in Politics, Lippman Public Opinio i, Wickham 
Steed The Press, Mukerji and Sen Gupta Introduction to Social 
Psychology, Padma Kuraari Samaj Manovigyan Tomar Samjik 

Maitavtevan J 


Paper V Social Survey and Investigation 

, Ph £"°“t=na Need or Objective ind Scien- 

ilSiSS?? r Dlffi i U •“ ■ Theory or Social Research , Means and 
methods of social studies Technique of social investigation and 
research Elememary Statistics, Theory or Sampling Coll-chon 

tsSSBES&ES**' 

Books recommended 
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Elements of Statistics, J utber Fry ' The Technique of Social Ini estiga 
tion (Harper), Rovvntree B Seedohm Poverty and Progress — A 
Second Survey of York (Longmans), Bartlett The Study of Society 
Paper VI and VII Any two of the following 
1 Rural Sociology 

Characteristics R Ufa l Society The Village Community, 
Village life in India and the West , Village in Transition , Indian 
Rural Problems , Co operative Movement , Community Develop- 
ment , Rural Analysis 

Books recommended 

Dubey India Village , Dubey India's Change in Villages, Majum- 
dar Rural Profile , Nanavati and Anjaria Indian Rural Problems 
Malaviya Village Panchayats , Evaluation Reports Rural Credit 
Suney Reports (Reserve Bank of India) 

2 Population Problems at d Public Health 

Population theories Mafthus and after , Optimum Popu 
lation , Standard ot Living , Poverty and Progress , The 
problems of over population and under population , Population 
problem in India , Checks on population , Problems of Public 
Health , Public Health Services in India and abroad , Public 
Health administration and work done by Public and Private 
institutions Infectious diseases , Child and Maternity Welfare , 
Health and Nutrition 
Books recommended 

Carr Saunders, Marshall and Others Population Problems , Carr 
Saunders World Population— Past Growth and Present Trends 
(Oxford), Isaac F Economics of Migration (Kegan Paul), 
Kuczeynski Bal nee af Buths and Deaths (New York), Gyan 
Cfaand India's Teeming Millions Mukerji, Radha Kamal Pood 
Planning foi Four Hundred Millions, Chaterji D N Food and 
Nutrition in India , Ross Standing Room only , Government of India 
Reports on Health and Diet, Reports of Health Suney and Develop- 
ment Committee (Bhore Committee Report) 

3 Social Pathology 

Crime and Society , Social Disorganisation , Social Change 
and Disequilibrium , Causes for Social disorganisation , Disor- 
ganisation of the individual and family , Law and the Criminal , 
Influence of Economic and Social factors on crime. Treatment 
of the criminal Theories of Punishment , Prison Reform , 
Juvenile Delinquency 
Books recommended 

Elliot and Merrill Social Disorganisation (New York), Hall, J 
Theft, Law and Society, Karl Manheim Man and Society m an Age 
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3. The format and systemic theories of Tonmes, Srmmel, 
Sorokin and Becker 

4 The Marxist Sociological Theories The concept of 
dialectical materialism, Class relationship. Philosophy of History, 
Social Change and Social revolution The impact of Marxist 
thought on Contemporary Sociology 

5 Sociology of knowledge. 

6. Recent trends m Soctologia! Theory 


Reading List. 

Parsons T and Shlls. E Towards a General Theory of Actions, 
Lnamecki, F Cultural Sciences. Von Wiese, L and Becker, H. • 
Systemic Sociology, Homans, G C. • The Human Group, Sorokin, 
P A Society, Culture and Personality, Merton, R K : Social 
Theory and Social Structure, Nadel, S F The Theory of Social 
Structure, Parsons, T The Structure of Social Action, Weber, Max . 
Theory of Economic and Social Organisation, Henderson, LT. * 
Pareto s General Sociology, Hook Sydney Materialism (m En. Sec 
Sco ), Lenin V l Marx, Engles, Marxism. Satyairata Vidyalankar 
Samaja Ke Moolatama and Sanskntika Manavashastra. 


General Reference 

(Relevant portions to be selected for study) 

Shlls, E A The Present Situation In American Sociology Merton, 
R K (ed ) Sociology To day, Gmler, J B (ed ) Renew of Socio- 
logy, Sorokin, P A. Fads and Foibles in Sociology, Sorokin, P A ' 
Contemporary Sociological Theories, Gurvitch, G and Moore, 
WE (ed ) Twentieth Century Sociology, Part II Barnes HF 
(ed) An Introduction to the History of Sociology Gillin, J P (ed ) 
For a Science of Social Man Laski, A J Communism 


Paper II Social Institutions 

(A) The Community Physical Configuration , Community 
sentiment Community and intercommunal differences 

(B) Class and Caste The Class Principle , Class Altitude and 
Consciousness .Class and social structure , Caste, its onsm 
and functions Dynamism of Caste System and Us future 

(C) The Family Sociological significance of the Familv The 
us FmuTe day ,Tb= Famlly aad lhe Sla,e ' ,oim F «mlySd 


(D) SmaEv m G7ou 0 r °F P r n a m S' ’# IseS « 1 ' Associations, The 
Assoc.a y t.o” s P I,mary ° r0,lp t0 the Great 
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(E) Associations and Interests Interest and the Basic of 
organisations Associations classified by interests Conflicts 
of interests within Associations 

(Fj Political and Economics Institutions —The State as a Form 
of Association, The Functionof State in Society, The Distmc 
tive Character of Economic organisation , The Economic 
System , Occupational Association 

Books Recommended 

R M Mac Iver Elements of Soc al Science, H A MiJJer Races 
Nations and Classes J K Folson The Family, M F Nimkcff The 
Family, Kapadia Marriage and Family m India CH Cooley 
Social Organisation, Part I,RM Mac Iver The Modern State, 
H E Barnes Sociology and Political Theory, T H Marshall ’ 
Class Conflict and Social Strat flcauon, Thorstain VebJen The 
Theory of Leisure Class GDH Cole Studies in Class Structure, 
G S Ghurye • Caste and Class in India J H Hutton Caste in India 
(2nd ed I, W E Oguburn and M F Nimkofl* Technology and the 
Changing Family, Graham Wallas Human Nature m Politics , John 
Strachey Contemporary Capitalism, Georges Fnedmann Industrial 
Society (English translation, G’aencoe, The Free Press), D M 
Goodfellow Principles of Economic Sociology, E D urkheim The 
Dn t sion of Labour in Society, C D Forde Habitat Economy and 
Society, H E Barnes Social Institutions 

Paper III Indian Social Sj stem ( Vamasharm ) and Sociological 
Concepts 

A Sociological Concepts of the Indian Social System Varna 
ashrama, Purushartha Rina, Svadharma, Lokasangraha, 
Karma, Moksha, Daan 

Jati, Gotra Vansha, Kul, Kulumb and Pariwar , Dwija, 
Savarana and Antyaj, Occupational caste cluster, Sbraddha, 
Pmda Streedhan, Dattaka, Saptapadi, Sambba, Gita, 
Samasthna 

B Development of the Social Sjstem through the following 
stages — 

(1) Evolution in the Ancient Period upto the Synthesis inGeeta, 
Smritis and Artbashaslra 

(2) Constructive reinterpretation (Bhashyas or Smtnts) during 
culture expansion and integration 

(3> Trends of mobility under ibe impact of Islam and decline of 
Kshatriya Brahman socio occupational dominance. New 
socio occupational mobility , Bbakti schools and liberal 
trends m religion and custom 

t4) Trends of Social Reform and Revival under the impact of 
Industrialization and Liberal Democracy 
(5) Sarvodaya Social Theory and Movement 
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Kefldmg List 

Prabhu P H Hindu Social Organisation Kapadia, K M 
Mamaie and Family » India, Karve, I Kinship Organisation in 
Inda Karandikar, S V : Hindu Exogamy, Ketkar S History of 
the Caste System, Karve, I . What is Caste lEconoraic Weekly, 

4 articles January, March, July. 1958 , January, 1959) Ghurye, 

G S Caste and Class in India, Hutton, J Caste in India Shantia, 
Rara Shudras in Ancient India , Singb, Mohmdcr The Depressed 
Classes Srimvas, M N The Dominant Caste m Rampura , American 
Anthropologist, Vol 61, No 1, Moore, Barrington (ed ) * The 
Impact vpon the Structure of Authority m Indian Society, 
Bhave Vmoba Bhoodan Yagna Series, 1-6 Social Legislation 
^Government of India), Shastry, H D Hindu Par mar Mecmansa 
Paper IV Social Psychology including experimental Psychology 

1 Present day Social Psychology as a brarch of Social Science 

2 Contemporary systematic positions in Social Psychology (/) 
Stimulus Response, Contigmt and Reinforcement Theory, («j 
Cogmtwe Theory, (ta) Psycho analytic Theory, and Application 
in Social Sciences, In) Field Theory, (v) Role Theory 

3 Individual m Social context— Social Motivation, Perception 
of people Learning Socialization and Personality Development 
4. Structure of Social Groups and Intcracuons-(i) Group — 
structure- prop. rtics, formation and functioning of group , («) 
Leadership Power and Communication , (« 0 Formation of 
Social Norms , (ivj Inter group Relations, (v) Mass Phenomena , 
(w) Beliefs and Altitude— their formation and change , (wi) Ego 
Involvements and Reference Groups, (w/i) Culture and behaviour, 
(«) National character and Group Problem Studies and process 
(experimental studies) 

5 Experimental Psychology 
Experiments 

Group Effect on performance (F H Allport) 

Experiment on Social Norm (Sherif) 

Group Norm and After effect of seen movement (Stnha) 
Social Influence on Level of Aspiration (Volkmann) 
Dominant Value and Perceptual sensitization. 

Rumour Expenment-SocialTransmissionof VerbalMaterial 

(Banlett , Allport and Postman) 

Social Transmission of Visual Material (Bartlett) 

Expci iment on prestige suggestion 

for Practical worMO™ m3rks f ° r lh “'* W « 60 and 
Reading, List 

Sherd, M and Sherd C An Outline of Soc.al Psychology. 
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Psychology 3 ^ ^ s * Theory and Problems in Social 

Asch, S : Social Psychology. 

Lmdzey, G. (ed ) * Handbook of Social Psychology, Vols I 
and 1L. 

Me Goby, E., Newcoras and Hartley (ed ) Readings in Social 
Psychology. 

General Reference . 

(Relevent portions to be selected for study) 

Boring, E. : History of Experimental Psychology 

Boring, E * Langfield and Weld . Foundations of P:>ychology 

Grllin (ed ) . For a Science of Social Man. 

Kluckfaohm, C Murray, M. and Sneider (ed ) Personality in 
Nature, Culture and Society 

Hall and Ltndzey, G (ed ) : Theories of Personality. 

Monroe, Ruth : Schools of P*ycho-anaIytic Thought 
Paper V. Social Research and Iniestigation 
A Nature of Scientific Research— Science— Pure and Applied; 
Values -Concepts , Prediction ; Research and Theory. 
Major Steps in Scientific Research-Selection and Formula- 
tion of a Problem Research Designs— Exploratory, 
Diagnostic and Descriptive, Experimental 
B Social Surveys— Nature, Evolution and Planning of Surveys 
Sampling— Basic idea. Types of Sample Design. 

Data Collection— (/) Use of Documents (esp Personal docu- 
ments), (n) Observational Method, (in) Questionnaries and 
Schedules— Sociometnc Method ScahngTechmques Rating 
Scales (ivj Interview. Processing the Data— Editing, Coding, 
Tabulating 

C. Content Analysis . Panel Study. Action Research , Area 
Research ; Cross-Cultural Method 

Reading List ' 

Jahoda, M. Dentch and Cook : Research Methods in Social 
Relations, Vols. I and II 

Fastinger, L and Katz, D Research Methods in Behavioural 
Science. 

Gorde, W. and Aatt, P. : Methods in Social Research 

Madge, J. : The Tools of Social Science 

Moser, C A. * Survey Methods in Social Investigation. 

Young. P. : Scientific S jcial Surveys and Research 

Lindzey G. (ed ) . Hand-book of Social Psychology, Vol I. Part 

III. 
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Lazassfeld, P and Rosenberg, H <ed ) The Language of Social 
Research (select) , . 

Wallis and Roberts Statistics A New Approach (select) 


General r* ft rence 

(Relevant portions to be selected foe study) 

Rose, A Theory and Method in Social Sciences (ch 7,8, 14, 15) 

Hyman, H H Survey Design and Analysis 

Khan, R L and Cannel, C F L Dynamics of Interviewing 

Chapin, F S Experimental Social Design 

Steward, I Area Research 

Parten, M Survey Polls and Samples 

Paper VI General Sociology 

Nature and scope of Sociology and its relation to other social 
sciences, Nature of society and structure. Individual and Society , 
Social Interaction, Institutions and Association, Groups, Group 
Behaviour , GrouD and Personality , Culture and Personality , 
Socialization , Social Institutions, Tradition, Custom and Mores, 
Religion , Social Change, Social Control, Social Disorganization. 

Books recommended 

Mac Iver and Page Society , Ogburr and Nimcoff A Hand book 
of Sociology Gillin and Gilhn Cultural Sociology, Merton, R. K 
Essays in Social Theory and Structure , Gurwitch and Moore Twen- 
tieth Ctnlury Sociology, Sprott, W J II Human Group, Homans, 
George C The Human Group , Kluckhohtn Murray Personally 
in Nature, Society and Culture 


p3 per VII One optional paper to l e offered from the following — 
J Industrial Sociolgy 

2 Indian Rural Society 

3 Political Sociology 

4 Criminology 

5 Social Anthropology 
1 Induslr al Sociology 


The concept and development of Industrial Sociology in India 
and West Its relation wilh other social sciences. Sociological 
Iheoty and industry 

Praluctives system Domest.ccrarts, guildpimingoutlrain 
'"8 production centres Factory small scale and farce rale. 
Social systems and their relations wilh the industrial systems 
Effects of production, efficiency, industrial and public Sons 
Development of Indus rial systems in India -Sole Proprietorshfn 
Partntrstun.JpimStockCompaui-s Trusts Monopotfes Coroora- 
tions, Public, Private and Co operative sectors. 1 
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Industrial Policy in the FiveYear PJaDs-Industnal estates 
and rural industrialisation, place of small scale industries jo our 
national economy — analysis of Gandhjan approach Industrial 
legislation 

T of co-operation in small scale industries schemes in 

U P , Social Structure of industries level of management and 
hierarchical positions Relations of worker with different levels 
of management Mass society frame work Multiple power groups. 
Leadership m factory 

Theories of labour movement, History and development of 
trade unionism in India Nature and significance of labour 
legislation in India 

Social psychological processes in industrial relations incen 
lives and motivations rationalisation and automation 

Text books recommended 

Industrial Sociology by E V Schoeider, McGraw Hill Book Co 
1957 

New Foundations for Industrial Sociology by M J Vincent 
and Jackson Mayons D Van Nostrand Co » Inc , New York, 1959 
Industry and Society by William F While, McGraw Hill, 
New York, 1946 

Industrial Relation and Social Order by W E Moore, Mac 
millan Co , New York, 1951 

Industrial Psychology by Joseph Tiffin, Prentice Hall 1952 
Sociology of Industrial Relations by John B Knox Random 
House, Inc , New York, 1956 

Reader in Bureaucracy edited by Robert K Mor on. Free 
Press 3952 

Social Theory and Social Structure by Robert K Morton, 
Free Press, 1949 

Human Relations in Industry by Richard D Ervin Home 
Book III, 1965 

Reference Books 

Theory of Leisure Class by Veblen 

Religion and the Rise of Capitalism by H R Tawneys, 1926 
Protestant Ethics and Spirit of Capitalism by Max Weber 
Technic and Civilization by Lewis Mumford 
Industrialization and Social Change by Meyers 
Industrial Labour m India by Saran and Singh 
Trade Unionism in India by AS Matbur and JS Mathur 
Indian Working Class by R K Mukerjee 
White Collar by C Wright Mills 
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Industrial Psychology by V.tlcs, WW Norton and Co , Nra 

Automaton, The Advent of the Automatic Factory by John 
Diefold Von Nosttand Co , Princeton 1952 

Industrial Problems in India by V V Gin _ 

The Dynamics of Industrial Deniocracy by Clinton S Golden 
and Herold J Rottenberg, Haper and Bros, 1952 
The Social System of a Modern Factory by W L Wanner ana 
3 O Low, 1947 

The Lonely Crowd by David Reisman 

Power Elite by C Right Mills, Oxfo id University, New York, 1956. 
The Mas Society by Alexander 

Pattern of Industrial Bureaucracy by Arvin Gouldner, Free Press 
1959. 

Human Relations inaCtaangmgWorldby Leighton, F P , Dutton 
Co , 1949 

Technology and Society by Cosen S Mckee and Lausa Rosen 
Macmillan Co , New York. 1941. 

Money and Motivation by William While, Hemperand Bros , 1955. 
Pattern for Industrial Race by William White, 1951. 


2 Political Sociology 

Concept of Political Sociology. The significance of Political 
Sociology in General Sociology Major Political system in rela- 
tion to general working of social systems Historical growth of 
Political Sociology 

Concept of State and various theories of State, Major func- 
tions of Governroenim traditional and advanced societies Cultural 
basis of political authority Economic, ethic, religious and class 
representation in political institution The pressure groups, the 
internal structure and dynamics of political organization in tradi- 
tional and pluralistic society Political leadership and voting 
behaviour Public opinion and propaganda System of political 
stratification and bureaucratization The formal and informal 
organization of legislative bodies Power structure The structure 
of the elite Democratic mass society Study of political move- 
ments 

Changing pattern oTlndian political organization The major 
impacts Village democracies in the ancient and modern India 
Changing structure of political leadership in India and the Indian 


Books recommended 


Y Cy tWll New York. Thomas 
Y Crowell 1947, Michels Roberto First Lectures in Political 
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Free Press 1952, Mac-Iver Robert The ]Veb of Government New 
York, Macmillan Co 1957, Karl Manrahein Ideology and Utopia 
.K-arlManmhem Freedom Pom er and Democratic Planning, Alum 
Gould ner ed Studies in Political Leadership , New York, Harper 
and Bros 1950, Max Weber Essay in Sociology, Max Weber Theory 
of Social and Economic Organization , Lass Well Harold Power and 
Personality New York, W.W Norton Co 1948 Truman David 
The Governmental Process, New York, Alfred A Knoff 1951, “Hoo 
yer Institute Studies >n Elite ’ Palo Alto Standford tinners ty Press 
1951-52, A rend t Hanrah The Origin of Totalitarianism , New 
York, Harcourt Brace, 1957, Marx and Engels The Origin of 
Marriage, Family Property and State, Mukerjee, R K Democracies 
of the East , Mukerjee, Radha Kumud Local Self Go\ernment in 
Ancient India, Margaret, W Fisher and John, V Bondurant 
The Indian Experience with Democratic Functions, 1955 A M Sorjee 
Voting Behaviour in an Indne Village , M S Universny Baroda, 1959 
3 Criminology 


Nature and importance of Criminology Prospective and methods 
in Criminology Criminology and Science, Criminology and 
Criminal law Concept of crime ’Various approaches to the 
concept of crime 

Types of crime and criminals White collar crime organised 
crime. Delinquency and crime Crime as deviant behaviour 
Crime and personality disorganization Crime and Social dis- 
organization Crime and Society. Delinquency and crime in India 

Theories of Crime causation and various schools in Crimi- 
nology Factors responsible for changes in criminological con 
cepts Recent theories of crime causation 

Penology and criminology Evolution of Punishment 
Theories of punismennt Capital Punishment, its efficiency and 
utility From punishment to correction and reformations 
Objectives and methods in correction Correctional institutions 
prisons and reformations Types of prisons *nd prison reforms 
Police, Courts and trials Juvenile courts Extramuraltreatment, 
probation and parole History and problems of penal reform in 
India with special reference to U P, Social reconstruction and 
control of crime Recent experiments in correction and rehabili- 
tation. 


Text-Books 

Criminology by Donald R Taft Macmillan Co., New York ,1956 
New Horizons in Criminology by Marnes and Teeters 
Crime Problems by Walter C Reckless 
Principles of Criminology by Sutherland 
Contemporary Correction edited by Paul Tapp. 1951- 
Delinquent Boys by Cohen 

Social and Economic Aspect of Crime in India by Haikcrwal 
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Reference Books 

Curne, Causes and Conditions by Hans Von Hcnung, McOraw 
Hill 1947 

Criminology by R S Cavan 

Crimmology and Penology by Gillm 

Crimeand Community by Tarmcn Bawm 

Culture Conflict and Crime by Throsten Sellin 

Criminal Justice and Social Rcconsiruclion by Himan, Mac- 

millan v . 

Psychoanalytical Theory of Juvenile Delinquency by 

Fnedlander 

Social Pathology by Edwin M Lerueit 
Jail Enquiry Committee Reports, Government of India 
Reports on Juvenile Delinquency in S E Asia by M N O 
Government of India Reports on Juvenile Delinquency 


4 Indian Rural Society 

1 General Operation Rural Sociology, definition and scope 
Approaches to the study of complex social systems The con- 
cepts of peasant society and Rural urban continuum 
Village Studies in India brief review 


H Indian Rural Society 

(а) General characteristics of Rural Society in India Demo- 
graphy economy, education, types ofvillages.sahentfeatures 
of the Indian village 

(б) The village social structure Family and joint family , caste- 
endogamy and exogamy , caste councils , Inleicaste relation- 
ships , Jajraam system , Caste and occupation , village 
politics leadership, Panchayats (traditional and modern) .The 
village Pantheon and Festival cycle , Rural Recreations 
Rural problems and social change 

(1) Major rural problems Indebtedness, Fragmentation of 
land holdings. Rural unemployment 

(2) Programmes of change Cooperative Movement , Cotn- 
\ mumty Development Programmes, Democratic Decen- 

t tralization, Third Five Year Plan 


Desa'.AR Rural Sociology m India Snmvas, M N (ed ) India' a 
u Mack ™, ( 5 d > Vllh & Ralzlaph, Ralph. 
i Goiernmeal of India, Sachchidanand Bharat ktSamu. 

SiwTW Y'"“ sc L,fe India, 

Redjiejd, R\ Peasant Society and Culture. Snmvas. MN Caste 
m Modern India, Reserve Bank of India All India Rural Credit 

\ 
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Nanawati and Anjaria : Indian Rural Problems. Malaviya, 
H. D.; Village Panchayats in India , Snmvas, M.N. : The Dorns . 
nant Caste in Rampur, Mayer, A. C. : Caste and Kinship m Central 
India, Bailey, F. G. : Caste and Economics frontier , Wiser, W. H.: 
The Hindu J 'jmani System. 


5. Social Anthropology 

(1) Concept of Culture ; Growth of Culture : Evolution, Diffu- 
sion, Innovation, Integration of Culture, Functional, Configura- 
tional and Ihemetic approaches. Culture and Personality. 
Aculturation, Baste Personality, Structure, Race and Culture. 

(2) Social Structure and Social Organisation, Marriage, Family 
Incest Kinship system, clan. Primitive Law and Government. 
Economic organisation Magic and Religion. Totemism, Ani- 
mism, Ammatism, Mana. 

(3) Tribal India : Racial, linguistic, geographical and cultural 
classification. Major forms ol social organisation . Matrilmeal 
societies. Polyandry, Youth Dormitories* Tribes and Hindu 
Peasantry. Problems of culture contact. 

(4) Applications of Anthropology. 


Reference 


Barnet, H. G. : Autliropology in Administration , Beals, Ralph and 
Hoijer, Henry . An Introduction to Anthropology , Child?, C. V ; 
Man Makes Himself, Firth, R. W. : Elements of Social Organisation, 
Government of India : Ad \asts, Herskoyits, M. J. : Man and His 
Works, Hoebel, E. H : Man in the Printline World, Honigman, 
John J : The World of Man, Keesing, Felix M. • Cultural Anthro- 
pology ; The Science of Custom, Kroeber, A. L (ed). : Anthropology 
Today, Lowie, Robert : Primttne Society, Madan, T. N and 
Saran G. (ed) : Indian Anthropology, Majumdar, D N. : Races and 
Cultures of India, Murdock, G P . ' Social Structure, Oalkely, 
K. P. : Man the Tool Maker, Titiev, Mischa : An Introduction to 
Social Anthropology, P/ddmgton, Ralph ; An Introduction to Social 
Anthropology, Vo l I. 


Paper VIII. Empiric Research Report 

The report must based on original data not exceeding 75 pages 
and is examined by two examiners, one of whom is an external 
examiner. Marks are awarded after the viva voce examination 
has been conducted. The viva voce and thesi>— each carry j w 
maximum marks The Board of Examiners thus constituted 
consists of the Head of the Departmentand the external examiner. 
This Board of Examiners examines the Report and conducts 
\ iva voce. 



Chapter' XXVI 
SOCIAL WORK 


Social work education as a professional discipline had in USA 
us beginning in 1898 Summer training couise for ctawrtjf 
workers v,as started by the charity organisation society By 1904, 
this summer training developed into one year s course In the 
same period, the university of Chicago cstab ished under its 
aegis an institute of social science This further developed into 
an independent school of civics and philanthropy Gradually a 
number of institutions organised school of social work and the 
idea to treat social work education as an independent discipline 
spread and has taken firm roots not only in America but other 
countries also * 


In India, teaching and training in ‘social work, was a minor 
head under other major heads but during the last several years 
‘social work’ has developed into a separate discipline Of course, 
as the name implies it covers a wide range of subjects and as in 
case of several other disciplines, some ot the subjects covered 
overlap the courses of studies prescribed for other disciplines, 
with the result that the lop cs of study under this head have also 
figured in the report on teaching of some other disciplines But 
since it has acquired the status of a distinct discipline and has 
been recognis'd as one cf the separate subjects for being offered 
at the B A examination and as a distinct discipline for MA 
degree, it is being dealt with here, separately 


The leaching of social work includes topics such as com- 
munity development and welfare, social organisation and dis- 
organisation, the social functions of science and history of 
science, Indian social problems— philosophy, methods and fields 
of social work dynamics of human behaviour and personality, 
social research and statistics, community organisation and social 
action, social case work, social group work, social administration 
and social security industrial relations and personnel manage 
ment, labour problems, labour legislation and labour welfare, 
Indian rural problems and agrarian legislation, rural communny 
development and co operation, criminology, penology and juve- 
nile delinquency, family welfare services, medical, social work, 
psychiatric social work etc 


Some of the topics are the same as are included m socio- 
logy, social psychology, industrial sociology, labour welfare, 


*^ C ^ W ,? , ur C< v < ci lon , by A Kendall. Associate Director, Council 

on Social Work Education, 345 East, 46th Street, New Yoik, HHY (p 196) 
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cnmtao }°Sy* economics, etc, but comparatively speak- 
Jng this is a new degree and for giving the readers an idea of its 
scope, some detailed information is being furnished below 


The universities have their usual syllabus for B A That of 
the Lucknow University may be cited as illustrating the general 
teaching in the discipline. There are four papers in B A , two 
m B A Part I and two in B A Part If 


B A Part l 

Paper 1 Foundations of human relations 
Paper 11 Social work Principles and practice 

B A Part (t 

Paper I Community development and welfare 
Paper 11 Social disorganisation 
Tata Institute of Social Sciences 

In this report of teaching nf social sciences in Indian universities 
during the period 1956 J 967 it is necessary to refer to the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences, Bombay, because it is one of the 
institutions exclusively devoted to the teaching of social sciences 
and has been deemed to be a university under the (JGC Act 
This status was conferred on the institute in 1964 

It has now started M A degrees in social work and also a 
separate degree in ‘ personnel management and labour welfare 
Before commencing teaching in these two subjects for the M A 
degree it used to run a two year postgraduate programme and 
specialised in the following fields 

(i) criminology and correctional administration, 

(u) family and child welfare, 

(hi) labour welfare and industrial relations, 

(iv) medical and psychiatric social work, 

(v) rural welfare, 

(w) social research, 

(wi) tribal welfare, 

(w//) urban community development 
It has also one year certificate programme in the social 
research 

Even its postgraduate diploma in social service administra- 
tion bad been recognised by the Government of India in consul- 
tation with the Union Public Service Commission as an alternative 
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(B) specialisation courses 

(C) field work 

(D) proj-ct report 

400 

250 

100 

Total 

1000 


Final marks awarded ore based on examinations, to class- 
room discussions and assignments 

The institute has the followingdepartmeius (l) department 
of criminology and correctional administration , (.2) department 
of family and child welfare , 0) department oflabour welfare and 
industrial relations > (4) department of medical and psychiatric 
social work , (5) department of social research , (6) department 
of niral welfare and urban comraunny development 
Library 1086, new columns were added lo the stock, bringing the 
total number of books as on 30lb June, 1966 to about 19,000 The 
number of professsional journals has risen to 280 

The Institute is actively trying to acquire a complete set of 
census reports on India from 1871 to 1931 

As stated earl er this institute is preparing students for {i)M.A 
in social work and 00 M A m personnel management and labour 
welfare programme The details of teaching in these two have 
been furnished in this chapter and the chapter dealing with 
industrial sociology respectively 

So far this institute is teachmgthese twe disciplines Though 
comparisons are odious, we may be permuted to observe that as 
regards social work, this is one of the chosen few institutions — 
perhaps the best in India 

Since particulars in regard to one Institution will not presest an 
integrated picture we are furnishing some details in regard to 
teaching of Social Work by the Keral a University and then we 
shall revert to teaching at the Tata Institute of Social Sciences. 


WlYERUIY OF KERALA 
Dtgre* of Has ter of Social Work (M S. W.) 

1. Eligibility for admission 

Admission to the course is open to the following categories of 
candidates — 

W graduates of recognised universities with sociology, 
social work, anthropology, psychology philosophy, 
economics, history, political science, public administration 
and geography as one of tbetr subjects , or 
(") graduates in any faculty w,th a law degree or 
«it> graduates rn any faculty with a diploma m social service 
cfKeralaorMadrasun.verstl.es “these cond.dalSaS 
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not granted exemption from any period of study or from 
appearing for examination in any subject They have to 
undergo the full course, and take all the examinations 
In the light of experience candidates who have qualified 
in such other subjects as may be definitely considered 
useful background for training m a field of social work 
is also considered for admission to the course 
Candidates for admission to the couise should have 
attained the age of 19 years on the first of August of the 
year of admission 

2 Assessment of candidates seeking admission 
Colleges offering this course use appropriate methods to assemble 
and evaluate objective information regarding personality quali- 
ties These include a detailed application form and individual 
and group interviews and, if necessary, written tests Teachers 
of the department of social work of the college are actively 
associated with the selection of students 

Apart from academic merit, colleges give preference for 
admission to candidates who have interest in people and in the.r 
welfare, capacity to get along with people, emotional balance and 
maturity 

3. Course of Study 

The course of study for the degree of Master of Social Work 
extends over a period of two academic years and comprises the 
following — 

(/) social and psychological ^formation essential for social 
work, 

{ii) methods of working with individuals groups and com- 
munities, 

(m) methods of social work administration and social work 
research , 

(iv) Any one of the following special subjects of study . 

(A) labour welfare and industrial relations, 

(B) correctional social work, 

(C) rural and urban community development ; 

(v) field work , 

(vi) research project 

Instruction is imparted through lectures, case discussions, 
seminars, and above all, through practical work in institutions 
and agencies 


4 Duration of study 

The course of study extends over a period of two full 

years The long summer vacation between the firs ana me 

second years is also utilised by the students for collecting caia 
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for the protect report Class instruction and practical training 
is on a full time basis and students enrolling for this course are 
not permuted to remain in employment 


5 Cond turns for admission to the Degree 

Candidates are eligible for the degree of Master of Social Work 
on the successful completion of — 

(i) the university examination held annually , 

00 the required amount of supervised field work to the 
satisfaction of the teaching staff of the college , and 
(ut) the project report acceptable to the examiners 
6 Teaching of the subjects and hours of work 
The following subjects are taught for the Master of Social Work 


No 

Title 

Hrs per 
Meek 

Year in which 
taught 

1 

Man and society 

3 

first 

2 

Human growth and development 

4 

first 

3 

Social case work 

2 

first 

4 

Social group work 

2 

first 

5 

Community organisation 

2 

first 

6 

Social work research 

2 

first 

7 

Field work I 

15 

first 

8 

Social work administration 

2 

second 

9 

10 

Social legislation 
•Special subject— one of the 

2 

second 


following — 5 

(A) (i) labour welfare and industrial 
relations , 

second 


(B) (i) rural and urban community 

development , or 

(C) (J) correctional social work 
•Special subject— one of the 

following — 5 

(A) (u) labour welfare and 
, n . industrial relations , 

VE) In; rural and urban community 
. . development , or 

1C) (I/) correctional social work 
Field work It ^ 

Project report As required by the 

staff of the depart 

Block fieldwork «« of social worl 

One moot 


• A Uofar hu to Ul. , TO pa Kr> , hc ^ ^ 


second 


second 
first and 
second 

second 
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7 Scheme of Examination 


There are two examinations one at the end of the first year tu 
previous and the other at the end of the second year, uz , final 

Pa P er T„k Ha Marks 


Previous (at the end of the first year) 


I Man and society 3 

II Human growth and development 3 

III Social work 3 

IV (A) social group work and 

(B) community organisation 3 

V Social work research 3 

VI Field work I 3 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


600 


Final (at the end of the second 
year beore Block field work ) 
VII (A) Social work administration and 
(B) Social legislation 
VIII Special subject 

(A) (*) labour welfare and industrial 

relations , 

(B) (*) rural and urban community 

development, or 

(C) ( 1 ) correctional social work 

IX Special subject 

(A) 00 labour welfare and industrial 

relations , 

(B) 00 rural and urban community 

development , or 

(C) 00 correctional social work. 

X Field work II 
XI Project report 

XII Block field work 


3 100 

3 100 

3 100 


100 

100 

100 


Total 1200 


This was the position till the end of 1961-62 academic 
session but beginning from July 1962* the above scheme has bcea 
modified as follows — 
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Community Organisation has become a separate piper 
with 100 marks The subject continues to be *5® 

second year at the rate of 2 hours per v>eek and a 3 hours exa 
mutation is held at the end of the second year Social group 
work is taught during the first year at the rate of 2 horns per 
week and an examination of three hours duration is given in me 
first year The papers have been re numbered There are now 
a total of 13 papers with 1,300 marks instead of 12 papers with 
1,200 marks 
8 Examinations 

The University conducts the first year previous examination in 
papers I, II, III IV and V as well as the second year final exami- 
nation in papers VII, VIII and IX In addition, the university 
makes arrangements for the evaluation of research projects 
Field work I, Field woikll and Block Field work arc evaluated 
by the college department staff in consultation with the staff of 
Field work centres In view of the constant supervision process 
involved m the field work programme, there is no viva voce 
examination 

Not later than the 1st of August each year, the college has 
to communicate to the university the research project topics 
chosen by the candidates to enable the university to appoint 
examiners for valuing the project reports The project reports 
axe submitted to the umveisity not later than 1st February each 
year The topics of research projects are connected with the 
special subjects chosen by the students 

9 Pass minimum and scheme of classification of successful candidates 
Students should obtain 40% marks in individual papers and 50% 
m the aggregate, for passing each part In field work, the mini- 
mum for passing is 50% 

A candidate is declared to have passed the examination in 
nrst class if he obtains 60% and over marks m the grand total 
ana all other successful candidates are placed in the second class 

A student who fails m field work I is not promoted to the 
senior class even if he passes in the written papers at the first 
year university examinations He is given only one more oppor- 
tunity to repeat Field work I within a period of three years be 
tore promotion to the senior class. Similarly, a student fading 
in rieid work II is required to repeat it successfully , within a 
penoa of three years 

« Departments of social work make arrangements for enabl- 
ing caamates fading in field work to repeat their practical train- 
J?®? 1 “Payment of the usual field work fees Research project 
bycxaminers rC lmprovcd and re submitted again if not approved 

cociDtaMv^nnL* 1 ^ 10 pass ,n 3)1 PaP™ “eluding field work 
completely prior to promotion to the second >est class A. 
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candidate can take his field work or submit the project report 
only twice, i e , he is allowed to repeat only once He can appear 
m written examinations thrice A candidate is required to re- 
appear in all the written papers of the previous or final exami- 
nations if he fails m one or more written papers of the examina- 
tions A failed candidate has to complete his field work, project 
report or written examinations within a period of three years 
from thefirst appearance. 

10. Field Work 

Supervised practical work is an integral part of the training pro 
gramme A minimum of 15 hours of supervised field work per 
week throughout the academic year is required of each student 
Candidates are provided with extensive opportunities for field 
work under supervision in institutions and agencies approved by 
the university 

Agencies selected for student field work have— 

(a) a well defined field work programme , 

(b) willingness to give facilities for training , and 

(c) a policy of maintaining standards in social work 

The colleges submit to the university information on all 
field work centres where students are placed for training 
Evolution of field work is the responsibility of the staff of the 
department of social work who are assisted by the staff of the 
field work centres. 

All field work except block field work, is arranged on a 
concurrent basis Under the concurrent plan, there are noclass 
room lectures on two to three working days a week and on such 
days, students report at field work centres 


1 1 Project Repo't 

Every student is required to complete an individual reserach 
project The project must have bearing on the special sujbect 
chosen by the student as already mentioned above 

The candidates select research projects m consultation with 
the staff of the department of social work Preparatory work 
pertaining to the research projects eg , preparation of question- 
naire etc are completed pnor to the first year examination of 
the university The summer vacahon immediately after the 
examination is utilised for collecting data pertaining 
problem under study Two typewritten copies ot me final 
report approved by the teacher in charge ofthestudent sresearca 
project countersigned by the head of the department, is submit- 
ted to the university by 1st February The university makes 
arrangements for the evaluation of project reports by external 
examiners, who are not teachers in a department ot social worit 
under Kerala University 
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The object of the project report is primarily * l “ h a o ““ 

for degree is determined primarily by the merit of the written 
report . 

For number of students in M A and Ph D in Indian uni- 
versities, readers are referred to pages 538 and 539 
The course prescribed for M A in Social Work by Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences is given below 


H A« Degree Programme m Social Work 
Descriptions of Courses A— Basic Courses 
I Sociology and Indian Social Problems 

Sociology— The study of sociology and its importance for social 
workers, relationship of sociology to other social sciences, types 
of social systems— sub-human, human concepts used m a soctolo- 
gicalanalysis of institutions, societyandtheindividual the process 
of socialization . the process of social control the problem of 
deviance some social institutions— marriage, family, religion, 
caste , education , social differentiation— regional differentiation- 
rural urban , the phenomenon of sub-cultures— class, race nation- 
ality relationship between social differentiation and stratification, 
social change— the process of urbanisation and bureaucratization 
m India, social problems Indian Social Problems— problems of 
poverty illiteracy and ill health, problems of social dependence— 
the orphan , the widow , the unmarried mother and the illegitimate 
cnild, the beggar, the physically handicapped individual, the 
mentally handicapped individual , problems of the socially under- 
privileged communities— Scheduled castes, Scheduled tribes and 
Denotificd communities, problems of prostitution and immoral 
Problems of housing, problems of crime and delinquency 
{Two hours per week during first and one hour per week during 
second terms) (BC) 


Z Economics 


Scope and definition of economics , its relationship with social 
sciences and with social work , stages of economic development 
nom Hunting and fishing Stage to modern factory system , econo- 
mic and social problems created by modem economy , economics 
! • °P Ctl countries, growth economics, nature, meaning 
^^ r ^ of c und ^ v £l°P'"c n l. nature of India’s underdeve- 
»hS 0 SSS l , iS e Flve Pians * &nancia5 resources , price policy , 

the population problem , the problems of rural economy com- 
munity development , industrial development , thelabour problems 
employment and unemployment, cooperation, allocation for 
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social and welfare services, altematwe economw system P 

talism, socialism and commumsm.Gandhianeconomic 

hour per week during first and second terms) (BC) 


Nature and scope of psychology, mechanism^ emotions 

non, frustration and conflicts, defe DcemecMn ^ms^ perwp . 

and emotional behaviour, perception ' . „ an( j forgetting; 
non, learning— habit formation , rem uration and develop 
intelligence, heredity and environmen , , ,_ stages 0 f develop- 
ment, personality— significance of ch 1 |D j es |f propaganda, 

ment— individual in a group, leadership, P testing, problems 

mental health-mental illnesses • JgS p oblems'of ageing, 
of adolescence , problems of adulthood, p dunng first 

an^tWQ 0 homs^enveek'durmg second^erms) (BC, 


4 Psychiatric Information , ecu rity. growth 

Child Emotional needs ° f ^ P areots ' 

and development, recognition, Seals P arent child relationship, 
play and concrete P arent ^ ll 1 fL ea Jnm I nanceand submissiveness, 
parental overprotection, c f disorders—stealing, lying* 

attacking and withdrawing typ destructiveness, sex of- 


attacKing auu Yf-.ng teasing. destrucuvcn^, - : 

truancy, agressivenes, biiuying, j J da y dreaming, absent 
fences shyness, sensitiveness, seems s i ee n talking and sleep 

mmdetiness, nervousness, S®t£g bedwetting, 

walking, habit P r . ob1 ™? exMssivc masturbation, mental defi^ 

thumb sucking, nail bilmg. j 1 '“ i 0||1 d a[ice movement, chdd guid 


ihumb^uckmg! D ^!)koses’' c ^Mguida™ce S movement , child guuh 


wmmm 

fhSS:/ol= y |soc,alwortem a dunrg second term) 

chiatric disorders 

(BC) 


S Health and Hygiene hnnebes of hygiene Nike 

Modern con^ptofheallhj.ndtog-ne _ conccp^ o| muMc 


maternal, Sms of die b “*„“ d ra i,ons, neoplastic 
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the nan nlavcd by them m the causation of disease: implications 
venereal diseases, diab.tes, small pox, diseases of children, heart 

diseases, kidney dncaics.clc •b' 0 od, ltscor 't^nt3,Eroups,donation 

and transfusion, reproduction and sc* hjgicnc • SJ, “5 
expectant mother at pre natal, natal and post “ a I a Ista gc sea r c o 
family planning and techniques of conception control , food and 
ihc newborn ; significance of nutrition m the promotion of 
health , systems of medicine practised in India and their ro e in 
prevention and treatment of ill health , major health ptoblttvts 
in rural areas and measures to combat them , history or Public 
Health Department in India and its furclions in the area or 
promotion of health, prevention and treatment of ill health ; 
problems of chronic sub health of the people; implications of 
personal hygiene; mental hygiene and its bearing on the concept 
of dichotomy of mind and body (One hour per week during 
first and second terms) (DC) 


6. History, Philosophy and Fields of Social Work 
Wbat is social work? Use of terms ‘social work*, ‘social welfare’, 
‘social services’, ’social reform’; social work in a historical pers- 
pective, relationship between pattern of social welfare work and 
social structure, history of social work, Social welfare in Britain 
prior to industrialisation, social wclfarcm the nineteenth century 
in Britain , social welfare in pre Brtttsh India ; social welfare and 
social reform m the nineteenth century tn Indta; social welfare 
since Independence, the emergence of the profession , Basic con- 
cepts as developed in U S A . applicability in India , Social work 
and voluntary action, role of voluntary action, the volunteer and 
the professional , Social work, social reform and social action; 
Social work and the welfare state Voluntary and State activity 
m social work, Fields of social work , social work as a problem- 
oriented activity, types of problems of individuals, groups and 
communities, types of services and programmes. Government 
services Some commonly recognized fields of social Work- 
Labour welfare , Correctional social work; Family and child 
welfare. Medical and psychiatric social work ; Community deve- 
lopment , Social work education; Social work research (Oac 
hour per week during first and second terms) (DC) 

I-- towf. C.Vxtwi/V* 'i 


H ' st0f y ^nd development of social casework method in India and 
abroad . definitions of social casework, contributions of social 
sciences to social casework, contributions of religion to social 
casework, contributions of psycho analysis to social casework : 
?5«*U°ns ?f social casework and other methods of social 
c™^i’ 5° ncep ^ of case » person and problem in the practice of 
3™ T 1 ' “«"■* ° r blockings tbat affect a perSn’s 
problem solving efforts, methods of ease study , diagnostic and 
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evaluation processes, methods of treatment, caseworker client 
relationship; concept of authority in the practice of social case- 
work; interviewing w social casework; generic and speciBc aspects 
ot social casework settings, primary and secondary settings for 
the practice of social casework, types of social case recording, 
values of social case recording for the agency, worker and super- 
visor , cultural factorsand their bearing on the practice of social 
casework , preventive and promotive aspects of social casework 
practice , nature of community resources in India, (Select case 
records are studied Approximately 15 hrs are devoted to case 
discussions } (Two hours per week during first and one hour per 
week during second terms) (B C ) 


8 Social Group Work 

Social group work as a method of social work , historical deve- 
lopment of group work, role of group in personality deve- 
lopment , social process in groups , basic concepts of group 
work , principles and method , role of professional social worker 
in helping groups to utilise group relations , programmes and 
leadership for their development , leadership process in groups , 
characteristics of various age groups and their problems of group 
relations , programme as a tool in group work , inherent values 
of certain programme media, group work m various agency 
settings , community centres children’s institutions, hospitals , 
administration and group work (Two hours per week during 
first and one hour per week during second terms) (BC) 


9 Social Research including Laboratory in Social Research 

Science and scientific method , scope and meaning of social 
research , its relationship with social sciences and social work , 
social work research , its need and scope in social work field , inter- 
disciplinary approach in social work research, planning and execu- 
tion of social surveys , stages in research project from selection of 
topic to submission of report , time schedule regarding research 
project , use of the library , research and reference services , 
selection of the topic and formulation of the problem , prelimi- 
nary research , formulating, testing and development of hypothes- 
is , research design , types of research studies , methods of data 
collection , documents and bibliographical survey, observation- 
participant and nonparticipant, controlled and non-con trolled , 
schedule, questionnaire and mterview , case studies and life 
histories , projective techniques , pre testing the tools , pilot 
study , processing data editing and scrutinyi classification, 
coding, tabulation and frequency distributions, report writing 
chapterisation. bibliography, index, documentation , footnotes, 
writing style and preparation of abstract , importance, scope 
and application of social statistics and quantification of social 
data , mathematical background , graph) c presentation , measures 
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nf central tendency , measures of dispersion , correlation ; 

(BC) 

10 Family and Child Y/elfarc 

Changing family patterns in Itidta-a historical review , analysts 
of family life in India— its strength and limitations , place of 
child m relation to family, society and culture, concept of tamily 
organisation and disorganisation— contributing factors , prob- 
lems of child in his own home problems of the child deprived 
of normal home life such as destitution, dependency, beggary, 
etc , evolving concepts of family and child welfare programme— 
the children’s charter of rights , family and child welfare pro- 
gramme in India— a brief review of its nature, scope, financial 
implications, etc (One hour per week during first and second 
terms) (BC) 

II Research Sem nar 

This seminar is devoted to a discussion of matters pertaining to 
the project report (One hour per week during first and second 
terms) (BC) 

\1 Community Or b masat>on 

Meaning of the term community , geographic area , legal unit of 
government , collection of neighbourhoods , network of special 
interests , community a> a social system , sub-systems , power 
sinictwes, social ranking, resistance to outside influence, etc , 
types of communities— their characteristics, meaning of organi- 
sation , formal and informal, history of community organisa- 
tion , impact of industrial revolution , settlement movement and 
Chanty Organisation Society , mobilisation of neighbourhood 
forces , co operation and co ordination at various levels , main 
features of these movements in U KL, U S A and Scandinavian 
countries in the field of health housing, recreation, youth work, 
child welfare, etc , community organisation in India , chanty 
organisation , movements for co operation and co ordination , 
emergence of community development concept , community 
organisation and community development , similarities and 
differences , history and auspices programme content, philoso- 
phy, etc , community organisation as a method of social work 
principles of community organisation , adjusting social welfare 
resources to social welfare needs within a geographic area or a 
functional field .approaches to community organisation, specific 
content , general content , process objective , study of commu 
mty organisation structure at various levels , neighbourhood 
councils , councils of social agencies , community chests State- 
wide planning and co ordinating agencies , study of structure 
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and function of selected agencies , social worker’s role in com- 
munity organisation , adjustment of relations between gioups in 
terms of social goal which is selected modified and carried out 
by the involved groups, development of suitable structure and 
channels of communication, study, diagnosis and planning of 
action execution and evaluation , inter group work method , 
role of the worker as a guide, enabler, resource person, specialist, 
role of community organisation worker compared with that of 
social case wo r ker and group worker, basic skills , skills in 
community organisation , conference and committee skills, 
consultation, negotiation, use of relationship for the fulfilment 
of the goal , involvement of citizen groups, public relations, 
social action, fund raising, etc , other processes in community 
organisation , administrative, educational and promotional 
processes (One hour per week during first and second terms) 
(BC) 

13 Social Welfare Administration 

Definition of concepts , social administration— social welfare 
admmistralion—pubiic administration and public welfare ad- 
ministration , philosophy of social welfare administration , evo- 
lution of social policy , inter relations with social and economic 
development— planning for social welfare , statutory and volun- 
tary organisation , role organisation— finances— personnel— * 
co ordination , principles and techniques of social welfare 
administration, office management— budgeting, accounting, 
record keeping fund raising etc , supervision, research, report- 
log, evaluation, public relations, etc , administration of Central 
Social Welfare Board, Department of Social Welfare , Commis- 
sioner for Scheduled Castes and Scheduled Tribes , Central Bureau 
of Correctional Services , State Directorates and Departments , 
administration of residential institutions , personnel problems m 
social welfare administration— recruitment— training— staff deve- 
lopment, etc (One hour per week during first and second 
terms) (BC) 


14 Law and Social Work 

Laws in relation to social values and social policy : legislation 
in furtherence of social justice , the relation of public opinion 
and law , the legislative process , the role of the social worker in 
promoting social legislation General structure of courts and 
the judicial procedure , Police organisation and administration , 
introduction to the Indian Penal Code and Criminal Procedure 
Code , elements of Hindu and Muslim Law , review of legisla- 
tion pertaining to children, child marriage, mental illness, leprosy, 
beggary, immoral traffic, corruption, adulteration, prohibition, 
drug control, labour and employment, licensing and recognition 
of welfare institutions , Public Trust Act and Charity Commis- 
sioner’s Office The legal aid movement abroad and in India 
(One hour per week during first and second terms } (oc- 
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B SPEClflUSATLOH COURSES 
1 Criminology and Correctional Administration 


I Criminology 1 

Criminology as a social science , Nature of criminal behaviour. 
Crime 1 as a social problem , Crime in India Sources of criminal 
statistics Problems of criminal statistics Constitutional expla 
nations* of crime , Psychological faetors-inlelligence, mental 
deficiency. Social factors-family companions, community , 
Economic factors-poverty, unemployment. Categoric risks in 
crime. Area vanations-rural urban variations , Ordinary 
criminal careers. Professional criminals, White collar crime , 
Organised crime , Role of victim in crime (One hour per weeK 
during first and second terms) (CC) 


1 Criminology 11 

Juvenile delinquency , Juvenite court , Criminality of women , 
Denotified (ex criminal tribe) communities, Prostitution, 
Beggary , Suicide , Evolution of punishment , Theories of punish 
ment , Capital punishment , Control of crime and delinquency , 
Prevention (One hour per week during first and second terms) 
(CC) 


3 Correctional Institutions 


Origin of prison , Statutory basis of prisons in India , Prison re- 
form movement in India Att India Jail Manual Committee ,U N 
Standard Minimum Rules Interdependence of institutional design 
andprogramme Administrative organisation of institution Cus- 
tody, Discipline, Admission, Quarantine procedure Classifi- 
cation , Educational programmes , Library services , Vocational 
training work programmes Inmate organisation , Pre release 
preparation , Records Staff inmate relationships , Public rela- 
tions , Under trial prisoners , Remandlobservation homes , 
Certified/approved schools , Reformatories , Borstals , Open 
institutions , Women’s institutions , Roles of the welfare liaison 
officer (One nour per week durmgfirstand second terms) (CC) 
4 Probation, Parole and Aftercare 


Probation Principles of probation. Probation legislation 
Organisation of probation, Pre sentence investigation , Eligibility 
for probation , Probation conditions Probationary supervision . 
Probation homes and hostels , Revocation of probation , Dis 

AnB r Kw ! hJ, r . 0 f ba ' IOn , Par £ ie ■ Of parole , Statutory 

and other basis for parole Organisation of parole , Preparation 
for parole, Eligibility for parole. Parole conditions P Parol? 
supervision, Revocation of parole DischarSe (v™ ? 
Probation and parole Aftercare Prrnciplesof Iftercare Co?!c 
tiona! and non-correctional aftercare , Drscharfed pnsonS 1 atd 
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societies Afteicare ' o^lanTsatio^of aftercare , 

Advisory Committee on Aftercare , ? services , Parole 

-J — d 

terras) (CC) 

5 Criminal and Correctional Law and Procedure 

Criminology and c " nl ‘? a Ue W I |id Pe'ntd'code!' Survey of the 
sation and content of the Indian renal ^ ^ £ avy of 

Criminal Procedure Code i , Basic pr^ of P ies dealing with 
Evidence , Organisation and . pro (,(| ms of justice and 

the administration of justice ,P^ 0 f sflrent features of law as it 
the poor , Legal aid , Overvie Prisons Act , Prisoners Act , 
applies to correctional work , Pnso Borsta| Act _ Reforma- 

Transfer of Prisoners Act .Lunt^y A and Chidrens 

tory Schools Act , Children A f Offenders Act , Habi- 

Institutions (Licensing) Act , I f °ba , 'p ra flic in Women 

rnal Offenders Act , Suppression of Immoral Tram 

and Girls Act Beggar Act offender , Trends 

of law on the P° tent ! a L r£ ,b a “ concepts , Reform of the cr.mi- 
nanaw^Courteand^he^corrwtional System (Two hours per 
week during first term) (CC) 

6 Seminar on Criminology 5tudy apd cr.t.cal 

The seminar is de Y?i?i '? c nmmology. (Two hours per 
analysis of important problems of cnmmo 
week during second term) (CL) 

term) (CC) 

2 Social Casework II 

(Two hours per week dut “ g 6 "‘ „ d ysychosomatic Hod, c, no 

3 Anvanced Information on Psychiatry 

(Two hours per week during first term) (MP) 

2 Family and Child Welfare 
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m.ciu'-o op mt: social scubas is i~' p|A 


6 Fimlr Social Work In tko IndmliUI !•»'"! 

Obrcuvcs atnl ortnnuoiioiul sliuciuic of inluiii) . c burun 
factor m mdumy, implication, fur cocul »oik pia*li.e P«[* 
cubily m relation id problems of families of ssoikets and labour 
communities 

Experiments in use of social work practice in industrial ami 
business settings in the West , special prob'emt of inJustnal 
workers m India . need for development of family social work 
units in industrial settings in India , structure and tun t an oi 
such units , status, role and administrative mtc, ratten of the 
family social work unit with other departments in industry , use 
of social work methods, with the individual, the family ard the 
community 

The coupe is built upon evaluative discussions of records 
show mg use of social work methods in in ustrul settings (1C) 

2 Social Case Work II 


(Two hours per week during first term) (Ml*) 

3 Advanced Information on Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Med clno 
(Two hours per week during first term) (MI*) 

3 Seminar on Community Organisation 

(One hour per week during first and second terms) (CD) 

3 Medical enj Piychiatrlc Sochi II or A 


1 Social Aspects of Itlncss, Handicaps, Caro and Rehabilitation 

Concept of ‘Patient as a Whole’ and its bearing on the study of 
illness and handicaps psjchosocial factors in healih and disease, 
sSSlSffflhi*?,? rcacU0 M° r ‘ h c patient and his ftini'y lo- 
aSsation h fnr U ?h? n 3 . SC a , nd h ? n w ,c ? p * \ implications of hospit- 
alisation for the patient and his family , social components of 

=g5:;T,"Sisc:rs 

wmmm 
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reactions of the society towards mental illness and menial defect 
existing facilities for the care, treatment and rehabilitation of the 
mentally handicapped in India , care of the mentally handi- 
capped in the West , problems of hospitalisation of the mentally 
ill , legislation (with special reference to Indian Lunacy Act) and 
its bearing on the care of the mentally handicapped (One hour 
per week during first and second terms) (MP) 

2 Social Casework l( 

Value of psychoanalytic orientation in social casework , contn 
butions of Freud ana Adler to social casework , counselling and 
psychotherapy , use of social casework skill in the treatment of 
marital discord and other problems of family relationships , use 
of social casework skill in arranging foster care (home and 
institutional placement) and adoption of children , use of social 
casework skill in family planning, work with the aged, the 
physically ill, and the physically handicapped , social casework 
with unmarried mothers, prostitutes, homosexuals, juvenile delin- 
quents and adult offenders , short term therapy in casework 
Select case records are studied Approximately ten hours arc 
devoted to case discussions (Two hours per week duriog first 
term) (MP) 

3 Advanced Information on Psychiatry and Psychosomatic Medicine 
Psychiatry— Psychoneuroses and psychoses in children with speci 
al reterence to childhood schizophrenia , child guidance methods, 
problems of mental deficiency , psychopathology in general , 
psychopathology in relation to psychoneuroses and psychoses, 
psychopathic personality , treatment procedures includmgelectro 
shock treatment, insulin coma therapy and other physical 
methods of treatment , role of the psychiatric social worker in 
the treatment of psychiatric patients , role of the psychiatric 
social worker m the rehabilitation of psychiatric patients Psy- 
chosomatic medicine— Relations between mind and body, general 
adaptation mechanism of Selye , psychosomatic disorders of the 
cardio vascular system , psychosomatic disorders of the gastro- 
intestinal system , psychosomatic disorders of the respiratory 
system , psychosomatic disorders of skin , psychosomatic dis- 
orders of joints , psychosomatic disorders of central nervous 
system , psychosomatic aspects of gynaecological disorders , 
treatment of psychosomatic disorders (Two hours per week 
during first term) (MP) 


4 Psychiatric Seminar 

Students attend the psychiatric out patient department of the 
J J Group of Hospitals Demonstrations in electro convulsive 
therapy, insulin coma therapy and other ohysical nietboas or 
treatment are given Indications, contra indications, dangers, 
side effects and results of these treatment methods are tuny 
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discussed Information regarding modern drags Ss 

rfinirv IS also given The psychiatrist demonstrates and discusses 
cases^Vf organic and functional psychoses, psychoneurose . 

psehopalhic personalities, psychosomatic diseases, etc Students 

rue mstiuctcd in detailed history taking Each student is allot cd 
a ceitain number of cases at a time which hclshe studies in dcuil 
and presents the findings before the group which are fully dis- 
cussed from the etiological, diagnostic, prognosticand therapeutic 
nomts of view under Ihc guidance of [he psychiatrist. Often one 
subject fiom the whole field of psychiatry is taken up and ills- 
cussed by the group (Two hours per week during first term; 
(MP) 

5 Qrgaiuiatwn and Adnuniitration of Medical and Psychiatric Social 
Work 

Concept, scope and uses of medical social work , growth of 
medical work in India and abroad , medical social work as an 
integrative activity in hospital practice , medical social work and 
public relations of the hospital , organisation of medical social 
service in a hospitalorclmicwith special reference to administra- 
tive set up, physical set up nature of referrals, disposal of case 
load and office management, functions of a medical social 
worker m hospitals clinics, sanatoria, departments of health and 
welfare , participation of medical , social worker jn teaching of 
social and environmental factors in medicine concept, scope and 
uses of psychiatric social work, growth of psychiatric social 
work in India and abroad , functions of a psychiatric soc al 
wotkerm a hospital for mental diseases, psychiatric and mental 
hygiene dime and child guidance dime, psychiatric social 
worker’s participation in psychodrama, therapeutic commu- 
nity, therapeutic social club, day hospital, etc. psychiatric 
social worker in mental hygiene education , participation of 
psychiatric social worker in teaching of social and environ- 
mental factors in psychiatry, psychiatric social worker in 
programmes for the mentally deficient , generic and specific 
aspects of social work m medical and psychiatric setting , use of 
volunteers in medical and psychiatric settings , team work and 
muludiscip iaary approach in medical and psychiatric social 
work practice, personnel for medical and psychiatric social 
work , their training and equ.pment , staff dev clopment woS- 
mes in medical and psychiatric social work departments, modern 
concept of supervision as an educative and admimSwe 
process medical and psychiatric social worker as an exeSmc 

second tarn) (.MP) reiauonsHip (Two houisper weckdunng 

6 Medical and Psychiatric 5«,al Wo,k Sem.nar 
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Ih»^„„P rough F°, u ? discussions on topics like psycbodrama, 
cIubs f “ r meI1,al patients, community treat- 
mailb various diseases, etc, or on problems like admission 
„ ™ rCS f ,£ QS P ltals ,?nd clinics, building up commumly 
resources for the menially and the physically handicapped, 
students are enabled to have a sound grasp of the various pro- 
ofems in the nefa The seiniDar gives an opportunity to students 
to prepare carefully material drawn from their field work and 
class work experience and present to the group for analysis and 
evaluative discussions (One hour per week during first and two 
hours per week during second terms) (Mp) 

7. Social Case Work 111 


History of psychoanalytic movement , common features of 
psychoanalytic schools, theories of Freud, Adler, Horney 
Fromm, Sullivan, Rank and Rogers , child analysis with special 
reference to Anna Freud and Melanie Klein , application of 
psychoanalytic theories m therapeutic work, casework as a form 
of psychotherapy , diagnostic and functional schools of social 
casework , use of social casework principles and approach in 
admims’ration, social research and supervision , use of supervi- 
sion m learning casework skills , supervisor supervisee relation- 
ship in the development of professional self , professional self of 
a social caseworker and its implications in Indian context ; 
personality of a social caseworker , personality and equipment 
of a casework supervisor , clinically oriented social casework in 
child guidance, family counselling, marriage guidance and marriage 
counselling , social casework with cases of character disorder, 
psychoneurosis and psychosis, etc , place of social casework in 
social work practice in India , direction of future trends in social 
casework practice m India Select case records are studied 
Approximately 15 hours are devoted to case discussions (One 
hour per week during first and two hours per week during second 
terms) (MP) 


8 Preventive Medical and Psychiatric Social Work 

Modern concept of prevention in medicine and levels of preven- 
tion like health promotion, specific protection, early diagnosis 
and prompt treatment, disability limitation and rehabilitation , 
concepts of social medicine and specialised medicine , epidemio- 
logy and its uses , medical social worker and epidemiology , 
pollution and purification of water, air and ventilation , problems 
of health in developing countries , objectives or family planning , 
socio psychological and cultural implications of family planning , 
measures of conception control and treatment of sterility , rela- 
tionship of mental hygiene to social work , mental hygiene in 
schools and colleges , mental hygiene aspects of marriage , 
mental hygiene m business and industry, medical and psychiatric 
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social worker in health education , preventive health services in 
te dl fi , !? en r a L he , a L th ' erv ' IC ? sm Ind,a ■ significant legislation in 
r^ m n £ llT f | eallh w‘' s ' Le 5 er A Act (1898), Suppression of 
? n ,n 0m s enand G ’' ls Act (1956), Indian Lunacy 
terms) 9 (MP) etC ° De h ° Ur per " eek durm 8 first and second 

4. Social Research 
I. Social Research 

^^SSSS.S^lSJLS i , 'F 

uons and Jotnmunuy hfe DonuSon'' ?„T pS - s , oaal “««»■ 

problems Research Lelhod P h,«on“? d^c„ni, CO ' OSy - S0C ‘^ 

experimental, the case-studv and de scnpm e , statistical, 

obsenauon. inte^ qSSau. SL Ba 3 C "Uniques - 
measures. The role of projectile teit, , dlCes i s,atls,,cal 
Sociometnc melhods Objeclmty rehab, |„J , i ,al , s “ rve ys 
social research (One hour per w e/lf ty « nd valldlt y >n 
terms) (SR) r per * eek dunn S first and second 

2 Statistics 

or dam, graphic repre- 
bivanate frequency tables calculatiiSf^r 1 0ta fu S ’ un *vanate and 
me mean , calculation of hither 7™ “(““taaetic and geome- 
ungrouped daia , calculation of fron l Srouped and 

dispersion, elements of mofibifij modc • measures of 
distributions— Normal, Binomial pL’J ? mmon Probability 
association , concent of reorder * Foissoo, etc , measures of 

tables rank S? a,ra ”, 

exact te>ts , uses off, V 1 , F element* St r ’ s ? a11 sample and 
he sv hat why and how of imp’ltnl SSo°of “ 1 S ', s of vana t>ce, 
in survejs , comparison ofsamplinlaSli So/ methods 

ling errors in a sun ey, different m-thn^ nS r US melbod $ , samp- 

random, stratified and sv sterna ur ra " tfaods , of sampling-sirnDte 
alternative sampling methods problem* 65 cIl0o ' in 2 among 
planning and execution stages diff-rem a surve y at thf 

terns' (SR) ° bours P« *«k dunug firSt JSlSJSJf 

3 Soeul Sun,e, s and 0 ffi tla l Sutu|icj 

fo'p^ent'o'nbV^uJ^y'^^r^socm^urvey^bi^tory^^^^^ 
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Survey through Lynds’ Middletown to the present day surveys 
including current surveys in India , the role of surveys in present 
day social work , planning stage , specification of the purpose , 
definition of the population , nature of information to be collecteu, 
research design , sample design , pilot surveys , administrative 
organisation, design of questionnaire, training of investigators , 
supervision of field work, methods of handling data , critical 
analysis and interpretation , preparation of report , types of 
social surveys pattern survey , variability survey , locality, 
topical and community surveys , rural, urban and ecological 
surveys , appraisal of social surveys conducted in India and 
abroad , special discussions of Indian {industrial, urban and 
rural surveys including the National Sample Survey .surveys, 
of the Project Evaluation Organisation , surveys of Bombay, 
Delhi, Calcutta Madras , major surveys carried out by various 
academic institutions under the sponsorship of the Government 
of India Official statistics-The course deals with Indian 
census and government statistics, both with respect to source 
ancfcontent Together with their most important uses m socal 
survevs and the study of social problems Students are 
required to get first hand acquaintance with statistical pubhra 
tions, statistical series and index numbers municipal i 

Union Government, State Governments and leading municipal! 
tics, relevant for social work and social s “ rv ®>?A ni aSuychc 
significance of time senes, secular trend, 5c us“nal and cyclic 
fluctuations, forecasting sequence, objects and l aMods or eons 
tructine index numbers, cost of living index numbers, lamiiy 
budgets, measurements of national income, in erpre s(aUsticg 
population statistics, census of India, elemen <• 0 ffl cia l 

and life tables, methods of u°“P ll ' n f S n 5 n :1 d nd 50 s u 0 r c C , e a servta 

statistics on health, education, labour, food and social service^, 

historical development of Indian Govemro of the United 
survey of the most important official pu , ,,1 Nations as 
Kingdom and the United plates and I the 
far as acquaintance with them a mm . , organisation of 
of some of the Indian Government statistics , orga ^ ^ 
the most important ^d'an Government agen research 

workws^fTwo^ours'pcr^cck during 11 fusfand second terms) 

Overview*of salientVwUiresofsocial work ud^jJ^^ce) 


rvievv of salient features or s c u in iportance, scope 

uou and principles of 50 J“|, ° k s Jfal work , general types of 
and limitations of i? us of existing research methods 

research in social work, conspectus of s | cial wor k research 
and procedures *>"8 “ ifi “ P f schools of social work 
projects , roles and responsibilities work research , 

bnt 0 Uen7s r miocSfwork 0 rereareh B in India , critical review 
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of social work research studies 111 „!■"?“ ?wtRi'“ d tT ' V ° 
hours per week during first and second terms) 15 KJ 

5 Supervision, Administration and Execution 
Basic philosophy m supervision and administration , organisa- 
tion. functions and administration of a research council . 
research committee, basic principles m the organisation oi a 
research department , sectional lay out including laboratory ana 
machine room, editing section, demonstration room, exhibition 
room , co ordination and supervision of sectional assignments, 
equipment and apparatus office management, recording and 
documentation, purchasing and stores management , planning 
the organisation, budget personnel and administrative require- 
ment of a social survey , field staff and office staff , necessary 
qualifications , training to be given to field and office staff ; 
supervision of their work organisation of supervision , dele- 
gation of duties , accounting for the budget , organisational 
problems in the contact between the social survey unit and the 
organisation within which it works on the one hand, 'and the 
sponsor of the survey on the other hand , publications and their 
distribution , public relations , co-ordination with other research 
agencies , local bodies and Stale Governments (One hour per 
week during first and second terms) (SR) 


6 Study of Attitudes and Group Behaviour 

Altitudes and behaviour , characteristics of attitudes , formation 

of attitudes , change of attitudes , measurement of attitudes , 

Thurstone, Likert and Bogardus scale , assessing public opinion , 

group behaviour , methods of studying group behaviour , 

scciometry (One hour per week during first and second terms) 

(SR) 

5 Urban and Rural Community Development 


I Municipal Administration 

Growth of cities and urbanisation in India , history and general 
development of local self government in urban areas in India 

structure of municipal government , forms of municipal govern- 
ment in India , municipal council , organisation and powers , 
executive in municipal government , functions of urban local 
bodies . municipal administration , organisation of departments 
and their functions , municipal personnel administration, recruit- 
ment conditions of seryiceand trade unionism, municipal finance, 
sources of revenue and municipal exenditure , State control over 
urban local bodies methods and problems (One hour per 
week during first and second terms) (CD) P 

2 Urban and Rural Sociology 

Scope of rural and urban sociology , relation to general socio- 
logy , folk and peasant societies , types of villages m £d,a , the 
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physical structure , system of land tenure , the Indian village as 
a community , family and kinship m the Indian village , caste, 
class and occupation m the Iodian village , traditional village , 
organisation and the panchayat , leadership in Indian villages , 
the creative utilisation of leisure , industrialisation, urbanisation 
and the rural society the city in history , the ancient and medi 
eval Indian uty , urbanization in modern India , demographic 
and occupational aspects , ecological patterns of cities , city- 
hinterland relationships m India , urbanization and economic 
development , local government in Indian towns and cities , 
urbanization and social institutions , marriage family education 
and recreation , urbanization and problems of social defence , 
housing and slums m Indian urban areas , urban community 
development in India modern approaches to town planning in 
metropolitan areas (One hour per week during first and second 
terms) (CD) 

3 Seminar on Community Organisation 

The philosophy, concepts and principles of community organi- 
sation as a basic method and process in social work arediscussed 
and developed through the use of case material and records of 
current field work practice and papers prepared by the students, 
(One hour per week during first and second terms) (CD) 

4 Urban Community Development 

Growth of cit es , urbanisation technology and cultural change 
types of communities m urban areas , heterogeneous nature of 
urban communities , urban communitydevehpment its need and 
origin , slums, slum clearance and slum improvement approach- 
es to urban community development , agency for urban commu 
nity development , Ahmedabad, Calcutta and Delhi Projects , 
structure, personnel inter agency co operation and community 
planning problems of citizen participation , social action and 
community development , community welfare council its struc 
ture and function , mobilising community resources , training of 
community development workers professional and volunteers , 
methods of training , supervision of staff and volunteers, public 
relations , community development in rjew housing projects 
(One hour per week during first and second terms) {CD) 

5 Rural Community Development 

Community development m Asian and African countries , early 
experiments m community development , community develop- 
ment in India , its background and origin , National Extension 
Services , concepts and principles of community development , 
community development administrative structure , block admi 
mstratioa , roles of Block Development Officer and other project 
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personnel , democratic decentralisation , proernmmcs orajmmu- 
mtv development , agriculture, village industries, co operation, 
sound education , Central Social Welfare Bo =' d . a , n l‘^'' C SS 
extension protects , rccentlrends in community development Wlln 
special reference to people’s participation , rl^ocralio deantra 
lvsation , training for community development at various levels 
(One hour per week during first and second terms) tt-U) 


6 Panchayati P*aj 

Background of Panchayati R.3] in Indi3 , Assam Panchayat Act. 
1948 , Directive Principles of State Policy in the Constitution 
1950, Community Development Movement 1952, Central Social 
Welfare Board and Community Development 1953 . Balwantrai 
Mehta Report on Democratic Decentralisation 1956 , Changing 
Concepts m Rural Development , Roles of Social Education and 
Panchayats Panchayati Raj l-gislation in different States since 
1957 , three tier organisation of Panchayati Raj and us working, 
recent trends m Community Development and Panchayati Raj , 
personnel and their training for Panchayati Raj Students study 
State Panchayat legislation and prepare assignments on special 
aspects of Panchayati Raj A general survey of local self- 
government wsinuuons in UK and other European countries 
is also included in the course to provide a comparative perspec- 
tive (One hour per week during first and second terms) (CD) 


7 Social Education 

Modern concept and objectives of social education , historical 
background in India, UK, USA, USSR, Scandinavian 
countries and in Asia , social education and co operative move- 
ment , UNESCO and fundamental education , psychological 
foundations of learning , adult abilities and motivations , social 
and psychological characteristics influencing the learning of 
adults , education for citizenship for social participation and for 
sex, marriage and family fife , worker’s education , social educa- 
tion m prisons , problem solving approach , methods of social 
education , symposium, panel discussion, forum, role playing 
etc , review of different audio-visual aids, adult literacy methods, 
review of materials used in teaching, reading and writing , litera- 
ture for new literates , library service , criteria for selection of 
reading material in relation to users’ social, cultural and educa- 
tional background , community centres , training of social edu- 
cation workers , social education and community development ; 
social education programmes for women and youths in rural and 
(CD) 0 3rCaS i0ne h ° Ur Per WEek dunQ S first and second terms). 

8 Rural Economy and Co operation 

Rural Economy— definition and scope , rural transition m India 
pattern of Indian rural economy, rural economic development 
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during the Plans , economics of agriculture , technical problems , 
irrigation, soil conservation , manures, fertilisers and plant 
breeding , problems of organisation and management , land 
problem , abolition of intermediary tenures , reduction of rents, 
security of tenure , ownership rights , ceiling on agricultural 
holdings , operating units , Bhoodan and Gramdan , agricul- 
tural reorganisation , farm management , land legislation , 
methods of cultivation , rural unemployment and underemploy- 
ment , utilisation of rural manpower , rural works projects , 
rural industries , cottage and village industries , agricultural 
workers , special problems of regions Co operation— Meaning 
and scope , origin , economic and social basis of the co operative 
movement , principles of co operation , co operative mstitution , 
its distinctive features and working rules , classification of the 
co operative societies , uses of co operation in India , its rela 
tionsmp to socialism and democracy , history of co operative 
movement in India , its characteristic features , co-operative law 
(acts, rules and bye laws) , agricultural and non agricultural 
societies , credit ana non-credit societies , single and multi pur- 
pose societies , central societies and unions , co operative 
management and administration , democratic control and policy 
making , co operative capital and accounting , role of the 
Reserve Bank in co operative movement , role of the State (One 
hour per week during first and second terms) (CD) 

2. Social Case Work II 

Two hours per week during first term) (MP) 

Detailed Social Work course has been given to furnish an 
idea about what is being taught in Indiau universities m this 
discipline 



Chapter XX VI 1 
CRIMINOLOGY 


Criminology is the science of crime This discipline has not 
been included in Ihe survey in Part I of this book, but WJ 

doing so in this part and a feiv words in explanation ot tms step 
would not be out of place 

Dr Radha KamalMukerjee states, “The unity of the social 
sciences comprises a common core of meanings, and values based 
on an interchange and coordination of the fundamental notions 
and methods of the various social studies dealing with man, his 
behaviour and culture” 1 It is on this basis that psychology has 
been dealt with m the second part, as one of the disciplines of 
social sciences On the same principle, we shall be justified in 
including criminology as falling within the jurisdiction of this 
book Another consideration which weighed with us hi including 
teaching of criminology in Indian universities is that in December 
1954, the general conference of UNESCO at its eighth session 
decided to include surveys on criminology It would be relevant 
to deal with it because it is being taught in Indian universities— 
as a branch of study under sociology, psychology, social work etc 
which disciplines we have included in this report 

Crime has been diagnosed in not a few cases as a mental 
disease Kleptomania has acquired quite a ‘status’ due to its 
association with a number of persons of status Even in cases 
where crimes have not their origin in psycho-neurotic disorders, 
functional psychotic disorders or in mental aberration, it is 
very frequently the result of social maladjustment and frustra- 
tion brought about by living condmons— such as want and 
poverty, social injustice, racial prejudices, communal tensions, 
group rivalry, political subjugation or inequality, administrative 
autocracy, beauratic misbehaviour, inequitable distribution and 
overpen alising statutes At times, it is the result of lethargic 
implementation or no implementation at all of promises made 
or assurances given or grievances piling upon grievances which 
arc not only not redressed but allowed to accumulate to alarm- 
ingly massive proportions till they burst with a terrific blast All 
these factors which lead to crimes— related to economic and 
politico} background, social conditions or to psychological com- 
plexes, arc the subject matter of teaching criminology and it 
forms an integral part of sociology, social work and psychology 
The various universities of India do notfollowa uniform pattern 
B A Degree 

For the B A degree there is no separate paper on criminology. 

subjects f| C ,° M mpl" ]K ‘ ,s lou,:hcd u " dcr soms "><= 
I A N,» S«r „y of Sic, Santa. published by Asu Pubt, shins House 
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(1) In the Gujarat University in philosophy Paper~II, social 
and political philosophy are included, so also social pathology 
and social therapy, conflict, crime, etc. 

(2) For B A. part II examination of ‘social work’, the Lucknow 
University includes in its syllabus -problems of the pre-delin- 
quency phase in India : juvenile vagrancy, juvenile truancy and 
problems of juvenile misbehaviour etc 

As stated above criminology is included in some universi- 
ties under psychology or social-psychology, in others under 
sociology, social work etc. 


F 9 r the M A. degree, criminology constitutes one of the 
papers m sociology in several universities. For example; 

0) dgra Paper VII If is one of the optional papers under 
sociology. See pages 532, 535, 536 under sociology. 

(u) Rajasthan — Criminology is included m paper VIII ol sociology. 


(in) In Patna University, in M A. in sociology, group D partains 
to criminology. There are two papers in this group ,* paper V— 
social pathology and penology and paper VI— criminological and 
correctional research. 


The following books are recommended for papers V and VI 
1. Principles of Criminology — E. W. SmherJand- 2. Criminal 
Jn > esugatwn —Han Grass, 3. The Crime Problem— N.C. ReckJes, 
4. Crime Investigation — Paul L. Kirt. 5 New Horizons in Crimino- 
logy— H E. Bannes and N K Tietel. 6. Crime and the Ccnunu- 
tuty— Tance, B 7. The Roots of Crime— Sir Nowood East. 8. 
Crime, Cause and Conditions— Hans Von Hertic. 9. Criminology — 
Voltmer. 10. Criminology— Dudyche. 11. Scientific Evidence— 
Mitebal. 12. Harris's Criminal Law—'H A. Painey. 13. Crimi- 
nology— Taft. 14. Practice and Theory of Probation and Parole— 
Dressier David. 15. Probation and Criminal Justice— Bilveck, S. 
16 Criminal Procedure Code — Ratan Lai. 17. Contemporary 
Correction— Tappan, P.W. 18 Source Book on Probation , Parole 
and Pardon— C harles L. Newman, 19. Society and Criminal— 
Sethna 20. Criminology— T ah Donald, R. 21. Sociology of 
Deuant Behaviour -Marshall B. Clmnard 22. 'Delinquent Boys' 
The Culture of the Gang— Albert K. Cohen 23. Criminology— 
Caldwell, R G. 


Criminology under “ Social Work" (M.A ) 

Agra — In Social Work for (3/. A.) 

Crime and delinquency is included in PaperVpart (A). rnpart(B) 
are included “Crime and jail reforms". The books recommen- 
ded for study are (1) Criminology and Penology by Gillen 
(2) Principles of Criminology by Sutherland. 

2. Lucknow University includes in Paper I for Master of social 
work part I, the following syllabus : conceptions of delinquency 
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and crime ; problems of the pre dejmquency phases of juyemles* 
the juvenile delinquent , the adolescent offender ; the so.io- 
economic background of adult offence etc. 

In M A part II course for Master of social work this uni- 
versity prescribes the entire paper VIII to criminology, peno ogy 
and juvenile delinquency The complete syllabus as well as 
books recommended for study have been given below. 


Paper Vlll— Criminology, Penology and Junvemle Delinquency 
Perspective and Methods in Criminology , Development of 
Criminological Thought , Theories of Crime , Ethiological 
Factors in Delinquency and Crime Social Defence 

The Evolution of Punishment, Development of Penological 
Thought, The Prison System. Origin and Devclopmentof Prisons 
m India, Probation and Preventive Measures of Crime, The 
Prison Community, Modern Correctional Programmes 

The Pre delinquency Phase The Changing Conception of 
Delinquency The Modern Conception of Delinquency, Social 
Defence ana Juvenile Delinquency, Correctional Institutions and 
Practices Rcbabiltation 


Books recommended 


I Reckless Criminal Behauour. 2 Barnes and Teeters . iVeiv 
Horizons in Criminology 3 Sutherland Principles of Crimino- 
logy (selected chapters) 4 Lemert Social Pathology (selected 
chapters) 5 Tanncnbaum Crime and Community, 6 Elliot 
and Merrill Social Disorganisation (selected chnptcrs) 7 Gillin : 
Criminology. 8 Fox Modern English Prison (selected chapters) 

9 Report of the Indian Jail Committee 1946 10 Report of 
the U P Jail Reforms Committee, 1946 11 Healey and 
Bronncr A aw Lights on Delinquency and us Treatment 12 
Glucck Unrai riling Juie title Delinquency 13 Taft .Criminology 
14 Tappan Juicmle Delinquency 15 Tappan Modern Cor - 
reel tonal Institutions 16 Shetb, H Juicmle Delinquency m 
Indian Setting 

Criminology under Labour and Social Welfare 
There is an M A degree in “Labour and Social Welfare” at 
Patna university. Jn group A, paper V pertains to ‘social patho- 
logy and planning’ 

It includes 

(c) crime -definition of crime-crime and social organi- 
sation-early theories of causes of crime-effects and remedies. 

OO beggary— definition— types— causes— extent— effects and re- 


Jlr I n .Z dcfill . U,0,,— 1 a,ure of Prostitution— ca uses— 
cxtcni-enects— the patrons of prostitution, the persistence of 
organised prostitution in the face of controlled efforts, remedies 
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Crumnology under Psychology — 

In Gujarat University, for M A degree in Psychology-one of 
the optional groups is that of criminology The course consists 
or four papers on criminology — 

1 Psychology of crime and delmq uency , 

2 Advanced abnormal psychology , 

3. Psychology of personality, 

4. Dissertation in the area of psychology of crime and delin- 
quency 

Particulars of teaching psychology of crime and delinquency 
are given below — ' 

Paper XIV: Psychology of Crime and Delinquency 

What psychology means for study of crime Approaches to 
criminal psychology man as free agent, hedonism, the Positive 
School, Criminal Man, crime and aDatomy, evolution of criminal 
Psychology, psychiatric and sociological views, legal frame work, 
trends in correction, treatment and the public and vested interest 
Development of criminal predispositions nature of crime, speci- 
fic or general causation, multi factor approach pre-dispositions, 
attitudes, feelings Culture, home and family in relation to 
delinquency and crime Social institutions and crime Movies, 
radio, television, comic books, other literature and crime Neigh- 
bourhood, occupations and crime Urbanization economic and 
technological factors and deviant behaviour Conflicts in 
marital and family roles Gauging criminal disposition, delin- 
quency, reliability, validity, base-rate, psychological measures , 
inventories, MMPI, tests, Glueck prediction tables Juvenile 
delinquency the gang, other groups neurotic types, mixed pat- 
terns Psychology in juvenile court in treatment and other 
institutions Crime in relation to sex age, behaviour systems 
and personality traits Murderers Career crimimals. Psycho- 
pathic (sociopathic) personalities Current practices in correction, 
new aevelopments, the youthful offender. The drug addict, 
alcohol, offender, treatment The sex offender, treatment. 
Parole. Release after imprisonment Rebuilding and rehabilitat- 
ing the offender Group approaches to social reintegration 
Prevention of crime Trends and future objectives Legal 
psychology law making interpretation, the court room, testi- 
mony. forensic psychiatry, spheres and characteristic of law 
Trial in criminal and civil cases the prosecutor, the proceedings, 
the jury, the examination , the evidence, the arguments the evalu- 
ation, the witnesses, the cross examination settlements tactics* 
Psychology of juries, of judges Criminal responsibility and psy- 
chiatry Psychology of lie detection 
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Part II also there are four papers Paper V is social 

For Papers Viand VII students have to choose any rim of the 

following#— 


(a) industrial psychology, 

(b) psychology of personality, 

(c) mental measurement, 

(i) social pathology, 

(e) principles of guidance and counselling, 

(/) special study 

Candidates are required to choose a special problem for (/) 
above on which they carry on intensive experimental work or 
fieldwork for atleast one year under the guidance of a teacher 
The marks are distributed as follows — 


On the work— 80 marks, viva voce— 20 marks 
Here criminology comes under { d) This paper deals with 
U) The Problem and field of social pathology 

(2) (a) socialdisorgamsation-commumty disorganisation— family 
disorganisation -individual disorganisation, (b) concept of socio- 
pathic deviauon, sociopathic individuation 

(3) heredity and environment ,(o) intellectual deficiency and 
emotional defectives, tb) family tension, types of families, homes 
and parents fc) schools, communities and other social factors 

(4) deviations and deviants -types A Crime and criminal— 
juvenile and adult— causes and punishment (.Ojuvenile delinquent 
—heredity and environment, («) physical and personality condi- 
tion*, piij treatment and rehabilitation 


B Sex Offerers 

C Chronic Alcoholics and drug addicts 
D Prostitutes 
E Suicide 

F Social destitute- unemployed industrial workers and others 

(5) (a) court atmosphere, (b> prison, (c) parole, (d\ probation, 
(e) reformatory school * 


The following books are prescribed for this paper — 

' So “' Pa thology - La m c ft 2 Social Disorganisation-Ell, ot 
Mernl 3 Educational Psychology (chapter XXl— Giles Til, ii 

Cballmao Me. Conne 4 Criminology and Penology-Gillm S ''? 

Introduction to Sociology— Gillin and Gillin 6 Juvenile i£|,„ 
qucucy-Tappan 7 Principles of CriminoIogy-SuiKaid s' 
TheCnme Problem— RccVless and Walter 9 Social p7?li 8 

Qu*cn andGnrcncr 10 SocialPathology-Broan 11 

Delinquent— Cyril Burt. IX The Sub-uirmal Mmd-^^S 
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13 The Backward Child-Cynl Burt 14 Adolescence -Malm 
and Jamison 15 Mental Deficiency-Satnason 16 Parent Child 
Relati onship — Syraond s 

Criminology under Law 

Criminology does form a part of law of crimes Motive and 
intention are essential ingredients of an offence The motive can- 
not always be proved and it is, under certain set of circumstances, 
presumed But the intention has to be proved The course of 
law— whether spread over two years or three years, is however 
so heavy that the teaching is confined to the Acts and commenta- 
ries and the case law Some learned professors no doubt discuss 
the causes of crime but only a fringe of the various topics of 
criminology is touched because the main emphasis is on teaching 
the provisions of statutes and not the social or psychological 
factors One of the optional subjects for the LL B degree is 
Criminology and Criminal Administration Please also refer to 
LL B. and LL M courses given in chapter XVIII 

Criminology or social pathology has not acquired the status 
of a distinct discipline in the Indian universities except at Saugor 
and Madras, where postgraduate courses are provided Never- 
theless, the information collected in the preceding pages would 
show that criminology is at many places being taught— though as 
a subsidiary under another discipline Details m regard to teach- 
ing of criminology have been provided by reference to some 
universities These references are illustrative and not exhaustive 
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The UNESCO earned out an international survey 

of the main disciplines m the social sciences and published a 

series ofreports dealing with teaching of sociology, law, economics, 

Sc In December, 1954, the general conference of the UNESCO 
at its eighth session asked its secretariat to include survey on 
criminology, statistics, demography and the administrative sciences 
In 1959 60 this series was further extended to other fields of the 
social sciences and in 1961, the UNESCO brought out a hand 
book on Industrial Sociology (in the senes of the University 
Teaching of Social Sciences) by Mr J H Smith* lecturer m social 
science and administration at the London School of Economics 
and Political Science (University of London) 

Industrial sociology is comparatively speaking a new term 
But the subject is old and used to be studied and is being even 
now studied under industrial relations, labour and industrial 
relations etc In fact the study of industrial sociology is the study 
of the psychological, sociological, economic and legal aspects of 
the industrial management and organisation, workers and work- 
groups, unions and industrial relations and industry and society 
In the questionnaire issued by Mr Smith, to collect data he 
stated that for the purpose of collecting information for the hand 
book “Industrial Sociology’, it had been divided into four main 
fields of enquiry (a) management structure as a system of social 
relations, tf>) the social structure of work groups, (c) management 
union relations (including the social structure of trade unionism) , 

( d ) ihe relation between industrial and other institutions (mclud 
ing the mdustry/comraumty/ society relationship) 

It has been necessary to give the above excerpt as it would 
help us demarcate out scope of enquiry and discussion on the 
teaching of industrial sociology in our colleges 

In India, the universities, teaching social sciences cover the 
various aspects of industrial sociology m the teaching of econo- 
mics, labour or general sociology and social work The labour 
economics, the labour laws and business management courses 
variously cover the branches (referred to above)* forming the 
component parts of industrial sociology This will be clear by 
reference to the following subjects— which constitute the study of 
industrial sociology 

( fl ) social science of labour, (6) industrial society, (c) empirical 
studies of social relations in factories, hopitals, schools colleges. 
umis^eTa 0 etc^ CeS ’ anC * ottier C1VI ' organisation and in military 

J h ‘ e ,i,l nd H,' lr , la V s 9^ lo5 ?8^’ has been defined by E V Schnei- 
a, the whole fcld of social relations into which human 
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beings enter by virtue of participating in the process of industrial 
production 1 2 3 4 


Helen Gouldner defines it as “the study of social relations 
as they influence and are influenced by economic activity ” 8 
Various other eminent authorities have given their owe definitions 
into which we need not go here The main purpose is only 
to ahow that the teaching of industrial sociology comes within the 
teaching of social sciences and is covered by the curricjla of 
Indian universities 

What is industrial sociology and how it is covered by social 
sciences has been well defined by the two western celebrities as 
stated above Along with pithy definitions we shall give a picture* 
sque description— how different kinds of psychological patterns 
are found in labour, working in a unit In the words of Mr J D 
Daboo, “The whole man comes to work — the physical man with 
his strength and weaknesses, his assets and handicaps, bis well 
or malnourished body, his normally or abnormally functioning 
glands, his good eyes or poor ears, the mental man with his high 
or low level of intelligence, his fast or slow working defence 
mechanism, the emotional man— well or poorly trained in his use 
and control of anger, fear, jealousy and love , the economic man - 
poverty ridden, comfortably fed or from a home of too much 
luxury, the social man -who has not learnt the difficult art of 
getting along with himself in the presence of others, the family's 
favourite or the family’s unw.inted and the family’s rejected man , 
the working man— the hungry man, the phjsically handicapped 
—all come to work ”* 


In “Psychological Approach to Economic Problems— Psy- 
chological Aspects of Economic Activities”, Shri H C Ganguh 
has distmtly demarcated the scope as follows ‘Psychology 
seeks to stuay human behaviour ana to formulate general laws of 
such behaviour Economists deal with one specific aspect of 
human behaviour, namely, that connected with economic acti- 
vities At the risk of stating a truism, we would like to say that 
economic activities are governed not by objective economic forces 
but by such forces as they are perceived and interpreted by people 
in the light of their past experiences, present knowledge, needs 
and desires and future aspirations ” 4 

In B A , industrial sociology is not an independent paper 
but is covered by courses of study prescribed for sociology, econo- 
mics etc For example paper fl of sociology in B A or toe 
Bombay University includes— industrial labour, the industrial 


1 Sociology and Social Research, VoJ 42, No 1958, p 451 

2 Sociology by L Broom and P SeiznicL, 2ad Edition, p 5C3- 

3 Social Psychological Aspect of Labour Management by J D Daboo, p 
The Indian Journal of Labour Econo m cs, Vol V, Nos 2{3 

4 The Indian Journal of Labour Economics, Vol 5, Nos 2/3, p 142 
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uoemploymtnt, 

social security, labour, bousing, industrial peace, etc 

“Industrial sociology * constitutes one of the papers in the 
course of studies prescribed for M A in Sociology cr M A in 
Social Work* For example attention is invirted to chapters 
XXV and XXVI this book 


The Loyola College of Social Sciences is one of the educa 
iional institutions imparting instructions exclusively in social 
sciences It is at Trivandrum and prepares students for the 
Kerala University Paper VIII (b) pertains to Industrial Socio- 
logy, in the course of studies prescribed for M A in sociology 
The particulars are given below 

Nature and scope of industrial sociology— work situation- 
principles and philosophical implications of work incentive and 
material rewards for work 

Development of labour— ns evolution— industrial order- 
development of factory system— division of labour— sources of 
labour, specialization m the production 


Industrial management supervision system interests of 
management absenteeism, personnel management, merits and 
demenis-lumtations 

Industrial disputes and human relations in industry-strikes 
strains and stress between management and labourers— workers’ 
union— role of State and society m maintaining social harmony 
—tripartite system-personality of the worker 

Indian industry— nature and forms, Indian working class , 
methods of recruitment-problems of working class welfare pro- 
onTh^ 3 1 lndian tourers » legal provision and ns impact 


Mclvinj 1 Vincent New Foundations for Industrial Sociology 

Radhakamal Mukerji Indian Working Class ’ 

Moore W E Industrial Relations and the Social Order 

Coplow Sociology of Work 

Durkbeim Division of Labour in Society 

Mayer Charles Imlnslnal Relations in India 

Miller and Fiom Industrial Sociology 

Freedman G Industry Society 

of studies and* M A e rs*Ues have an independent course 
Welfare dc S ru: 15 awarded in Labour and Social 
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The industrial sociology as the two words imply is the 
?™ology petrammg to the industrial personnel particularly of 
the labour, who constitute the ‘masses’ and not the top manage- 
ment, who constitute the ‘classes’ No Indian university has 
Master s course in Industrial sociology asa separate and distinct 
discipline but the study is spread under the various co related 
disciplines or as stated earlier the teaching covers Industrial 
Sociology but the discipline is named “Labour and Social Welfare” 
and M A degree is awarded In order, however, to give a 
an idea we are giving below particulars of papers the Master of 
Labour Welfare Degree at the Gujarat University, Ahmedabad 
There are eight papers I Labour Economics and Statistics 
II Social and Industrial Psychology III Industrial Organisation 
and Finance IV Labour Movement V Labour Legislation I VI 
Labour Legislation II VII Personnel Management and Indus 
trial Relations VIII Labour Welfare Besides 100 marks are 
reserved foe Viva Voce and another 100 for practical work 

In order to furnish the details of teaching in industrial 
sociology particulars of teaching in the discipline at the Tata 
Institute of Social Sciences are given 


Management and Labour Welfare 

Descriptions of Courses ( Tala Institute of Social Sciences) 

I Sociology 

The study of sociology and its importance for social workers , 
relationship of sociology to other social sciences , types of social 
systems— sub human, human , concepts used in a sociological 
analysis of institutions , society and the individual , the process 
of socialization , the process of social control , the problem of 
deviance, some social institutions— marriage , family , religion , 
caste , education , social differentiation— regional differentia 
tion — rural, urban , the phenomenon of sub cultures— class, 
race nationality , relationship between social differentiation and 
stratification , social change— the process of urbanisation and 
bureaucratization in India, social problems 


II Psychology 

Nature and scope of psychology , methods of psychology , 
motivation , frustration and conflicts , defence mechanisms , 
emotions and emotional behaviour , perception attention 
social perception > learning— habit formation , remembering ana 
forgetting , intelligence , heredity end environment . maturation 
and development . personality-significance of <*‘ ubood ~*“g 
of development-individual in a group , leadership , P™ C 'P“* 
of propaganda , mental health-mental dlnesses psvcholopcal 
testing , problems of adolescence , problems of adullhood 
problems of ageing , psychology and social wo rl 
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III Ecoromics 

Scope and definition of economics , its relationship with social 
sciences and with social work , stages of economic development 
from hunting and fishing stage to modern factory system , eco- 
nomic and social problems created by modern economy » 
economics of underdeveloped countries , growth economics , 
nature, meaning and criteria of underdevelopment , nature of 
India’s underdevelopment , the Five-Year Plans , financial resour- 
ces , price policy , the population problem , the problems of 
rural economy , community development , industrial develop- 
ment , the labour problems , employment and unemployment ; 
co operation , allocation for social and welfare services , alter- 
native economic systems , capitalism, socialism and communism, 
Gandhiau economics 


IV Industrial and Labour Economics 

Role of industry in nations economy Industrialisation and 
economic development Mercantile economy and capitalism 
Growth of entrepreneurship and modern industry in India since 
1850 The role of the managing agency system The rise of 
Indian business communities Growth of the employers’ fede- 
rations The climate for industrial development. Industrial 
organisation and finance Concentration of control Size, 
ownership and control of firms Structure of industry Comoe- 
, mon °P ol y and imperfect competition Production costs, 
markets and prices Company finance Financing agencies 
Stock exchanges, commercial banks industrial banks and special 

WotlS'h <™si s , fiJnce SrporaK 

vestment td‘S^ 

sr d vc^'iaS , c „rr pt 

of the medium scale industries ImtiKtmi ,ndus * nes The role 
mic and problems of small scalSd“5ET“ V “ EC ° n °' 

Wdfa^ l ES,„om,c, SC a 0 a P d „f Ec °"‘T cs Science °f 

PioblamsoradeSomnnjMnnSv^'a 1 ’ to Labour Labour 
man Evoluuon or the labour orobJm dU n" 3 lsm al,d ' nduslr,a l 
ment Labour market SiZf y P ? n d £ m E T° m ' Cs . of 
teristics of the labour fnrr£ y demand aspects Charac- 
labour Labour force asa mrt ?nK m,:n i l , aod slr “ ct “™g of 
composition of the Indian P I 3™,?* P°P ulal,0I J T Extent and 
and underemplyment n-,, ...... nn^ 0Ur Unemployment 

of unemployment , tyn-s of of t lc PI°blem , theories 

Employment Service Oman, Jmn “fef F “» employment 
labour turnover Productivttv-dJfinn! 8 1 0 “* abs| mteeism and 
menu Economic Ptob.emso? ntoSS automa^f ^ 
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Economics of wages, Development of a rational wage 
system Scientific wage determination Wage theories Labour 
and the theory of value from Smith to Marx Methods of wage 
payment Wage differentials Wage regulation Wage incen- 
tives Components of earnings Wage policy for a developing 

Economics of social security, labour welfare and labour 
relations Role of trade unions in economic development 
Labour policy Gandhian approach to labour problems Labour 
problem under capitalism, socialism and communism 

V Social Case Work 

History and development of social casework method in India 
and abroad , definitions of social casework , contribuiions of 
social sciences to social casework , contributions of religion to 
social casework , contnoutions of psycho analysis to social case- 
work , inter-relations of social casework and other [methods of 
social work , concepts of case, person and problem in the 
practice of social casework, nature of blockings that affect a 
person’s problem solving efforts , methods of case study , diag- 
nostic and evaluation processes, methods of treatment, caseworker 
client relationship , concept of authority in the practice of 
social casework , interviewing in social casework , generic and 
specific aspects of social casework settings .primary and secondary 
settings for the practice of social casework , types of social case 
recording , values of social case recording for the agency, worker 
and supervisor , cultural factors and tbeir bearing on the practice 
of social casework , preventive and promotive aspects of social 
casework practice , nature of community resources in India , 
(Select case records are studied 15 hours are devoted to case 
discussions) 

VI Social Group Work 

Social group work as a method of social work , historical deve- 
lopment of group work, role of group in personality development, 
social process in groups , basic concepts of group work , 
principles and method , role of professional social worker in 
helping groups to utilise group relations , programmes and 
leadership for their development , leadership process in groups, 
characteristics of various age groups and their problems of group 
relations , programme as a tool in group work , inherent values 
of certain programme media , group work in various agency 
settings , community centres, children’s institutions, hospitals , 
administration and group work 


VII Social Research and Statistics 

Science and scientific method , scope and meaning of social 
research , its relationship with social sciences and socia 
work , social work research , its need and scope in social 
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work field , interdisciplinary approach in s0C “ ™' t 1I . rc I “ c3 rch 
planning and execution of social S'"''* 5 ’ JJ « 
proiect from sdecuon of topic to submission °f ' c P or J • 
schedule regarding research project use of the library ; 
and reference <erv ces , selection of the topic and formulation 
of the problem , preliminary research formulating, testing ano 
development of hypothesis , research design , rypes of icscarcn 
studies methods of data collection, documents anil bibiiograpniwi 
survey , observation- participant and nonparticipant, coniroueo 
and nonconttoUed .schedule, questionnaue and interview, case 

studies and life histones , projective techniques , pre testing tnc 
tools, study, processing data, editing and scrutiny, classification, 
coding tabulation and frequency distributions .report writing 
chaptensaiion, bibliography, index, documentation, footnotes, 
writing style and preparation of abstract , importance, scope 
and application of social statistics and quantification of social 
data , mathematic d background , gra phic presentation ; measures 
of central tendency , measures of dispersion , correlation , sampt 
mg and sampling errors 


VIII. Family and Child Welfare 

Changing family patterns m India— a historical review, analysis 
of family life in India— us strength and limitations, placcof child 
m relation to family, society and culture, concept of family 
organisation and disorganisation- contributing factors , problems 
of child in his own home , problems of the child deprived of 
normal home life such as destitution, dependency, beggary, etc , 
evolving concepts of family and child welfare programme— the 
children s charter of rights, family and child welfare programme 
in India a brief review of its nature scope, financial implications, 


IX labour legislation I and II and labour Case Law 
Labour Legislation I 

Introduction to Labour Legislation , survey of Labour Legislation 
smee Factories Act 188i classification of Central and State 
W^ Ur |pnKW,nn St T b m i e i nt le B tslaUon » Social Security Acts, 
v2 D * T, rade Ut ) lons and Industrial Relations Acts, 
^*^ arc t ant ? Miscellaneous legis'alion , chronological develop- 
^ U J",! a 5° UC r e § lslat,0 , n U P JO dale, judtaa) ^eiup and 
administration of mdusiual and labour judiciary , process of 
the administration of labour laws 

, „ H WS .^ n rc ' at| c s Mo social values and social policy , legisla- 

ES Sw ru «' ».P-->n 
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The following Acts are studied in detail Factory Act 1948 
and Rules , Industrial employment (Standing Orders) Act 1946 
Standing Orders, Bombay Shops and Establishment 
Act 1948 acid Rules, Employment exchanges (Compulsory Noti- 
fication of Vacancies) Act 1959, Apprentices Act 1961 and Rules 
Perspective of Social Security legislation 

Labour Legislation // 

Social Security Laws —Workmen’s Compensation Act 1923, 
Maternity Benefit Act 1961 , Employees’ State Insuiance Act 
1948 and Rules and Regulations, Employees’ Provident Funds 
Act 1952 and Scheme, Unemployment Insurance, Personal 
Injuries (Compensation Insurance) Act 1963 and Scheme and 
Rules 

Perspective of Industrial Relations legislation— Indian 
Trade Unions Act 19^.6, Industrial Disputes Act 1947 and Rules, 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act 1946 and Rules 

Wage Legislation— Payment of Wages Act 1936 and Rules, 
Payment of Bonus Act 1965 , Minimum Wages Act 1948 and 
Rules 

Welfare Legislation— Mica Mines and Coal Mines Labour 
Welfare Funds Acts (1946, 1947), Bombay Labour WelfareFund 
Act 1953 etc 

Plantation Labour Act 1951, Indian Mines Act 1952 
Dock Workers (Regulation of Employment) Act 1948, 
Motor Transport Workers Act, J961 

Current labour bills, if any, and latest amendments to 
Central and State Labour Acts 

All Acts are be studied in detail with reference to their 
rules, regulations, notifications etc 


Labour Case Law 


Principles of industrial jurisprudence, study of important judg- 
ments delivered by the Supreme Court, High Courts, Industrial 
Trmunals, Industrial Courts and Labour Courts, latest cases 
regarding. transfers, promotions, dismissals, discharges, retrench 
meat, retirement wages, allowances, gratuity, bonus, etc are 
persented and discussed 


X Introduction to Labour Problems (Orientation course) 

Industrial Evolution in India Us effects on social and political 
life evolution of the labour problem, labour problems of an 
underdeveloped economy, mam labour problems oi Indian 
industries, important characteristics of some major industries 
like cotton and jute textiles, iron and steel, coal and mines, 
plantations sugar, chemicpls, oils, pharmaceuticals, 
cement, academic disciplines for study of labour problems 
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(industrial economics labour economics, udwlmd soc, °' 0 ®' 
industrial psychology, labour legislation and labour statisii 
functional "fields in labour (labour welfare, 'ndustra clations 
and personnel management), inter-disciplinary and inter lu 
tional approach to labour problems 


XI Psychiatric Information 

Child — Emotional needs of the child, need for security, growth 
and development, recognition, response, companionship oi 
parents, play and concrete parental ideals, parent child relation 
ship parental overprotcction, rejection, dominance and sub- 
misstveness, attacking and withdrawing types of disorders 
stealing lying truancy, aggressiveness, bullying, teasing, dcstruc- 
tiveness sex offences, shyness sensitiveness, scclusiveness, day- 
dreaming, absentmindedness nervousness, night terrors sleep 
talking and sleep walking, habit problems— stammering, fidget- 
ing, bedwetting thumb sucking, nail biting, excessive mastur- 
bation mental deficiency juvenile psychoses , child guidance 
movement, child guidance dimes, roles of psychiatrist, pediatrist, 
psychologist and psychiatric social worker 
Adult— Brief review of the history of psychiatry , causes of mental 
illness, the role of anxiety, various manifestations of mental 
illness , symptoms course and treatment of different illnesses, 
psychoses schizophrenia manic-depressive psychosis, organic 
psychosis, etc , difference between psychosis and psychoneurosis , 
clinical features of various types of psychoneourosis, psychoso- 
matic disorders psychopathic personality, drug addiction, brief 
summary of different lines of treatment , psychotherapy , phy- 
sical therapies, brain operations occupational therapy , role of 
social worker m the study and treatment of psychiatric dis- 
orders 


XII labour Research and Statistics (including Labour Research Labo- 
ratory) 


Labour Literature (Indian and foreign). Labour Research 
in India— its history, prospects and problems , preconditions for 
active research, agencies conducting labour research, research 
in herns of employment, wages and productivity, welfare and 
industrial research, case studies in industrial relations priorities 
in labour research , methodological aspects of labour research, 
research and planning, industry studies, research m business 
administration, market research, management research, pro 
duction management research, problem areas m industry 
some important Indian and foreign labour surveys. ’ 

Labour statistics, general wage census, wage statistics 
census of manufacturing returns, national sample 
labour force statistics , employment and unemployment 
productivity studies, stattslical indicators m f>L 
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budgets, consumer pr.ce 

and trade d.sputes, measures to improve labour si ^ 

Labour Research Labora'ory P ^de : pa f tlc ,pation in 

either through assignments or throug ass g ur Research 

research schemes, in co operation witn me 
Centre of the Institute 

XIII Labour Administration and Social Security . 

Organisation and administration of the Cfidm Iabour , 
Offices , machinery for the f 7/?^, e “ e d n ‘ °', s , ra i,on , labour policy 

autonomous and sem. 
autonomons bodies in the la ou d soc , a i assistance and 

Concepts and scope of social security, forelgn countries 

social insurance . h ' 5t I 0 I r >' r ? f Sards . provisions renting to 
and m India, the I LO ny benefits employees State 

workmen s compem *?"T lav offan y d retrenchment compensa 


scneme , 
welfare work 

XIV Personnel Management t , rsonDe l Management modern 
Concept, definition and ««« °[ t al part of management move- 
trends* in p ,« son v ne ' ^ n Sn,nPersonneI Management 

menl, social work orientation. n f , lonal setup role of 

Industrial orgamsat rB i tt sal onal structure hue and 

I^&urM*"** 8 ** 

importance . Fvaluation, its methods an “ dern 

Job Analysis and Job Evalua^^ $ignlfi ncc m modern 
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Different types of \va£e incentives-Halscy, Rowan, Gantt, 
Emerson etc 

Non financial incentives and their important inretamnient 
of personnel , rctamment as a basic function of a progressive 
Personnel policy , its responsibilities 

Problems of discipline and supervision on the slioplloor , 
grievances and their settlement , Stslline supervision and its 
responsibilities in Personnel Management , disciplinary proccca 
ings in industry , social work orientation in first line supervision , 
supervisory training m social work methods and their scope 

Appraisal and merit rating , their significance for Personnel 
functions, c g , Promotion, Transfer, Training etc Criteria lor 
promotion , merit vs seniority promotion policies of dillercni 
organisations 

Communication and consultation machinery Working of 
communication systems , their value in Personnel Administra- 
tion , statutory and non statutory consultative machinery in 
industry. 

Personnel records and statistics and their uses , retirement 
procedures and benefits Exit interview , post retirement 
responsibilities for housing and health of employees 

Current trends in Personnel Management m India, emphasis 
on manpower planning and development , Personnel Management 
m relation to Labour Policy 
XV Personnel and Industrial Psychology 
Meaning and scope of Personnel and Industrial Psychology , job 
and worker analysis— its uses, sources of information and 
techniques , job and worker specification , recruitment— sources 
of available labour , the selection procedure , use of information 
blanks , interviewing— common pitfalls of interview, board 
interview, effective interviewing , use of psychological tests in 
industry— types ot tests, essentials of a ‘good' psychological lest, 
development of testing programme in industry induction — 

implications of induction, training in industry-determining 
training needs, psychological principles of training, evaluating 
training programmes , merit rating- methods of merit rating, 
Xntntln!! 1 r , a, J og c Programme, psychological implications 

£va ^ uat, pn— its methods, psychological 
l «SmirS% 0 ii?onf^i ntl0tt ’ boredom and monotony — 

— ^ V,at i ,0n of fatI S ue , accidents m industry 
safety proEramme” dEV ' lo P»8 safety alUtudM, launching 

motogy-concepts, kinds of inter- 
s'Sraaron and dinSnrf^? lry ’ sc ' cl °melry , factors in worker 
irrdtBtry? StSSS ’® n *9W“ s ° r frustration in 
mdus,r,atcUn.c,sJp^^ 
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morale in industry— indicators of high and low morale, assess- 
ment of morale, implications of morale for management , 
leadership in industry— functions of leaders, effective leadership 
behaviour, leadership framing , communication m industry— its 
importance media of communication, principles of effective 
communication 


Functions of industrial psychologist 
XVI Industrial Relations and Trade Unions 


Industry and its relations to society, concept and scope of 
industrial relations Objectives of labour ana management , 
changing patterns of industrial relations in India , development 
of relations from status to contract 


Industrial relations at factory level , role of standing orders 
and the problems in their administration , grievances and their 
settlement , model grievance procedure , problems of indiscipline 
on the shopfloor and disciplinary proceedings in industry , 
domestic enquiry 

Joint consultation at plant level— works committees and 
other joint committees their role in industrial relations , 
employees’ association with management , worker s participation 
in management joint management councils 

Industrial disputes in Indian industries , causes and effects 
of industrial conflict , strikes and lockouts strike as a labour 
weapon settlement of disputes by negotiations conciliation, 
arbitration and adjudication , industrial disputes legislation in 
India and abroad non legal machinery for settlement of disputes, 
collective bargaining and collective agreements 

I L O and its influence on Labour relations, Indian Labour 
Conference and its impact on industrial relations , tripartite 
labour machinery and labour policy in India , changing trends 
in industrial relations since Independence from courts to codes, 
codes of conduct and discipline , industrial truce resolutions 

State and industrial relations in India , public sector and its 
industrial relations , evaluation and implementation machinery 
at the Centre and in the States , future of labour management 
relations and Person nel/Labour Officer s role in labour manage 
ment co operation 


Labour movement and trade union movement as the result 
of modern industrialisation process, the various phases of these 
movements , their relationship with political movement and the 
co operation movement , important characteristics of the labour 
movement on certain foreign countries like UK, USA, 
Germany, Sweden and USSR , international labour move 
menls /the ILO, WFTU and the ICFTU , labour 
movement in developing economics , labour movement in men a 
since 1875 , its role in early labour legislation, origin ami growm 
of Indian trade union moveni'Qt , purpose and functions oi 
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trade unions social responsibilities of trade unions , methods of 
trade unions , structure and administration , finance ana 
membership, federations ofunions, union management relations, 
relations with works assistances and with labour officers, role of 
unions in wage determination, industrial relations, labour welfare 
and productivity , the recognition problem , closed shop, open 
shop and check off system , role of unions m economic develop- 
ment and national policies Trade union administration as 
business management , role of public opinion in trade union 
activities— strikes, demonstrations, etc 


XVII Labour Welfare 

Historical perspective , changing concepts oflabour, management 
and welfare , concepts, scope, philosophies and principles of 
labour welfare , development of labour welfare in India , 
Gandhian approach to labour welfare , modern approach to 
labour welfare Origin of labour officer, welfare officer and 
personnel officer, plant lay out , house keeping , working con- 
ditions in Ihe factory. Safety-administration, safety committees, 
programmes, accidents— causes prevention, statistics and 
records , industrial health— industrial hygiene, occupational 
P rcV£nllon . canteen organisation and 
??,d ? J3d ™ ’ C ", chc organisation and admmist anon , 
non? 1 3?hnr 2??r, ,s co °l’ c,al,vcs in industrial orgamsa- 
woiker? h r<tu3?n amenilies-recreational, educational etc , 
manaumeni hdniK m3t! t! a h ° us "ig-admimstralion and 

Labour S ? a ” a ^"‘ a " d <™ da untons 
of uetrare centres— programmefand 0151 ! 1 ? 1100 and or S a nisation 

by ihc Board P ro g r aromes and welfare activities conducted 


XVIII 


Soctal Work in Industrial Settings 


r ceilings 

of socml woikwIriclory.tttablShm ‘"t J ? duslnal settings, scope 
institutions of industrial Sr«!jSS cnt * ho s . mg 2 nd community 
Industry , special problems such S f! ,OI u ’ lasks of soc,al WOf k m 
indisc'phnc, grievances acc,d™.« a « absenteeism, indebtedness, 

elc -rolc of 

work processes in factory and a! ™ mn "™iy organisation , croup 
ror Fam,,y 
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counselling for individual and family problems, referrals to other 
agencies , liaison with outside social welfare and other related 
agencies 

Recent development in industrial social work , social work 
practice in E S I Scheme including ESI Hospital , counselling 
m Employment Exchanges , Employment of physically handi- 
capped , rehabilitation of the disabled and emotionally ill 
employees 

Future of social work in industrial settings m India 
XIX Principles and Practices of Management 

Emergence of Management as a distinct factor of production, 
evolution of management thought from early times- Contribu- 
tions of the Army, the Roman Catholic Church and of Taylor, 
Gilbreths, Gantt, Follet, Mayo, Roethhsberger, C Benard and 
others 


Nature of management an art, a science, a profession, 
management as the decision making process, case studies 

Fundamental elements of management process planning— 
objectives— general and specific, types of plans, responsibility 
for plans 

Organising principles of organisation— Scaler principles, 
principle of departmentation, unity of command, span of control, 
principles of simpl city principles of continuity, and Stability- 
Organisation charts— internal organisation -nature of authority 
in business— types of authority- the line the staff and the 
function! authority, causes of conflicts and reconciliation Case 
studies 

Directing giving orders—attitude of subordinates towards 
orders skill m giving orders— techniques for simplification of 
orders Case studies 


Co ordinating and Controlling need for co ordination 
and control essential steps in establishing the control process 
Case studies 


Motivating motives behind work — physical psychological 
and social needs of employees , methods to satisfy these needs , 
adequate monetary rewards— job enlargement, participation 
social organisation Case studies 

Management Training skills necessary fora manager- 
decision making, communicating, leading human reiationssxiJJs, 
techniques for developing managerial skills case discussion , 
discussion leading — role-playing, management games 


XX Industrial Management and Administration 

The industrial organisation the boardof directnrs ihemanaging 

director, the executive committee , the functions ol (He 
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top management, the company secretary— his duties and responsi- 
bilities , the Companies Act 1956 

Plant management plan organisation— general manager, 
production manager, personnel manager, quality control manager 
industrial engineer maintenance engineer, stores controller, 
cost accountant, security officer , specific functions of each— the 
nature of their authority— their inter relations— conflicts and 
co ordination 

Materials management responsibility of the purchase 
manager, purchase policies and procedures , inventory control , 
organisation and control of stores , relations with production 
and inspection departments 

Marketing management production oriented management 
in the past , present trend towards market orientation functions 
of maiketing management , sales organisation and management, 
market and motivation research , advertising and sales promo 
tinn , economics and ethics of advertising 

Management of research importance of research and 
development , organisation and cost of research , problem of 
control of scientists and technologists, manpower and career 
planning and development , O and M in Management Research 
Financial management the role of the accountant— control 
through budgeting , relation between the accountant and the 
departmental heads , elementary accountancy with special 
reference to balance sheets, book keeping 

Office management functions of the office inward, 
outward, correspondence, dispatch , Filing and Records 

Public relations relations with customers, dealers and 
distributors employees, general public and government and its 
agencies Tools of public relations , why public relations and 
what public relations can and cannot achieve 


XXI Personnel Training and Development 

Personnel training and development as a postwar concept 
"istry , its origin and objectives , role of personnel develop- 
ol weutbe context of personnel management , organisation of 
by the Bcand training in industry for different categories and 
XVIII St soni ? el personnel development in relation to national 
~ ’mployment and educational system , State and 

Concept amndustnes , private industrial organisations and their 
tP. C, » a woaes > Professional associations and institutions and 
l® j tl,l J tl0ns <- courses in Britain, trade unions and training 
Industry spece in U K , TWI concept of training for suner* 
mdisciphne, gJ , concept of staff college m industrt 
social woric in losition and methods of work , Administrative 
Industrial i Henley and Hyderabad , “Adjustment to 
work processes m'f Youth Clubs in Britain , role of you h 
for Family planm und vocational guidance , group process as 
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a medium of leadership training , syndicates, seminars, case 
studies, sociodrama, role playing, panel discussions, project 
assignments, etc , group discussion as a training technique , its 
nature, scope and uses for personnel development , audiovisual 
aids m training , leadership development in industry current 
practices and trends of personnel development in Indian industry, 
application and adaptation of modern concjpts , training 
programmes of industrial organisations in India, Central Labour 
Institute , professional training organisations and management 
consultancy services , personnel development and its future 
possibilities in India 
Industrial Sociology 

Industrialisation and society Division of Labour and specializa- 
tion Cultural factors affecting work, labour supply and 
recruitment Automation and its consequences for human 
relations in industry 

The Indian labour force Social background of workers and 
management Occupational distribution and mobility 

Social relations within industry Types of human relations 
Structures of organizations Behaviour systems Bureaucratic 
organization in mdustry/working groups and work Informal 
association in forma) settings Management as leadership 

Nature of work in modern society Incentives, rewards and 
frustrations in work settings 

Structure of trade unions Trade union democracy Trade 
union leadership Attitudes of workers to trade unions and 
union leadership 



Chapter XXIX 
ANTHROPOLOGY 


The first part of the book deals with teaching of social anthro- 
pology by two eminent authors Dr G S Ghuryc and Dr D N 
Majumdar both learned and eminent authontiesin their subjects 
Dr D N Majumdar is unfortunately no more Dr Ghuryc 
has dealt with tbe teaching of sociology, social psychology and 
social anthropology— all the three together, in one chapter, be- 
cause they are allied and th re are common inter-disciplinary 
areas Dr Majumdar has dealt with <ocial anthropology, ex- 
clusively 

Social anthropology is one of the branches of anthropology 
and a wider term like anthropology or cultural anthropology 
(with which we are more concerned as a branch of discipline 
affecting the social behaviour) would be broader in ns scope to 
cover the various facets of teaching in this discipline According 
to Morns E Opler of Cornell University, * Cultural anthropology 
is the study of those aspects of human bchauour which can be best 
accounted for by tradition, learning, and intention rather than by innate 
or biologically mherite I qualities Edward B Tylor in his w6rk 
Primitive Culture defines 'culture' as ‘ that complex whole which 
includes knowledge, belief, art, morals law, cut tom and any other 
capabilities and habits acquired by man as a member of society ’ We 
shall therefore deal in this chapter with the teaching of cultural 
anthropology and with social anthropology as a branch of cultu- 
ral anthropology Due to Dr Majumdar’s association with 

?„li'i C S'n"’A Un ' V HS^ (sl , art “ ,gas . a lcclurcr Aching anlhro- 
pology to B A and M A classcsm I92S 29 and rising gradually 
to occupying the exalted post of the Vice chancellor of that 
University), the teaching of anthropology there has received 
quite good attention and although anthropology including social 
anthropology is being taught at a number of colleges constituting 
the various universities or alii hated to them welremdtned for 
the above reason to give details of teaching an the I Snow 
University which would convey fairly elaborate idea about what 
is being taught in the subject in the Indian universities 

ANTHROPOLOGY 

BA Parti 

^4Vi&?$il tonc Archaeology 

c* * 'history and its relation with other science* 
The rf°, pe of Pnpatificition with sp*cial referenc* in 
epoch—' stri S e M 0d i a 2 d ®? ciaI Age, Study of the Palaeo 
(lllus,rat = J w,th fi " d,ogs 

Ur °Pe), fadiat. 
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Books recommended 

Burkitt Old Stone Age Burkitt Our Early Ancestors Leakey 
Adam" Ancestor s Oakley Man the Tool Maker Piggott, Sjuar 
Prehistoric India Wheeler, RE Mortimer Early India ana 
Pakistan Majumdar D N and Gopala Sar f n ^ ^? J f 

Hindi) Notes and Queries on Anthropology (selected chapters) 

Paper II-Ethnography and Material Culture of Indian i Tribes 
Geographical, linguistic e jh n,c a . n ^ v C nf U KHASA 8 ORAON, 

“fturerftnbes.n Ink Food procurement (gathenag, hun- 
trng, fishing, herding, shifting and settled cultivation) 

Clothing and Adornment 
Dwellings 

Fire making techniques 

Books recommended 

Elwin J h % Abori lj na l*. ' £ n t) Ur The ^AcLbau Fuchs The Origin 
*Notes and Queries on Amhropology 

DetafisarT^ppSbylhe Department Material Culture and 
Prehistory Tools 
B A Part II 

ri,mn s r;a=7s^,— 

f c°So!:: s k™?uu7^ 

Study of the following based on data from trrn._ , r,„„ and 


Stems ci ”!" 4 

andMa8,c 


Totemism 

Caste m India 


Books recommended „ r Anthropology Mathur, Vidyarlhl 

Anthropology Dube Manat » 
of Man and His Culture 
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The relationship of man with Primates, With special refer- 
ence to anthropoid selected fossil (monkeys) apes Selected 
human fossil types , Australopithecus, Pithecanthropus, Sinan- 
thropus, Heidelberg, Neanderthal, Ctomagnon Concept ot 
race Principal criteria of Ethnic Differentiation , Classification 
and distribution of the three major Races of the world Racial 
classification of India Elementary Human Genetics 
Books recommended 

Howells Mankind in the Making Conchia Human Genetics 
Majutndar Races and Cultures of India Maibur, Vtdyarlht and 
Singh Manav Shastra k Rooprekha (in Hindi) Soma Cole Races 
of Man Handbook of Evolution British Museum History of 
Primates 

Paper III— Practical 
(Somatometry and Somatoscopy) 

Details are supplied by the Department 
B A Hons (first Year) 

In addition to the three papers of the B A Part I course, candi- 
dates are required to offer the following special paper 
Monograph 
Books recommended 

Majumdar Caste and Communication in an Indian Village 
B A Hons (Second Year) 

In addition to the three papers of the BAll course, candidates 

are required to offer the following special paper 

Practicals 

Somatometry, Somatoscopy and Craniometry 
Details are supplied by the department 
B A. Hons (Third Year) 

In addition to the/ie papers of M A part-I course, candidates 
are required offer the following special paper 
Paper VI— Primitive Economy 
Books recommended 


I Herskovils Economic Anthropology 2 Thurnwald Econo. 
m,coofPrvnU,<e Com m om"es 1 Firtb Pmsmoe Polynesian Fee 
"and 4 F,nh Pn Economcs °f ,he Maori of New Zea. 


H A. Part I 

Paper I— Physical Ahthropology 
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Definition and scope , Historical development Man’s place in 
tue animal kingdom with special reference to his relationship 
with Primates , Fossil monkeys and Fossil man 

Principles of genetics , ‘race’ , criteria of ethnic differenna- 
tion , Racial history of the world , Racial classification and 
racial history of India 

Books recommended 

Hoolon Up from the Ape Ashley Montagu Physical Anthropo- 
logy Coon Races of the World Boule and Vallois Fossil Men 
Comas Manual of Physical Anthropology Le Gros Clark Fossil 
Evidence for Human Evolution Peter, B Hamond (ed ) Physical 
Anthropology and Archaeology Collin Elements of Genetics 

Paper II— Social Anthropology 

Definition and Scope Dimensions and Perspectives , Compara 
tive Study of Social Economic, Political and Religious Organi- 
zations and institutions in primitive societies 
Books recommended 

Keesing Cultural Anthropology Evans Pritchard Social Anthro- 
pology Firth Elements of Social Organization Redcliffe Brown 
Structure and Function in Primitive Society Redcliffe Brown 
Method in Social Anthropology Eg gan (ed ) Social Anthropology 
of North American Indians. Murdock Social Structure 


Paper III— Prehistoric Archaeology 

Definition and scope. Geological Eras wnh special reference to 
Cenozoic epoch , Stratigraphy , Methods of Dating 

Palaeolithic, Mesolithic and Neolithic cultures of Europe, 
India and Africa Harappa culture and Megaliths 
Books recommended 

Burkitt Our Early Ancestors Burkitt Old Stone Age Leakey 
Adam s Ancestors M Cathcart Borer Mankind in the Making 
Wheeler Indian Valley Civilization Piggot Prehistoric India 
Zeuner Dating the Fast Sankalia Tool Making Techniques 
Zeuner Pleistocene Period 


Paper IV— Practical 

1 Genealogies, Interview guides. Schedules and questionnaires. 

Case Studies , Attitude scales 

2 Material Culture. Tools and techniques related to food pro- 
curement, fire making , Transport, Clothing and Personal 


adornment 

3 Prehistotic tools of stone and bone 
Paper V— Practical 
I Somafometryand Somatoscopy 
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2. Craniometry 

3 Osteology and osteometry of long bones 
H A Part II 

Group A- Advanced Social Anthropology 
Paper I -Theories of Culture and Society 

(а) Anthropological theories of the concept, origin, growth and 
change of culture 'Morgan Tylor, Elhot-Smith, Boas, 
R\s«s Kr ocher, Malwwmfcu Benedict Mead* Kluckhohn 
and Linton) 

(б) Anthropological theories of the concept, origin, growth and 
change of society (Durkheim, Rivers, Radcliffe Brown, 
Evans Pritchard, Nadel, Fortes. Leach, Levie Strauss, Red- 
field) 

.Books recommended 

Lowie History of Ethnological Theory Radcliffe Brown Andaman 
Islanders Tylor Primtine Culture Benedict Patterns of Culture 
Linton Culture Background of Personality Kroeber (ed ) : Anthro- 
pology Today Coser and Rosenberg (cd.) Sociological Theory 
Radcliffe Brown Method in Social Anthropology Nadel Theory 
of Social Structure Nadel Foundations of Social Anthropology . 
Rcdfield Little Community. 

Paper II— People and Societies m India 
Prehistoric Proiohistoric, Historic and Ethnic Background 
Society in Contemporary India— Tribal and Rural Family and 
Marriage, Inheritance of Property, Communal Organization, 
Religious Beliefs and Practices 

Social Change in India Growth of cities and industries, 

Social Legislation, Culture Contacts 

Books recommended • 

Mayer Caste and Kinship in Central India Gordan, D H Pre- 
historic Background of Indian Culture Hutton Caste in India 
Ghurye Caste and Occupation in India Majumdar * Races and 
Cultures of India Marriot fed ) Village India Dube India i 
Changjrg Villages Aiyappan and Bahrain am Society in India 
Singer (cd ) Traditional India. Kapadia Family and Marriage in 
India Vidjarthi (cd ) Aspects of Religion m India. Epstein 
Economic Dec clop /rent and Social Change in South India 

Paper III (a)— Material CuUure and Museum Methods 
I Con paratisc study of the material culture of primitive people* 
in respect of food procurmcnt, cloibing and adornment, housing 
and transport and fire making techniques J 

2, Museum Methods 
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Books recommended 

Forde Habitat, Economy and SocMy. Smgcr led ) 

bS The plater J existence of Mon Notes 
and Queries on Anthropolopy 

Paper III (&)— Applied Anthropology and Commumty Develop 
Nate Indtcope of Applted 

Anthropological knowkdgein the fi ldot developed 

S and'trtbal a£"S SS2%%& USA.UK, Afrtca 

and ^Community Deve.optnent m Indta , .t. phdosophy, h, story, 
programme and achievements 

Books recommended Anthropology Today 

Kluckhohn Mirror for Man Kroeber^ec O J m Technological 
(selected chapters) ?P‘ c f „ j nD l ie d Arthropology Dube India s 
Change Mair i.j s P Cultural Patterns and Technological 

Changing Villages Mead (ed ) culture 

Changes 


Monographs The Argonauts of the I Ves- 

uJ u m™°i a— <>f Buma Kluck ' 

hohn TheNa\aho 
Paner TV — Practicals 

1 1 and Sociometnc Models 
Paper V'-Vna Voce 

Group B — Advanced Ph, steal An.hrep.logf 

paper I-Human Evolut, °“ aral , vc an alooy of the Pr.males , 

gjj-ayssBhSsr 
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Paper II— Variations m Man 

Genetic Ratio, Medical Genetics , Genetics applied to poputa- 
lions, laces and species Heredity and Environments , Eugenics 
Methods of studying variation 
Books recommended 

Curt Stern Principles of Human Genetics Neel and Schull 
Human Heredity Dun and Dobzhansky Heredity, Race and 
Society Osborn Preface to Eugenics C C Li Population Gene- 
tics D S Falconer Quantitative Genetics 
Paper 111 (a )— Applied Physical Anthropology and Medical An- 
thropology 

(а) Applied Anthropometry 

(б) Applied Serology 

(c) Forensic Science 

(d) Palaeo pathology, History of Medicine 


Or 

Paper III (a)— Peoples and Societies of India (Same as Paper II 
m Group A) 

Or 


Thesis 

Paper IV— Practical* 

(a) Dermatoglyphics 
\b) Serology 

(c) Osteometry 

(d) Hair sectioning 

Paper V— Kiva Voce (including a field report) 

Group C — Prehistoric Archaeology 
Paper I— Early Man’s Environment* 

Geochronology , Methods of relative and absolute dating and 
their applications to Prehistory definition of the Pleistocene , 
Plio Pleistocene boundary, theories of the causeofquaternary Ice 
Age, mammalian life during the Pleistocene , Principles of Pleis- 
tocene stratigraphy , Glacial inter glacial and Pluvial mterpluvial 
cycles and their relation Formation of Latente and its signi- 
ficance with special reference to Indian conditions 


Books recommended 

Zeuner The Pleistocene Period Dating the Past Leakey Adam's 
Ancestors Flint Gfacial Geology and the Pleistocene Epoch Wright 
The Quaternary Ice Age Zeuner Prehistory m India Kroeber 
fe? ) ^i' opol j 8y Q J i y (selected chapters) Osborne Men 
of the Old Stone Age Sahm Man in Evolution 
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Paper II— Human Evolution 
(Same as Paper I in Group A) 

Paper III -Prehistory in India and East Asia ^ 

Pleistocene climate fl^‘,“S S 0 f n th e I p d alaeo1ithic of India and 
Southern Asia , a detailed stu y [ma j ava am ] China, 

its comparison with the Pa ' aeo1 '' age cultures of India, megaliths 
mesolithic neolithic and Bronze age cuu 
and their distributions in India 

Books recont nended , Slone Age 

Zeuner Prehistory in India , Ice Age m India and 

in Gujarat De Terra et al Studies on w Moy * us Research 
the Associated Human Cultures De Terra ana ^ wW the f relll s. 
on Early Man in Burma Sa " kal ^,/r' rl jv Early Man (selected 
tone Archaeology of Gujarat MacCurdy 
chapters) Ferguson Stone Monuments a in 
Paper IV-Field work on a prehistoric site and a report 

Thu" Je observe that cultural ‘pan of rt^Soms 

SSe^Kr fTruvide for - 3^^ o'f studies 
,n Social Anthropology and ^^ particulars or teaching for 
we are giving in the next ^Scribed by Gujarat Viadya 
MA in Social Anlhropology presence 
Peeth 
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An tropology can be divided into three sectors (0 physical 10 *) 
cultural and (im) social Physical anthropology forms the base 
for the study of culture but in the latter the primary emphasis is 
not on the physiological aspect but on the cultural one ihe 
Government of India has been carrying on anthropological survey 
of India ‘ The All India Anthropological survey” Project started 
in 1960 .proposed to undertake 12 measurements and several 
anthropological observations on the bodies of at least 6 O 1 OOO indi- 
viduals Upto 1965 about 36 003 individuals had been measured 
in various States Another project ' the All India cramometi ic 
survey was undertaken by this Survey to exannneand investigate 
the metric and non metric characteristic* on the skulls of various 
ethnic types of India that are deposited in the museums and 
medical colleges throughout India Longitudinal growth study 
with X ray photographs, genetic study, the excavation of human 
skeletons etc form the subject matter of physical anthropology 
All this is to assist the study of the culture as it has developed 
through ihe a*es The various topics to be studied m this dis- 
cipline may be summarised as follows 

Anthropology- physical, cultural and social— definition of 
culture— descriptive historical normative psychological struc- 
tural and genitive The nature of the culture— social heritage- 
components artifects goods, technical processes ideas, habits, 
values— language transmission of culture— institutions— basic 
imperatives- instrumental or derived imperatives - family — 
marriage courtship— magic and myths— religion— art, savagery 
and barbarism— rise of civilisation etc Most of the<e topics are 
included in social anthropology So it is really difficult to isolate 
the threads of social anthropology interwoven with those of 
cultura 1 anthropology In tact, the cultural and the social sides 
are like the concave and the convex surfaces of the same object 
or we may say that the social anthropology is a branch of cultural 
anthropology— which is wider in scope and application There- 
fore, the teaching of social anthropology is included in cultural 
anthropology We are giving below the course of study prescrib- 
ed Ey Guyim V'dya^c.b. Cos M A •.?, swwiA ‘lat'&ivpvwgj 
M ft m Social Anthropology 
(2 Year M A Degree Course) 

There are 9 papers (eight papers and one dissertation) as per 
details given below 

I Advanced Sociological Theories 

II Social Anthropology 
III (A) Tribal Welfare 

(0) Tribal Dialect and Folklore 
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IV Indian Rural Social Institutions 

V Research Methods 

VI Tribal Economy 

VII Ethnology. 

VIII Monograph Studies 

(1) Bhils of Gujarat. 

,2) We, the Tikopia 

(3) Dhebar Commission Report Area 

IX. Dissertation-based on eld » Total marks 900 

One hundred marks in each of the above P 

Paper I Advanced Sociological The0 ”“ h ds 0 f sociology, 
A P Fundamentals 1 meaning »d cuB»» 3 

2 heredity and environment. "d n 

social grouping and social stra social structure, 6 

B. Advanced theories “ sociaUhought, 
social control, 7 social change 

Paper II Social Anthropology On ,hrooology , and applied 

1 Meaning, scope and rnethods^o ^ ^ pim 1 1 1 !. ur-religio^aw, 
Sr^SStt^-^SS^SKS -a personality. 
Pcper 7/f C Tribal Welfare ^Tribal Dialect and Folklore 

' me b as U >i) 


3SSwsSSi3iSS«»* a 


socio-economic ^‘” r ’ u and Elw.n 
^Tribal Dialect and 

1 what is lanSnage ; ^ P n of languages ®£, d d otect» in 6=" era '’ 
v — f0,k, ° 

(ml Bh.li Garasi Ins i, lotions 

papcrIV mdianRura Socm 

1 Ethnic and linguistics™ P 
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2. Rural social organisation 

( 1 ) habitat environ and type of settlements, (2) social stratihcn- 
tion (i) origin of caste. (if) feature of caste, («0 caste throupjl 
the ages (i») caste in modern India, (i) emergence of class, U) 
social institutions (0 family, mirnage and kinship, (['> caste 
councils, Jajtmni system, (ui) religion ifi) magic and witchcrall, 
\b) animism, (c) seels and Hinduism 
3 Changing rural scene 


(0 internal and external forces of change, (»/) community deve- 
lopment programme and co operative movement, (ih) urbaniza- 
tion and industrialization, (iv) Panchayati raj, (v) caste and class- 
oriented leadership, («■») sanskntization and westernization- 


4 Rural Problems 

(0 casteism groupism and factionalism, (//) untochabdity, (»0 
landless labour, (i») unemployment and indebtedness, (») illiteracy. 
Paper V-Social Research Methods 

A Nature of scientific research— problems of concept building 
explication— 

Major steps in scientific research-selections and formulation 
of research problem -hypothesis— research design-explora- 
tory -escnptive-diagnostic -experimental— 

B Social surveys- nature evolution and planning the survey- 
sampling techniques— basic idc3, types of sample design, size 
of sample— different methods of sampling— simple random, 
stratified, multistage, area sampling, cluster sampling, 
purposive sampling table of random numbers -principles of 
choosing among alternative sampling methods- techniques 
of interpenetrating samples— large scale sample surveys— pro- 
blems of measurement— reliability, validity, precision 
Data collection— Tools and Techniques— (a) use of documents— 
statistical and personal documents, (6) observational methods, 
(e) content analysis, (d) questionnaires— schedules, (e) socio 
metric method, (/) scaling techniques— rating, (g) interview, {h) 
panel study, (i) case studies 

Processing the data— editing, coding, tabulating, analysis and 
interpretation of data— preparation of report 
C Bearing of theory and empirical research oo each other. 

D Statistics for social research. 

Paper VI— Tribal Economy 
1 Primitive Economic Organisation ' 

A General (i) nature and characteristics, (u) mam stages of 
economic development, (w) classification, (i») economic me- 
chanism \a) division of labour, (b) production, distribution 
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economic behaviour , P 

B Comparative study of primitive econom.cs of mam tribes of 
the world 

2 Tribal Economy in India . 

A General (.) forest-agnculture based economy. 

cultivation , dependence °“ f J[ ia D d ho'dmgs, (o-) 

cultivation , quality and q«an . fajrs and f estl 
importance of weekly and genera • ( W j rU ral and 

vals, (v) barter, cash economy and mnrkeung 1 , leeuve 
cottage crafts and industries (»") cooperauve 
nature of economic behaviour 

B Comparative study of tribal economies of mam tribes 
India 

3 Problems of Tribal Economy m India oxnloitation 

( 1 ) Forest economy dependence and * s P la and money lenders , 
of the trtbals in forest areas by contn n lbe government , de 
conflict with the forest ° i 0 f forest policy , develop- 

cline and growth of forests, reappr v 

ing forest villages and forest based shifting cultivation, 

(u) Agricultural economy Geograp uneconomic holdings, 

old and traditional methods of cultivation un irII gauon, 

land rights, landless labour, problem ot^ ^ J|||leracy 
unemployment and indebtedness > . g „ ra mme , improved 

animal hmbandry .spread of eo operali P 8 od£ _ pastures 

methods of agriculture and improvemeui 
and grassland , . 

(i») culture conflict , assimilation, accu u , economic 
4 ' Five year plans, development ^STulture contact, 
reconstruction ^pact of technological develop- 

urbanization, industrialization, iu y 

ment 

Paper VII-Ethnology 

I. Ethnic Groups of India ,, C ial classifications 

(1) Population and distribution , m , gr ntions , advent of 

Mamtha tl ^) ^ilses ^^solatfon'andexdusion ofsome 

groups of inaia, v • 
ethnic groups 

2 Primitive Way of Life t 

1) Social and economic aspec 
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Cultural aspects («) habitat, (/<) art and archi lecture, crafts 
indmS es^Oii) dances, songs, fables, </v) religion magic, 
witchcraft," oimism, impact of H.ndmsm, Christianity and other 
religious movements, (v} primitive law and regulation. 

3 Culture contact and culture conflict , isolation and accultura- 
tion , assimilation and integration , urbanization and industria- 
lization , Hinduism and Christianity 


Paper Vlll-Monogiaph Studies 

Bhils of Gujarat Comprehcnsi\c study of all the published 
literature. 

2 Tikopia A Study of a Pobnesian tribe from two books * 
t») We, ihe Tikopia and (n) Social Change, in Tikopia, written 
by Prof Raymond Firth 

3 Report of the Scheduled Areas and Scheduled Tribes Com- 
mission (Chairman of the Commission Shn U N. Dhebar), 1961 


Paper IX- Dissertation— Master Essay 

A dissertation known as Master Essay, based on Geld work in a 
tribal area 

The Gujarat Vidyapith is quite a different type of institution 
-as compared with the universities of Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras. Delhi, Lucknow, Allahabad, etc The course of studies 
prescribed by the Gujarat Vidyapith has been provided to show a 
different structure and pattern from that of say the Lucknow 
University The universities generally teach cultural and social 
anthropology -as at Lucknow 


Social and Cultural Anthropology 

A committee appointed by the U G C surveyed the syllabi of 
about 21 universities and found that the universities as specified 
below included teaching of cultural and general anthropology as 
well as that of social anthropology m their courses of studies for 
sociology 


1. Social anthropology is one of the compulsory papers in B A* 
in sociology in Nagpur, Osmama and Rajasiban 

2 Cultural anthropology is one of the compulsory papers in 
B A in sociology in Bombay and Poona 

3 General anthropology is one of the compulsory papers for 
B A in sociology in Patna 

4. Social and cultural general, anthropology is one of the com- 
pulsory pap.rs for B A (Hons ) m sociology m Bhagalpur, 
Bombay Gujarat, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmama, Patna, S N DT. 
Women’s and S.V Vidyapeeth 

5 Social and cultural anthropology is one of the compulsory 
papers for M A in sociology in Andhra, Nagpur, Osmama and 
Rajasthan Applied anthropology is one of the compulsory 
papers for M A in sociology in Osmama University 
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Chapter XXXI 
ECONOMICS 


Economics is one of the most important social sciences taught 
in India It is one of the popular subjects offered as one of the 
optional subjects for BA The number of students who offer 
economics for their M A degree is also substantial and is 
steadily rising But what attaches greater importance to econo- 
mics is that it is one of the mother disciplines out of which have 
been born sociology, statistics, industrial sociology, demography, 
social anthropology, commerce business administration, etc , 
as distinct disciplines The writer of these lines takes his mind 
back to the twenties of this century when in his B A- classes, he 
studied all these subjects as branches of economics, and even 
today, though several of these disciplines have acquired a dis- 
tmct status of their own the subject matter is so interwoven 
that a knowledge of these disciplines remains an essential integral 
part of the study of economics This science has been taking long 
strides and its study is expanding at a much accelerated pace 
than many other disciplines 

In the first part of this book Dr C N Vakil has dealt with 
the various aspects of teaching of economics in detail , in fact 
he has dealt with it so exhaustively that more than one-fourth 
of the entire Best part covers economics alone Jn the second 
part, we are primarily dealing with the progress during the 
eleven years 1956 67 In case of many disciplines where the 
information was meagre in the first part, we have supplemented 
in the second part The detailed syllabus prescribed for a disci- 
pline may appear redundant to teachers and students connected 
with the same, for they are all too familiar with waat is being 
taught m Indian universities, but as stated earlier one of the 
objects of this survey is to acquaint our readers abroad with the 
cootenls of each discipline. Obviously it is not possible to deal 
With each individual university— in regard to each of the disci- 
plines So as far as possible detailed syllabus of one university 
has been given— in each chapter In case of history— we have 
stated— what the Madras University is teaching Obviously 
the syllabus there has a bias for those parts of history which 
are of morelocal interest So, also in the social anthropology 
course, the Gujarat Vidyapeeih prescribes certain courses con- 
nected with tribes in Gujarat Others prescribe speaal study 
of oroblemsm or near their own areas This is but natural— 
Whether we call it industrial sociology or labour welfare or by 
anv other name* the course of studies must prescribe for study 
of the labour laws of the State, the university is situate in or 
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connected with Barring this speciality— one or more papers 
catering more to local interest and utility— the pattern of course 
of studies, if not identical is similar in most of the universities 
So though to our Indian readers, there would be little of in- 
terest, in the syllabus of a subject, it would be of interest to 
our foreign readers— who would be able to look up in this one 
volume alone what is being taught in the Indian universities 
-in each discipline With this end in view, we are giving in this 
chapter the details of syllabus prescribed by the Bombay Uni- 
versity for M A in economics Before we do so, we shall briefy 
touch the course of studies prescribed for B A 


Two Year Degree Course 

It wou d however be more appropriate— to pinpoint the change, 
deviation or progress during the 1956 66 period— by reference 
to the course of studies prescribed for teaching in 1956 and 
comparing it with that prescribed for 1966 but that would 
cover too much space Professor Vakil has given the course of 
studies prescribed for B A and we shall only indicate change in 
the number of papers The course for M A has not been pro- 
vided in part I of this volume and we are giving the same here 
Generally three subjects are offered in B A.— English (com- 
pulsory) and two other subjects Some of the universities have 
abolished English as a compulsory subject and allow any three 
subjects, but students offering three subjects, English not being 
one of these, have to appear in a paper or two papers in English 
(general) to give a test of their general ability in the English 
language The marks awarded in general English are not added 
to the marks obtained m other three subjects, for purposes of 
grading or division, but the B A degree is not conferred unless 
the student takes the general English examination and is dec- 
lared successful in it * 

But at the Bombay university it is a little different There 
is an examination for the degree of B A (general) and an exami- 
nation for ihe degree of B A (special) The schemes for the B A 
general and special courses are as follows 


B A* (General) 

1-EnEtish (compulsory) two papers of three hours and one 
hundred marks each, one of which includes composition 
Four other voluntary subjects with two papers in each ofthrrp 
hours, and one hundred marks each must be sdected from the 
following groups (A) to (K) provided that ihe caSate chooses 
hrs subjects from at feast three groups and prov.ded further ?hat 


♦The poti non in regard lo English is in a fluid «,,, 
woh ertamty as to what ihc shape of th^ to Sm^ouid ^ 8 ^ 150 
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the candidate who takes (F ) (■'■) shall take F (.) and the candi 
dntp whr* talcM J Cv") shall takeJ 0) but not F(»v) In other words, 
identical subjects occurring under two separate groups cannot 
be offered bv candidates as two separate subjects Tne groups 
are (A) language, (B) philosophy, (C) Psychology, (D) b«story,(E) 
Ancient Indian Culture, (F, Economics, t Gt Sociology, (H) 
Anthropology, (I) Politics (J) Mathematics 

The group (F) economics formerly had five papers, (i)piinci 

pies of economics, ( 11 ) economic history, <i») .on'but’the 
statistical methods, and, (*) society and social evo ution, out me 
university has revised the above only last year aad now provides 
for only three papers, 0), and (o’) 

BA (Special) , The scheme for B A (speaaljisas follows ( ) 
Pnoiich rnmnulsorv Two papers as in B A (general), (2) lour 
o E th 8 ervoluma P ry sheets, with two 

problems (special) in economics had to 

Every candidate for the B A tspecia^ receQ ,i y revised ,hc 
offer (0 and (w) But J* it,) In) and a paper on problems 
course and it now comprises (•)» \ )» v 
of Indian economic development 

Three years’ degree course 

In most of the “ n * ver5l ' 1 .“ ifvers UK^TJfMhe old system of 
But in Bombay and se , v ““ “°.f ter matriculation) and then B A 
Intermediate (2 years * Togive detailed ideaof the three- 
two years’ course still continues 1 Jj* 1C , subjects taught 

years, course for BA students in economic, There are , b ree 

at the Delhi University are t being given 
papers, each carrying 100 marks 

Paper I Economic Orga motion Qf an economy _ F unc- 

1 What an economy is—Cemra p 

Honing of the price mec ^ T u cpr0{ j uc uve process— Factors 

2 The essentials n ?|-i— ■ The social products andsocial 

mcome—The flo^o^moncy— National income and economic 

fEs of differences in productivity and standards ofhviug- 

Inequahtyof meomes ^ s , r|lctljre _ Thc r0 „is of special- 

wanon— Pattern of internauonal trade modcrn corpo „ U on 

— Fundamentals of the SSf aystem-The economic ro.e 
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the government— Different forms of planned economies com- 
mumst, socialist and mixed economies 

nelson (P A ) Economics An Introductory Analysis (6th 
EdSon Chapters 2 to 6, 10, 15), 2 Broun (A J > Introduction to 

Ihe World Economy. 3 Hicks (J R) ™* So '' al ^T'pLipIcs 
I ntroductory Analysis, (Chs 1-10, and 16) 4 Lewis (A) PnnetPM 
of Economic Planning, (Chs 1 and 2) 5 Benham{F) Economics 

(6ih Edition) Ch 4 
Paper II Economic Theory 

1 Theory of price Price formation— Theory of consumption 
and demand -Costs- Equilibrium of the firm under perfect and 
imperfect competition— A general view of the distribution ot 
income determination of rent, interest, wages and profits. 

2 Theory of income and employment . Theory of income deter- 
mination— Prices and Money— unemployment 

3 Theory of development, with reference to underdeveloped 
economies The vicious circle of poverty— Theory of balanced 
growth— Size of market and the inducement to invest— Under- 
employment and the saving potential— The demonstration effects 
on consumption— Foreign capital in relation to economic deve- 
lopment 

Books 

1 Samuelson, (PA) Economics An Introductory Anal) sis (6th 
Edition, Chs 11, 12, 14, 19. 21-23, 36) 2 Nurkse (R ) Problems 
of Capital Formation in Underdeveloped Economies Chs. 1-3, 4 (Sec- 
tions 1 and 2 only). 3 Benham (F ) Economics (6th Edition). 
Chs 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 23, 25 29. 

Paper III Problems of the Indian Economy 

1. Structure of the economy Growth and density of population 
—Urbanization— Working force— Occupational distribution— 
National income and its industry wise distribution— The crop pat- 
tern in agriculture -Irrigation and fertihzers-Prmcipal factory 
industries- Cottage and small scale industries— Foreign trade 

2. Economic organization . Size and distribution of holdings m 
agriculture— Land tenures- Organization of credit and marketing 
in agriculture— Agriculture labour -Industrial policy— Finance of 
industry-The managing agency system— Private and public 
enterprise in Indian industry 

3 Problems of price and employment Price movements and 
terms of trade between the agricultural and industrial sectors of 
the economy- Wages m agriculture and Industry-Employment 
of manpower inagricuIturc-Pattem of urban employment. 

4 Problems of development : Objectives of plannmg-The rate 
and pattern of investment in the Five Year Pians-The problem 
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of foodgrams— Landreforms—PaUern^oniKiustna^evdopmerit 
tT^e^^^alanee^^ay^nts— Finaricmg °f tlle I7|VC Ycar plans 
Seized readings „„ ,„ Um Rumi Problem 

1 M BNanavaUandJJ Anjar^ xVIU XX 

Chs I HI, V , ■ ■ T " Merehant Our Economic Problem, 

2 p A,y ad i a rhfxv xvr xviii"xix,xx 

ffZSZS 

f A J Coale and E M Hoover 

— ; cb:;^r:r— nd w®. «. 

VIII, IX, X XV 

8 9 pp 4 23, 
105 109 , 10 r fi 67 

Assessment of Progress during ** tP aching of economics 

Prof Vakil has dealt at w» University and it would be 


economic^attbe Bombaj^Uoiversiiy . be.ng g.ven below 

TABLE I 

UNIVERSITY OF BOMBAY 


BA 

Subject 

Including all subjects 

M A (By Research) 1966-67 

Subject 

Economics 

Politics 

Sociology 

Applied Psychology 

Economics 

Politics 


So of students 

2742 

So of stu lents 
One 
One 
Nit 
Nil 
104 
44 
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H A (By Papers) 1966-67 

Subject 

Economics and Politics 
Sociology 

Applied Psychology 
M Ed 
M Com 


No. of Students 
73 
76 
25 
40 
120 


PhD 1966-67 

Subject No of Students 

Economics ^ 

Sociology 3 

Psychology * 

These figures, when compared with those in the first part, 
would indicate the pace of the progress 

Before passing on to all-India figures and the syllabi, we 
would like to give fuller particulars— m regard to the department 
of economics, University of Bombay 

The Department of Economics was till June 1956 a part of 
the School of Economics and Sociology The Department owes 
its eminence in postgraduate teaching and research in Economics 
to Professor C N Vakil k wbo was associated with it for over 35 
years and was its Director till 1958 

The Department has at prevent seven sections, viz , General 
Economics, Agricultural Economics, Monetary Economics, 
Demography, Econometrics, Planning and Development and 
Centre in Public Finance and Industrial Economics 

The General Economics Section has I Professor, 1 Reader 
and 2 Lecturers The Section in Aricultural Economics has one 
Professor, one Reader and one Lecturer The Department of 
Economics has undertaken a Research Project entitled “Evalua- 
tion of the Impact of Land Reforms in the Western Region of 
India on the Structure of Land Holdings and Farm Production 
Potential” The project is sponsored by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Agricultural Research Services and 
financed out of PL 480 Funds The ResearchUnit consists of 3 
Research Officers, 6 Research Investigators and 2 Statistical 
Assistants 

The Section in Monetary Economics owes its establishment 
to an offer of a grant of Rs 25,000/- per year made by the Reserve 
Bank of India to this University for the development of a study 
of theoretical and fundamental problems m monetary economics 
It has one Professor and one Research Assistant 
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, A- generous offer of help from the Ford Foundation enabled 
tne lJepartment to strengthen teaching and research in Monetary 
and international Economics, in collaboration with the Yale 
University, USA This enables the Department to obtain the 
services of some distinguished Visiting Professors for the first 
five years 

to the financial help from the Population Council, 
New York, the University has been able to start a Section m 
Demography from the beginning of the academic year 1960 61 
Teaching in this subject in the Department began in 1957 when the 
services of some U N Experts from the Demographic Training 
and Research Centre, Cnembur, were made available to provide 
instruction to students The Section consists of one Reader and 
two posts of Research Fellows The Department of Economics is 
one of the co operating institutions of theDemographicTraining 
and Research Centre and provides to the trainees at the Centre 
an introductory course in economics and problems of economic 
development With the assistance of the University Grants 
Commission, a section in Econometrics was started in January 
1963 with the appointment of a Reader 

For research m Planning and Development to be conducted 
in collaboration with tfaePIanmngCommission the Ford Founda- 
tion offered a generous grant which has enabled the University to 
create the posts of two Professors, three Senior Research Officers 
and five Junior Research Officers 

With the help of Forward Markets Commission a small 
research unit has been established for a continuous study of what 
may be broadly described as Economics of Forward Trading 
The Research unit consists of one Senior Research Officerand two 
Research Fellows 

The Department has also been selected by (he University 
Grants Commission as a Centre of Advanced Study m Economics 
This enabled the University to create the posts of one Professor, 
two Readers, three Senior Research Fellows and three Junior 
Research Fellows, in Public Finance and Industrial Economics, 
and scholarships to Ph D and M A students 

The Department is collaborating with the Deportment of 
Applied Economics University of Cambridge. Cambridge, 
England, in a research study on Xntra Regional Trade and the 
Cost of Ocean Shipping The purpose of this study is to discuss 
the effects of the present structure of freight rates on growth and 
development 


Teaching and Research 

The Department provides instruction for the M A degree in 
Economics by Papers There are four compulsory Papers 
Theory of Value Theory of Money, Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment, and Public Finance and Fiscal Policy Eight isperoj 
groupings of 2 papers each m Advanced Economics (Agrrctmtfra/ 
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Economics, Industrial Economics, Monetary Economics, History 
of Economic Thought, Public Utilities ana Transport, Demo* 
graphy, Mathematical Economics and Econometrics) and two 
special groupings of 4 papers each (Agricultural Economics and 
Monetary Ecocomicsand Economic Systems) arc offered Though 
the rules permit a student to work in the Department for his 
” degree by research, it is generally not encouraged 
toe Department is one of the leading centres in the country for 
research work leading to the Ph D degree in Economics 
.. The members of the staff also undertake research work on 
their own imuatwc This consists of(0 research schemes financed 
. U 5 ivcrs,t y foods, (h) research schemes financed by the 
ft®? ^Programmes Committee or the Planning Commission, 
^ emcs undertaken for the State Government and 
Sf Vv schemes on behalf of international 

sta g S S,^ k H the FA ? and ECAFE Some members of the 
mntees annmS 1? to serve on Commissions and Com* 
Governmentftn^n Govcrnmc nt and some others serve 
government m an advisory capacity 

(2) The w ,°j^ °f (1) The Indian Economic Journal, and 

appro S «d'for'iKi Pt * 0 "i or lh e Department, 81 theses have been 
degree The foil™, £ , d l s , ree b » «*arcll end 1 17 for Ibe Ph D 
"on according !o S ofegL ”, of lbC 


Economic Theory 
Intemauona, tJ' 

Sssssb- 

Transport nd 

Others 


Books Published 
\ I _ — — 

Ph D M Sc. By Present By 
Theses Theses Staff Staff 
Members Members 
and 
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(£) to provide facilities for training in subjects within the com- 
petence of the Institute and admit students for the purpose , 
and 

(/i) to organise seminars, lectures and refresher courses in 
selected fields of economics 
Research Activities 


The research work of the Institute is mainly organised in the 
following sections * 

(i) Planning and Development 
00 Agricultural Development 
(»0 Industrial Development 
00 Rural Demography 
(0 Urban Demography 

The main activity of the Institute is analytical research work nn 

basis on developmental problems^ 9 i»v«.™? re ° r u S continuous 
monographs hS”= b«n P p,od" cd iTh i'SSl'S, P r° F Vf and 
national economic planning Work is carried !, „ facilitating 
individual basis but is underia&n i ". . on ? ia . ,n| y on an 
research programme of the Institute m a iF art °r Panned 
also col lab o ra t e wi I h 1 v i si 1 in e nrrffe < m b s the Institute 
dual and joint research projects P fessors and schoJar s ra indivi* 
Sponsored Research 

The Institute also undertakes rpct»'>r/>k 
the instance of Mtnistticl of the Governm. °, Sp r e , cll ; c P rob,e ms at 
industry In such cases, the Institute hS ii ?, r , lnd,a and P nv atc 
ror Q Prosecu„ng necessary studi^L?/^ 

Poll doctoral Fellonships 

doctoral followsh^ps^^suaUy^warded^o 13 ^ fellowships Post- 
lecturers of some standing and eanerien ‘ UD . 1VMS1 tyand college 
with experience in government or resemch .22 resK »ch workers 
doctoral fellows participate m the 5 tpmm«> a ® en< j es The post- 
programmes of the Institute, undertake a 0tber simi| ar 

the general programme of the Instituting 55 ? 1011 P ro J e ct within 
g“» w ! ,h enhanced experience and t nuahfiini Urn . t0 . lhe!r Mslitii- 

nJ?«". Sh V P period Post.doctorlffe3mv!hfnl n at the end of the 
period of one >ear * ,eU °wships are usually for the 

PhD Studentships 

or sludtnuS.p, Ph - 

ass,’"- * " «J8s^ssSa 
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Training in Research Methodology 

wr5sa?^?^igs®Ei 

any institution “d" r cSc hive been gtv/n m chapter 
XXXVII 

Concern Econometric, and Mothcmaticol Economic, 

The Institute has also been .“SInciilSomKS primarily 

course in Econometrics and Mathematical u C o„ 

for teachers and research workers of Delhi Universuy 
Lectures for Students , 

Lectures are given by the ma“ bs ^ ^rse 'of 'extension lectures 

subjects of their specialisation A outs posl graduate and 

is organised every year _ by ^ the Intitule to ^ add , oc ca- 
research students of the University mOT bers of the staff at the 
sional lectures are given by the memoers 
Institute’s premises or elsewnere 

Teaching Research Metho- 

In addition to participating in the ° lica i Economics, the 

dology and Econometrics and Ma hemau „ 1£ „, 

staff of the Institute I s tak ftcpmtmcnts of Economics, 
m postgraduate teaching in p 0 f the Delhi University, 

Commerce and Business M a n aa S e “ c d n E l r l0 makc the services of 
This step has been undertaken i r number of people in the 
the Institute’s staff aval \ abb j ‘ h as post M A diploma courses of 
University The Institute also “ P b [s m w hich the lnsti- 
one year’s duration in the following 
tute has some special competence 

0) Demography 
(ii) Agricultural Development 

(hi) Techniques of Planning 

Seminars . seared to developmental 

and^Econo^aie 6 Development, 

instance, on Populatio 
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Centres of Advanced Study in Economics 

There are various centres of advanced study in the country 
For details readers are referred to the University Grants Com- 
mission’s report for 1964 65 (p 45) The subjects chosen are 
astronomy, botany, chemistry geology, mathematics, physics, 
zoology, ecGjgQiS'cs, education, history, linguistics, philosophy 
and Sanskrit The places For “ centres of advance study" are 
scattered alt over the country— each centre being either a parti- 
r cular de artment of a university or au institution attached to it 
or fo rr -'°8 a n integral part of it 

Of the subjects for which there are centres of advanced study, 
ec >nomics and history are the only two subjects falling in the 
gr< u P °f social science disciplines. The area of specialisation 
ana the departments (university) which are (he centres for 
advanced study in economics are specified below 
Subject Area of specialisation Departments 

Economics Public Finance and (;; University Depart- 
Industnal Economics meat of Economics, 
Bombay University, 
Bombay 

Economics of Develop- («) Department of Eco- 
ment and Economic nomics Delhi Umver- 
History sitj , Delhi 

AgnculturalEconomics (in) Gokhale Institute of 
Economics and, Po- 
litics, Poona, Uni- 
versity, Poona 

In connection with the teaching of and research in economics, we 
have to make special mention of the— 

(0 Delhi School of Economics, Delhi, 
fu) Institute of Economic Growth, Delhi, 

(«/) Gokhale Institute of Economics and Politics, Poona 
University, Poona 
(iv) The University of Bombay 

We would have liked very much to deal with all the 
institutions in as much detail as we have dealt with the teaching 
of ocowovmra at the Bombay Unmraty but space acts as a brake 
on our earnest wish to do so 

The Delhi School of Economics which has a separate build- 
ing m the university campus, Delhi, has been making creditable 
progress in the teaching of and research m economics under the 
wise and watchful guidance of Prof B N Gangult who has now 
been appointed Vice Chancellor. 

Teaching of Economics in Agricultural Colleges 
Before passing on to the detailed syllabus prescribed for M A , 
we would like to add that economics is also being taught as a 
subsidiary subject in agricultural colleges and universities 
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We have separate agricultural colleges and agricultural 
universities m India which specialise in teaching agriculture and 
connected subjects One of the connected subjects naturally is 
economics In the universities, where the study of economics is 
one of the mam disciplines, agricultural econorrx:s is covered 
as one of the branches Teaching of agncuKuc 1 economics 
whether in the faculty of social sciences as a separate di cipline 
or as a subsidiary of agriculture, needs improvement ,'nd deve- 
lopment l 

According to Mr H S Mann, of Ohio State University a 
major handicap of students of agricultural economics who coiPe 
from the cities is their ignorance of the conditions of life qnd 
work of the farmer One cannot be a good student of agricoi*- 
tural economices without an intimate knowledge of how the 
village community functions According to him, in India 
“methods have to be devised to expose students from the cities, 
early in the first year of their college, to village life, if this has 
not already been done at school ” l 

We feel, Mr. Mann has put his fingers squarely on the pulse 
Agriculture has been neglected in this country giving rise to 
various political and economic complexities and perplexities, to 
which, though belatedly, even the planners have pleaded guilty 
If the teaching of agricultural economics had been more com- 
prehensive and authoritative and the principles and policies had 
been boldly adumbrated and dinned ceaselessly into the ears of 
the Planning Commission and the Parliament, the country would 
not have come to grief as it has done, after twenty years of 
independence 

Mosher* has given an outline of courses in agricultural 
economics whi^h must be gone through by students graduating 
fiom the agricultural colleges in Asia These along with the 
courses in economic theory and statistics would complete the 
course of economic studies, as an integral part of agricultural 
economics 

According to Mr Mann, “the master of science programme 
in agricultural economics as it is now offered by some colleges 
of agriculture are most inadequate No courses are offered 
and the student is expected to read at home some books out of 
Recommended list in order to be able to write the examination ” 
V»i. The master’s programme in economics as provided bv tht* 
ls , jwua is divided into pari I and pan II each requiring one 
C ™™??J c 5*'. sl S dent slts to to exanu- 
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The subjects prescribed for study in part ] 

'roblemof Teaching Agricultural Economics in InJia-hv ire At 

or Fare, JSTTsSl yu£5 
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(0 Value, distribution and economic welfare, (») economics of 
agriculture and industry, (m) economic history and (uneconomic 
statistics; or sociology or political science 

For the part II examination the papers pertain to 0) income, 
output and employment, (») economics of 1 ibour, (in) economic 
development For the fourth paper a student has an option to offer 
a thesis or may offer one of the following subjects for a written 
paper (a) advanced economic statistics, ( b ) history o[ economic 
thought or (c) international economics , 

Dealing with the problem of teaching agricultural econo- 
mics in India Prof Mann made the following suggestion. 

* In order to meet the increasing demand for trained agri- 
cultural economists for extension, teaching and research the 
universities in India should make provisions for the Master of 
Science in agricultural economics, basides the Master of Arts 
degree For Master of Science Part I, courses in management 
and rural sociology may be introduced in place of the economic 
history and economics of industry For the Master of Science, 
part II, production economics may be introduced in place of 
economics of labour Courses in agricultural prices coopera- 
tives and agriculture marketing may be provided as options in 
paper IV In the interests of uniformity of students, the curri- 
cula for a master of science in agricultural economics should 
correspond with curricula for the same degree in universities 
Types of Courses 

From courses of study prescribed for agricultural economics we 
shall pass on to regular courses in economics 

There are four types of courses of study for M A in Eco- 
nomics : 

(0 M A m Economics, 

(») M A in Applied Economics, 

(in) M A in Rural Economics, 

(ir) M A in Economic Siatistics 
M A in Economics is the general and comprehensive term 
which deals with the various branches in this discipline and we 
shall deal with this at the end 


HA in Economic Statistics 

There used to be teaching Tor M A in Economic StaU«i« 
at the Delhi University It used to comprise the folJonins 
papers 

(Preliminary House Examination in Economics, , for non- 
economics fstudents) Paper /—Economic Th eory »vJathc- 

Currency, Banking and International “Dade. (For //_ 

matics Students) Paper /—Algebra and Tngonorae y 
Analytical Geometry and Calculus 
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H A final Examination in Economics Statistics 
roper /-Theoretical Statistics roper //-Applied Statistics. 
Paper 111- Indian Official Statistics and Economic Intelligent 
Paper /t'— Mathematical Economics and Econometrics ‘ oper r 
Current Economic problems (with special reference to Indian 
conditions) Paper VI— Practical Paper I tPart 1—75 marks aim 
25 marks for practical record) Paper VII— Practical Iapcr 11 
(Part 1—75 marksand 25 marks for practical record) Paper vm 
Project Report and Viva voce (viva voce 50 marks and Report 
based on project report 50 marks) 

The Delhi University has discontinued Economic Statistics 
as a separate discipline and the studies in this have been integrat- 
ed with M A in economics Some universities for example 
Punjab have a separate course for M A in Economic Statistics 
Before v.c pass on to the detailed syllabus prescribed for 
M A in economics, we would furnish below an outline of the 
course of studies prescribed by the Gujarat Vidyapccth in Rural 
Economics and M A in Applied lEconomics prescribed by the 
Ulkal University 

H A in Rural Economics 


There are nine papers 

Paper /—Advanced Economic Theory (Value and Money) 

Paper //—Theory of Economic Development with special refer- 
ence to Under Developed and Agriculturally Predominant 
Economics 

Paper ///—Principles of Rural Economics 

Paper IV— Problems of Indian Rural Economy (One) 

(а) History of Indian Rural Economy, 

(б) Problems of Indian Agriculture 

Paper V— Problems oflndian Rural Economy (Two) 

(a) Problems of Indian Rural Industries, 

(fc) Rural Co operation 

Paper VI— Problems oflndian Rural Economy (Three) 

(а) Rural planning, 

(б) Rura' Development and Rural Reconstruction 
Paper k//— Indian Rural Social Institutions. 

Paper V///- Social Research Methods 

acfuaUTd D s '| S u S Jy all0n 00 any Indla “ Rutal based on 

M A IN APPLIED ECONOMICS 

The Utkal TmversUy has the following scheme of examination 
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There are eight papers Each paper carries 100 marks and 
is of four hours duration 

The course comprises — 

Paper I— Economic Analysis 

Paper II — Public Economics 
Paper III— Social Structure 

Paper IV— Statistics 
Paper V— Monetary Economics, 

Paper VI— Economics of Growth 

—Any one of the following — 

Paper VII — (a) Economics of Agriculture 
and— b) Economics of Industry 
Paper VIII~(c) ‘Economics of Labour 
— (d) Economics of Transport 
M A Part I Examination is in Papers I, II, III, and IV and 
Part II in papers V, VI, VII and VIII 

M A m Economics (Detailed syllabus prescribed by the 
University of Bombay) 

M A (Economics) 

(а) Subjects are studied as far as possible with special reterence 
to Indian conditions 

(б) Candidates offering entire Economics are required to offer 
Group I, and two subjects of two papers each from Group 
II, or entire Group III, or entire Group IV Mathematical 
Economics and Econometrics can only be taken by candida- 
te* who have passed the Intermediate Arts Examination with 
Mathematics 

Paper I— Theory of Value. 

Paper II— Theory of Money 

Paper Ilf— Theory of Economic Development 

Paper IV— Public Finance and Fiscal Policy 

Group II (Advanced Economics) 

(Consisting of subjects of 1 papers each from which fito subjects 
have to be taken) 

(0 Agricultural Economics 
(li) Industrial Economics 

(in) Monetary Economics consisting of Economic Fluctuations 
and Central Banking 
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(„) History of Economic Thought cotistsHng of History of Eco- 
^ nomic Thought and Economic Classics 


(v) Public Utilities and Transport. 

(w) Demography. 

(i«) Mathematical Economics consisting of Mathematical Econo- 
mics and National Income Accounting and Income Analysis 
(m») Econometrics consisting of Statistical Methods and Econo- 
metrics 


Group 111 (Advanced Economics) 

Agricultural Economics 

Paper I— Principles of Agricultural Economics 
Paper II— Problems oflndian Agriculture 
Paper 111— International Agriculture 
Paper IV— Rural Social Institutions 

Group IV (Advanced Economics) 

Monetary Economics and Economic Systems 

Paper I— Economic Fluctuations 

Paper II -Central Banking 

Paper III— International Trade and Finance 

Paper IV— Economic Systems 


Group 1 (Economics) 


Paper I — Theory of Value 

Methodology of Economic Reasoning— Limitations of classifica- 
tion of Economic categories— Selection of assumptions— Analy- 
tical Models— Meaning of Equilibrium— Statistics and Dynamics 
—Role of Quantification— Limitations of Economic Theories 
Theory of Consumers’ Choice-Utility and the Indifference 
Approaches— Revealed Preference— Measurability of Utility — 
Determination of Consumers’ Equilibrium— Problems in 
Measurement of Demand— Substitution and Complementarity 
in Consumption and in Production 


The Production Function— Classification of Factors— Diffi- 
culties in Measurement of Capital— Shape of the Cost Curve- 
Transition from cost curves to supply curves— Significance of 
Industry Analysis— Partial Equilibrium w General Equilibrium— 
External Economies and Diseconomies — Increasing Returns and 
the Representative Firm— Equilibrium of Industry under condi- 
tions of perfect Competition 

xte 8 , undcr ^ rious fomsof Market Organization— Mar- 
ket Morphology-Competition, Monopoly, Duopoly, Bilateral 
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Monopoly and Oligopoly-Product Differen nation and Selling 
Costs— Price Discrimination s 

T , Alternative Theories of Distribution— Euler’s Theorem— 
rhe Marginal Productivity Theory— Hie Degree of Monopoly— 
Widows Cruse — Distribution and Economic Progress— Elasticity 
ot bubatitution— Citegarie, of Inventions— Special Aspects of 
Theories of Wages, Rent, Interest and Profits 

Welfare Economics and the Theory of Policy— Economic 
Welfare and Genera! Welfare— Real Income and Welfare— Value 
■Judgments— Interpersonal Comparisons of Utility— Marginal and 
total Conditions of Optimum Welfare— Distribution and Wei 
Jf/e—Welfare under Interdependence— The Concept of the Social 
Welt are Function— Compensation Principle— Consumers’ and 
Producers Surpluses— Divergence between Pnyale and the 
Social Products — Welfare Implications ot varying market situa- 
tions — Market Imperfections and Excess Capacity, Monopoly 
and Welfare — The Marginal Cost Controversy 

The Pure Theory of International Trade— Comparative 
Costs — Opportunity Costs w Real Costs— The Terms of Trade 
— Gams from Trade 
Paper 11— Theory of Money 

Constituents of money supply— Factors determining the supply 
of money— Categories of liquid assets— Money Supply and Liqui- 
dity-Factors determining the demand for money — The trams- 
■actions and precautionary motives— The speculative demand for 
money— Liquidity Preference and the rate of interest — Money 
Supply and Prices -The quantity equation and its variants— The 
modern theory of income determination— Theconsumption func- 
tion — The multiplier and the process of income generation— 
Factors determining inve>tment demand — The marginal efficiency 
of capital— The Acceleration Principle— Interest Rate and Invest- 
ment-Investment behaviour in a developing economy— Money 
Supply and Savings— Money and Capital Markets— Savings ana 
the rate of inteiest — Differences between the velocity and the 
liquidity approaches— Objectives of monetary policy— Exchange 
Stability— Price Stability — Neutral money— Full Employment — 
JScorromrc Growth— Pubhc D^ht and P/scal Pobcy— Central 
Banking Techniques — General and selective controls— the Bank 
Rate— Open Market Operations— Limitations of Monetary and 
Credit Policy— Fiscal Policy, its Role and Instruments— Nature 
and Characteristics of econom c fluctu ifions — Monetary and real 
factors in the trade cycle — Credit supply and inventories— Credit 
and innovation— Credit and investment structure— Money wages 
and the volume of employment — Deficit Financing and Capital 
Formation— Inflation and Economic Development Balance of 
Payments equilibrium and equilibrium rate of exchange^-rixea 
u Flexible Exchange Rates— \dequacy of ^serves— cyclical 
and structural balance of payments prob em> and rem.diei 
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International Monetary Fund and International Bank for Recon- 
sttuction and Development. 

Paper III —Theory of Economic Development 
Criteria of economic development— Capital accumulation. In- 
come and Welfare— Characteristics and developed and under- 
developed economies — Limitation of economic analysis in 
development studies 

Role of capital in developed and underdeveloped economies- 
—Process cf capital accumulation— Relationship between saving, 
and accumulation — Profits and Accumulation — Relationship 
between Investment and Profits — Economic Development and 
changing capital structure— Autonomous and induced changes- 
— Interest, wages and capital structure — Ricardo effect in long run 
analysis— The spectrum of techniques— The supply of labour and 
wage rates— The meaning of Wicksell effect— Choice of techni- 
ques m underdeveloped economies 

Pattern of investment in a developing economy — Balanced 
vs Unbalanced growth— Economies of ‘cale and size— Increasing 
returns and economic progress— Social return criterion in Invest- 
ment choice— Monopolies and economic development. 

Population Factor and Economic Development— Population 
and labour supply— Concept of optimum population— Malthu- 
sian conditions and underdeveloped countries— Wages and pro- 
ductive efficiency— Concept of concealed savings potential- 
population and the wage goods gap 

Innovations ard economic development— Concept of circu- 
lar flow— Relationship between credit supply and innovation — 
Capital supply and technological change — Economic development 
and problem of finance— Money supply and economic growth — 
Hoarding and economic development— Interest rate and invest- 
ment policy 

Theories of economic development— The Ricardian Model 
and underdeveloped countries — Supply and demand factors in- 
accumulation— Stationary State— Marx and falling rate of profit 
—Reserve army and wages— Marshall and concept of a steadily 
growmgeconoroy— Role of increasing returns— Stagnation Hypo- 
thesis— Harrod Domar Model — Mrs Robinson and Golden Age 
—Socio-economic propensities and the take off— Indivisibilities 
and big push— Backward linkage, forward linkage and strategy 
ot unbalanced growth-Cniical minimum effort— The working 
mode of an underdeveloped system— Relationship between con- 
sumption and investment— Autonomous vs induced investment 
At ll f^ ns fcco “°® lc development in a mixed economy— Effects 
econom,« V ' 31 Pla “- pla '>™S aptna.ee develop^ 

Foreign capital and economic development — Problems oF 
servicing— Economic development and changes in import and 
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export structures— International Institutions and economic deve- 
lopment — Balaace of payments problems of growing economies 

Paper IV — Public Finance and Fiscal Policy 
Theory of Public Finance— Collective Wants and Their Statisfac- 
Uon — Welfare Theories — Neutral System of Public Finance — 
Incidence and Effects— Taxable Capacity— Taxes on Personal 
Incomes and Corporation Incomes — Taxable Incomes, Gross and 
Net Incomes— Business Expenses — Depreciation— Irregular In- 
comes — Capital Taxation — Capital Gam* and Losses— Unilateral 
Transfers — Death and Inheritance Duties— Annual Capital Taxes 
' — Personal Expenditure Tax — Taxes on Goods and Services — 
Customs and Excise Duties — Sales Tax — Taxes on Land and 
Agricultural Incomes — Tax like Measures— Fiscal Monopolies 
and State Trading — Price Policies of Public Enterprises — Theory 
of Public Expenditure— Transfer and Real Expenditure— Growth 
Trends— Effects of Public Expenditure oq National Income and 
Us Distribution— Expenditure on Security and Social Services— 
Developmental Expenditure— Public Finance and Redistribution 
of Income— Functional finance— Fiscal Policies and Full Etn- 
ployment— Contra Cyclical Variations in Tax Systems and 
Expenditure Levels — Tax and Expenditure Sensitivities— Deficit 
Budgets— Public Debt— Voluntary and Compulsory Loans— Debt 
Management— Burden of Public Debt— Indian Public Debt- 
Principles of War Finance— Methods of Financing War— Excess 
Profits Taxation— Capital Levy— Developmental Finance- 

Methods of raising resources for development— Expenditure 
Allocations — Problems of Federal Finance— Distribution of 
Functions and Revenue Sources between Centre and States — 
Grants-m aid — Structure and Classification of Budgets — Public 
Finance and National Income Accounting 


'Croup JJ (Advanced Economics) 

{i) Agricultural Economics 

Paper /—Principles of Agricultural Economics 

Nature and Scope of Agricultural Economics 

Demand for Agricultural Products — Demand for Food 
Short-run and Long run Demand — Demand for Inventory 
Elasticities— Engel’s Law— Quality of Product 

Supply Functions or Agricultural Products— Short-run, 
Medium run and Long run Supply Functions— Backward Bend- 
ing Supply Curve — Cobweb and Other Models of Production 
Response* with time lag 

Agricultural Production and Resource Use— Productioj 
Function- Returns to Scale- Factor Combinations -Importance 
of Diminishing Returns- Location of Production and Region 
Specialisation 
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Price and Income Variations- Seasonal, Annual and Cycli- 
cal Fluctuations— Stability of Market Charges-p/ice Stability- 
Integrated Price System- Forward Pricing 

Factor Markets- Organization of Land Market— Determ - 
nants of Land Values and Rent-Labour Market -Wages and 
Employment-Capital Market, Capital Rationing- Role of Fac- 
tor Market Organization in Agricultural Development and 
Poverty within Agriculture 

Risk and Uncertainty— Product Combination— Factor 
Combination and Selection of Techniques Under Uncertainty 
Principles of Farm Management— Budgeting and Cost 
Accountmg-L near Programming and Intra firm Reallocation 
of Resources and Product Combination Analysis of Farm 
Management Studies Terms of Trade between Agriculture and 
the Rest of the Economy 
Paper //-Problems of Indian Agriculture 
Pattern of Land Utilisation— Soil Management— Land Reclama- 
tion-Crop Production Patiern-Changes in Crop Pattern- 
Trends m Productivity- Obstacles to Increasing Farm Produc- 
tion 

Animal Husbandry— Draught Cattle- Dairy Cattle- 
Other Animals Their Growth and Pressure on Land-Improve- 
ment in Breed- Cattle Products , Their Marketing- Co opera- 
tion 

Irrigation— Methods— Sources- Cnieua for Selection of 
Irrigation Projects 

Land Taxation— Land Revenue— Farm Income Taxation— 
Bctlerment Levy- Irrigation Charges 

Market Organization- Village, Wholesale and Terminal 
Markers— Market Functionaries— Marketing Costs ^Regulation 
of Markets— Co operative Marketing-Storage and Processing- 
Forward Markets— Marketable Surplus— Slate Trading 

Agricultural Finance— Farm Debts— Runl Credit— Agen- 
cies of Supply-Regulation 0 f R ura j credit Role of Reservo 
Bank-Co operative Credit-Long term Credn-Laod Mortgage 
Banks, Crop Loans 

Analysis of Price Movements-Influence on Crop Patterns. 
—Minimum Prices- Integrated Prices- P r ,ce Pamy and Price- 
and Income Stability 

... Agricultural Labour- Employment— Waees-Condition^ of 

VS ork Minimum Wage— Rehabilitation 

_ T F “ rn > Savings and Inveslmcnt-Struciure of Farm Savmes 
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(u) Industrial Economics 
Paper /—Industrial Organization and Finance 
Definitions of the terras Industrial Product, By product. Firm, 
Enterprise, Industry and Market- Conceptual and Practical 
Problems of Classifications of Firms, Industry or Sub industry— 
Factors Influencing the Size of a Firm and of an Industry— The 
Conc’pt of an Optimum Firm —Income Creation in Individual 
Business Firms and Industries— Supply and Costs of Factors of 
Production — Effects of Changing Outputs and of ChangingOrga 
msafion— Markets and Prices of Products— Determinants of 
Business Activity— Analysis of the Methods of Government 
Regulation of Production, Distribution and Pricing of Factors 
of Production and Final Goods and their Impact on the Psycho 
logy and Behaviour of Business Firms— Price Theory and Busi 
ness Behaviour 


Nature and Relative Extent of Industrial as against other 
Forms of Economic Activities -National Income and Income 
from the Industrial Sector- Characteristics of the Industrial 
Sector in Developed and Underdeveloped Countries— Growth 
and Development of Industr'es in India— The Motivation of 
Traditional Investment Preferences— Role of Managing Agents 
—Tariff Policy —Impact of the Second War— Changes in India’s 
Industrial Structure since Independence— Productivity and Indus 
trial Growth— Rationalisation -Problems of Organisation, 
Finance, Labour and Relations with other Sectors, Government 
and consumers to be studied in detail with reference to any one 
Industry to be selected every year 

Theories of Location — Analysis of (he Factors which in- 
fluenced the Location of Indian Industries in the past— Control 
and Regulation of Location of Indian Industries since 1951- 
Factors 1 1 the Formulation of the Policy Governing Industrial 
Location in India, U K and the USSR — Industrial Location 
and Depressed Areas— Location and Regional Planning 


Floatation, Incorporation and Expansion of a Business 
Enterprise — Forms of Incorporation— Proprietorship Partner 
ship Joint Stock Company— Study of Balance Sheets Cost and 
Income of a Business Firm — Measurement Policies Fiscal Policy 
affecting Business Income— Raising of Short term and Long 
term Capita! Methods. Costs and afiotment-OwnershiD Distri- 
bution and the Structure of Finance Capita! n ?fiovefn 
of Business — Institutions of the Capital Market-Roleof Govern 
ment m the Provtsioii of Lons term Finance-TTieSpecral Use 
of Small Scale Industries— ^ The Macmillan Gap —Recent 

Developments in India 

Technology, Markets and Large scale PToduction— Grmvih 
of Specialisation — Power of Finance Capital H 
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Vertical Integration-Growth of Monopoly Po^et-Mclhods of 
Controlling and Regulating Monopoly— AtUi-Trust Laws ana 
Bie Busings in the USA —Monopolies Commission in the 
U 8 K_The Theory of Countervailing Power— Monopolistic 
Practices and Tendencies in Indian Industries in the Past and 
since Independence— Role of Managing Agents and Common 
Boards of directors— Government Controls and Policies and 
Reduction o f Competition— Difficulties of Entry into Established 
and New Industries— Investment Decisions and Uncertainty- 
Government and Big Business in India Policy and Altitude 
Nationalisation— “Strategic" Controls 

The Nature and Purpose of Ibe Framework of Government 
Controls over the Private Sector in India— Company Law Its 
Evolution and the Present Position— Control over Capital Issues 
—Fiscal Controls— Industrial Policy— The Industries {Develop- 
ment and Regulation! Act as an Instrument of implementing the 
Industrial Policy— Tariff Protection— Government Subsidies and 
Direct Financial Aid— Government Regulation in Labour Matters 
—Impact of Wage Policy— Issues m Mixed Economy— The Prob- 
lem of Incentives— Provision of Overheads— Special Importance 
of Skill Formation 

Government's Role as an Explorer and Promoter of ‘‘Key” 
Industries in Under developed Countries— Government's Policies 
and Programmes influencing the Availability and Mobility of 
Resources -Impact of Government’s Policies and Programmes 
on the Pattern of Manufacturing Growth on the Distribution of 
Factory— Growing Population and on the Flow of Funds mvest- 
able in Industries 

Operation and Management of Industrial Undertakings in 
the Public Sector— Different Forms of their Organisation — The 
Problems of Autonomy \s Accountability Efficiency of Go\ern- 
ment Undertakings— Pricing Objectives and Practices— Control 
over the Private Sector through Public Undertakings 
Paper //— Economics of Labour 

The Theory of Labour Organisation— Growth, Organisation and 
Structure of Trade Unions— Unionism and Labour Relations— 
Collective Bargaining— Sir kes— Union Security— Umon-Manaee- 
ment Co-operation— Unionism and Economic Change— Union- 
ism and Worker’s Welfare-Trade Unions «nd the State 

History of Trade Union sir. inlndia-Problemsof Organised 
Labour m India-Industrial Disputes in India and their Settle- 
? e . n * Fn . d ' an Labour Legislation regarding Trade Unions and 
Industrial disputes— Role of Organised Labour in the Economic 
PiSS???7 rt °n Ind,a ~P/°blems of Organised Labour in the 
Public Sector— Organs el Labour in Other Countries 

Characteristics of Labour Market-Employers’ and Fm- 
ploy ecs Organisations and Labour Market-Wage DitocnnSs 
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“Structure and Analysis of Wages-The Problem of Wage 
Incentives— Wage Theories— The Present State of the Wage 
rx?, ry ~I be Formsof Wage Payments -Principles and Methods 
oj Wage Regulation— Government Regulation of Wages and of 
Hours of Work— Economics of Minimum Wage— The Concepts 
ot a Fair Wage and a Living Wage— Union Wage Policies 

General and Regional Characteristics of Indian Labour- 
Methods of Recruitment— Labour Exchanges-Wage Problem 
in India- Profit sharing— The Bonus Problem The Standard 
of Living and Indebtedness of Industrial Workers in India— 
Geveroment Regulation of Wages, Hours of Work and Working 
Conditions — The Role of Judicial Tribunals and Statutory 
Authorities like Wage Boards — TbeQuestion of Dearness Allow- 
ance— Wages and Working Conditions in the Public Sector- 
Labour Market and Wage Problems in other Countries 

Problems in Social Security— Its Need and Form— Econo- 
mic and Financial Aspects of Social Security— Effects of Social 
Security on Mobility and Enterprise— Social Insurance 

Social Security in India— Workmen’s Compensation , 
Maternity Benefits, Sickness Insurance , Unemployment Insu- 
rance , Old Age and Invalidity Security— Industrial Housing— 
Indian Labour Legislation regarding Social Security Measures— 
Social Security Problems and Measures in Other Countries 

Role of Labour as Producers— Productivity— Role of 
Incentives— Wage and None-W?ge Incentives— Labour Manage- 
ment Relations in the Context of National Economic Develop- 
ment — Strikes in Key Industries— Labour as Consumers— Wage 
and Non-Wags Pressures- Economic Development as an In- 
herently Inflationary Process— Wage-Jnduced and Profit-induced 
Inflation and its Impact on Labour’s Income— Wage rates, 
Emplojment and Economic Growth— Wages and Technical 
Progress— Share of Wages in National Income- International 
Comparison of Real Wages. 

Employment Policy and Rapid Economic Development 
of a Densely-populated Under developed Country — Occupational 
and Industrial Distribution of Labour in India Dam power 
Planning, 

Impact of Industrial Advance on the Development of 
Worker's’ Organisations Trade Unions as a Countervailing 
Force— Labour Policy under the Five-Year Plans 

ILO and the Indian Labour - Problems of Labour in 
Banks Railways, Ports, Municipal UndcrtakingSt Wantations 
and Agriculture -Labour Statistics-Problems of Labour wci 

fare — Economic Aspects of Labour Legislation 


{in) Monetary economics 
Paper /-Economic Flucluations 
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Types of fluctuations -Periodic and Intermittent fluctuations 
Problems of measurement- Characteristics of business t cycles 
Long wave hypothesis-Time series and their significance m 
analysis of fluctuations 

Differences between the Keynesian and the classical app- 
roaches towards emplovment-Factors determining equilibrium 
volume of Income-Consumption lunction-Short-pcriod and 
long period factors affecting propensnytoconsume-Multiplicr- 
Simultaneous and process approaches — Lags and leakages 
Course of consumption in the trade cycle-Short-penad and 
long period factors affecting volume of investment- Marginal 
efficiency of capital— Net investment \s replacement investment— - 
Significance of the echo effect-Significance of cxpectations- 
Relationship between profits and investments— Theories of invest- 
ment behaviour— Autonomous is. induced rivestment— Limit- 
ations of the acceleration principle -Factors afTectmg investment 
in inventories -Secular factors of investment demand— Role 
of technology, population and international movement of the 
capital 

Theories of the trade cycle- Innovations and trade cycle— 
The monetary theory- Real and monetary over-investment 
theones-Under consumption theories-Capital stock adjustment 
theories-Concept of the ceiling-Interehtionships between 
monetary and real factors in modern cyclical theories-The mean- 
ing of equilibrium line of steady advance— Role of inventory 
cycles 

Economic policy and trade cycle- Wage policy and trade 
cycle— Monetary policy and control of the trade cycle— Relation- 
ship between interest and investment— Significance of stable,, 
rising and falling prices— Fiscal policy and full employment— 
Role of built in stabiliiw*— Relationship between stability and. 
economic progress— Trends and cycles— Cycles in a planned 
economy— Cycles and future of capitalism 

Cycles m underdeveloped countries— International trans 
mission of trade cycles -Stabihzat on of prices of exports of 
primary producing countries— Role of buffer slocks and buffer 
funds— Climatic fluctuations and effects on economic activity 
Paper //—Central Banking 

Nature of central banking- Origins- Growth -Theoreiical 
foundations of monetary Policy-Objectives -Guides -Instru- 
ments Selectivity- Generality-Modus operandi-Incentives— 
kliSl?'?i _ i5! lon ^®? l S Capila ' marVc ets-lnsututional aspects - 
Pubhc debt and debt management -Problems of monetary 
policy- Freedom of the market -L.m! tat. ons of cental bank 
£° Iu ; y , Relations with the Treasury and public policy-Gosern- 
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(») History of Economic Thought and Economic Classics 

Paper /—History of Economic Thought 

Predecessor of Adam Smith-The mercantilists-Locke, Hume 

and Petty, Physiocrats— Quesnay and Turgot 

The Classical School Adam Smith and the beginnings of 
scjence of political economy— Smith and laissez faire-Smith on 
Value and Accumulation, Ricardo and theeconomicsofabstract 
models— Labour theory of value— Diminishing returns and the 
Stationary State— Fallji g rate or profit— Comparative Costs— 
Money Supply and Prices — Malthus and the economics of con- 
crete facts— Population Problem— The labour commanded theory 
of value— Effective demand and accumulation. The Classical 
School, The lesser lights— Say, James Hill and McClough— 
Senior and abstinence— The Four Postulates-John Stuart Mill 
and the Synthesis— Distinction between production and distribu 
lion— Four propositions on capital-Terms of Trade— Falling 
Rate of profit again— Limitations of laissez faire, Dedham and 
Utilitarianism Sidgwick and Welfare Economics— The Austrian 
School— Bohm Bawerk and the Theory of Capital 

The reaction against the classics— Precursors of Marx - 
Marx and the Doctrine of surplus value— Exploitation theory 
of interest— Reserve army of labour— Capitahsmand the cycles— 
Doctrine of immiseration— Transition from capitalism to social 
ism, Controversyoverfalhngrateof profit-RoJe of Imperialism 
— Luxemberg, Hobson and Lenin— Historico Relativity of econo- 
mics— Theory of Protection— State as an acme agent— Criticism 
ofthe Classical Postulates— Cannes and Non competing groups— 
Bagehot and the questioning of the Classical Postulates , Ma rgi- 
nahst revolution— Jevons Wieser and Menger— Theory of 
distribution— Thunen, Wicksieed and Clark— The Mathematical 
School— Cournot and Gossen 

The Economics of Equilibrium Marshallian wastershed— 
Theory of utility and the law of demand— Role of time in the 
pncinp process— Notion of quasi rent— Marginal productivity 
and distribution— Theory ot monopoly— Theoretical limitations 
oflaissez faire— Distribution and economic progress— Transii ion 
from static* to dynamics— Reciprocal demand curves, Lauss'ine 
School, Walras and general equilibrium— Parsto and the main- 
erence approach- Wicksell and the modem theory of money and 
credit -Schumpeter and the theoiy of econonuc developmem. 
Role of innovation. The Institutionalists- Veblen and Commons 

Poper //—Economic Classics 

The students are expected to intensively study the works ot 

(1) One leading Classical Wmer like Ricardo, Adam Smith. 
Mallhus, Marx, John Sluarl Mill and Bohm Bauer*. 

(2) One Modern Writer l.ke Marshall, Wicksell, Pigou ami 
Schumpeter 
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Types of fluctuations- Periodic and Inlerm,t r te J t , c , J l“« U Jv?Vs- 
Problcms of measurement- Characteristics of business cycles 
Long wave hypothesis— Time ‘■cries and thetr signiilcan.ee 
analysis of fluctuations 

Differences between the Keynesian and the classical app- 
roaches towards employment-Factors determining equilibrium 
volume of mcome-Consumption function-Short period and 
long period factors affecting propensity to consumc-Multiplicr- 
Stmultaneous and process approaches- Lags and leakages— 
Course of consumption in the trade cycle-Short period and 
long period factors affecting volume of invcstment-Marginal 
efficiency ot capital— Net investments replacement investment — 
Significance of the echo effect-Significance of expectations — 
Relationship between profits and investments— Theories of in vest- 
ment behaviour— Autonomous lrductd investment— Limit- 
ations of the acceleration principle -Factors affecting investment 
in inventories— Secular factors of investment demand— Role 
of technology, population and international movement of the 
capital 

Theories of the trade cycle- Innovations and trade cycle— 
The monetary theory-Real and monetary over investment 
theories-Under consumption theories— Capital stock adjustment 
theones-Concepi of the ceihng-lnierehlionships between 
monetary and real factors m modern cyclical theories— The mean- 
ing of equilibrium line of steady advance— Role of inventory 
cycles 

Economic policy and trade cycle- Wage policy and trade 
cycle-Monetary policy andcontrol of the trade cycle— Relation 
ship between interest and investment— Significance of stable, 
rising and falling prices-Fibcal policy and full employment— 
Role of built in stabilizers— Relationship between stability and 
economic progress— Trends and cycles— Cycles in a planned 
economy— Cycles and future of capitalism 

Cycles in underdeveloped countries— International trans 
mission of trade cycles— Siabilizat on of prices of exports of 
primary producing countries— Role of buffer stocks and buffer 
funds-Chraatic fluctuations and effects on economic activity 
Paper //—Central Banking 

Nature of central banking- Origins- Growth -Theoretical 
foundations of monetary policy- Objectives -Guides -Instru- 
ments Selectivity — Generality— Modus operandi-Incentives- 
Liquidity- Money and Cnpital markets -Institutional aspects— 
Public debt and debt management-Problems of monetary 
° { ,l he u Market-Limitations of cenSal bank 
m^rr Rel f lon T S w ' lh lhe Treasury and public policy -Govern 
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(iv) History of Economic Thought and Economic Classics 

Paper /—History of Economic Thought 

Predecessor of Adam Smith— The mercantilists— Locke, Hume 

and Petty , Ph vsiocrats- Quesnay and Turgot 

The Classical School Adam Smith and the beginnings of 
science of political economy— Smith and laissez faire— Smith on 
Value and Accumulation, Ricardo and the economics of abstract 
models— Labour theory of value— Diminishing returns and the 
Stationary State — Fallu g rate or profit- Comparative Costs— 
Monev Supply and Prices — Malthus and the economics of con- 
crete facts— Population Problem— The labour commanded theory 
of value— Effective demand and accumulation. The Classical 
School , The lesser lights— Say, James Hill and McClough— 
Senior and abstinence— The Four Postulates— John Stuart Mill 
and the Synthesis— Distinction between production and distnbu 
non— Four propositions on capital— Terms of Trade— Falling 
Rate of profit again— Limitations of laissez faire, Eentham and 
Utilitarianism Sidgwick and Welfare Economics-The Austrian 
School— Bohm Bawerk and the Theory of Capital 

The reaction against the classics— Precursors of Marx - 
Marxandthe Doctrine of surplus value— Exploitation theor> 
of interest— Reserve army of labour— Capital ism and the cycles— 
Doctrine of immiseration— Transition from capitalism to social 
ism , Controversy overfalfmgrateof profit— Role of Imperialism 
— Luxemberg Hobsonand Lenin— Histonco Relativity of econo 
mics— Theory of Protection— State as an active agent— Criticism 
of the Classical Postulates— Cairnesand Non competing groups— 
Bagehot and the questioning of the Classical Postulates , Marge- 
nalist revolution— Jevons Wjeser and Men ger— Theory of 
distribution— Thunen, Wrcksteed and Clark— 7he Mathematical 
School— Cournot and Gossen 

The Economics of Equilibrium Marshallian wastershed— 
Theory of utility and the law of demand— Role of time in the 
pricing pro cess— Not ion of quasi rent— Marginal productivity 
and distribution- Theory ot monopoly— Theoretical hmitanons 
of laissez faire— Distribution and economic progress -Transition 
from statics to dynamics— Reciprocal demand curves, Laussine 
School, Walras and general equilibrium— Pareto and the inditt 
erence approach-Wichsell and the modern theory of money and 
credit -Schumpeter and the theoiy of economic development. 
Role of innovation. The Institutionalists- Veblen and Commons 
Paper //—Economic Classics 

The students are expected to intensively study the works of 

(I) One leading Classical Writer hie Ricardo. Adam Smith. 

Malthus, Marx, John Stuart Mill and Bohm Barrera 

<2) One Modem Writer like Marshall, WrchselZ, P '£°“ 

Schumpeter 
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The authors are recommended from time The 

following authors are recommended for the years 1D68 
tn Classical Writer Ricardo (2) Modern Writer Marshall 
Or S Sossical lvnier Marx (2) Modern Writer Schumpeter 


(y) Publics Utilities and Transport 
Iaper /-Public Utilities 

Economic Significance and Distinguishing Characteristics of 
Public Utilities— The Peak Problem in Utilily Industncs-Load 
and Diversity Faclors-Cost and EITiciency Aspccis in uulity 
Industries- Individual Utility Industries such as Electricity, Oas, 
Water, Telephones, Posts and Telegraphs, etc 

Public Utilities and the Problem of Rate Making and Rate 
Regulation Public Utility Finance-Operating Expcnscs-Thc 
Valuation of Fixed Assets-Deprcciation— Taxation— The Rate 
Base— Fixation of the Rate of Return— The Rate Making Tech- 
niques— Economic, Technical and Practical Aspccis of the 
Fixation of Utility Rates-Thc Theory of Public Utility Rate 
Making— The Marginal -Cost Printing Controversy 

Problems in the Control, Regulation, Organization and 
Administration of Public Utilities and Public Enterprises The 
Ownership Question- Different Types of Ownership— Municipal 
Ownership— Evolution of the Concept of Public Ownership — 
Nationalisanon-The Compensation Problem— Various Forms 
and Methods of Organising the Production and Distribution of 
Utility Services and Products of Public Enterprises— Depart- 
mental vi Autonomous Forms of Organisation— Accountability 
to the Parliament— Role of the Minister Problems in the 
Management of Public Enterprises— The Question ofEfficiency— 
Audit Role of the Public Relations Departments— Employer- 
Employee Relations and the Role of the Joint consultation 
Machinery Importance of Consumers’ Councils— Regulation 
of Privately owned and Managed Utility Undertakings 

Choice of Projects— Measurement of Costs and BenefPs— 
Investment Criteria— Selection of Multipurpose Power cum 
Irrigation Projects— Planning of Public Utility Projects in India 
and. oti&ex Cawatavts— ‘ TfoeT V 


Publics Utilities in National and Regional Economic Deve- 
lopment-Public Utilities as an essential element in a system of 
External Economies -Public Utilities and Balanced Growth— 
inter rekuonship between the City Planning Movement and the 
Development of Public Utilities ine 


Paper //—Transport 
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a Developing Economy Factors influencing the Growth of and 
Demand for Transport Services-Transport and Regional Speci 
alisation— Inter-relationship between Transport and Location- 
Experience of the Soviet Union-AppraisaJ of Policies Affecting 
Location of Economic Activities and their Effects on Tranporr 
Services 


Various Means of Transport— Railways— Road Transport- 
Inland Waterways— Shipping— Civil Aviation-Advantages and 
Special Characteristics of Each— History and the Present Posi- 
tion of each The Problems of Modernisation particularly 
Modernisation of Locomotives used by Indian Railways 

The Pricing Problem m Transport— The Nature and Degree 
of Competition and the Problem of Pricing 

Railways Nature of Costs— Joint Cost, Average Cost and 
Marginal Cost— Railways and Laws of Returns- Competmon 
ancf Monopoly in Railways— The Theory of Railway Rates— 
The Principles of Cost of Service The Value of Service Princ pie 
or “What the Traffic Will Bear” Principle -The Rad Rate 
Structure 


The History and Present Position of Rate-fixing followed 
by Indian Railway— Experience of Other Countries— The Pro* 
biem of Fixing Railway Freights— Classification of Goods— 
Factors influencing Classification— Types of Freight Rates— 
Class Rates— Exception or Commodity Rates— Agreed Charges— 
Evolution and the Present Position of the Indian Railway 
Freight Structure— Passenger Fares— Recent Developments in 
Other Countries 


Road Transport— Economics of Road Transport— its Chara- 
cteristics— Multipurpose Use, Flexibility and Reliability of Service, 
Low Capital Investment, etc.— Evolution of Road Transport in 
India and it> Future— The Problem of Finance— Taxation of 
Motor Vehicles— Neglect of Road Transport in India— Conflicts 
of Interests— Appraisal of the Schemes of Nationalisation of 
Passenger Transport— ^ The Problem of Nationalisation and Goods 
Transport— Organisation and Working of Road Transport Cor- 
porations and Municipal BusTransport Undertakings— Economics 
of Organizing an Efficient City Transportation System— The Case 
of the BEST- Private and Public Investment in Road Transport 
and the Problems of Competition and Co ordination 

Shipping — Organization of Modern Shipping— Econom cs 
and Shipping Industry — Shipping in the World Economy— Nature 
of International Competition— Organisation of Shipping Confer- 
ences and Liners— The Question of Legality and Propriety ot the 
Conference and Rebate System — ’Royal Comtmssioi on Snipping 
Rings— Minority and Majority Report-Imperial Shipping com- 
mittee— The Effects of Conferences on Indian Shipping— utility 
of the System-Recent Developments in World ShiPPiog—Hismo 
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nf Indian Shipping, its Present Posiuonm World shipping Need 
for increasmg P P™nc,pauon m World Tonnage-Factors mliuenc- 
inR India s Tonnage Requirements 

Economics oflnland Water Transport— Inland Water Trans- 
portation in India— Economics of Air Transport - Civil Aviation 

Transportation Pohcy-SovietTransportation Policy and its 
Defects-Lessons from the Soviet Transport Policy Need for 
■Co ordination of Various Means of Transport-The Need for and 
the Difficulties m evolving a Co ordmated Transport Po icy lor 
India-State Regulation in the sphere of Transport Development 
and Co ordination— The Form and Working of ihe Government 
Machinery in the U K., the U S and India 

Transport inlndiaunder the Fi\e-Year Plans— Progress and 
and Prospects 
<u) Demography 
paper 1— 

World Population and Resources with special reference to South- 
East Asia History of Population growth -Population Theories 
— Present World Population and food and other recources 

Sources of data and basic principles of measurement of 
populaton growth Censuses, vital registration, and surveys as 
methods of gathering data-Population census meihods— Vita! 
statistics and methods of their compilation— Use of census and 
registration data to estimate population size, rates of change 
Natural increase and migration as components of growth 

Evalution and adjustment of population data . Testing under 
enumeration and under registration for the population in general 
—Testing under enumeration of children under five— Measuring 
the errors in age reporting and in economic characteristics adjust- 
ment of age dat i 

Population composition Definitions of basic demographic, 
social and economic characteristics used to collect census inform- 
ation— Relationship of age, sex, and other compositional traits 
to economik and social organisation and their effect upon the 
nation and community— Effect of demographic processes of birth, 
death, and m.&ration upon population composition 

Populauln distribution Factors causing internal variation 
of population Bistribmion, growth and composition. Trends in 
urban rural, rnjtyopolitan, non metropolitan, and regional dism- 
ay 0 ' 1 in techno\gicaUy advanced nations and nations under- 
gomg economic development unoer 

Economically active population RKicrnnponieonj a * 

MorLingforee-Oceupational'and^n^usHialcompositio^o^worL 
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force in relation to economic development— Length of working 
lire ; participation of women in the working force 

Mortality Analysis, Mortality as a component of population 
.growth— Measures of mortality crude rates, specific rates, the 
hfe table— Influences of the factors affecting mortality- Causes 
of death— Regional differences and trends in mortality. 

Fertility Measures of fertility and reproduction crude and 
.specific rates, gross and net reproduction rates— Factors affecting 
fertility— Regional differences and trends in fertility— The study 
of fertility attitudes by special surveys 

Migration Measures of internal and international migra- 
tion , indirect methods of estimating migration in the absence of 
direct data— Factors affecting migration— Migration m relation 
to regional differences in growth and to urban rural population 
distribution, with special reference to economic development 

Population projection Methods of making population pro- 
jections— United Nations Projections of future world population 
and its implications, economic and social— Translation of projec- 
tions into estimates of future child dependency, educational faci- 
lities, labour force, welfare needs, and old age dependency 

Marriage, Family Status and House-hold Status Basic 
concepts and methods of obtaining data from censuses- Rates of 
family and house-hold formation and dissolution and their econo- 
mic and social implications-Composuion of house holds and 
families and economic and social implications— Importance of 
considering marriage, family and house-hold in demographic 
analysis and social-economic planning 

Special Demograpic Surveys in India Mysore Study- 
National Sample Survey— Poona Surveys— City Surveys (Plann- 
ing Commission)— Ludhiana Study. 


Paper II — 

History of Population Theories ; Doctrines of Malthus— Post 
MaUIwuium? TheA r JCs cS Population — Optimum Population 
Population and Per Capita Income -Population in relation to 
Development of Agriculture— Population m relation to capital 
formation, investment and employment— Inter-relations ot popu- 
lation, Economic Development and Social Ctianges. 

Regional Distribution of Population and Economic Oopor- 
tunity and Economic Resources— Regional Distribution or em- 
ployment m Industry and Agriculture -Mobility of Labour 
Seasonal and Permanent— Internal and International -J 
Urban Need fora Population Policy under Ec . 0 t no p ^ n \! a _ nn '”§ 
—Population Policy and Social Security— Faitnly Planning and 
State Policy 
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(wi) Mathematical Economics and National Income Accounting 
paper I— Mathematical Economics 

Elasticities of demand, supply, substitution etc Theory of con- 
sumer behaviour Slutsky’s equation Equilibrium— -General and 
partial. Concept of stability, monopoly, duopoly, oligopoly, laws- 
of production, cobweb model and other dynamic models, im 
portant trade cycle modelsand models of capital formation and 
development, input ouiput analysis, linear programming, activity- 
analysis, allocation of economic resources -inter temporal, inter- 
sectoral and inter spatial 


Paper //—National Income Accounting and Income Analysis 
N I. concepts, methods of computation of N I 
N l Accounts and their importance 
Sources and Methods in computing N I Accounts Statistics. 
The UN System of N I Accounts Methods adopted itt 
USA.UK, India, Netherlands, China and USSR 

Other systems of economic accounting— Input output ana 
lysis and flow of funds accounts— Relationship of these with N I 
Accounting 

Special difficulties and problems in underdeveloped countries 
Concepts and problems in measurement of capital formation 

Use of quantity and price indexes in National Accounts (for 
intertemporal and interspatial comparisons) 

Basic concepts of Income Analysis— Dynamic problems in 
N I Analysis 

Effects of shifts in disposable income, consumption function, 
investment and government expenditures, foreign trade, etc or 
the components of N I 

Relative movements of N I components during the process 
of economic development 


(mi) Econometrics 


Paper /—Statistical Methods 
Inductive inference and Statistics 

Elements of probability theory Random variables and 
l= ,,ly ^ ,nbul , , r L Ex Pcctation and variance Binomial, 
Poisson and Normal distributions 

Statistical inference— Fslinration Methods of least umin 
ca^-tt™™,, iikehhood, Confidence intervals Tests of signtd 

5?Satran testing significance of mean, standard dev niton 
correlation and regress, on coeffictents-partial and mult, pie 

1 of!'r ms *-»■ ° f 
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Likelihood ratio criterion and its use Elementary idea of 
sequential tests and non parametric tests— Rank correlation 
methods 

Special problems encountered m analysis of Economic time- 
senes and applications of the above statistical methods in Econo- 
mics 

Paper II— Econometrics 
Probability approach in Econometrics 
Role of measurement in Economics. 

Correlation and Regression analysis m Fconomics 
Analysis of Economic Time Series 
Statistical estimation of aggregative economicmodels Iden- 
tification problems, two-stage least squares, limited information 
method, distributed lags 

Use of Time Series and Cross Section data. 


Econometric models in planning -scope and limitations 
Use of linear programming and input output analysis in planning 
Allocation of re^urces— inter-sectoral and inter-temporal 
Group (II (Arfva d Economics) 

Agricultural Economics 


Paper /—Principles of Agricultural Economics 

Paper //—Problems of Indian Agriculture (The same courses of 

study as given on pages 629, and 630) 

Paper ///—International Agriculture 

Salient Features of Agricultural Systems in Different Countries 
Grouped into — 

1 Those pursuing Commercial Agriculture— U S A , UK, 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand 

2 Peasant Proprietorship— Western Europe, Japan, Latin 
America 

3 Underdeveloped Countries of Asia, Middle East and Africa 

4 Collectivised Agnculture-U S S R , Eastern Europe, China 
and Israel 


International Trade in Agricultural Commodities Their 
Trends -Trade and Exchange Controls and Restriction and their 
Effects on Trade in Primary Commodities -Terms of Trade of 
Primary Producers— Foreign Irade Induced Cyclical Disturban* 
ces— International Commodity Agreements— Use of Agricultural 
Surpluses— Operation of PL 480— Food Bank. Commodity 
Reserve 

India’s Foreign Trade m Agricultural Products- Direction- 


Composition 
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Role of International Organisations like Food and Agricul- 
ture Organisation— General Agreement on Trade and Tariffs in 
Development of Agriculture and Promotion of Trade in Agti- 
cultural Produce Common Markets 


paper IV — Rural Social Institutions 

Rural Social Institutions Family -Education- Religion 

Rural Standards of Living Living Costs of Rural Families 
—Housing- Health 

Rural Social Agencies 

Indian Village Social Structure ethnic, caste and class 
divisions— Agricultural ladder— Leadership and Power Structure 
—Integration of groups into the Village Community 

Farm Organisation— Subsistence Farming— Family Farms— 
Plantations— Estate Farms— Co operative Farms 

Land p roblem— Pattern of Land Owne.shipand Use— Land 
Reform Measures— Main Objectives— Zanundan Abolition- 
Tenancy Regulation— Ceiling on Holdings— Land Redistribution 
—Restrictions on Land Market— Bhoodan— Consolidation of 
Holdings 

Agricultural Co operation-Pnnciples-Development of 
Cooperative Movement m India— Working of Co operatives at 
Different Levels- Reorganisation of the Movement— Size of 
Primary Unit— Integration of Functions-State Participation— 
Co operative Policy 


Rural Population, 
Occupational Struciure- 


cbaractenstics and growth— Trends i 
Rural Urban Migration 


Rural Reconstruction— Community Development Projects 
and National Extension Services- Co-operative Agencies— 
Panchayaw Panchayat Samm, Zrlla Pansbad-Efflciency and 
Welfare-Rural Leadership-Village Admmislratron-Adtmms 
trative Machinery of State Governments 

Rural Development-Intensive Area Development Schemes 
-Colomsation Saryodaya, Firka Development Schemes-Gram- 
dan Villages— Development of Village Industries 


Group IV (Advanced Economics) 

Monetary Economics and Economic Systems 
Paper /—Economic Fluctuations 


Paper II — Central Banking 

Ccntra! Banking under (.,/) Monetary EoSnSrarc" of GraCpH ““ 
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Paper ///—International Trade and Finance 

Pure Theory of International Trade- Comparative CostsTheory 

— General Equilibrium Approach of Marshall— Onhn’s Theory- 
Interregional and International Trade— Leontief Paradox— The 
Factor Price Equalization Theorem- Graham’s Theory— Oppor- 
tunity Costs Version— Gams from Trade— Terms of Trade- 
Optimum Tariffs— Protective Tariffs, Quantitative Trade Restric- 
tions and Subsidies— Trade Preferences— Trade Agreements— 
Customs, Union and Free Trade Areas— Commodity Agreements 

— International Cartels-State Trading-Free Trade and Full 
Employment— Economic Development and Foreign Trade- 
Commercial Policy for Underdeveloped Countries— GATT 

Concept of Balance of Payments— Balance of Payments 
Mechanism— Price and Income Effects— Foreign Trade Multi- 
plier-Concept of Equilibrium Exchange Rate— Purchasing 
Power Parity Theory— Equilibrating Mechanism— Multilateral 
Convertibility— Fixed and Flexible Exchange Rates— Multiple 
Exchange Rates— Exchange Controls— Exchange Blocs— Inter- 
national Capital Movements— International Grams— The Transfer 
Mechanism— International Financial Institutions— JMF—IVRD 


Paper IV— Economic Systems 

Basic Economic Systems of Modern Communities-Prob- 
leras of Classification— Economic Institutions of Capitalism, 
Socialism and Mixed Economy— Economic Systems m Evolution 
—Emergence of Different Economic Systems in Different Coun- 
tries— Historical, Ideological and Functional Explanations 


Fundamental Economic Problems of Different Societies— 
Special Problems of Poor and Affluent Societies— Efficiency of 
Economic Systems in solving major Economic Problems — Econo- 
mic Systems and Growth Rates— Economic Systems and Econo- 
mic Stability— Economic Systems and Incentives— Economic 
Systems and Problems of Concentration of Economic Power- 
Economic Institutions as means and ends— Freedom of Consu- 
mer’s and Producer’s Choices— Freedom of Mobility— Freedom 
of Organisation— Significance of Private Property. 

Histonca' Evolution of different Economic Systems— The 
Transition from Feudalism to Capitalism— The Basic Institutions 
of Capitalism— Capitalism as a stage in History— Capitalism and 
Economic Development— The Marxist and Schumpeterian Inter- 
pretations— The Capitalist Svstem at Maturity- Imperialism and 
Colonialism— ‘The Rules o< Game’ in Capitalism— The Historical 
Basis of Laissez Fa ire— Evils of Capitalism The Critique of 
Capitalism— Capitalism as a Welfare Statc-TTie Future of 
Capitalism— The Working of Capitalism in India and other 
countnes-The Role of State Intervention -Experiments under 
Nazi economy 
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Evolution of Socialism— Socialism in Developed and 
Underdeveloped Countries— The Working of a Socialist Econo 
my- Communism in Soviet Russia, East Europe and China— 
Socialism and Eonomic Growth— Socialism and Economic 
Incentives— The Price Mechanism in a Socialist Society— Future 
of Socialism 

Modifications of Capitalist Institutions— The emergence of 
Mixed Economy— Mixed Economy as a via media between Capita- 
l's 11 ! Socialism— Economic Categories in Mixed Economy— 

Mixed Economy and Economic Growth- The Puce Mechanism in 
aMixed Economy— Post war Britain— Sweden the middle way— 
rhe Indian Economic System as a Mived Economy— Economic 
I lanning— The relative roles of the Public and the Private Sectors 
-The significance of Strategic Controls- Problems of Pricing 
Economy 03 1SCd Induslnes ~ Econom,c Efficiency in a Mixed 

. .The number of books recommended as select bibliography 
tor each paper is as follows y 1 


Number of books 


Theory of Value 

36 

33 

Theory of Money 

Theory of Economic Development 

Public Finance and Fiscal Policy 

Principles of Agricultural Economics 
Problems of Indian Agriculture 

Industrial Organisation and Finance 
Economic of Labour 

37 

31 

16 

11 

35 

Economic Fluctuations 

27 

Central Banking 

33 

History of Economic Thought 

Public Utilities 

33 

41 

Transpoit 

32 

Demography 

27 

Mathematical Economics 

40 

Econometrics 

36 

International Agriculture 

30 

Rural Social Institutions 

9 

International Trade and Finance 

26 

Economic Systems 

41 

41 



Chapter XXXII 
COMMERCE 


In part one of the book Dr C N Vakil has devoted about 35 
lines to the leaching of commerce , it lias not possible to give 
more detailed information about teaching of commerce because 
his survey of teaching of economics in the Indian universities had 
covered about a quarter of the entire report which dealt with 
seven disciplines— economics, political science, international 
relations, sociology, social psychology, social anthropology and 
legal education Since we are giving in this part more detailed 
lmformation to enable the students and the professors in foreign 
countries to form an idea of what is being taught in Indian 
universities in each of the disciplines of social sciences we would 
like to furnish some details about the course* of studies prescrib- 
ed by the Indian universities for B Com and M Com degrees 

In 1964 65 the total number of students studying in the 
faculty of commerce was 1,47,789 This includes the number of 
students in intermediate classes in the Uttar Pradesh In 1963- 
•64, this figure was 1,30 578 Thus there was an increase of 13% 
during one year Allowing for an average increase of 13% during 
the academic years 1965 66, 1966 67 and 1967 68, the present 
number of students in the faculty of commerce should be about 
2,13,260 

It is worth while to examine how far the leaching of 
commerce fulfils the conditions of being included m the sphere 
of social sciences A glance at the subjects included in B Com 
{Bachelor in Commerce) would indicate that they include com- 
mercial correspondence, principles of economics, accountancy 
and audit, statistics, actuary science, economics of transport, 
theory and practice ot co operation, theory and practice of 
economic development, public finance and co operation, bank- 
ing, business administration, economics of cotton, jute (and 
other raw materials— largely used for manufacturing finished 
goods), etc 


Similarly in M Com (Master of Commerce), course of 
studies are included— economic policy and planning, corporation 
finance, organised markets, business management, cost account- 
ing advanced statistics, economic statistics, theory and practice 
of jife insurance advanced business economics, industry and 
labour, economics of agriculture, management accountancy -- 
modern survey, statistical quality con troh demography, mortahty 
investigation, business analysis and fore casting, industry, trade 
-and transport, co operative and rural development, international 
finance and other matters which fall in one or the other field of 
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social sciences, which we have included in the survey or social 
sciences in part II of this volume. It is therefore right and 
proper that the study of commerce be induded in the present 
survey. -Teaching of commerce as a discipline distinctly includes 
several branches of economics, statistics, demography, interna- 
tional financial relations, business management, industrial socio- 
logy, etc. And who would deny that life insurance, co-operation, 
banking, trade and commerce affect not only the individual way 
of life and thought but the social pattern of living, social attit- 
udes, social thought and the general development of (he society? 

Before we furnish particulars of the subject matter taught 
in the pre-university and B.Com and M.Com. classes, we would 
like to give some tables indicating the strength of students, 
colleges and allied information. 

The following figures would give an idea of the gradual 
increase m the number of commerce colleges and students study- 
ing commerce as an independent discipline. 


TABLE I 


Year 


Commerce Colleges Number of Students 


1950- 51 
1953-54 

1951- 55 

1955- 56 

1956- 57 

1957- 58 

1958- 59 

1959- 60 

1960- 61 
1961 62 


26 

22 

24 

20 

28 

32 

34 

35 
42 
52 


36.180 

47,531 

52,621 

58,406 

60,861 

62,455 

66,033 

73,806 

77,448 

87,453 
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TABLE II 

Number of Students in each University in P UC , Degree, Post- 
graduate , Research and Diploma Courses— 1962-63 


University 


(Faculty of Commerce) 


PUG Degree Post Hese - Diploma Total 
Graduate arch certificate 


1 

Agra 

— 

3,354 

1,046 

45 

- 

2 

Aligarh 

16 

2<1 

42 

10 

108 

3 

Allahabad 

— 

459 

194 

5 

— 

4 

Andhra 

369 

1,800 

100 

2 

— 

5 

Aonatnalai 

— 

191 

31 

— 

— 

6 

Banaras 

— 

361 

82 

3 

— 

7 

Baroda 

469 

1,093 

44 

4 

10 

8 

BhagaJpur 

130 

475 

139 

— 

— 

9 

Bihar 

516 

980 

— 

— 

— 

10. 

Bombay 

3,758 

1,352 

310 

6 

495 

11 

Burdwan 

482 

2 082 

— 

— 

— 

12 

Calcutta 

3,638 

16,673 

1,051 

1 

217 

13 

Delhi 

— 

1,031 

67 

— 


14 


862 

1,214 

J28 

— 


15 

Gorakhpur 

— 

693 

134 



16 

Gujarat 

3,208 

2,656 


“ 


1/ 

Jabalpur 

— 

J,I71 




18 


67 


— 



19 

Jodhpur 

114 

517 




20 


484 

688 




21 

Kerala 

1,704 

2,159 





22 Lucknow 

23 Madras 

24 Magadh 

25 Maraihwada 

26 Mysore 

27 Nagpur 

28 North Bengal 

29 Osmanta 
30. Punjab 

31 Patna 

32 Poona 

33 Punjabi 

34 Rajasthan 

35 Ranchi 

36 S V Vidyapeetb 

37 Saugor 

38 Sn Vcnkaleswara 

39 Utkal 
10 Vilrama 


2,487 

327 


1,565 

4,210 


2 326 

3 963 


— — 744 

1,496 
5,921 
2,564 
21 580 
_ — 1,098 

_ _ 2,204 

836 
6,312 
1,472 
152 
712 
1,283 
4,000 
990 
5011 
1,113 
1,146 
3,932 
8602 


20 4 

66 — 70 

_ — 27 

S7 — — 

41 — — 


114 — ~ 

2,065 43 

452 9 

375 150 

3 540 3a 

249 — 

3,49a 21a 

934 — 

423 31 

2,779 H5 

119 — 

356 16 

3 231 630 


2,242 

616 

213 


— - 11 + 

__ __ 2,369 


6,239 

243 

6,033 

1,550 

667 
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TABLE III 

Enrolment m Commerce ; 1964-65 
( All figures of the table include both teaching departments os uell as 
affiliated colleges) 


S A ’o. Unnemty PUC l G PG R DiC Total 


1. Agra 

2. Aligarh 

3 Allahabad 
4, Andhra 


Antiatcalai 

6 Baoarar 

7 Bangalore 

8 Baroda 

9 Bhagalpur 

10 Bihar 
Jl. Bombay 

12 Burdwan 

13 Calcutta 

14 Delhi 

15 Gauhati 
16. Gorakhpur 
V' Gujarat 

18 Indore 

19. Jabalpur 

M. Jammu & Kashmir 

21. J>u.aji 

22. Jodhpur 

23 Karnatak 

24 Kerala 

25 Lucknow 
26. Madras 
27 Magadh 

8 SS" 41 

30 Nagpur 

31 North Bengal 
Si Osmania 

33 Punjab 
W. Patna 

35 Poona 

36 Punjabi 

37. Rajasthan 
33 Ranchi 
Batuhankar 

s 

42 Sau.ir 

44 tM,' tckateswara 
" Udaipar 

45 Uckaj 
■• 6 Vikram 


— — 3 965 1,336 45 

42 — 1C6 35 4 

— — 419 217 — • 

133 — 1 930 146 7 

— — 187 26 3 

37 — 430 S3 6 

401 — 1,058 — — 

537 - 1,143 

265 — 677 


496 — 

— 4,263 

237 — 

2,272 — 


966 
2.215 
3.108 
21 6a4 

— — 2.272 

633 — 1,569 

— — 493 

,825 193 5,303 

— — 1,419 

— — U16 

63 — 138 

— — 5s9 

136 — G02 

720 — 8H 

570 — 1,082 

. ,71 ~ 620 


972 

1.730 

5,825 

944 

1.803 

921 


2,389 - 2,714 


57 
ICG 

"6 

181 

123 

1,129 

58 
130 

71 

4S6 


3 629 
963 
1.717 


114 

StO 

2.121 


5,346 
302 
636 
2,216 
216 
:83 
1,459 
1,762 
1,048 
1,540 
6 844 
3 518 
25,212 
2,489 
2,367 
581 
9.824 


85 — _ 


4*2 22 — 1,690 

Q0 235 

634 
1,028 
1,624 
3,590 


>1 — 


312 


401 — _ 


— I _ 


total 


9a5 
1,8 14 
2,975 
12,434 
1,-237 
1,907 
1,180 
604 
5,269 
491 
5 451 
1.627 


— - 3,158 

20 — 2,466 

— 403 


— — 2,232 
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Now are being given details of the subjects taught in P U C , 
I* Com and M.Com We are giving these, as prescribed by the 
Gujarat University 

Pre university 

The Gujarat University prescribes for study the following course 
of commerce for the pre-university commerce class 
{/) Economics and Commercial Geography 

(u) Elements of Accountancy and Commercial Arithmetic 
(in) Elements of Commerce 

00 Elementary Economics 

(v) Elements of Politics or Mathematics or Secretarial Practice 
or Insurance 

Besides, a student has to offer English and one of the modern 
Indian Languages 

For B Cora the scheme of examination is as follows * 

First B Com Examination 


Subjects 


Paper Marks 

External Internal 
Evaluation Evaluation 


1 English 

2 General Education 

3 Commercial Correspondence 

4 Principles of Economics— I 

5 Accountacy— I 

6 Elements of Statistics 

7 One paper in any of the following 


One 70 30 

One 70 ?0 

One 70 30 

One 70 30 

One 70 30 

One 70 Z0 

One 70 30 


(a) Actuarial Science 

(b) Statistics 


(c) Banking 


{d) Economics of Cotton 

(e) Economics of Transport 

( f) Theory and Pract ce of Co operation 

(g) Public Finance and Admimstratian 

(A) Theory and Practice of Economic Dst clopmcol 
(/) Advanced Accounting and Auditing 


Thfirf trf* three examinations one at the end cf each year 
but ^"w'h“SSd the 

Commerce is exempted from appearing attbe first Annual fcxami 
nation 
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Second B Com. Examination 

The scheme 

for second B.Com. 

examination is as follows : 




Subject 

Paper 

Marks 



External 

Evaluation 

Internal 

Evaluation 

I English 

One 

70 

30 

2 General Education 

One 

70 

20 

3. Principles of EcoDomia-II 

One 

70 

30 

4 Business Administration— I 

One 

70 

30 

5 Accountancy— II 

One 

70 

30 


6 One paper in any one of (he follow mi 

optional subjects : One 70 30 

7 (a) Actuarial Science 
(6) Statistic! 

'c) Banking 

Id) Economics of Cotton 

(e) Economics of Transport 

!f \ Theory and Practice of Co-operation 

(?) Public Finance and Administration 

{h) Theory and Practice of Economic Development 

(0 Advanced Accounting and Auditing. 


Third D Com. Examination 

tion is as follows 


The scheme for III B Com. Examma- 


Subject 


p °P'r Markx 

External Interrat 
Evaluation Evaluation 


!. English Qnc 

2. Problems of Indian Economic Development Ore 


3 Business AdmmistraJioo— I ( 

4 Mercantile Law 

5 and 6 Two papers in one of the following 


One 

One 

One 


Optional subjects 
Papers HI IV 
(a) Actuarial Science 
tb) Statistics 
(c) Basking 

W Economics of Cotton 
(e) Economics of Transport 

m Practice of Co-opcr.non 

f ™ ““ Fm ”“ AtW.utalton 

t , S' 0,y *? D vdopment 

r ‘ Account, at aad Audtltag. 
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n v.om. jf u 

The following are the subjects prescribed for study for the 
M Com , Part 1 Examination 

GROUP “A” (Compulsory) 1 Economic Policy and Planning 
2 Corporation Finance 

GROUP ‘ B” (Voluntary Subjects) (a) Cost Accounting Paper I 
& It Two papers 


(6) Advanced Statistics Two papers Paper I Statistical Techni- 
ques Paper II Economic Statistics 
or 

(c) Actuarial Science Paper I Theory and Llfc 

Insurance Paper II Theory and Practice of Life Insurance 


or 

A student has to take any two of the following groups (d), 
(c). (/) and (x) , each group containing one paper 
id) Modern Business— Advanced Business Economics 
(e) Industry— Industry and Labour 
(/) Agriculture— Economics of Agriculture 
fe) Modern Finance— Banking 

GROUP "A” (Compulsory subjects) 

Objectives of economic pol I»py producer’s surplus 
National dividend— Consumers s p 0 f P d ls tnbution-The 
-Individual and social ft” fftnctiou-Stability and 

Compensation principle-Social weltare lun 
growth-planning in war and peace re.ources- 

Problems of plannmg-Rauon^ aBocat f troI 
Physical and financial P |ann ,ft!f?Cetary and fiscal policy 
and indirect contr ° ls “ Soc, J_ J ,l!. S v !_Voluniarv and forced savings 
lFo?e%S 0 md y -Pubh V c a8 u.iht°es y and slate trading-Con.rol 
population— Regulation of foreign tra e , j £fn Q f ca pual 

Planning in under developed count™ “ es _ In llation 
formal, on— Investment cri«ria-Cho'o 
and growth— International aspects ot p 

Books Recommended , cnnal Welfare Maxi- 

I P R Brahmanand Stuitee 3 Li Robbins 

imsatitm, 2 L Robbins Theory of Econo, me 
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Economic Planning in Peace and War, 4 AC Pigon Economics of 
Welfare 5 K E Boulding Principles of Economic Policy, 6 N 
Kaldor’ Essays nt Economic Stability and Cron th, 7 Meade 
Planning and Price Mechanism 8 CED i U S A ) 1961, Prentice 
Hall Report of Commission on Money and Creiii, 9 Commission 
on Money and Credit CED (USA), 1961, Prenuce Hall, . 
Inflation Growth and Employment 10 EMF Durbin Problem of 
Economic Planning, 1 1 Charles Bethlehcim Studies in the Theory of 
Planning, 12 Kmdleberger Economic Development, 13 AN 
Agaiwal and SP Singh Economic Under development, 14 
Schumpeter Capitalism Socialism and Democracy 15 \V A Lewis 
Theory of Economic Gro u/i 16 Regnar Nurske Problems of Cap tal 
formation in Under developed Countries, 17 AO Hirchtnan 
The Strategy of Economic Development, IS AK Sen Choice of 
Technique, 1961. 19 B R Shenoy Indian Planning and Economic 
Development 20 Government of India Five Ytar Plans , 21 
EM D Little A Critique of Welfare Economics, 22 A E A (Chapters 
on Socialist Fconomics and Welfare Economics respecmely). 
Survey of Contemporary Economics Vols I and JI, 23 A P Learner 
Economics of Control, 24 HlaMyint Tneones of Welfare Economics, 
25 Kedarnath Prasad Technological Choice under Development 
Planning, 26 Gerald M Meir Leading Issues in Development 
Economics 


Paper II Corporation Finance 

The finance (unction in business— promotion 
Financial plan factors affecting financial decisions— cost 
consideration, risk— element time dimension capitalisation— 
Capital structures Capital gearing fixed and working capital 
planning— Control of capital issues 

Types of finance-Ownership and crcditorship securities— 
their sources-Corporate uniis-Pnvate <5L Public Ltd Companies 
—Public enterprises and their financing 

Specialised agencies and their services— Investment Bank- 
Investment Trust— Issue houses— Stock Exchanges 

Supply of Business finance by Financial Institutions— I F C . 
S.F C , I C & I C I , I D B 

Procedure for securing finance from IFCorIC&ICI 
Internal Fma.nc.al Admuwsta itvan.— Tc<a.'& nf zr?r*\ys&~ 

ratios Budgeting capital budgeting and cash budgeting pro 
jected financial statement cash flow analysis 

Managing the income Management of profit— Developing 
dividend policy creation of Reserve and ploughing back of 
profits Depreciation and maintenance policies-corporateTaxa- 


Financial difficulties Methods of meeting financial difficul- 
ties— Adjustment pf capital structure— reconstruction 
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Financing expansion Goals-financial considerations- 
amalgamation and absorption 
Books Recommended 


1 Hunt, Williams, Donaldson Basic Business, 2 C VV Gersten- 
berg Financial Organisation and Management , 3 Paish, F W 
Business Finance, 4 AS Dewing Financial Policy of Corpora- 
tions, 5 Rosen, G Some Aspects of Industrial Finance in India, 
6 Indian Chambers of Commerce , Central Final ciitg Institutions- 
for Industry m India, 7 SC KuDchhal Corporation Finance 8 
Hoagland Corporation Finance, 9 Liefman .Cartels, Concerns and 
Trust, 10 Meade Corporation Finance, 1 1 Meade Trust Finance 
GROUP “B” (Voluntary Subjects) 

(a) COST ACCOUNTING 
Paper I Industrial Management 

Site for Factory Layout of factory and equipment of works 
power plant 

Location of plant, building, machinery and equipment 
Personnel Policies Selections and methods of training , Rating 
and Promotions , complaints and Grievances , Time and Motion 
Studies , Job evaluations , Incentives , Working Conditions and 
General Welfare arrangements 

Types of Organisations Lines , Line and Staff Functional 
Public Relations Interpretation of Labour Policies and Program- 
mes to employees and to outside public , Maintenance of good 
relations with Public organisations like Newspapers, Radio 
Government Agencies, Consumer Organisations, Technical and 
Professional Bodies, Chambers of Commerce and Trade Associa- 
tions 


Marketing Sales Organisation and procedures, Product develop- 
ment and designs , Marketing at home and overseas , Market 
Research , Sales forecasting Sales methods , Channels of 
distribution , Sales promotion. Service after sale 
Paper II Costing Labour Allocation of Labour costs to jobs and 
department including effects of grading, lateness, absent, overtime, 
idle time, night work, transfer and dismissal on labour costs 
Materials 1 Stock and stores Control and storage of all 
materials , their purchase and manufacturing specifications 
Component lists f . 

2 Routine of issue of purchase orders , Recordmg of receipts 
of goods , Checking specifications and qualities . Maximum and 
minimum stock levels , Ordering level , Danger point 

3 Store keeping systems of stores work in progress, finished 
goods tools? pftterns and plant centralised, de centralised and 

I^Tratment. prevention and elimination ordefecttve materials, 
spoilage and waste 
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Overheads Nature and types of overheads-ProducUon, distri- 
bution, administration and Research and Developmentoverheads 
Feted semi variable and variable overheads , Overhead accounts 
and summaries , Methods of allocation and apportionment to 
cost centres and cost units 

Absorption Methods of absorbing overheads in the cost unit, 
Effects of level of output on absorption of overhead expenses ; 

Under and over absorption , Recovering of costs and charging 

to cost units Various methods of costing Concept and princi- 
ples of cost unit with reference to Materials, Inventories, Payroll 
costing and Project costs 


GROUP ‘B” 

(b) ADVANCED STATISTICS 
Paper J Statistical (Techniques) Qjantity Control 
<0 Shewart Control Charts for variable for fraction defective and 
for defects. 00 Theory of runs, 0‘0 Sampling Inspection, 00 
Accepancs Procedures, Sequential Sampling. Simon Charts and 
Dodge Rommg Tables, (v) Organisation of Statistical Quantity 
Control 


Paper II Economic Statistics 

{») Analysis of variance and covariance, (;i) Economic and 
Business Statistics of special interest to India, (hi) Family Bud- 
gets, (jv) Distribution of Income, (v) National Income and Social 
Accounting (w) Analysis of Time Services and Statistical Mea- 
surement of Business Cycles (hi) Statistical Laws of Supply and 
Demand 


Or 


(e) ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 

Paper I Theory and Practice of Life Insurance 
Calculation of office rates of premiums for assurances and 
annuities depending on life contingencies, choice of basis thereof. 
Treatment of Extra Risk as General Provision of Indian Insur- 
ance Act of 1938 and the Insurance Rules 1939 with subsequent 
amendments and modifications 


Paper II Theory and Practice of We Insurance 

General Principles of valuation of liabilities and assets of 
Life Assurance Companies 


Analysis and distribution of surplus and analysis of other 
Practical problems arising on the valuation of life assurance 
companies 


Surrender value of policies 

,* ££ assuraiKe and a— «« 


Or 

Any two of the follow mg groups ( d ), ( e ), (/) and (g ) 
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( d ) MODERH BUSINESS 
Paper / Advanced Business Economics 

Economic theory and business— Micro-economic theory 
and Macro economic theory 

Demand— quantitative expression of demand— The elasti- 
city of demand— Income elasticity and cross elasticity of demand 
— Demand in different markets— Demand in oligopoly— The 
kmked demand curve— Price leadership and collusion 

Pricing— The theory of price from the viewpoint of the 
individual firm— The weeknesses of traditional theory— Loss 
leaders— Turn over and pricing— pioneer pricing— skimming 
price versus penetration price— imitative pricing— pricing objec- 
tives— Full cost pricing— Pricing based on incremental cost 
analysis 

Consideration of profit— Theories of profit— Problems of 
measuring profit 

The concept of Marking— The Incremental concept— com- 
parison of incremental and marginal principles— The principle 
of discounting— The opportunity cost concept— The Equi margi- 
nal principle— Application of these principles of business 
decisions 

Risk and uncertainty— Alternative methods of dealing with 
uncertainly- Insurance principle— Hedging principles— diversi 
fication principle— application of probability analysis 
Books recommended 

1 W W Haynes, Managerial Economics , 2 Joel Dean, 
Managerial Economics, 3 Schlaifer Robert Probability and Statistics 
(or Business Decisions, 4 Spencer and Siegelman Managerial 
Economics, 5 K E Boulding Economic Analysis, 6 K E 
Boulding The Skill of the Economist 7 P A Samuelson Econo 
lines an Introductory Analysis, 8 J D Coppock Economics of 
Busin°*s Firm 

( e ) INDUSTRY 

Paper l Industry and Labour 

Industrial change in Iadia— Growth and the present pro- 
blems of major industries in India , Cotton, Jute, Iron and Steel, 
Coal, Cement, Sugar, Tea— Localisation of industries in India 

Capital needs of modern industries— Sources of supply of 
long term and short term capital for large scale industries m 
India— Managing Agency System 

Industrial Productions 

Problems of industries in public and co operative sector— 
Cottage and small scale industries— Location and localization 
of industries— Problems of regional dispersal of industries- 
Industrial Estates 
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Labour problems of modern industries * Recruitment, 
Supervision, settlement of industrial disputes. Joint Consultation, 
Joint Management etc —Trade unionism and collective bargain- 
ing— Wage systems and wage levels— Law and labour Labour 
Welfare, Job analysis Training Vocational at testing and 
guidances study 

Planning and industrial development in India-State regula- 
tion of industries 


Industrial Policy of the State 

(The subject should be studied with special to reference 
conditions in India) 


Books recommended 

1 J A Hobson Modern Capitalism, 2 W G Hoffman 
Growth of Industrial Economy 3 Buchenan, D. H Development 
of Capitalistic Enterprise in India, 4 Rao, B S Survey of Indian 
Industries , 5 P Sargent, Florence Industry and the State, 6 
Jam, P C Industrial Finance m India, 7 Saxena S C Labour 
Problems and Social Welfare, 8 Giri, V V Labour Problem m 
Indian Industry, 9 R A Lester Econ mics of Labour, IQ Mathur 
and Mathur Trade Unionism m India. 1 1 Punekar, S D Trade 
Unionism in India, 12 Thakker. G K Labour Problem of Textile 
Industry, 13 Hob>on, J A Conditions of Industrial Peace, 14. 
Mehta. M M Structure of Indian Industries, 15 National Coun 
cil of Applied Economic Research Managing Agency System, 16 
N B Das Financing of Large Scale and Small Scale Industries, 17. 
Report of the A D Shroff Committee . Report of the Committee 
on Financing of Small Scale Industries 


(/) AGRICULTURE 

Paper / Economics of Agriculture 

Demand for Farm Products— Production and Supply— 
Scale of farming— Land Utilization, Crop Pattern and Production 
—Animal Husbandry and Irrigation— Farm Management, Prin- 
ciples and practice— Land reforms and farm economy , soil 
conservation problems and solution— Location of production 
and regional specialisation 

Finance-Long term and short term— Needs of the farmer 
-Agencies of supply- Regulation of rural credit- Debt redemp- 
tion -Cooperative credit- Role of the State 


Marketing— Marketing institulions-Regiilated markets- 
Forward trading and hedging.— Warehousing— State trading 
Agricultural prices and incomes- Causes of instabihtv- 
Terms of trade between agriculture and the rest of the economy 
Parity prices and stabilisation measures— Taxation of Aencul 
luralland incomes. 6 
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Agricultural labour-Emp]oyment- Wages-Conditions of 
work-Non farm collectivised Agriculture-Estate Farming- 
Haatations-Iateruational Ageocies-internatronal Commodity 
Agreements J 


Books recommended 


1 Report of the Royal Commission of Indian Agriculture, 2 
Nanavati and Anjaria The Indian Rural Probl m, 3 Reports of the 
Agricultural Marketing of different crops{ Department of the Govern- 
ment of India on Marketing), 4 E O Heady and H R. Jansen 
Farms Management Economics [PHI [India) Ltd , 1960 Edn ], 5 
Cohen Economics of Agriculture 6 Rural Credit Survey —Report 
1951 7 Rural Credit Survey -Follow up 1957-58 onwards to date, 

8 Report of the First Agriculture Labour Enquiry Committee , 1951, 

9 Report of the Second Agriculture Labour Enquiry Committee , 1961, 

10 Agricultural Legislation in India, Voi I to IX, II Warmer 
Economics of Peasant Farming , 12 Farm Management Surveys, )3 
Reviews of Co operative Movement in India, 14 G Sheppard 
Agricultural Price Analysis, 15 Trelogan and Waite Agricultural 
Marketing, 16 AM. Kb usro Economic Development with No 
population Transfer, 17 Schultz Economic Organisation of AgncuL 
sure, 18 Seminar on co operative Farming, Seminar Series No HI 
19 59 19 Seminar cum workshop on Problems of Farm Production 
Planning and Programming, Series No IV, 20 Seminar on Cost 
Studies in Agriculture, Seminar Series No HI, 21 Annual Numbers 
of Indian Journal oj Agruultural Economics Science, 1951 to date 
(including Silver Jubilee Number, \o\ XIX No 3 4 July, December, 
1964), 22 Report on the Price Policy for Khar if Cereals 1965-66 
(Agricultural Press Commission, July, 1965;, 23 Dr J P Bhatta- 
charjee Studies in Indian Agricultural Economics, 24 Five Year 
Plans , 25 Farmers of India, Vol I, III, ICAR 

Items 1, 3 8,9 10 12 22 and 24 are Government of India 
publications Items 6, 7, 13, have been published by Reserve 
Bank of India Items 18, 19, 20, 21 have been published by 
Indian Society of Agricultural Economics 


lg ) MODERN FINANCE 


Paper / Banking 

Joint Stock Banking -Principles of joint stock bankmg-Types 
of business— Form of lending - Credit mstruments-Credit faci- 
lities for hire purchase and instalment buying- Bill Markets - 
Commercial bills and treasury bills-Trade and industrial finance 
-Forms of joint stock banking -Branch banking and expansion 
— Nationalisation of joint stock Banks 

General Banking -rise and growth of Central 
Organisational Structure— Nationalisation of Central Bank, 
control of money and credit— Treasury coatrof 
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Banking, policy— Control over money supply- Compensa- 
tory and getting and ticdit policy- Multiple credit creation. 
Price fluctuations and full employment— Money supply and 
income level -Banking policy and rate of inieiest—international 
movements of capital-Monetary and Banking policy. 


Books recommended 

1 Sayers Modem Bcrhrg 2 De Keck Ccrtral Barkng , 3 
Beckhart Banking Systems 4 Redclifie Rtf on, 5 Basu Rcuew 
Bnnkirg Dexelopments, d^Tobmson Bcrkirg Policy of the Price 
Lex el, 7 G Walter Woods Worth The Mot ey Market and Mone- 
tary Management 8 Manmfi Dicay British Banking System, 9 
R S Sayers Bcnkirg in Western Eure pe 

M Com , PART U EXAMINATION 

Following are ihe subjects pre'enbed for the study of 
M Coro , Part II Examination 

Group “A" (Compulsory 1 -Paper III Organised Markets, Paper 
IV Bus ness Management 

Group * B” (Voluntary— (al Advanced Accountancy— two papers* 
Paper HI Managemert (including Advarccd Accountancy), 
Paper IV Management Accountancy (including Advanced 
Accountancy) 

Or 


(6) Advanced Statistics- two papers Paper III 
Sumy Paper IV Stat Micdl Quality Ccntiol 


Modern Sampler 


Or 


(c) Actuarial Science-two papers. Paper III Demography* 
Paper }V Mortality Investigation 
Or 

A student has to take tuooflbcfollowinggroups (d), (e),(/> 
and {g) in continuation of that he had cffeied at M Com , Part I 
Examination (each group containing, ore paper, 100 marks, 3 
hours eachl 


(d) Modern Business— Paper II BuMne i s Analysis and Fore- 
cast ng 

(c) industry— Paper U Trade and Transport 
(/) Agriculture- Paper II Co operative and the Rural Develop- 
ment y 


(g) Modern Ficarcc— Pait II Irteinaticnal Finance 
Group “A ’ (Compulsory Subjects) 

Paper III Org«mtd Markets 

Mat feting of important staples of ssorld trade- Cotton, Wheat, 
Tea, Jute OtT Seeds- Auctions- Co operative marketing— 
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regulated Markets— organized produce exchanges— yarn exchange 
—organisation of Bullion markets in India and leading countries. 

Organization of the leading produce Exchanges of the world 
— types of transactions— spot, future options, puts and calls— on 
call— straddle— arbitrage— specific delivery contracts and non- 
specific delivery contract— hedging— middlemen and their func- 
tions— functions of Commission Agents, brokers jobbers whole- 
sale and retail dealers— types of contracts— standardization and 
grading— quality clauses— price quotations— relation between 
spot and future prices—speculation and gambling— manipulation 
and corners— economic functions of speculation— evils of specu- 
lation— control of speculation —Committee for quotations, mfor 
mation, arbitration etc —Clearing house— State Control of 
Produce Exchange— Forward Market Commission in India— 
Technique and methods of regulating Forward Markets 

Organization of the Stock Exchange of Bombay, London 
and New York— Giltedged securities and industrial sbares-Casb 
and forward dealing— Options— Listing of shares— settlements, 
brokers, jobbers and authorized clerks— manipulation ofSecurity 
prices and corners— supply of funds— administration of the 
Exchange— Government Control of the Exchange 

Organization of the Discount Market in India, London and 
New York— Bill Market m India— Types of Bills— acceptance 
houses— discount houses -Commercial Bills and Treasury Bills— 
Finance Bills— Rediscounting of Bills 
Book recommended 


1 Commonwealth Economic Committee's Report on World Trade in 
Cotton , Wheat t Tea Jute , Oil Seeds (Yearly) 2 Goi eminent of 
Ind a Reports o i the Marketing of Cotton , Wheat, Tea , Jute, Oil 
S°eds (different for ea^h type of o«l seeds), 3 PG Salvi ‘Pro 
duce Exchange*, 4 W R NatU Regulation of Forward Markets, 5 
S Bulletin (monthly) Forward Markets Commission, 6 P G Salvi 
Commodity Exchanges, 7 J B Bear and O G Saxon Commodity 
Exchanges and Future Trading , 8 K Ghia aDd others Organised 
Markets, 9 H L Dholakia Future Trading and Future Markets m 
Colton, JO LS Venkataramanan Theory of Future Trading, II 
S L N Sinha Capital Market in India, 12 C M C Pm ate Capital 
Markets, 13 Rl Rom ins on Money and Capital Markets, 14 
Mulky New Capital issue Market m Ind a, IS S R K Rao Indian 
Money Market, 16 H T Parekh Bombay Money Market, 17 Nor- 
man Macrae Londo i Capital Market, 1 1 H T Parekh Future 
of Joint Stock Enterprises in India, 19 A K Sur Sew Issue Market 
ant Stock Exchange, 20 Kersi D Doodha Stock Exchanges m a 
Developing Economy, 21 FW Hirst Stock Exchange, 22 K L 
Gars Stock Exchanges in India, 23 MS Rix Stock Market Eco 
nomics, 24 P M Madon and R J Mehta Non to Make Money on 
the Stock Exchange , 25 E V Morgan and W A Thomas Stock 
Exchange, 26 W T C King The Stock Exchange, 21 C A Dice 
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and W J Eiteman The Stock Market, 23 C L Letter The Stock 
Market, 29 FE Armstrong The Book of the Stock Exchange, 3Q. 

J E Walter The Rale of Regional Security Exchanges , 31 A K Suf 
Stock Exchange , 32 P J Thomas Report on the Regulation of the 
Stock Market in India, 33 V R Cirvante The Indian Copttal 
Market, 34 K-R Kulkarm Theory and Practice of Co operation in 

India and abroad , Vols I-II, Parts I and II , Vol III and Vol IV 
Paper IV Business Management 

The concept of management— The process of management—' 
Planning organising- Actuating and measuring, controlling 

Planning— Planning premises— External and Internal — 
Kinds of plan— Planning process 

Organising- structural and operational aspects 
Motivating— bases of motivation— Importance of human 
Psychology-Individual needs and the needs of organisation— 
Factors affecting 

Performance— Motivating supervision— Proper direction, 
communication and deve opment of the individual— Leadership 
tecbmques-autocratic, consultative and free reign— Delegation 
of authority as a motivating factor 

Concept of managerial control— control of personnel— con- 
trol of performance-Areas of control— process of control. 
Standards, appraisal and corrective action-control aids-clanty 
of objectives, methods, procedures 

Universality of the principles of management— Evolution of 
management ’hought— Recent trends in management thought- 
management as a profession 

Goals and criteria of management operation— social objec- 
tives— Social control of business 

Process of Decision making— Techniques of making decision 
— Rationality in administrative behaviour 
Co ordination m management 
Books recommended 

1 Koontz and O Donnel Principles of Management , 2. Koontz 
and O Donnel Readings in Management 3 Ur wick L Elements 
of Administration 4 Koontz and Gable Public Control of Economic 
Enterprise, 5 H A Simon Administration Behauour, 6 Hook,C R 
Organisation planning- its challenges and limitations 7 James NH 
Execut i\e of derision making, 8 G R Terry Principles of Manage- 
ment 9 Peter F Drucker The Practice of Management, 10 Peter 
F Diuckcr Managing of Retulls, 11 W A Alisa Management 
and Organisation 
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Voluntary Group ‘ B 

(a) ADVANCED ACCOUNTANCY 

Paper III Management (including Advanced Accountancy) 

Object i\es and Scope 

(a) Concept of capital with reference to sources (Equity vs 
Borrowed capital) 

(b) Periods Short term vs Long term capital 

(c) Application (Capital employed) profitability of operations 
and return on capital 

, a. technique of analysing the financial statements arising 
airterent kinds of rates calculating the earning power of an enter- 
prise m terms of rates turn over, margin of profit, total assets and 
operating assets 

Various variables accepting the returns on capital— Impact 
ot inflation on return of capital 

Measurement of Profit and Presentation to Management 
Measurement of profit by (a) periods, (V) Functions, Departments 
divisions, etc , (c) product group 

Prepartion of profit statements for centra 1 and managerial 
decisions— Designing reports on profitability of operauons for 
the use of top management 


New Project 


Development and expansion— project planning— Determining 
working capital and long term capital requirements and estimat- 
ing the profitability of operations and return on capital 

Approach based on discounted cash— Floor and pay back 
method— Determining the capital structure in terms of availability 
of sources of finance and maximisation of return on capital ana 
capital expenditure control programme 


Higher Management 

Financial Policies Plough back— Dividend policy— Bonus shares 
— Right issues under and over capitalisation 
Tools for management accountancy Comparative statements— state- 
ments of sources and application of funds 
Reports Presentation of accounting and financial data to the 
management at various levels 


Paper IV Management Accountancy (including Advanced Accountancy) 
Budgets and Budget Control 

Types of Budgets — operating budgets, Capital budgets, Fl “ n “" 
budgets. Long term and short term budgets Finance and res 
ponsibihlies of budget departments and control of budgets 
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Interpretation of Cost and Decision Making 

Kinds of costs -Historical, controllable, uncontrollable— Margi- 
nal and replacement costs 
Costing of Projects 

Make or buy decisionv-considerations of relevant costs product 
pricing— Break even analysts and consideration of volumes and 
margin m terms of demand and supply. 

Criticism of final accounts, scrutiny of the financial position 
of a concern from published accounts through accounting ratios. 
Interpretation of final accounts from the viewpoint of a banker, 
financier, shareholder, creditors and Employers* 

General principles of Income-Tax Law and Estate Duty 


(i b ) ADVANCED STATISTIC! 

Paper III Modern Sample Surveys 

Designs of Sampling— Stratified, Systematic, multistage, double 
sampling— Interpenetrating network of Samples— Sampling w h 
Probability— Proportional to size of unit and various combina- 
tions Estimation Problems— Variance function— Non sampling 
errors* 

Paper IV . Statistical {Techniques) Quality Control 

Time series, Winear Programming, Theory of games, Theory of 

Queves, Multiple regression, input-output analysis 


(c) ACTUARIAL SCIENCE 
Paper 111 Demography 
(0 Meaning and scope of Demography. 

(/0 National and International Agencies for the Collection of 
demography data 

(m) Computation and interpretation of Fertility Indices and 
reprodutcion rates 


(iv) Computation and interpretation of Mortality Indices 
(*) Marriage and migration 
(w) Differential fertility and differential mortality 
(v») Morbidity and Mortality 
(»«0 Population Projection'. 

Paper IV Mortality Investigation 

ElementaryV principles and methods of Actuarial Treatment of 
statistical daVi including the compilation of decremental and other 
rates with jxMicular reference to National Life Tables and death 

Elementary Principles of Graduation 

an ^ elcnjcntary finite difference methods of graduation 
including samnai^n methods of graduation 
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Fitting ot Makehm and other formulas to mortality rates. 

Or 

Group “B ’ 

A “ytw° of the following groups {d }i (f) and (g) ta continuation 
of M Com , Part l Examination 

(d) modern business 

Paper II Business Analysis and Farecasting 

The concepts of Plant, firm, industry— classification of firm and 

industry— International standard— industrial classification 

Size of the firm— various criteria of measuring size— capital- 
isation, monetary value of assets, employment, annual value of 
output, annual value added, volumeof production— factors affect 
mg size— Technology of production— supply of inputs— availa 
bihty of service from other industries -Govt regulations- Utility 
of the theoretical concepts ot marginal firm, optimum firm ana 
representative firm 

Relation between production, cost and size— Limiting factors 
of the growth of the firm 

Income creation within the firm— Income distribution of the 
firm among various categories, suppliers, labourers, creditors, 
owners. Governments, etc Utilising financial data for making 
income distribution analysis 

Forecasting of business activities— Type of forecasts— The 
methods of forecasting— Forecasting demand for individual pro- 
ducts — Forecasting Gross National Product Econometric models 
and its limitations 


Books recommended 

1 John P Lewis Business Conditions Ana/vsis, 2 E A G Robin- 
son Structure of Competitive Industry, 3 John I Griffin Statistics 
— Methods and Application, 4 Kimball and Kimball Principles of 
Industrial Organisation 5 Sargent Florence Logic of Industrial 
Organisation, 6 Beecham A Economics of Industrial Organisation , 
7 Stemdal J Small and B g Business, Z Bethal and others Indus- 
trial Organisation and Manageme u 9 Bassmg V Lewis Economic 
forecasting 

(<?) INDUSTRY 


Paper II Trade and Transport 

Internal irade — various pomt^of distribution— Different channels 
■of distribution Inter Stale Trade- Internal Trade in India 

Foreign Trade— Cause of international Trade— Regulation of 

Foreign Trade— Foreign Trade institutions— Import and Export 
Policy— Export Promotion— Aids and Incentives 

Financing of Internal and External Trade -The Problem of 
Risks 
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Transport Influence of transport on the movemctitof goods 
and people— Transport Costs Freight Structure -Tran sport 
Ownership and Management -Transport monopolies State 
Control -Transport Co ordmation— Organisation of International 
Shipping imes-Problems of internal and International Civil Avia- 
tion-Transport management from the firms viewpoint users 
own transport Economic and developmental aspects of road and 
internal water transport-Shipping policy-aids to Sbtppiogand 
Port development— AdmmisUa ion of Ports— Economics ot ripe 
lines (All these problems have to be studied with reference to 
Indian conditions' 

Books recommended 

Lippincott The Detelopmeni of Modern Wot! i Trade, Hardy Sea* 
ways and Sea Trade Haberlar International Trade, Heuser Con 
trol of International Trade , PEP Report of International Trade , 
Powe International Raw Materials Sherrington A Hundred Years 
of Inland Transport, Kirkardy and Evans History and Economics 
of Transport Johnson Heubner and NVilson Transportation 
Economic Principles and I ractice L-ague of Nations Re\ ew of 
World s Trade Teussmg Some Aspects of ihe Tariff Question, Ells- 
worth The International Economy, Pylk, J M \f Jrfceting Prtnci 

pies, Government of India 0) Gu de for exporters (//) Handbook, 
for export Promotion 

if) AGRICULTURE 

Paper II Co operative and Rural Development 
Rural life in India— Village community in ancient India— present 
structure of Indian Village-social stratification -pressure of 
population and unemployment problem— occupational pattern — 
pattern ofland use— problems of rural development— rural Fin 
ance— Mobilization of rural savings and capital formation water 
supply, sanitation, education transport electrification— Rural 
reconstruction— community development projects— National ex 
tension services— Village panchayats their problems 

Philosophy of co operation— co operation as a method and 
way of life— principles of co-operation— classification of different 
types of co operative institutions 

Abnefoutlmeof growth of co-operation in India— co-op»ra 
uve at dsftwwA. vtA ievtlupinen'i— cc 

operative credit societies Marketing and processing co operatives 
—co operative farming societies and service co operatives— con 
sumers co operatives and other non agricultural co operative 
societies Reserve Bank Stale Bank of India and the co operative 

C ° ° P ' ra,1Ve ■" s "‘“'™s-probl C m S of co- 
co opcS?oD°S^ UCCeSS ° f c °-°P erat,ve rao'ement-Fulure of 
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Books recommended 

| Bhatnagar, K P Co operations in India and Abroad 2 India 
Ministry of Information and Broadcasting SahkanSamaj A 
symposium on co op ratne moxememin India , 3 Publications Dm 
gon. New Delhi, 1958 Co operatives for rural development 4 Jain, 
Agriculture and Co operational India 5 Ministry of Commu 
mty Development and Cooperation New Delhi Community 
Development and Co operation , 6 Kulkarm K R Theory and 
Practice of co operation m India and abroad , 7 Mahesh Cha nd Co 
operative Problems in India 8 Mamoria.C B & Others Co operation 
mlndia 9 Banerjee, J Co operative Movement m India 10 Natesan,. 
K An upto date text book, on co operation , J 1 Shukla G P Co 
operatives and rural development in India -A Plan 1?. Srivastava 
Ci P Co operation m India and abroad 13 Talmakj, S S Co 
operation m India and abroad, 14 Veerasmgham V Practice and 
Philosophy of Cooperation I* Pillay Welfare problems in rural 
India 16 Brayne Better Village , 17 S B Metha Co operati e 
Farming Agrarian development in India , 18 V L Metha Towards 
a co operative socialist commonwealth 
Journals 


1 The Co operative Review 2 Panchayati Raj 3 Madras journal 
of co operation, 4 Maharashtra co operative quarterly 5 Statisti 
cal statements relating to the co operative movement in India of 
Annual publication by Reserve Bank of India 
C S ) modern FINANCE 
Paper II— International Finance 

Exchange Rates— Exchange market— Spot and forward exchance- 
rates-Fixed and Fluctuating Exchange rates— Mulnple Exchange 
Rates —Regulation of Exchange rate under the I M F — Gold 
Price Policy 

International Payments difficulties— I M F —Its Origin 
objectives and working -Exchange controls— Control on Capital 
movements— Problems of convertibility of currencies— Bilateral 
and multilateral clearing arrangements 

International finance— Shortage of Capital— International 
lending and foreign aids— Equity and loan capital— Private and 
official loans— Servicing of external debt— Objectives scope and 
operations of the principal — International Financial InsWutions 
and foreign lending agencies 
Books recommended 


I Halm Monetary Theory , 2 Ivarsan International Cop tal 
Movements 3 Halm International Monetary Institutions 4 Annual 
Report IMF ,5 Heterfer Theory of International Trade, 6 Paul 
Emzig History of Foreign Exchange 7 Leage of Nations J n f* r 
national Currency experience— Inter war Period 1944 Edited by Kegnar 
Nirhse g KmdJeberger International Economics 9 Jacobe Viner 
Inlemouona! Economy 10 Ellsworth, P T The hternmonat 
Economy II Killough & Killougb International Economics 



Chapter XXXI II 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Wim iVie lapidW changing economic environment and the gfon - 
me industrialisation, the need for professional tramingin manage- 
ment is fast expanding in the country Today's effective business 
performance, both >n the national andithe international spheres* 
increasingly depends upon the knowledge* skills, attitude ana 
competence of those who manage the affairs of Business and 
Industry It is the primary objective of the several universities 
to provide the best possible professional education and training 
in business for men and women and to equip them with the 
necessary intellectual competence for positions of higher respon- 


sibility 

The various branches of business management are being 
taught under various disciplines— particularly economics com- 
merce, labour welfare etc We shall briefly show how business 
management constitutes portions of syllabi prescribed for B Com 
A reference to the syllabus of the Gujarat University shows that 
business management is included in the teaching of B Com as 
the particulars given below would show 
10 Business Administration constitutes Paper IV in second 
B Com examination 


00 Business Administration constitutes Paper III m the third 
B Com examination 


Details of teaching for these two examinations are given below 
Business Administration— I (B Com (I year) 

Meaning and importance of business administration, principal 
functions of business administration — planning, organising, 
staffing directing, co ordmating, reporting budgetmg, etc —major 
problems of industrial administration— purchase, production, 
marketing 

Different forms of ownership— individual proprietorship — 
partnership— joint Hindu family business— pr vate and public 
company— co operative society— advantages and disadvantages 
ol different types of ownership 

Admvwvitmwe. and managerial structure— activity levels of 
bUMness management —top-level management, middle level 
management and bottom level management— communication 
ana control procedures 

. Principles of organisation— line, functional and line and 
staff organisation -committee system 

tayoufemd equipment* l0CaU0n -°dustnal unit-factory 
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Administrative problems of State owned enterprises and 
public utility concerns 

Business Administration— II (BCom III year) 

Personnel administration— problems of recruitment— vocational 
selection and guidance— promotions and transfers— job analysis 
job description and job specification— job evaluation -merit 
rating- training for workers and supervisors— problems of morale 
and discipline ~ labour efficiency — industrial psychology — 
methods of labour remuneration, time rate and piece rate 
system, group incentives, progressive incentive plans 

Industrial disputes— causes, effects and methods of settle 
ment— trade union movement and collective bargaining con 
cihation and arbitration— joint eonsulation— labour participation 
an management 

Financial administration— capital structures— sources of 
long term and short term capital— managing agency system in 
India 


Business forecasting-market analysis and research sales- 
ndmmistration 

Organised market— spot and future transactions— hedging 
Procedure and technique of export and import trade— indent 
business— bonded goods— finance of foreign trade 

Production planning and control— purchasing and store 
keeping-cost control— budgetary control control— control of 
performance and quality — oroblems of Productivity 

At present the Delhi university conducts the following 
courses The courses are meant for thos- who are already 
employed as executives in Business and Industry 
(i) Post Graduate D ploma in Business Management 
(n) Post Graduate Diploma in Industrial Management 

Both those courses are part time and are of three years’ 
•duration 


In addition the Department also conducts a Post Graduate 
Certificate Course in Office Supervision for Women 

As early as 1954 Dr VKRV Rao the founder and the 
Ihen Director of Delhi School of Economics got the School re 
cognised by the All India Council for Technical Education as one 
of the four centres in India forManagement coursesat university 
level In 1955 the department began its ‘icuvities as Business 
Management section established in the Delhi School of Econo 
mics tor conducting postgraduate course in business manag 
ment From the start the section has followed ihei scheme of the 
All India Board of Management Slud.es w «s^cl o f subject 
and syllabi at the same time maintaining the high academic 
standards of the university 
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Dr V K R V Kao formulated the basic objectives of the 
Business Management section and fashioned its services to the 
needs of our growing economy He emphasised the importance 
of teaching materials case studies, interdisciplinary and busiQess 
contacts for management courses 

In 1961 62, the Section of Business Management intro* 
duced a Three Year part time Post graduate Course in Indus- 
trial Management In the same year, the section of Business 
Management was converted into a full fledged department or 
the Delhi University 

Since 1955 more than 360 participants have successfully 
completed the business and industrial management courses from 
the university They represent a wide variety of industrial and 
business organisations beloning to both private and public 
sector undertakings In 1959, the Management Science Associa- 
tion was formed in order to provide opportunities for more 
frequent contacts between the students of the department and 
the outside business community 


Objectives of the Courses 

The objectives of the management courses are 
(n) To impart theoretical background of those academic discip- 
lines which are related to the 8eld of management > 

(h) To enhance the analytical ability of the participants and to 
acquaint them with the tools and techniques for better deci- 
sion making , 

(c) To develop a frame of reference which may enable the parti- 
cipants to perceive the complex elements and forces affecting 
the situations m business and industry and the ability to 
handle them realistically by relating knowledge to the practi- 
cal situations , 

(d) To develop an understanding of the specific areas of manage- 
ment at various levels with particular emphasis on their 
inter relatedness , 

(«0 To help the participants in developing an understanding of 
the organisational behaviour, to provide them an opportu- 
nity to develop their interpersonal skills and to organise 
iheir personality to become better executives , 

(/l To foster the sense of profes>ional ethics and competence, 
a ^d acquaint the participants with the current literature in 
the field and sources of information for sustained learning 
Methods of Instruction 


In order to achieve the above mentioned objectives the depart- 
ment utilizes the following methods of instruction 

^ ,e ? ures M the re S uIar faculty members, visiting 

speakers from bus/qess and industry, and other eminent 
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scholars in the field The lectures are followed by classroom 
s"°d n ,scuss,ons on selected problems of business and 
(1I1) SSSiTSS » the concrete situations taken from 

(vi) assignments m various subjects on 

basis , , dicrnssion with executives 

various aspects of managemen 

ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

Diploma in Business Management 

„ Unin «ppkins a< 


Diploma in Business Management diploma in busi* 

1 Every candidate a Bichelor’s degree exami- 

"nfl^Sr^a^^r^^occ. engineering or techno 

Iogv of any university „, n prience at the junto; 

it. have 


nation in arts iaw, 

Iogv of any university experience at the junior 

He should have at least ^ ^ n( j ustr ,al establishment and 
executive level ,n ^“background’ of ‘commercial opera, ions 
^°i d ould aV also C b q e U spo d nsored S by h,s employer 

sr-wsr -»£& ssws. s of bom 

the courses ^The sub.ee, are as fo^ Hjn3gt men. 

P3rtl _D,plomaExamma.,oni Bu ne 

Paper I-Maoagem« p fal Psychology 

Paper 11-Social and In , lcal Me thod 

Paper 111— Accounting Aspects of Business 

V V -p E u°ch°a^ S,o, keeping & Transpor.a,i on 
Paper v-purc Management 

part lI _ D , pI „ma &r „atm»m Busm [ ccs 

P a aper W-P— 1 Management 
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Paper Vlll— Marketing and Distribution 
Paper IX-Financial and Higher Control 
Paper X- Foreign Trade Management 
Part u— Diploma Examination in Industrial Management 
Paper VI-Management Practices 
Piper VII— Personnel Management 
Paper VUl-Factory Organisation 

Paper IX— Production Planning and Control in Industry 
Paper X-Work Study and Incentives 
Or 

Financial and Higher Control 
Or 

Marketing and Distubution 
Or 

Development and Design 

RESEARCH FACILITIES FOR THE PH D DEGREE 
The Department is actively engaged in research at the faculty 
level and also offer* tacilities for research work for the Ph D 
Degree of the University of Delhi 

Every candidate for the Ph D Course is required to pursue 
as a student of the University a course of research of not less- 
than two calendar years from the date of registration A candi 
date (after completion of the research) has to submit the thesis 
to the university subject to the approval of his supervisor The 
thesis must be a piece of reseircb work characterised either by 
the discovery of new facts or by a fresh interpretation of facts or 
theories, in either case u should evidence the candidate's capacity 
for critical examination and judgement 
There is also a vjva voce lest 
Certificate Course >n Office Supervision for Women 
The Department of Business Management and Industrial 
Administration offers facilities to young women to acquire 
knowledge and abilities for professional careers in office manage- 
ment More and more employment opportunities with prospects 
of promotion to higher responsible positions are now being made 
available to young men and women in office activities As yet, 
not many young girls have shown keen interest in office activities 
because of lack of training The Postgraduate Certifi ate Course 
in Office Supervision has been started with a view to meet some 
of these needs The Course is exclusively for women and is a 
part lure course for nine months of which the last two months 
are for practical training Candidates who are graduates and 
have al<o completed nineteen years of age are eligible for 
admission b 
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The Delhi University has to started the following courses 
(i) MBA Programme 

The two year full-time postgraduate programme leading to the 
Degree of Master of Business Administration is designed to help 
the young graduates who want to make professional careers m 
management 

fit) Post Graduate Diploma in Marketing 

The awareness of the need for competent and well trained execu 
tives to handle the marketing and sales functions is growing fast 
because of the increasing competition in many new industries 
changing needs of the people, pressures of trarsition in the 
economy and the necessity of earning foreign exchange through 
the export of industrial products of our country To meet this 
need the university has One Year Postgraduate Diploma Course 
in Marketing which is meant for those .who are employed in 
commercial and industrial organisations and take part in 
marketing activities The programme covers lhe specialised areas 
such as Advertising and Salesmanship, MarketmgResearch Sales 
Management and Marketing Principles The course is part time 
and the classes are held m the evenings 


(in) Postgraduate Diploma in Personnel Management 


The University has one year diploma course n Personnel' 
Management to give specialised training to those who are 
already emplojed as executives The programme is part Mine 
and the classes are held in the evenings The programme aims 
at developing the necessary knowledge, skills 3nd attitudes in 
the executives for successfully handling and utilising the human 
resources of an organisation It covers the specialised areas such 
as Personnel Management— Principles and Practices Industrial 
Psychology, Labour Legislation, Organisational Behaviour, 
etc , in addition to project work 


Some universities have one or two papers on Industrial 
Management in the course provided for M A m economics 
For example in Patna University, one of the optional groups m 
M A in economics is group B It has two papers (t) Theory or 
Industrial Organisation and Management 0 ) Indian Industrial 
Organisation and Management 

We are no v giving some particulars of teaching for M BA 
(Degree of Master of Business Administration) by the Andhra 
University 


Master of Business Administration 


Courses of Study 

2 The course of study for the degree comprises 
(i) Subjects of study prescribed hereunder 
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(ID A sludy tour, during the period of study, of Business 
' Enterprises for a prescribed period , ana 
(«n) Short visas to Business Houses and Factories as may be 
arranged from time to time 

Or) In company Training for a period of not less ! ‘han ten weeks 

and submission of Project Report based on such Training. 

3 The following are the subjects of study and the ‘‘cheme of 
examination 


(i) Group A—nrilten examination 



Ho of 

Subjects Papers 

Duration 
of each 
paper 

Maxi- 

mum 

marks 

1 

Principles and practice of One 

4 hours 

100 

z 

management 

Managerial Economics », 


100 

3 

Financial Management „ 

>. 

100 

4 

Personnel Management 

and Industrial relations „ 

,, 

100 

5 

Enterprise and Entrepre- 
neurship „ 

3 hours 

100 

6 

Business control „ 

„ 

100 

7 

Large Scale Industries in 

India „ 


100 

8 

Management of Public 
enterprises „ 


100 


(u) Group ‘B’ Comprising 

Project Report based 
on In company Training 


100 



Total 

900 


Each of the written papers on (1) Principles ond Practice of 
Management, (2» Managerial Economics, (3) Financial Manage- 
ment and (4) Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 
is set in two parts. Part A* carrying 60 marks and Part ‘B’ 
carrying 40 marks In Part ‘A’ there are six questions and a 
candidate is required to answer only three questions Part B 
contains one full length case problem of pages 2 to 3 in length 
inclusive of statistical materials if any The case problems are 
set by the Paper setter concerned in consultation with the Chair- 
man of the Board of Paper setters who determines the length of 
(he case ° 
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Candidates are required to answer each of the Parts ‘A' and 
B separately within the duration of 4 hours devoting not more 
d r D . U m aas , werin g Part ‘A* and not less than 2hoursfor 
rarf a i\o candidate is permitted to answer Part ‘B’ until he 
has completely answered Part ‘A’ 


The scope of the In company Training and Project Report 
based thereon, is defined in the Syllabus 

4 No candidate is permitted to appear for Group 'A’ Written 
examination unless he has passed in Group ‘B’-Pioject Report 

5 Marks qualifying for a pass 

A candidate shall be declared to have passed the examina- 
tion if he obtaints (J) not ks* than thirty per cent of the marks 
in each of the written papers and not less than forty per cent m 
ihe aggregate in Group A and (2) also satisfies the Examiner m 
his Project Report under Group B 
Classification of successful candidates 


First Class Those obtaining sixty per cent and above of the total 
marks 

Second Class Those obtaining fifty per cent and above of the 
total marks 

Third Class 40% and above of the total marks 


The details of course of study are being furnished below 


I. Principles and Practice of ManagemneC 

The aim of the course is to examine the principles and practice of 
organisation, planning and control in a functioning and growing 
enterprise The large enterprises provide the major perspective, 
small enterprises being discussed only briefly 

The anatomy of Organisation Organisation objective- 
distribution and allocation of decision making functions— units 
in total organisation factors determining the break down of the 
total organisation line— staff functional and regional considera- 
tion-organisation and growth of an enterprise 

Organisational structure Levels of top management and 
basic types of executive and operating structures, staff units— 
•considerations governing the structural break-down— character- 
istic features— functions and responsibilities— organisational 
hierarchy . how’ and why’ 

Some organisational Principles The role and characteristics 
of authority— principles and practice of delegations— location ot 
decisional centres and their rauonale— analysis of decision- 
making authority, delegation and decision making man organisa- 
tional hierarchy, and factots governing ihem 

Maior organisational units— Sales, Production, Finance, 
Personnel and Reseaich and Development- their functions and 
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responsibilities— analysis of the consideration governing their 
set up . . 

The problems of inter-relationships between organisational 
units Span of control-unity of command-line v. statt-co- 
ordination and communication— Management practices in these 
fields 

Formal and informal organisation and their mterdepenaence- 
m an enterprise as functioning unit 

The control process Top management control and the 
methods and scope- executive control and techniques-control 
practice inside each of major divisions— control process from the 
woik level to the top management 

Top managementresponsibjlny Businesspohcy— Managing 
the Managers— executive development and succession— appraisal 
of performance of enterprise— Policy planning for tomorrow’s 
business 


Books recommended 

1 Helden, Fish and Smith Top Management , Organisation and 

Control, 2 Peter Drucker Theory and Practice of Management 3 

Urwick and Metcalfe Dynamic Administration 4 Simon Theory 

of Administrative Behaviour, 5 Schell Techmqueof Executive Control, 

6 Learned The Executive Action 7 Urwick Elements of 

Administration, 8 W H Newman Administrative Action 

Journal for reference 

The Harvard Business Review 

(The students must consult the journal sery frequently) 


2. Managerial Economics 


General The aim of the course is be to indicate the uses of the 
tools and methods of economic analysis in formulating business 
policies of an enterprise 


Profits Nature and measurement of profits— policies on 
profit maximisation— profits for management control 

Competition Kinds of competitive situation -competition m 
a mixed economy— market structure and competitive behaviour- 
monopoly- oligopoly -monopolistic competition- concentration 
of economic power -competition and Governmental regulations 


Product Policy Multiple products and iheir rational addi- 
tion of new products— policy of dropping old ones-New 
products and the problem of sales mixture. 


Demand Analysis Theory of demand— major factors 
affecting demand for a particular product- price sale relations- 
prodM°s“ mC rela,,ons_ro, ' Msl ' n e for established and new 
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Costs Analysts Cos i concepts— determinants of behaviour 
ot costs and output— cost and size of plants— cost per unit of 
output— costs of multiple products— Costs and profit forecasting 
Calculation of costs for/in decision-making— problems of make 
or buy or alternative choices Sales problems 

Sales promotion Economics of advertising— advertising 
budgets— measuring effects of advertising 

Pricing policies— administered price— fixed prices— chang- 
ing prices— pioneer pricing 

Price policies and problems Basic factors in pricing— pricing 
objectives— pricing of products of different classes— pricing in 
different competitive situations— cost plus pricing- cyclical pric- 
ing , Product lme pricing— general considerations and specific 
problems , Price differentials— geographical pnce differentials 
and geographical price structure— distributor discounts and 
quantity discounts Non discriminatory price differences— price 
discrimination and market segmentation 

Capital Budgeting Its nature and problems— Types of capital 
expenditure— Demand and supply of capital -capital rationing 
Books Recommended 

1 Richard Alt and VV C Brackford (Irwin) Business Economics ; 

2 Joel Dean Managerial Economics (Prentice Hall Inc , New York)* 

3 LA Doyk (McGraw Hill) Economics of Business Enterprise * 

4 Me Nair and Menan Problems in Business Economics (Me 
Graw Hill Book Company), 5 Barin Theory of Practice, 6 
Corwin D Edward Maintaining Competition (McGraw Hill), 7 

5 ArauoiUit Monopoly— (A rawence and Wishert), 8 Wright 
Business Forecasting 

Busines conditions and business forecasting— The Economic 
climate of enterprise 
3 Financial Management 

General The course mainly deals with the financial problems 
and practices of industrial enterprises of corporate type, other 
non-mdustrial and other types being briefly referred to for com- 
parison 

A General View The financial accounting— income statement 
— balance-sheet — different types of assets and liabilities— different 
forms of securities 

Planning the Capital Structure Problems of raising capital- 
debt versus ordinary shares versus preference shares problems 
of ownership, risk and control— pricing and placing of securities 
— refinancing and recapitalisation— refunding of long term funds 
such as debentures and redeemable preference shares amortisa- 
tion of investment— earnings on investment 

Factors in long term financing of a going concern as well 
as a new enterprise— capital budgeting and its problems 
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Financing current operations Nature of current financing 
types of current funds such as bank borrowing, trade credit etc 
-current asset needs-profit and cash forecasts -programming 
for current funds— current financing and the budget 
Intermediate financ.ng and their problems. 

Determination of net income and surplus-earnings reten- 
tion— dividend policy— profits and funds administration— 
Earnings projection sources and application of funds 

Integrated view of the financial problems of current and 
long term operations and capital structure of a business unit — 
comprehensive analysis of their different aspects and their inter- 
relations for purposes of policy decisions. 

Comprehensive Financial Budgeting and control 
Valuation of shares— valuation of enterprises— trading on 
the equity 

Analysis of Financial Statements and their uses— methods 
of analysis of working capital, fixed assets, and current and fixed 
liabilities 

Profit management and control 


Books recommended for study 

1 GothmanandDougall Corporate Financial Policy, 2 Dockery 
Modern Corporation Finance, 3 Eitman * Graphic Budgets , 4 
American Management Association Fnancial Management, 5 
Myer Financial Statement Analysis, 6 Pierson Hutu * Case 
Problems in Finance 


Books for reference : 


1 Dons Treasurer and Controller's Handbook 

2 Bogen : Financial Handbook 

3 Heckert Business Budgeting 

4. Macdonald * Practical Budget Procedure 

Paper IV ~ Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 


General The atm of the course is to study the various areas of 
personnel administration important for a business unit and 
examine some of the problems in these areas that affect workers’ 
individual and collective action and sustained efforts 

What is personnel administration— The place of a person- 
nel administrator in an organisation— His responsibilities and 
relation to other departments in an enterprise 

The radi/idual in the organisation Team work and in- 
dividual goals -The role of labour umons-The first line super- 
visor his place and function— Organizational planning and 
management development b 

Diagnosing organization health S, national Tbinkina- 
Practical application of situational thmking-IntervicwinjL 
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Personnel Audits and Records- Labour Turnover and Internal 
Mobility— Complaints and Grievances 

Developing and utilising Human Resources Recruitment, 
selection and placement— Induction and Training-performance, 
appraisal and promotion — Transfers and Separations— construc- 
tive discipline— communication of job changes 

Remunerating Human Resources Wage and Salary 
policies and Administration — Methods of wage payment— Sharing 
the gains from higher productivity 

Employee Benefits and Services— Employee health and 
safety— working conditions and Legal Regulations 

Industrial Relations Meaning and scope— collective bar- 
gaining— Methods and Machinery for settlement of disputes, 
value and u c e of Industrial Relations Index— Joint consultation 
in Industry Recent trends in this area 

Social Security Need for Social Security— Social, Econo- 
mic needs— Broad outline of Social Security measures undertaken 
by the Government of India 

Paul Pigors and Charles A Myers— Personnel Administration 
— McGratv Hill 

Cale Yodder— Personnel Management and Industrial Relations 
North Colt, C H — Personnel Management— Principles and 
Practice— Pitman. 


Charles A Myers— Industrial Relations in India— Asia .— 1958 
Indian Institute of Personnel Management— Personnel 
Management in India , Asia— 1961 

Pigors, Myers, Malm — Readings in Personnel Administration 
—Me Graw Hill 


Kirkaldf, H S — The Spirit of Industial Relations, 

Indian Institute of Personnel Manag emeat- Industrial 
Relations' — Quarterly 

Dale Yoder and Others— Handbook of Personnel Management 
and La&aar Rbrilrfarirs' 

Government of India-Industrial Disputes Act < > f IM7 
The Factories Act of 1948 Trade Union Act of 1926 WorK 
men/c.mpensatmn Act of I°23 Employees’ State Insurance 

Act, 1948 


5. Enterprise and Entrepreneurship 

The job of Management function General view visualising 
whole enterprise flow charts-the concept of the corporation 
the executive function . 

Executive Development and succession in private 
public enterprise 
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General The course analyses the different background 

elements for the management function in our times 

Public policy as the setting for entrepreneurship Develop- 
ment of Governmental legislation, regulation, control, planned 
economic development and mixed economy— Private and public 


The social setting and legal framework for entrepreneurship 
Growth and development of Joint Slock Enlerpiise Frc© 

enterprise and social consciousness— Social consciousness— Social 

responsibilities of modern business— the problems of public rela- 
tions and business ethics— Social criteria of business efficiency. 

The organisational revolution The big business and us 
rationale— its impact on economic policy individual conduct 
and ethics in general— the attack on big business— a general view 
of the behaviour of big business 

The Managerial Revolution Entrepreneurship and its 
changing character and perspective— Changing pattern of mana- 
gement Thinking-Evolution of principles and practice of 
management-contribution by Taylor, Gilbreth, Galt, Maty 
Follet Henry Fayol, Rowentree, Ebton Mayo and others— Case 
studies m Entrepreneurial history— changing nature of manage- 
ment function. 

Management function— Socialist economy 


Books Recommended 


1 Various Government publications on Industrial policy. Five 
year plans Acts affecting private enterprise 2 Bowen Social 
responsibilities of the Business Man 3 Ethics in Business Society 
4 Boulding Organisational Revolution 5 Glover The Attack on 
Big Busmens, 6 Berle The Twentieth Century Copitahst Reio/unon 
7 Holbrook The Great Moghuls , 8 J Burnham Managerial 
Revolution, 9 Reigel The Executive Department, 10 Wright 
Business Forecasting 


6 Business Control 


General The course deals with the established routines of 
accounting statistical and costing methods not as ends m them- 
selves but as instruments of managements and control— how to 
interpret business data, their inter relationships and their trend for 
purposes or appraisal of performance of the enterprise or its 
sectors and decision making on specific business problems No 
effort is made to study the Principles of Accounting, Statistics 
and Costing exhaustively 


Production Control Analysis of Production lay out and 
process and organisation in different production situations— the 
problems of idle man and machine hours— time, motion and 
methods study— preparation of cost estimate of production lost 
under different lay outs and processes— Factors in production- 
planning tn a business or m its different sectors— idle capacity— 
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master schedule routine— delivery time— progress records— raw 
materials and inventory control— wastages— quality control 

Elements of Accounting and Accounting Control The designing 
of accounting plans— their basic purposes— Analysis tabulation— 
inter-relatioaships of accounting data and reporting to manage- 
ment for various purposes-the projection of these data for 
purposes of decision making and control— problems of deprecia- 
tion 

Elements of Costing and Cost Control Classification of cost 
-and their analysis— methods of cost accumulation — materials cost 
control— control of direct and indirect labour costs— control of 
production, administration and distribution^? overheads— analy- 
sis of costs in different operating situations for decision making 
— problems of alternative choice, such as make or buy 

Estimated Costs versus Standard Costs— development of 
standard costs in different situations— vaiiance analysis— cost- 
price volume relationships. 

.Business Budgets and Budgetarv Control Control of Produc- 
tion, administration and distribution costs— their detailed analy- 
sis— their uses for management decision and/or guides to manage- 
ment control and appraisal of performance of the enterprise of 
its sectors Analysis ot Break even points and their uses for 
management control and decision making 

Elements of Statistics and Control Average, ratios and per- 
centages, index numbers, seasonals cycles, and trends— the deve- 
lopment of various statistical data or senes out of the accounting 
and other data inside the business and the market in which it 
may operate their presentation for ibe use of management 

Recommended Books 

1 David R Anderson Practical Controllership, 2 J Brooks 
Heckert and James D Wilson Controllership, 3 Clarence B 
Nickerson Cost Accounting A A W WjJsmore Business Budgets 
and Budgetary Control , 5 J A Scott Budgetary Control and Stand 
ard Costs, 6 Institute of Cost and Works Accountants (Load I ) 
Research Committee An Introduction to Budgetary Control, Stand- 
ara Costing, jdatenad* bmhn' anid Ph/uhcuinr dnn f w\ P Jtfutssmi' 

,F Croxton and Dudley J Cowden Practical Business Statistics 

Handbooks for Reference 

1. L P Alford and J R Bangs (Eds) Production Handbook^ 
Theodore Lang (Fd ) Cost Actountanfs Handbook 

7 Large-Scale Modern Industries in India 

General The aim of the course is to make an intensive sludy of 
only a few selected industries prescribed for each examination 
1 Cement 2 Sugar 3 Jute 4 Iron and Steel 5 Textile. 

6 Tobacco 7 Fertilisers 8 Chemicals 9 Paper etc 
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Scope of study . . 

These industries are (o be studied from the perspectives t of 
other courses of study for the M.B A degree students 

are required to develop inter industry comparisons and as fa 
as possible also undertake case studies of business units in the 
different industries , , , 

(6) The various aspects of study for each industry are- 
as follows 

History and Development-Structural pattern and location- 
Technical aspects of production process— inpuie analysis 
Capital structure, investments, returns and yields 
Organisation — management control-demand for products- 
Production -distribution and marketing practices- Pricing poli- 
cies and practices 

Cost— Price— Output relations 
Combinations and competition 

Financial policies and practices— Profits, dividends and 
Reserves 

Personnel policies and practices 

Government regulations affecting output, printing market- 
ing, personnel and financing aspects. 

Analysis of growth and prospects 
Boosks Recommneded 
Sugar 

1 Gandhi M P The Indian Sugar Industry 2 Ghosh, H H 
Sugar in India Its Cultivation manufacture of Gur and White Sugar, 

3 Govt Publication Report of the Indian Traijf on Sugar Industry 

4 Modi, M P 7 he Indian Sugar Industry 
Cement 

1 Govt publication Report of the Indian Tariff Board regarding 
the Grant of Protection on Cement Industry , 2 S P Deshpande 
Report on the Enquiry into the Cordttions of Labour In the Cement 
Industry ui India 

Jute 

l Indian Central Jute Committee Renort 2 Tagore P Jute Prices 
and Legislation 3 Wood House T The Jute Industry from Seed 
id Fmirhed Product Cloth 4 Central Jute Committee Report on 
the Marketing and Transport of Jute m India 5 Central Jute 
Committee Report on the Marketing of Jute products 
l Fogharty Studies in Indus not Organisation 2 Milward Large 
bcate Organisation 3 Barnard The Executive Function, 4 The 
Major Industries Annual 

t Jhc publications relating to cement, sugar and jute have 
been given here The list of publications \ancs from year to- 
year according ro the industries prescribed for the year * 
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8 Management of State Enterprise 

Principles of Public administration 

The distinguishing features of the management of Public 
enterprise 

The form of public enterpriseand nature of the management 
Tbe training of managers of public enterprise 
Tests of efficiency of management under public enterprise 
Managerial interchanges between private and public enter 

prise 

Industrial efficiency and the public interest reconciliation 
ot conflicting of interests and criteria 

Policy of procuring and utilising funds 
Pricing policy of public enterprise 
Personnel policy in a public enterprise 
Books Recommended 

1 Chester, D N The Nationalised Industries (194&) 2 Deviese,E 
National Enterprise {1946), 3 Turbin, EFM Problems of h corto- 
mtc Planning (1949), 4 Lewis B W British Planning and National! 
zatwn (1951), 5 Gordon L The Public Corporation in Great 
Britain (1938), 6 Lewis, \V A The Principle of Economic Planning 
(1949) 7 Keihan, W Principles of Pruate and Public Plaining 
(1951) 8 Robson, \V A Public Enterprise (1937) 9 Robson, 
WA The Problems of Nationalised Industry (Edited', 10 Sfeeman 
J.F British Public Utilities (1953) H Cleger c uture of Nationah 
sauon 12 Actors Society Trusts publications 13 British Insti- 
tute of Managements pamphlets 14 Report on the efficient 
conduct of State enterprises in India (Gorwala Report 15 Paul 
Appleby’s second report on Tndia s Administrative system with 
special reference to the organisation of Industrial and Commer- 
cial undertakings, 16 U N Seminar publication on the orgam 
sation and management of public Enterprises in S E Asia (held 
at Rangoon) 17 Morris H Gcnernment and Parliament, 

IB Clegg Industrial Democracy and Nationalist 


journals 

1 Indian Journal of Public Administration 2 Public Admints 
tration (Institute of Public Administration London) 3 Industrial 

Economics 4 Harvard Business Review 


Scheme cf In company Training and Project Report 
1 Preparatory to the project report the students have field 
study of not less than ten weeks in a business house subject to 
tbe approval of the Vice Chancellor This field study has to be 
taken during tbe summer vacation at the end of the nrst >ear oi 
the Course 
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2. In the In company training the student is expected to 
acquaint himself with (a) the organisation and growth and W 
some aspect or aspects of the working of the enterprise, arcord 
mg to opportunity open to him The dissertation which is based 
on the Incompany training emphasises some aspects or aspects Oi 
the enterprise while not neglecting the overall picture of the 


organisation 

3 For the purpose of field study and PR* each candidate 
is under the guidance of a teacher m the Department 

4 The field study and selection of the Business Enterpnes 
for this purpose is the responsibility of the student concerned 
while the university gives the student every help in this matter 

5 The PR is to be qualified for Pass, and must be 
indicative of wide reading and insight into the aspect or aspects 
taken up for study and indicate sufficiency of analysis 


6 The P R is valued by one examiner preferably by 
a senior officer of the business enterprise in which the candidate 
has taken his field <tudy In the event of this notbemg possible, 
any other examiner, internal or external, is appointed to evaluate 
the P R 


7 The P R is submitted to the University through the 
department, by the end of August every year The result of 
the evaluation of the P R is made known to the candidate not 
later than 15th of October following In case the candidate is 
declared to have failed he is lobe given another chance to resub- 
mit the P R by the 30th of November following- The result of 
the second evaluation is made known to the candidate by 3I$t 
January of the following year For second evaluation, the disser- 
tation is ordinarily referred back to the original examiner 

8 If a candidate has failed in the P R he may resubmit 
his P R a second time as mentioned in para 7 above If he has 
failed in the dicscruuon tn two successive submissions, as men 
tioned in para 7 above, he may resubmit it subsequently or 
alternatively he may take up fresh field study in another business 
enterprise- subj-ct to the approval of the Vice Chancellor, and 
submit a fresh P R on the basis of the same subject however, 
to clause 9 below 


9 Under no circumstances, a candidate for the MBA 
Degree is allowed to sit for the written papers, ie, group A 
unless he has passed in group B i e , the P R though he may be 
allowed to complete the study of the second year course 

The Andhra and Delhi universities provide M B A (Master 
in Business Administration) The universities of Almarh, 
Bombay, Calcutta, Delhi, and Madras provide for Diploma 


’? R — Project Repot i 



Chapter XXXIV 

geography 


thf' I st™!K Sl tb,s book y ^ IoF ^ Martial, while dealing with 

the structure of university education, has stated, “geography has 

v^rs n t ,n =”° d x £ l ed r S u a sub ^. ct oF advanced study in a few um- 
versittes The following details would show hotv important 
ine leaching or georaphy is m the context of social sciences 

We shall examine the course of studies prescribed for some 
OJ the universities for BA and M A to present the general 
pattern 


B A Examination 


The names of some of the universities and papers are given below 
-Agra— "Pan I— fi) elements of physical geography, («) any one of 
the following regional geography of Asia (excluding Indian 
Republic) or mi) regional geography of Europe 

Part II— (i) Regional geography of Indian Republic, (u) any 
one of the following-principles ofhuman geography or economic 
•geography of the world Besides marks are allotted to written 
test and record work and viva in part I and to field work, labo 
ratoiy and sessional work and record work and viva in Part II 


Bombay — Besides English, a student has to offer four other 
subjects The papers in geography are 0) physical basis of geo 
graphy (m) economic geography 

Delhi — Human geography 0) physical basis of geography, 00 
economic and regional geography, (w) map work and practical 


Gujarat — First examination (0 physical geography, (it) India 
regional 'geography of the sub comment including Pakistan, 
(w), one parctical work test of two hours* duration Second 
examination (i) Asia— regional geography, («) fhuman geography 
(«<) practical work. Third examination (0 history of geogra- 
phical exploration and discovery, (u) South East Asia, (m) any 
one of the following, (a) political geography (b) economic geogra 
phy (tv) anyone of the following (a) North Amencaand Europe, 
(b) three southern continents, (v) practical work, (wj essay 
Lucknow -Part I 0) Principles of physicalgeograpby, (n) regional 
geography of North America or Europe 

Part II 0) human and economic geography, («) regional 
geography A-Indian Republic, B -South East and Far East 
Asia, Malaysia Indonesia, China and Japan on'y or the Middle 
East and the Soviet Union, ("0 surveymg-map projection 
Ra/auhon-t i) physical basis of geography, Un human and econo 
ante geography, (ut) political geography, 0»> regional geography 
~ general regional geography, 00 India, 00 practical work 
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Utkal-Q Physical basis of geography, (») regional and economic 
geography, t»i) practical 

K is quite sufficient to analyse paper-wise the courses ot 
studies prescribed by seven universities We shad now analyse 
the composition of papers prescribed for the M A degree 


M A Eramination 

Agra— There are eight papers out of which a candidate is required: 
to take four papers in the previous and the remaining four papers 
in the final examtnat on Papers I and VII must be taken in the 
previous and paper V ill tn the final and of tQe two remaining 
any two in the previous and the other three in the final exami- 
nation Papers to physical ba»is of geography (n) principles of 
human geography (u») any one of the following— a) regional 
geography of the monsoon lands (excluding Indian Republic)— 
countries to be included China Japan Korea Pakistan, Ceylon 
and countries of South East Asia or U>) comparative and re- 
gional geography of the three southern continents or (e) regional 
and economic geography of the Middle East (iv) any one of the 
following papers (a) regional geography of Europe (excluding 
Ru'sia) or (6| geography of U S S R or (r) regional geography of 
North America, (v) regional geography of the Indian Republic (vi> 
(a) economic geography or (/>) history of geographtc knowledge 
and discovery or (c) political geography or (d) urban geography 
or (e) cartography or (/) pedology or (g) bio*geographyor(/»‘ rural 
geography or (I) anthropo geography (wi) practical map work* 
(vtu) practical survey of areas (field work! 

Gujarat — M A / M Sc in geography Paper (i) geomorphology— 
papers (h) and (//») systematic geography of any two of the follow- 
ing groups— group A (l) climatology 12) oceanography, group B 
(1) climates of the continents (2) plant and ammal geography , 
group C (1) principles of economic geography (2) economic 
geography or India groupD (1) Principles of political geography 
Q) political geographyof Asia group E 11) historical geography 
of India t2) historical geography of Europe Group F U) geo 
graphy of population (2) geography of rural and urban settle 
Dicnis group G (1) applied seography (2) statistical geograph) 
Thus along with paper I any two groups constituting four 
papers hung the number of papers to five All these papers carry 
100 marks each B-sides thes» five papers a student has to write 
a dissertation of atlcast 50 to 7a typ-d pages which carries 150 
marks and practical and field work together carry 150 marks as 
given below advanced surveying-50 marks identification of 
rocks minerals and soils and geographical maps— 50 marks and 
v llagc survey-50 marks 


2? ? re , four compulsory papers, two special papers 

and iwo practical pap-rs including (kid work Sludenls are 
hrnlt' fl!Su e knOW L e l £c of geographical thought pertaining to 
the broad fields covered by each of the theory papers they offer 
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CompuUcry papers (i)geo morphology, oceanography and cl, ma *o. 
logy The subject is taught with Indian examples as far as possi 
ble and the students are expected to familiarise themselves with 
the geo-morphology of typical areas, («) geography oflndia with 
a rulier treatment of a small region which is prescribed by the 
board of courses and studies-for this year Chota Nagpur region 
has been prescribed (m) advanced regional geography of selected 
countries— U S A , U S S R and Great Britain, (iv) economic and 
social geography Papers (vy and ( 11 )— any nvo of tbs following 
subjects (a) plant and animal geography 0\ antbropo geography. 
«c) principles of geology wnh special reference to the geology of 
India, (dj advanced cartography, («?) meteorology, (/) land use and 
planning, (g) history ot geographical thought (h) political geo- 
graphy, (i) agricultural geograohy. (/; industrial geography (k) 
urban geography and planning A student is allowed to offer a 
dissertation carrying 200 marks based on a research project in 
lieu of papers (v) and (wj carrying 100 marks each, (>/;) practical— 
identification of racks and minerals and a study of geological 
maps and sections— general cartography— map projections-pho- 
tograpby, {»«) practical— field work surveying. 

Mogadh — More or less on the same fines as in Patna 
Madras— 0) geography of India (u\ geography of Asia— detailed 
study of South West Asia, the U S S R , China Japan and Central 
Asia, (in) [a) North America— detailed study with special reference 
to Canada, USA, Mexico, Central America, (A) Europe- with 
special reference to Britain, France, Switzerland, Holland and 
Denmark and the Western Germany, (c) Afrcia— detailed study 
with special reference to Egypt, Mediterranean sea, equatorial 
Africa and South Africa, (ivj «a) historical geography— historical 
geography in detail of one selected country -England, U S A or 
India, 0) political geography— the geopolitical structure of Europe 
-with special reference to Franc*, Switzerland and Belgium, 
America, USSR and India (y) geography of industries and 
transport-physical and economic bases of foreign trade— theory 
of comparative cost and the international division of Jabour— 
geographical analysis of world trade, (w) geography of population, 
and settlement— growth of population — population movements— 
past and present— population problems and policies— settlements 
—distribution and patternsof urban settlements— methods ofana- 
lysts and mapping of population and settlements geographi- 
cal knowledge and geographical thought, {uu) advanced study of 
maps and mapping 

lioiQstfiatt — There are four theorypapers and a parctical in M A 
previous and four theory papers and a practical m MA final 
Each paper carries J00 marks (theory 90 and sessional 10) The 
candidates are reauired to pass separately in the pracncals, 

MA Previous (0 physical basis of geography («} principles of 
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M A^Final (I) Indian Republic, (i /) economicgeography, papers 
(ml and (iv)-any Hvo of the following (a) three soulhern conti- 
nent, (t) political geography, (r)evolution of geographical thought, 

(d) dissertation on any geographical problem or village survey 
practical surveying, (v) practical 

We ate now giving in detail the course of studies prescribed 
by the Panjab University for M A in geography 


MA (Parti) 

There are four papers including the practical examination as 
under Paper /—Physical Basis of Geography Part I— Geo- 
morphology (50 marks) Par* II— Climatology (50 marks) Paper 
//— India * A Systematic and Regioral Geography Part l — 
Systematic (60 marks) Part 11— Regional (40 marks) Paper 
///—Principles of Economic and Social Geography (100 marks). 
Papir /K-Map work and Practical Part l— Map work (written 
paper) (30 marks) Part II— Practical Field work. Laboratory 
work. Village Survey Report Evaluation of Practical Record and 
viva voce examination (70 marks) (/) Field work and viva vocc 
examination on mapping instruments (15 marks) («) Labora- 
tory work (70 marks) (uf) Village Survey Report (15 marks) 
(») Practical Record (10 marks) (v) Viva Voce (10 marks) 

Paper /—Physical Basis of Geography Part I— Geomorphology 
(») Structure of the earth (») Distribution of land and water, 
and the origin of the continents and ocean basins (m) Isostasy 
—a critical discussion of the different theories (/*) Main types- 
of earth movements (v) Mountain building origin, formation 
of the mountains, various theories major revolutions and asso- 
ciated mountain systems— Alpine, Himalayan (vi) Tension in 
the crust of earth— us causes and results, rift valleys, gvabens, 
block mountains, etc 


Earth Sculpture (wi) Development of the concept of ejele of 
erosion, Major contributions of Penck, Davis, and Passarge 
(viii) Evolution ofland forms under the work of the following 
agents (a) River, ( b ) Underground water, (c) Glacier, (d) Wind 
(e) Waves and currents (/) Volcanic activity 

Part II— Climatology (») Structure of the atmosphere, («> 
Radiation, insolation and temperature and its diurnal, seasonal 
a ? d Tr'S ZVTTS Pressure-dtslributtou, seasonal van- 
alions (i») Winds, (A Air Masses and fronts, (n) Humidity and 
Precipitation, (ui) Acmtcalsludy of major climatic classifications, 
<’"2 A “i?L°„ f , lhe p 'J a J or ehmauc types and regional variations 
Efr =e!s of such climates on vegetation, soils 
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Books recommended: 


1. Wooldridge. S. W. and Morgan. R.S. : An Outline of Gtmrn- 
phology-Xae physical basis of geography. 2. Holmes. Arthur • 
Principles of Physical Geology. 3. Lobeck, A. K .- Geomorphology 
4. Miller, A. A : Climatology. S. Trewartha, G.T. : Introduction 
to c/mate. Now York. 6. .Monk-house, F. J. : Principles of Phvst- 
cal Geography . . 


Books for further study : 

1 . Steers, J. A. : Unstable Earth. 2. Worcester, P. G. : Textbook 
of Geomorphology. 3. Von Engelen, O- D. : Geomorphology. 4 . 
Cotton, C. A.: Climatic Accidents in Landscape Making. 5, Colton, 
C. A. : Landscape as developed by the process of Normal Erosion, 6| 
Thorn bury, W. D. : Principles of Geomorphology, j. Chhibber, 
H. L.— India— Part I : Physical Basis of Geography. 8. Kendrew, 
W. G. : Climatology. 9. Byres, H.B. : General Meteorology. 

Paper //—India : A Systematic and Regional Geography. Parti— 
An outline of the systematic geography of India- Surface con- 
figuration. Climate and Drainage, Natural Vegetation ; Soils ; 
Agriculture : Land classification, crops, problems and policies ; 
Irrigation and multipurpose projects ; Mineral and Power 
Resources ; Industries ; Population : Growth, distribution and 
density ; Urbanization ; Transport ; Inland and Foreign Trade 
(60 marks). Part II— The problem of regional division of Indja; 

A brief study of the regions of India (40 marks). 

Books recommended 

1. Spate, O. H. K. : India and Pakistan. 2. Chhibber, H.L. 
India : Physical Basis of Geography. 3. Wadia, D.N. : Geology of 
India. 4. Government of India Planning Commission— First 
Five Year Plan and Second and Third Five Year Plans. 5. Thiru- 
malai, S. : Post-war Agricultural Problems and Policies in India. 6 . 
Deshpande, CD,: Western India. 1. Government of India: 
National Atlas of India. 8. Randhawa, M.S. : Farmers of India . 

9. Climatological Atlas of India : Parts I and If. JO. Davis, K. 
Population of India and Pakistan. 1 I. Sharrna, T. R. : Location of 
Industries in India. 


Books and Journals for further study : 

j. Geographical Review of India. Calcutta, Indian Geographical 
Journal, Madras; National Geographical Journal of India, 
Banaras. 2. Government of India : Agricultural Arias of India. 
3. Dass Gupta, P. : The India. Jute Bell. 4. Aiyer, A.K. Y. : 
Field Crops of India. 5. Techno : Economic Surveys of Madras, 
Bihar, Assam , Manipur, Punjab and Madltya Pradesh 6- Randhawa, 
M.S. : Agriculture and Animal Husbandry. 
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Paper 111 - Principles of Economic at d Social Geography 
Primary Production 

(i) Agriculture Significance of Agriculture , approach to the 
study of agriculture , The problem of agricultural classification, 
discussion on the criteria that may be used in an agricultural 
classification, world distribution and characteristics of the various 
types of agriculture , Shifting cultivation, rudimcntal sedentary 
agriculture. Intensive subsistence farming, nomadic herding , 
live stock ranching , commercial gram farming, substance mixed 
farming , dairy farming, specialised horticulture, and plantation 
agriculture < v fi) Mineral and Power Resources of the world 


Secondary and Tertiary Products and Trade 
(?) Theory of localization of industries- Description and analysis 
of the location of representative manufacturing industries Com- 
parative analysis of major industries and major industrial regions 
of the world V»l) International Trade 


Population— Wor d Survey 

The regional contrasts in numbers.distribution, density (especially 
growth pattern) of population as evidenced m the several 
continents 


Books recommeded 

1 Jones, CF and Darkenwald, G C Economic Geogrophy 2. 
Dickon, S N A Regional Economic Geography 3 Finch, V C 
Trewartha, G T , Robinson, A H and Hommond, E H Elements 
of Geography 4 Hoover, E M The Location of Economic 
Acttuty 


Books for further study 


1 James P E The Geography of Man 2- Woytmsky, S W 
and Woytinsky, E W. World Population and Fro faction 3 Royen, 
W Van Atlas of the World Resources, Vol I Agricultural 
Resources of the World 4 Zimmerman, E W World Resources 
and Industries 5 Gmsburg N Atlas of Economic Deielopment 

Paper IV Mapwerk and Practical 


Part 1— Mapwork (Written paper of 3 hours) 0) The problem 
of representation of refief on (a) small scale maps and (6) large 
<cale maps, and a critical comparative study of various techni- 
ques employed. Physiographic methods, surface configuration 
maps Profiles— the drawing of profiles Serial, Longitudinal 
Superimposed, Composite, Projected and Reconstructed Profiles 
Gradient and Slope The significance of slope determination 
The calculation of gradient, scales of slopes , Wentworth’s method 
of average slope determination , Smith’s methods of slops ana- 
lysis > Raisz and Henry m-thods of average slope d-termmatioa 
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and other methods of slope analysts , hypsographic curves , 
c) i nograph ic curves , ahimetnc frequency curves Interpretative 
study of 1 1 mile Survey of India maps and O S maps (at least 

tour sheets ot each) («) Interpretation of simple geological maps 
of India and Britain , drawjng of section from geological maps 
(m) Study and interpretation of weather forecasting At least 
four maps of each country to be studied 

Part II —Practical Field work. Laboratory work, Village Survey 
Report, Evaluation of Practical Record and viva voce examina- 
tion 0) Field work and mapping instruments (a) Surveying 
with the help of theodolite and tbe use of Abney level [b) The 
use of pantagraph (ft) Laboratory work Practical exercises on 
topics (0,00 and (iu) in Part I (Map work) of this paper (hi) 
Socio economic survey of a village and a report on the findings 
of the survey (iv) Practical Record (v) Viva voce on topics of 
Paper IV 

Books recommended 

1 Garnett, Alice Geographical Interpretation of Topographical 
maps 2 Monkhouse, F J and Wilkinson, H F Maps and 
Diagrams 3 Dorothy Sylvester Maps and Landscape 4 
HMSO, London IVeather Map 5 Jameson, A H and 
Ormsby, MTM Mathematical Geography, Vol I 6 Robinson, 
A H Elements of Cartograpy 7 Dury, G M Map Interpreta- 
tion 8 Cbiplonkar, G W Geological maps 
Books for further study 

I Birch, T W Maps Topographical and Statistical 2 Usd/, 
G W and Hearn, CS G Practical Suneylng 3 Thomas, H 
Suneying 4 Threlfall, H Textbook of Levelling and Surveying 
5 Close, Major, C F Textbook of Topographic Sur\eying 6 
Robinson, A H Book of Maps 

PART II 


HA (Part II) 


There are four papers including the practical examination as 
under Paper /—History of Geographic Thought (100 marks) 
Paper If— Applied Geography (1 00 marks) —Section A —Problems 
of Agricultural Land use Planning , section B— Problems of 
Urban Land use Planning , section C— Regional Planning 


Paper III— Any one of the following options 0) Dissertation, 
(u) Mathematical Geography, (/«) Political Geography, 00 'Geo- 
graphy of World s Population M Urban Geography, (‘0 Asia 
(India excluded; and USSR, 0«) Europe, (w») Africa, (ix) 
North America, (x) Australia and Oceania, («) Latin America, 
(xu) Political Geography of the countries around the Indian 
Ocean, (*«*) Political Geography of East Asia 
Paper /P— Mapwork and Practical Geography 
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Part T— Manttork (100 marks) Part II -Fieldwork, Laboratory 
work, Evaluation of Practical Record and viva vocc /SS 
(70 marks) (/) Fieldwork and viva voce mapping inilrumcnts 
(20 marks), (ti) Laboratory work (30 marks), (itf) Practical Re cot d 
(10 roatks), (iv) Viva voce (10 marks) 

Paper /—History ol Geographic Thought 

u> The character of geography in the classical period the work 
of Herodotus Eratosihcnes Slarbo and Ptolemy, W Character 
of geography in the Middle Ages (id) Revival of Geography m 
the 16th, 17th century, (n) The work of Varcntus (o) Contribu- 
tions of Humboldt and Ritter towards the advancement of geo- 
graphic thought l»v) The general course of geographic thought 
in the second half of the 19th century (o) The development ot 
dualism between physical and human geography (0 The influ- 
ence and work of Paschel and \V M Davis is that of Rat/.cl and 
Semple (i/J The attempt to develop geography purely as physical 
geography (Frobel and Geiland) (b) Intcgiatton in terms of 
“relationships ’ Influence of Ratzel in France, England and 
America (c Integration in terms of* areal difleientialion The 
influence of Richthofen Hettner, Heibeitson Fenneman and 
Sauer (v) Evolution of thought on systematic geography (u) 
Relation of systematic sciences, (6) Development of general 
classifications and general principles (c) The relation of systema- 
tic and regional geography (w) Evolution of thought on regional 
geography (o) Relative importance given to regional geography 
as compared with systematic geography in the past, (6) History 
of the conc*pt of regions as objects or ‘genuine entities (c) 
Development of the concept of ‘na«ura\ regions (d) Develop 
ment of the concept of comparative “cultural regions”, (e) 
Hettner s concept of specific regions, (/) Time and genesis in 
geography (hi) Modern concept of geography and its place in the 
field of scientific study 

Books Recommended 

I Hartshorne R The Nature of Geogrphy, 7 Tozer Henry, 
F History of Ancient Geography, 3 Hartshorne, R Perspective on 
the Nature of Geography, 4 James, P E , and Jones C E 
(Editors) American Geography, 5 Wooldridge, S W East, 
G The Spirit and Purpose of Geography 
Books for further Study 

1 Taylor. G Geography in the Twentieth Century, 2 Stamp 
c S (£ £ lt0r J Uni ? n Estayt 11 Geography, 3 Wooldridge! 
? „ Ue r Ge fS^pheras Scientist 4 E A Ackerman Geo* 

graphy as a Fundamental Research Discipline 

Paper //—Applied Geography 

Nature and scope of Applied Geography Section A —Problems 
of Agricultural Land use Planning Land use Survey of <S 
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Britain Histoiy and Techniques Land-use as a functiouof 
physical and non physical factors. Classification of Land , Types 
of Farming Wartime changes in Land use, 1939-45, Some basic 
principles of Land-use planning Possibilities of Land-use, Land 
capability and soli surveys in India Agricultural Land-use 
planning in India Section B —Problems of Urban Land-use 
Planning (i) Introduction to principles of urban geography , 
Internal and external spatial patterns of towns (it) Determin- 
ants of Urban land-use (m) Tools of urban land use planmng- 
data collection— Processing and mapping preparatory to land- 
use planning Delimiting urban umlands , determination of 
urban economic base , urban land use classification and urban 
land use surveys , surveys of problem area with special reference 
to conditions prevailing in India Section C — Regional Planning 
Objectives and principles of regional Planning Regional Surveys 
for regional planning Techno economic surveys and diagnostic 
suneys in India 


Books Recommended 

1 Stamp, L D The Land of Britain , Its Use and Misuse , 2 
Smailes, A Ceogr phy of Towns, 3. Freeman, T. Geography 
and Planning 4 Stamp, L D Applied Geography 5 Chapin, 
S Urban Land Use Planning 6 TyrwhJtt, A (Ed) Patrick 
Geddes m India 7 Glikson, A Regional Planning and De\e- 
lopment, SijthofF, 1955 8 Regional Planning Housing, Budding 
and Plannings 

Books for Further Study 

1 James, Preston E . American Geography Inventory and Prospect, 
2. Mayer, H M , and Kolb K (editors) Reading in Urban Geo- 
graphy , 3 Ratcliff R U Urban Land Economics, 4 Breese, G v 
and Whitemen, D F An Approach to Urban Planning , 5 Griffith, 
P J Better Ton ns A Study of Urban Reconstruction in India 


Paper III—- Option (ij— Dissertation 

A dissertation on any approved subject evincing capacity for 
independent investigation on geographical problems 


Paper III— Option (it)— Mathematical Geography 

It) Celestial spheres . determination of latitude, longitude and 
azimuth, solar and sidereal time , shape and size of the earth, 
fieodelic surveys 00 Traverse co ordinates , traverse ana trmn- 
eulation , tnangulation co ordinates convergence of meridians , 
levels in tnangulation , rejection in inangufetioii (m) P. hota- 
graphic Surveying -approximate surveys from Panoram photog 
raphs , photo theodolite, sterographtc survey, air Photographs, 
rectification of air photographs and mosaics ( 
spherical triangles -application to distance and directions on tb j 
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eaith aid lo geodetic luivtjmg aid aslrrncmic.il problems (f) 
Map Projections fereial pnciples cylindricals comcals zenilhais 
(polar and equatorial ca'eO simi*otdaI and Mollweide s inpr nv 

and interrupted ca c es) Gall’s Carsmi’s and Aitoff s Piojecuon 
An elementary knowledge of plare and <pbeiical trigono- 
metry is required 


Books Recommended 

1 Jameson, A H , and Oimsby. M T M -Mathematical Geo- 
graphy, Vols I end II 7 Kellaway, Groige P Mop Projection, 

3 Steers J A Introdt men ro the Study of Map Projection, 

4 Threlfall, H Textbook for Sun eying erd Ladling, 5 Na“au, 
J J Practical Astronomy 


Books for Further Stud) 

1 Close, 'Major C F Textlook of Topographical Svr\eytrg 2 
Raisz C General Cntogrophy, 3 Monkhcu*e F J and Wilkin- 
son H R Maps ard Eiogrt ms, 4 Campbell Practical Astronomy , 
5 Ho‘mer Practical Astronomy, 6 Small NV M Foundations of 
Astronomy 


Paper III- Option (m) — Political Geography 

(0 Nature and ‘cope of political geography rolmcalgeogrophical 
thought ard iis critique (»)El<irenis cf Political Geography* 
(a\ Physical elements <fc) Economic eleir cuts ic) Human elements 
On) Special aspects of political Geography (a) Frontiers and 
Boundaries, (6) DemograpbicFactoisin Inter Slate Relationships, 
(c)Colonies (nOThe Geopolitical significance of ibe current world 
problems (v) The World Powers (o) IndiaapdPakistan, UOThe 
geopolitical strength of the United States, (c) The Soviet Union, 
Dynamics of the Eurasian Heartland, (d) The British Common- 
wealth ard Empire, geopol tics of extended domain, (e) Other 
powers- 

Books Recommended 

1 Valkenhurg, S V , and Stetz, C L Elements of Political Geo- 
grahy 2 Mcodie A E Geography Behind Politics , 3 Goblet. 
Y M Political Geography and the World Mcp <? WeighrJ, H. W 
and others New Compass of the Wcrld 5 Whittlesey, D The 
Earth end the State 


Books for Further Study 

1 Bowman I The hew World Problems in Political Geography 

2 Pearcy, G E.ard Associates, T Y Crowell World Pahucaf 


Paper ///-Option (or)- Geography cf World's Populanon 
1 Importance of population geography as aspecial fieldof study,. 
History of detelopment of this branch of geography 2. A regional 
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fHWnmh? 1 ’ ’!i e . r 'l ll0wmg a , tt , rlbutes °f Worlds Population 
iJf&Zh ’, dl ! ^ rlb ;i!°“ and d - nsi ‘y. C") Vital rates, birth rate 
Jr e W'srat'on, internal and external , (iv) Growth 

of Population tv) Sex and age structure, (u) Literacy , Ini') Ur- 
banization , (i m) Occupational structureof rural and urbanpopu- 
Jat,on separate y 3 Population problem, of fndia, Ctuna Japan, 
u o A and USSR 


Books Recommended 

I Finch, V C , Trewariha, G T , Robinson A H , and 
Hammond E H Elements of Geography , 2 Woytmsky S 'V 
•and Woyunsky, E W l World Population and Production , 3 
United Nations T te Determinants and Consequences of Population, 
4 United Nation* D mograpJuc Yearbook , New York (of the 
latest year), 5 Lonmer, Frank Th> Population of the Soviet 
Union, History and Prospects 6 Balfour, M C , Evans, R F 
No'estem F VV, , and Taeuber I B Public Health and Demo . 
graphy in the Far East, 7 Smith T Lynn Population Analysis , g 
Taeuber, J B Papulation of Japan, 9 Davis, Kingsley The 
Population of India and Pakistan ]0 Gopafaswamy, R A 
Census of India, 1951, Vol 1, Part I —A Report 


Books for Further Study 

1 Kirk, Dudley Europe's Population in the ‘ Inter War Years 

2 Bowman I Limits of Land Settlement A Report on Present - 
day Posstbiltits, 3 World Population and Resources by Political 
and Economic Planning 4 Spiegelmen, M Introduction to Demo- 
graphy 


Paper ///—Option (v)— Urban Geography 

1 Importance and Scope of Urban Geography as one of the 
branches of geography 2 Definition of urban places and an 
analysts of urbanization with special reference to India, Western 
Europe and U S A 3 10 Rise of the city through historical 

times , {») Site and location of cities , Distribution and 
spacing of cities, 00 The city as a core of a region -urban 
umland or service area 4 (0 The functional approach to urban 

analysis , («) Internal spatial relations and pattern of cities - 
land use structure and morphology , 0 0 Physical growth and 
change m the City 5 Urban Geography applied to city plan 
ning with special reference ro the U S A , U K and India 


Books Recommended 

1 Smailes A E The Geography of To* ns 2 Dickinson, PE 
The West European City 3 Jam»s, P E, and Jones C P 
(editors) American Geography Inventory and Prospect, a Chapin, 
f S Urban land Use Planning 5 Dickinson R E -City, 
Regio t and Regonahsm 6 M jyer H M and Koun, C r. 
(editors) Readings m Urban Geography 
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Books for Further Study 

1 Mumford L Culture of Ones 2 Quinn J A {M® * 
Sociology. 3 Davis Kingslev and Hertz Hilda Patterns of World 
Urbanization, 4 Ratcliff R U Urban Land Economics 5 Singh, 
R L — Baturas A Study in Urban Geography , 6 Bartholomew * 
H Lai d Use in American Cities 7 Tvrwhilt J (editor) Patrc 
Geddes in India, 8 Griffith P J -Belter Toitnt A Study of 
Urban Re onstruction in India 


Paper ///—Option (vi)— Asia (India excluded) and USSR 
(a) Surface configuration climate drainage, vegetation, soils* 
populations, mineral resources agriculture industries transport 
and trade (6) Regional study of the following USSR, 
Japan China, Indonesia Burma, Pakistan, Iraq and Turkey 

Books Recommended 

l Cressev, G B — Lnnd of 500 Mtllon 7 Trewartha G T — 
Japan 3 Stamp L D —Asia 4 Fisher W B The Middle East , 

5 Gregory, J S Shave, D W USSR 
Books for Further Study 

1 Spencer, J E Asia East by South, 2 Spate O H K. , and 
East G Changing Map of Asia 
Paper III— Option (vu)— Europe 

(a) Surface configuration climate, drainage, vegetation soi s, 
mineral resources, agriculture industries, population, transport 
and trade 

(fc) Regional study of the following countries Italy, France West 
and East Germany British Isles Sweden Poland, Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia USSR (both European and Asian) 

Books Recommended 

1 Gottman Jean Geography of Europe 2 Ogitivie Allan 
Europe and Its Borderlands 3 Shackleton M R Regional Geog a 
phy of Europe, 4 Valkenburg SV and Huntington E Europe 
5 Hoffman Geography of Europe 6 Monkhouse Western 
Europe 


Books for Further Study 

1 Stamp LD Bnush Isle, 2 Ormsby, H 
Newbigin M I Southern Europe 4 Demangeon A 
rade E D British Isles 


France, 3 
and Labo- 


Paper III - Option (veu) — Africa 
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resource use (n Forests, (n) fisheries, {m) minerals, (/») water, 
(v) agriculture including animal husbandry, (w; processing and 
manufacturing industries 3 Communications and trade Co 
Koad rail, water and air communication, recent developments (») 
Snare in world trade, direction and commodity pattern of trade, 
internal trade Recent trends Ports and bmter lands 4 Social 
Geography Tribal structure and multiracial society Distribu 
tion and density of population population and food supply 
Population trends 5 Regional Geography of (i) Ghana, (n) 
Nigeria («0 The CoDgo, (iv) Uganda, (v) Egypt, (w) Union of 
South Africa 

Books Recommended 

1 Fitzgerald, W Africa A Social, Economic and Political 
Geography of its Major Regions, 2 Stamp, L D Africa Study in 
Tropical De\elopment, 3 Kimble, G H T . Tropical Africa, 2Vcls, 
4 Buchanan and Pugh Land and People of Nigeria, 5 Boating, 
E A A Geography of Ghana, 6 Wellington Southern Africa, 

2 Vols 

Books for Further Study 

1 Stamp, L D (Ed ) Natural Rerources Food and Population m 
Inter tropical Africa, 2 Church, R J H J Vest Africa, 3 Gourou, 

P Tropical World 


Paper I/I— Option (ix) —North America 

( a ) Surface configuration climate drainage, vegetation, soils, 
mineral resources, agriculture industries population, transport 
and trade (b) The problem of dividing North America into 
regions , detailed study of each region 
Books Recommended 

1 White C L , and Foscue. E J Regional Geography of Anglo 
Amercian, 2 Smith, I Russel and Phillips, O North America, 
3 Jones and Bryan North America 


Books for Further Study 

1 Russel, T C North America, 2 Brown, R 
graphy of the United States 


Historical Geo- 


Paper ///—Option (x) — Australia and Oceania 
(a) Surface configuration, climate dramaee 
mineral resources agriculture industries PPP” 1 ?* ,0 " 'SESnd! 
and trade (b) Regional study of Australia, New Zealan 
Tasmania and Fiji Islands 


Books Recommended 
1 Comberland, K B 
Australia 


South fVest Paejtc, 2 Taylor, G 
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Books for Further Study 

1 Laborde E D Australia and Seu. Zeeland, 2 Wood cIC. . 
Land Uttluation tn Australia 3 Wood -Australia Its Resources 
and Deielopment, 4 Freeman The Geography of the Pocjic 
Paper ///-Option (xi)-Utm America 

(a) Surface configuration, climate, drainage, soils, vegetation, 
mineral resources agriculture, industries, population, transport, 
and trade, lb) Regional study of Brazil, Argentina, Chile, 
Venezuela and Bolivia- 


Books Recommended 

1 James, P. E Latin America , 2 Jones, C F South America, 
3 Shanahan South America, 4 Plait, R Latin America 


Books for Further Study 

1 Whltbech and Williams Fconomlc Geography of South 
America, 2 Himmcutt — Brazil World Frontier 
Paper Ill-Option (*»)— Political Geography of the Countries arccnd 
the Indian Ocean (with special reference to India, Ceylon, Burma, 
Pakistan. Saudi Arbia, Somalia, Tangamka, Kenya, Mozambique, 
Union of South Africa) 

Papper 111— Option (xin)— Political Geography of East Asia (with 
special reference to Japan, China, Korea, Philippines, Vietnam, 
Malaysia, Indonesia, Cambodia, Thailand and Laos) 


Books recommended 


(For options (xii) and (xui) 

1 Moodie, A E Geographv Behind Politics, 2 Goblet, Y M ' 
Political Geography and the World Map, 3 Weighrf, H W and 
others New Compass of the 1 Por’d. 4 Spate, OHK arid East 
G Changing Map of 5 Fisher, C South East Asia , 6 
Pounds, Norman Political Geography 


Paper IF— Map work and Practical Geography 
Part I— Mapwork (written paper of 3 hours) 

(0 Representation of climatic and economic Data Isopleths 
maps Isobars, isohyets, isotherms, isopJeilis of duration, date 
isopleths, frequency, isopleths isonomals {isopleths of anomalies). 
Columnar diagrams Imergraphs wind rose diagrams, climoeraphs, 
ergographs hythergraphs choropleth maps Histograms disper- 
sion diagrams and maps showing variability of rainfall dot maps 
graduated circles and flowlinemaps (//) Interpretation of aerial 
photographs (<«l Map projections (a) General principles, classi- 
inc *entification transformation and choice of protections, 
(t) Construction, properties, limitations and useofthe following 
map-projections Cjlmdncais- Plate Carree, Lambert’s equal 
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area, and Mercator’s 0 ' th B °™“' P s h, p 0 ]y^on!c and international 

ss? n ssssss ^^ s ^ lnlerrupl s,nu ' 

soldal, Mollwerde s normal and .nterrupted of p racnca i 

Part II— Fieldwork, ^ bo '““J*™ , Jl5 Fieldwork (a) Use of 

Record and Viva voce exam nation 1 I 0se of plan, meter and 

proportion”' co"riipMs'"tIo ^^M 7 P OT r Jk)o?lbnta“e“ C (“) 

Soaks recommended MT M Mathematical Geo- 

I Jameson A H and Ormsby. M 1 « d f Mop Projection 
graphy, Vol II 2 Mainwarnng, James Vap Projection, 4 

3 Steers. J A : Introduction to the S may J ^ H £leme „, s 0 f 
Veale, C J Surveying tPart /), 5 *£ b ' n n 3 lops anil Diagrams 

Cartography , 0. Monkhouse and Wilkinson, 

Books for Furd.er Study e/ Topog , at Utc 

‘ & Textbook of Leiellmg and Surrey, ng 3 Us, II, G 

Indlara C H J Prmopai '5u"Tb«n furnished to provide a 
These details of teaching h 1 - b discipline bv the 

following table gives the strengin 
jn 1964 65 TABLE I 

-- — 

Z Zjfiund Total 

Unnersty colleges 

c f ( pert merits 


T» A tborh previous end «) 
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TABLE II 

Number of Theses Accepted for the Award of Doctorate Degree 
in Geography During the Years I960 61 to 1963-64 


Faculty 

1960 61 

1961-62 

J962 03 

1963 04 

I Faculty of Arts 

8 

6 

8 

6 

2 Faculty of Science 

2 

4 

2 


Tout 

10 

10 

• 0 

G 


TABLE III 

University-wise Distribution of Doctoral Theses m Geography 
During the Years 1960-61 to 1963-64 



I960 Cl 

1961 62 

1962-63 

1963-64 

Faculty of Am 

A gra 

6 

1 - 

4 

2 

Banaras 

— 

— 

4 

3 

Bombay 

- 

1 

_ 

— 

Calcu ta 

— 

2 


_ 

Panjab 

— 

1 

— 

— 

Patna 

2 


_ 


Poona 

— 

l 

__ 

_ 

Rajailhao 

- 


- 

1 

Total 

8 

6 

8 

6 

Facility of Science 

Aligarh 

Calcutta 

l 

2 

l 

2 

- 

Saugor 

1 

l 

- 

- 

Toial 

2 

4 

2 

- 


The above indicates that we may, in the matter of teachine 
geography, assign place of preference to the universities of Aera 

$£& a„ B S g ®,° mbay ' CukU,,a - P ^ ab ' *«■ fcSt 




SECTION VI : STATISTICAL SCIENCES 

Chapter XXXV ~ 

STATISTICS 


The UNESCO published in 1957 “Statistics’ m the University 
Teaching cf Social Science senes and thereby recognised the 
teaching of statistics as a distinct discipline As slated by us 
earlier, no discipline can be said to be independent in the abso 
lute sense Every discipliue overlaps some parts or other of 
some of the other disciplines, but when a discipline assumes 
sufficient importance and reaches a full fledged stage, it is 
generally given the status of a distinct discipline 

Here in India, the writer of these lines has accepted that 
discipline as distinct and of sufficient importance, as has been 
considered suitable for the award of a M A degree in it by a 
university In part I of this book statistics has not been assigned 
any place of recognised importance, but since several of the 
Indian universities are teaching statistics and a warding M A 
degree in it and since almost all universities teach statistics in 
B A , this discipline is being attached, in India— as elsewhere- 
increasing importance and it is but right and proper to include 
teaching of statistics in part II 


Statistics can be broadly divided into two sections 0> 
mathematical statistics and 00 economic statistics In fact the 
statistical sciences are important disciplines, for demography and 
statistics are the process by which we arrive at certain conclu* 
sions and it is for us to harness these statistical sciences to any 
study we desire inferences from For economics or commerce or 
political science, for military or scientific purposes the study of 
statistics is one of theessentral ingredients and therefore statis 
tics has generally been included m the study of economics 

The study of statistics in Indian Universities commenced 
more than forty years back 
Year IXwwjW 

1924 Mysore pass and honours course. 

194 [ Calcutta postgraduate course. 

1942 Mysore M Sc in Statistics 

1944 Kerala . 

1948 Bombay » 


Statistics is now being taught at almost all the universities,, 
which teach mathematics or economics At some pJaces, ins 
taught as an independent disciphne—at others as arjcil/ary 
Special mention may be made of the Indian Statistical Institute 
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ai Calcutta The pnmary object of this Institute is to promote 
the study of statistics, both pure and applied and allied subjects 
and to provide for research and instruction for the advancemen t 
of the study and dissemination of 1 nowledge of statistics and 
allied subjects The teaching and research at this centre have 
made a valuable contribution to the study of statistic* as an 
independent discipline and providing statisticians to the country* 
where both in me government and ou'side there is growing 
demand for scholars in statistical sciences This demand has 
been expanding due to the work of the planning commission, 
and the number of projects - both in the public and the private 
sector— which have been raulupljmg ALo expansion m banking 
and commerce and ihe insurance companies has re inforced 
the demand for larger and larger well qualified persons 

Mention may be made of the Indian Council or Agricul- 
tural Re eacch, New, Delhi which also imparts teaching m statistics, 
but as the department is mainly interested in maitersagricultural* 
the training of candidates is also with a view to qualify them, 
specially for agricultural statistics 

The following Universities, among others, teach statistics- 
Agia,Abgarh Annamalai, Benaies Baroda Bihar, Calcutta, 
Gauhati, Guiarat Lucknow, Madras, Mysore, Nagpur, Osmania, 
Poona Saugor, Travandrum This was the position till 19:6 
Now almost all universities have included statutes as a subject, 
but m a number of them, it is included m economics while in 
others in mathematics Even where statistics is taught as an 
independent discipline, students for M A in economics have the 
option to offer economics and demography as one of the 
optional papers In mathematics m BA, certain universities 
have prescribed a compulsory paper, while others have made it 
optional and a student may offer astronomy or some other 
paper insiead of statistics But for M A. m mathematics, a 
student has to appear in at least one paper of statistics 

In some universities like Delhi and Madras, Diploma m 
Stanstics is awarded to graduates who attend a two year course 
in statistics and pass the examination The Indian Council of 
Agricultural Research awards a postgraduate diploma after two 
gears’ study The Indian Statistical Institute has a three jear 
training course , only those candidates are admitted who 
already hold a master s degree 
B A Degree 

Now to give a concrete idea about details of leaching of 
statistics in Indian universities, statistics is one of the subjects a 
student may offer for the B A degree The teaching at Bombay 
covers the following 10 maihematical analvsis, {»/) statistical 
mathematics and calculus of probabilities, (m) elements of statis- 
tical inference and practical statistics and (iv) applied statistics 
and econometrics 
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Subjects (0, 00 and (ui) are compalsorj Candidates offer- 
i"8 statistics group cannot offer statistical methods in the 
®m U o, econo ,? llc s a »d mathematical statistics in the group 
mathematics in lieu of (ivj applied statistics and econometrics 
pt he B A (special) examination The second paper m group 
("') IS a practical paper and 20 marks are reserved for In ihe 
laboratory note-book and (u) a viva voce test at the time of the 
practical examination 
M A Degree 

C , , w 5 are giving' particulars of course of studies prescribed 
for M A. by the Utkal University 

There are six theoretical and two practical papers m 
Statistics each carrying J00 marks The duration of each theore- 
tical and practical paper is four and six hours respectively 
PART t 


Paper f— Mathematics • (a) Algebra, (A) Analysis Paper I[- 
Probabibtjty and Numerical Analysis fa) Probability, ( b > Nume- 
rical Analysis Paper Ill-Statistical Method* Paper IV- Prac- 
tical (a) Practical, (b) Records, (<•} Vjva Voce 

PART II 


Paper V— Advanced Theory of Statistics (a) E>timation and Test 
of Hypothesis. (A) Sequential Analysis and Multivariate Analysis 
Paper VI— Design ofExpenments and sample Surveys (a) Design 
of Experiments, (b) Sample Surveys Paper VU-Apphed Sui 
istics fa) Economic and official Statistics (6) V tal and Educational 
Statistics and Statistical Quality Control Paper VIII— Practical 
(a) Practical®, (b) Records, (c) Viva-Voce 
PART l 


Paper /—Mathematical Preliminaries 

( a ) Algebra — Determinants, Matrics— Addition, multiplication* 
rank, characteristic equation, latent roots, unit and Inverse 
matrices 

Orthogonal transformations Orthogonal matrices quadratic 
forms. Reduction of quadratic forms 
Elements of N dimensional Euclidian Geometry , Plats and 
lines, distances and angles 

( b ) Analysis -Convergence of infinite Sequences and series 
Uniform convergence. Integration, Infinite Integrals with 

special reference to convergence. Integration, Infinite integrals 

with special reference to ? and<tunctions. Double and 
Multiple Integrals, Orthogonal polynomials for summation 
over a finite number of equidistant points, Hermite Teche 
bycheff’s polynomials 

Complex numbers, Argand's diagram analytic functions ot 
a complex variable Cauchy’s theorem (Proof by u>e oi 
Greens* theorem) Theory of residues and contour integration 
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Paper tt-ifl) Probability -Definition of Probability, Probability 
Field Random variables. Distributions Joint, marginal and 
conditional probabilities. Addition and multiplication rules, 
Moments of a distribution , Discrete and continuous distri- 
butions , Characteristic functions , Levy Inversion theorem , 
First Lun't theorem, Convergence in probability . Bernoult s 
theorem TchebychefT s inequality , Weak Law of large 
numbers, Repeatable experiments Sample space Frequency 
Interpretation of Probability, Central LimitTheorcm, Kchint- 
cbme’s law of large numbers , General idea of the Second 
Limit Theorem Probability in Continum 


(b) Numerical Analysis —Interpolation formulae (New ten, 
Lagurange Gauss, Stirilmg and Bessel I Inverse Interpola- 
tion, double interpolation Numerical differentation and integ- 
ration Numerical solution of linear equations Difference 
equations of 1st and the 2nd order 
Paper ///—Statistical Methods fa) Descriptive Statistics —Collec- 
tion and classification of Data, Diagramauc representation 
Continuous and discrete variates Frequency Distributions, 
Moments and cumulants. 


Standard Distributions— Binomial, Poisson, Normal, Rect- 
angular and the Pearsoman system, Bivariate and Multivariate 
Normal Distributions and their properties, principles of least 
squares, regression and correlation, Simple, partial and multiple. 

(6) Large sample Theory Standard errors, large sample tests of 
independence and tests of goodness of fit 


{c) Sampling Distributions —Sample and population. Concept 
of^ampling distributions of mean variance, correlation co- 
emcient and regression co-efficient from normal distribution 
Distributions of T F and X* Fisher’s Z transformation 
Tests based on the above distributions 


Paper IV Practical - Practical based on Paper 11 and III 


PART II 


Paper V— Advanced Theory of Statistics 
(a) Estimation and tests of hypothesis 

sur D cra“ “E™’ K'r„r f e ^r,r or, '„ 

SSSS 

cho,«'of 'to i"T^ h n po te^ ,man P£a,so ? 

unbiased tests. Likelihood Ratio tests 7 m ° St pottcrfuI t:s,s * 
<b) Sequential Analyse and mult.vanate analysis - 
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Wald’s sequential probability ratio tests OC and ASN 
functions 

Sequential tests relating to the mean, standard deviation of 
a normal population and for a binomial proportion 

Multivariate Analysis including Wishart’s and Hotelhngs 
Distribution and related tes*s, Discriminant Analysis andcanom- 
cal correlation. 


Paper VI (Applied)— Design of Experiments and Sample Surveys 

(a) Design of Experiments — 

Linear estimation and Mark of theorem analysis of vari- 
ance and covariance, principles of experimental designs —rando- 
mised blocks, Jatin Squares, missing plot technique, factorial 
experiments, confounding, split pot, Graeco Latin squares 
balanced incomplete block designs 

(b) Sample Surveys — 

Selection of sample, principles of sampling, simple, random, 
stratified, multistage and systematic, ratio and regression 
estimates 

Designing a survey— cost and variance functions, Current 
sample surveys in India 
Paper VII -Applied Statistics 


<a) Economic and official statistics 

Construction and uses index numbers, Time Series Analysis 
of trend, seasonal variation, correlogram analysis, autoregressive 
series 

Sources and nature of current official Statistics, methods 
of compilation, presentation and their critical study 
(b) Vital and Educational statistics andstatist.cal quality control 
Various rates and ratios and their uses and methods of 
constructing them Characteristics of stationary and stable 
populations, construction of life table, growth curves 

Meaning of true score, concept of parallel tests, measures 
■of reliability and validity 


Specification and standardization of quality, control charts, 
acceptance sampling— Single, double and sequential sampling 
plans 


PAPER YlJl 

Practical— Practical based on Papers VI and VII 


Books Recommended 

Aitkin A C Determinants and \fatncs, Ferror, W L ™Sf bra ' 
Lew, F W Algebra, Wade T L Algebra of Vector! 

Gibson G E Adianced Calculus, Hardy, G H Pure Maine 
manes, Whittaker and Watson Modern Anal) sis, Mac Rebort 
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1 1. Measures of variability. 

12. Frequency curves and normal probability curve. 

13- Principles of correlation (Spearman’s methods of calculating 
the co efficient of correlation) 

With regard to items 8 to 13 above stress is required to be 
laid on statistical methods : 

2- Reference is invited to the course of studies provided for B.A. 
in psychology where certain topics require statistical knowledge, 
particlarly paper II- Experimental psychology practical including 
testing and elementary statistics. 

3. Paper II in Economics group pertains to statistical methods. 
The details of teaching for this paper are given below : 

Statistical Methods 


Paper I Theory of probability— theorem on probability— distri- 
bution, binomial, poisson, normal, univariate and bivariate, 
t, X 2 . F and Z. Moments, Sheppard’s correction for grouping 
—curve fitting and tests of goodness of fit -multiple regression 
and correlation methods— elements of statistical inference— esti- 
mation methods and test of significance— association and contin- 
gency— Yule’s coefficients of cplligation-elementsof analysis and 
interpretation of economic data. 

Paper II. A. Elements of the theory of sample surveys : simple 
random-sampling, stratified, two stage sampling— regression and 
ratio estimates— non-sampling errors. 

Applications of the theory to estimation of agricultural cost 
of production, national income, etc. 

B. The theory of Index Numbers—types of index' numbers— 
computation of index numbers— the problem of .aggregation— 
uses and limitations of index numbers. 

C. Elements of Input-Output methods— as a technique of plan- 
ning, methods of computing input-output coefficients— difficulties 
and drawbacks— input-output tables for India, U.S.A.,- Canada, 
U.K., U.S.S.R. ' 

D. Indian official statistics, methods of collection and computa- 

tion, sources and their reliability. 1 A critical study with respect 
to different sectors. ■ ' , 

Calcutta University 

We are now giving in detail the course prescribed by Calcutta 
University for M-A./M.Sc. in statistics. 

Statistics 


Paper / ; First Half 
Probability, Mathematical Analysis. 

Probability — Classical definition of mathematical probability, the 
laws of compound and total probability, mathematical expecta- 
tions, Tsbebysheff’s and Khintchin’s Taw of large numbers, con- 
vergence of sequence of random variables. Kolmogoroff s Jaw 
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of large numbers, continuous probability, inverse PfO^bihly and 
Baye’s theorem, characteristic functions and their applications, 
Gbvenko-Cantelli’s theorem. 

Analysu - Convergence of infinite series and sequence, uni- 
form convergence, continuous functions. Riemann integrals, 
double integral, transformation of multiple integrals, analytictunc- 
uonofa complex variable, Cauchy’s theorem, Taylor sand Laurent 
senes, residues, evaluattion of integrals 


Paper I Second Half 
Algebra, Numerical Analysis 

A Igebra — Linear Algebra, Vectrospaces, Orthogonal transforma- 
tions, Matrices, Determinants, Quadratic forms, Reduction of 
quadratic forms 

Numerical Interpolation formulae with errors (New- 

ton, Lagunce, Gauss Stirling Bassel and Eveett), inverse inter- 
polation, subtabulation, double interpolation. numerical differen- 
tiauon, numerical integration RemamderinEuler-Maclaurinform, 
Stirling s approximation for the factorial , numerical solution of 
equation, approximation of periodic function by a finite Fourier s 
series-12 ordinate scheme Numerical solution of Differential 
Equation , Solution of Differential equation by the method of 
•Relaxation’ 

Evaluation of incomplete probabilty integrals of important 
multivariate distributions, classical and studentised D*->tatistic, 
and p-staustics (under null hypothesis), recurrence relations and 
the construction of statistical tables 
Paper I! First Half 

Statistical Methods and Sampling Distributions from Univariate 
and Bivariate Distributions 


Descriptive Statistics — Pearsonian and Gram-Cbarher systems of 
frequency curves, Bessel curves, graduation of frequency curves, 
the normal curve and its properties, bivariate data, coefficients of 
association, correlation and linear regression, correlation ratio 
and curvilinear regression— orthogonal polynomials, rank correla- 
tion, mtra-class correlation, bivariate normal distribution and us 
properties, multivariate data, multiple regression and correlation, 
partial correlation, partial regression, multivariate normal distri- 
bution and us properties, study of structural relationship, con 
tluencc analysis, estimation of simultaneous equation system, etc 
theory of errors and methods ofleast squares 

Sampling Distribution — Distribution of linear functions of 
™ r r a , lCS ’ d ' s,r ‘ butl ° n of central and non central x J . sum of 
x s.ratioof two x s, distribution of simple correlation and regres- 


faper // Second Half 

Multivariate Analysis, Large Sample Theory. 
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fTflT 8 Distribution of multiple correlation and 

partial correlation, distributions connected with tests of signi- 
ficance of partial regression coefficients and linearity of regression 
joint distribution of variances and covariances from a normal 
multivariate population Distribution of Hotellmg’s'P 

Large Sample Theory— Limit theorems, distribution of the 
statistics ^, r, z, x 2 m the large sample, transformation of variates 
“its application to p, s, r, distribution of frequency * a and its 
applications, standard errors of moment statistics, cumulants, 
distribution of percentles, Sheppard’s corrections 
Paper III . First Half 
Theory of Inference I. 


Theory of point estimation, consistency, efficiency and sufficiency, 
maximum likelihood estimates and their properties, information 
theory, estimation by intervals 

Elementsofnon parametric inference (estimation). Elements 
of decision theory (estimation) 

Paper III . Second Half 


Theory of Inference II 


Theory of Testing of hypothesis, simple and composite hypothesis, 
different types of optimum critical regions— A and A u B and B u 
C and D , status of all the well-kaown tests of significance, theory 
of sequential tests 

Elements of non parametric inference Elements of decision 
theory 


Paper V First Half 
Sample Survey, Genehcs. 

Sample Surveys— Ge neral concepts sampling frames, records, forms 
questionnaires, etc , Organisation of field— investigation and pro- 
cessing of data of sample surveys. Observational errors, writing of 
reports Any recent sample surveys in India 

Detailed study of two stage sampling , general multi-stage 
sampling (‘‘equal size” case without / P c) stratified, sampling 
with fixed units , stratified area sampling with units of variable 
size but constant within stratum, systematic sampling tor one- 
dimensional, discrete- sequence. , double sampling with one 
auxiliary variate Topographic Variation cmntour maps, space 
correlation and different types of statisticaLnelds 

Genetics— Descriptive genetics, elements of cytology, auto- 
somal and chromosomal inheritances for a single character and 

Sssssgss 

li'an hypmfacsls^Qr^mdnndua^cliiracler and for detect, on and 
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estimation of linkage jn simple cases, combined estimation and 
testing betero gene.ty . study of disturbed segregations methods 
for the detection and estimation of linkage in human genetics 


Paper V Second Half 

Design and Analysis of Experiments 

Theory of Linear E'lmiafian-Theestimation and the error spaces, 
the fundamental theorem oflinear estimation aDd the theory of 
least squares, sum of squares belonging to one or more degrees 
of freedom, the analysis of variance and co variance 

Analysis and Construction oj Experimental Designs — Incomplete 
block design including balanced and partially balanced designs, 
group divisible designs and lattice designs two way elimination 
of heterogeneity Latin squares and Youden squares , the combi- 
natorial problems of the construction of orthogonal aets of Latin 
squares and balanced and partially balanced incomplete block 
designs , inter block and inira block information , missing plot 
technique, factorial experiments, confounding and its use, partial 
confounding and balancing detailed confounding and its use,, 
partial confounding and balancing, detailed study of confounding 
and balancing of 2* 2‘. 2 s , 3*. and y designs, simple types of asym- 
metrical factorial designs split plot designs, quasilatin squares , 
double confounding , fractional replications , weighing designs 
Paper VI First Half 
Economic Statistics, Quality Control 
Ecorowic Statistics — Index numbers of prices, cost of living and 
production, time senes trends-seasonal for accountable causes- 
harmomc analysis-forecasting and corielation of time senes , 
national dividend— Paieto’s Law of income distribution , family 
budget enquiries— Engel’s curves, demand analysis for non- 
durable consumer’s goods from time senes and family budget 
data, mdifference curves 

Official Statistics— Discussion of the current official statistics 
of India— methods of compilation, presentation and their 
critical study 

Statistical Quality Control - Concept of total quality control, 
control charts, sampling inspection plans (single, double and 
sequential), sampling inspection for continuous production, 
standardization and specification, work sampling 
Paper VI Second Half 


Psychometry, Demography and Bioassay. 
C J r*r"?„r, Psych 0 . P fe ,cal la 'Y s ’ ““ory Of menial tests, prob- 

uuon of standard indicts of populalion growth, statio“a£r 
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population, graduation by Makeham’s Law and Gompertz Law, 
standard tables and summation method, population dynamics 
and logistic curve 

Biaassay — Direct assays, quantitative dose-response relation- 
ships, parallel line assays, prooit transformations 
Papers VII and VIII are practicls 
Statistics Under other disciplines in M A. 

Statistics forms part of teaching in M A in commerce, 
economics sociology social work and psychology For example 

Statistics under Psychology In Gujarat University M A part 
II (psychology) a candidate has to take three optional papers out 
of sixteen (lj advanced experimental psychology, (2) psycho- 
metry, (3) advanced physiological psychology, (4) advanced com- 
parative psychology (5) advanced abnormal psychology, (6) 
clinical psychology, (7) psychology of personality, (8) industrial 
psychology, (9) human relations in industry, (10) psychological 
testing, (11) developmental psychology, (12) educational psycho- 
logy. (13) educational and vocational psychology, (14) psycho- 
logy of crime and delinquency, (15) Indian psychology, (16) 
statistical inference 


These papers are distributed in areas (groups) as follows 


Area I Experimental psychology 
JI Clinical Psychology 

III Industrial Psychology 

IV Criminology Psychology 

V Educational Psychology 

VI Educational and Vocational 

guidance 1 

VII Psychological Testing 

VIII Indian Psychology 


Papers I, 16, 3 
„ 5, 6, 10 

„ 8,9,10 

14. 5, 7 
,, 12, 11, 10 

„ 13, 10, 8 

„ 10, 2, 16 

„ 15, 3, 7 


With each group, a candidate has to present a dissertation 


pertaining to that group 

Thus, candidates opting for areas I or VII have to offer 
statistical inference The course prescribed is as follows 


Statistical Inference 

1 Linear Regression and Prediction 

2 Further Methods of Correlation 

3 Partial and Multiple Correlation 

4 Analysis of Variance 

5 Analys s of covariance 

6 Non Parametric Methods 

7 Factor Analysis (as m Fxucbter) 


Books recommended 
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chapters 6 7,8,9, 10, II. 14, 15. 16, 3 Gmlford.J P Funic, 
mental Statistics m Psychology and Education, chapters 12, 13. 14, 
15,16, 4 Guilford J P Psy chometrtc Methods, chapter \ 6, 5 

Benjamin Fruchter Introduction to Factor Analysis , 6 Holzinger, 
K J and Harman H H factor Analysts, 1 Siegel Non- Para- 
metric Statistics, 8 Keepy Introduction of Statistical Inference 
Special mention may be made of the Indian Statistical 
Institute at Calcutta, which specialises in higher statistical studies 
We are now giving below the number of enrolments in M A 
and Ph D in the academic session 1964-65 


TABLE I 

Enrolments in M A ( Previous and Fmal\ and Ph D 

Uimersiiy Affiliated Total 

Departments Colleies 


Facuety of Arts 
MA 


Economic Statistics 

Statistics 

PhJ) 

Statistics 

Faculty of Science 

M.Sc 

PhD 

15 

£8 

20 

15 

103 

14 

06 

46 

106 

l 

14 

812 

47 

Total 

869 

127 

996 

The above figutes are exclusive of those who study statistics 
social work^etc commerce ’ econ °mics, psychology, sociology. 

TABLE 11 

Number of Doctoral Theses Accepted During I960 

64 


196041 1961-02 

J962-63 

1903^4 

Faculty or Arts 

Faculty of Science 

t 3 

3 4 

4 

1 

5 

Total 

4 7 

4 

6 

TABLE 1H 

Unnersity wise Analysis of Theses Accepted foi 
1960-64 

1900 01 ion a 

" Doctorate During 

Baioda 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

Madras 

Patna 

Poona 

Rajasthan 

Total 

1 _ 

J 2 

~ 

ms-64 

j 

4 7 

2 

1 

1 

4 

G 




Chapter XXXVI 
DEMOGRAPHY 


£f S ^ P !i rt , oft . h j boQ i ; Dcm °graptiy has not been dealt 
?*„? distinct discipline, but it is necessary to devote a 
ler to the study of demography as a branch of 
social sciences, firstly because demography is becoming increas- 
ingiy a basis for other disciplines such us economics, anthropo- 
logy and secondly because it has been recognised as a distinct 
discipline by the UNESCO In 1957, the UNESCO brought out a 
publication The University Teaching of Social Sciences Demo- 
graphy in which a survey of teaching of demography in \anous 
countries had been made These covered Australia, France, 
Oermany, Hungary, Italy, Japan, Latin America, Netherlands, 
Northern European countries, South East Asia, United Kingdom 
and Yugoslavia 

Naturally the survey on teaching of demography in India 
was included in the overall survey of South East Asia The 
study of demography— though not so much as an independent 
discipline has as part of economics and statistics— made consi- 
derable progress in India 

Census data and vital statistics are the basic material. A 
number of surveys have been made both by the government and 
the study groups under the aegis of Indian universities and they 
have provided fresh material as base for the study of this disci- 
pline In earlier periods, the census figures giving particulars of 
literacy, sex, number of children, caste, nature of employment 
and other particulars were the mam sources and the task of 
compiling the information and drawing up reports, based on the 
figures arrived at in census enumeration, was assigned to the 
census commissioners These reports formed part of studies for 
students of economics, sociology, anthropology, agriculture, etc 
The average expectation of life and other conclusions formed an 
important part of the study 

Besides the census figures and the reports based thereon, 
publications such as Linguistic Survey of fndia were (be carry 
contribution to the study of demography But later, the surveys 
by the Indian Institute of Hygiene, Calcutta the IndianStatistical 
Institute at Calcutta, the national sample su r veys conducted 
by the government and under the aegis of various universities 
pushed the study of demography to the forefront and the 
study of this branch of social sciences is now receiving increasing 
importance which it deserves The Indian Institute of Public 
Opinion is one of the most important centres for research based 
on demography. Its economic report-a quarterly pubhcation- 
is a study based on demography Its other publications Monthly 
Public Opinion Surveys” "Ail India Polilical, Economic and 
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Social Surveys” arequarterly, in which again demography provides 

£ maieml The Market Research Corporal,™ of India 
,s another organisation which conducts, yoiruly uiuh the Indian 
Institute of Public Opinion, not less than four times a year, all 
India surveys on political, social and economic questions 

These particulars have been given to indicate the increasing 
importance ofdemography in Indian life— academic studies as well 
as economic growih has ns direct impact on the course or studies 
prescribed for the various degrees Yet demography is not a 
separate subject leading to a degree at B A. level Study of the 
various aspects of population figures in the courses prescribed 
for economics or sociology or statistics, but demography has so 
far been not assigned a distinct separate status. 

At postgraduate level the study of demography has receiv- 
ed better recognition For example the Bombay University 
includes demography m the course prescribed for economics 

Such is the case al Baroda and several other universities 
Besides the universities, certain other institutions provide scope 
for studies and reseach m demography, but the scope of enquiry 
is restricted to the particular field of interest to the institute For 
example, the Institute of Hygiene and Public Health, Calcutta, 
confines its interest to the mortality and health statistics studies 
in fertility, parenthood and family planning 

Mention may be made here of the Indian Statistical Insti- 
tute at Calcutta, where training in this discipline is included In 
the three jears course provided for the statisticians, ‘population 
studies and vital statistics’ forms one of the specialised courses 
The student has to receive three month/ trainmginthespccialised 
course It is true it is not compulsory but since a student has 
to ofTer two out of the ten specialised courses a number of stu 
dents opt for population studies and vital statistics For officers’ 
(raining course also, population studies and vital statistics forms 
one of lhc five optional subjects a student offering this subject 
has to devote three months to it The scope of study covers not 
only sociological problems of fertility etc but extends to labour, 
employment internal migration etc Although the emphasis here is 
on economic statistics, demographic studies have their due place 
At the Delhi School of Economics the Gokhale Institute of 
PQi-Ujcvarui Ecmvuxcucs,, abie tvy&YMv \viV,wa e xfi Economic Growth 
De hi. the department of geography. Calcutta University, the 
X? ? cpa u rl f ncnts of Mysore and Madras universities. 
lh^k%f^ r wr SCho ars al u lhc various universities particularly at 
aU ihc2 ?«Si?“f he “ nSUS figUrcS havc fcccn ana b‘cd and 
Studied ,h y of racnUon in connection with demographic 

Central Statistical Organisation und-r ihf» r , ',i„n«, 
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brings out in a single volume the latest available data under the 
important heads of economic and social development mention 
has to be made of this ‘Statistical Abstract’ which is an annual 
publication It is a compilation and not an independent survey, 
but provides ready figures on a number of subjects and is a very 
useful work for scholars as well as the public Issues such as 
these provide a stimulus to the study of demography as an 
important discipline 

How study of demography is included under various 
disciplines (economic or statistics) is bemg indicated by reference 
to a few of the Indian universities 


(0 A student appearing at M A final examination in Statistics at 
the Agra University has for paper III an option to take any one 
of the following 


(a) Social Research and Sociometry 

(c) Advanced Sample Surveys 

(c) Psychometry 

(d) Advanced Inference 

(e) Demography 

</) Advanced Probability 
(g) Biometrics 
t/i) Operational Research 
(0 Information Theory 
O) Non parametric methods 
(A.) Fconometrics 
(0 Statistical Quality Control 

<«) In Bombay University for M.A in economics. Group II 
(Advanced Economics) eight subjects (of two papers each) 
aie provided and a student has to offer any two subjects Group 
<u) provides for study of demography The details of course of 
studies in demography have been given m Chapter XXXI 
<w) The Gujarat University prescribes selec'ion of groups for 
M \ as follows 

A student offering v»t> grw- wit A. C EawiG njay 
select one group for M A -part I -examination and the otner 
for M A —part It~exammation 


Group A— History 
Croup C~ Economics 
Group E— Sociology 
Group G—Pohtics 

For those offenng group C, ttvo papers (0 
and 111) theory of money are compulsoty And a cmdioale has 

to tale any two subjects out of group D which consists ot to 

following 
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econometrics, (g) bistory of economic thought and classics 

The syllabus prescribed by the Bombay Uni versityfor 
demography under economics has been given in Chapter XXXI 

Social Demography 

Teaching of Demography is not onls included in economics as- 
for example in Bombay, but in other disciplines also For example* 
in Lucknow in MA in sociology Paper XI igroup B) is that 
of social demography The course of studies prescribed is as- 
follows 


Paper XI— Social Demography 

The Scope of Social Demography, theories of population growth; 
biological and social Malthus. Spencer, Dumont, Fetter, prob- 
lems of population quantitative and qualitative techniques or 
demographic anlysis the concept of optimum population, con 
temporary demographic situation world population and resource, 
Indian population problems and policy 
Bokks 

Malthus An Essay on Population, Carr Saunders The Population 
Problem, Coontz Population Theories and the E onomic Interpretation , 
Eversley Social Theories of Fertility and the Malthusian Debate, 
Mukerjee R K The Political Economy of Population, Lornmef , 
Cultural and Human Fertility Houser and Duncan The Study of 
Population, Barkley Techniques of Population Analysis, Davis The 
Population of India and Pakistan, PEP World Populaion and 
Resources, U N O Determinants and Consequences of Population 
Trend, Gyan Chanl Some Aspects of the Population Problem of 
India 


The Institue of Economic Growth, primarily a research 
centre, has been conducting one year certificate coouse in demo- 
graphy 


(d) One Year Cert fieate Course in Demography —With the finan 
cial assist inceof the Ministry of Health, the Institute is conduct- 
ing with effect from 1965 66a Cenficaie Course in Demography 
The Course has been specially designed to meet the requirements 
ot University and College teachers of Economics and Sociology 
and also Government employees interested in population studies 
and family planning work It is proposed to tram a number of 
qualified social scientists so that they may be able to handle demo- 
graphic data in economic and social analysis and apply success 

Unon de /h^ ! ^??ify anabl f S i P oI ‘ c y and planning formulation 
Upon the completion of the one year course, the student 
examined in written papers as well as in a viva voce test 
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Chapter XXXVII 
RESEARCH METHODOLOGY 


Scope of the Programme 

Tfce Institute of Economic Growth has been operating for some 1 
years a programme of training in Research Methodology primarily 
in tended for research workers in Economics who have not already- 
taken the Ph D degree The programme was started with a re* 
cognition of the fact that the M A degree of most of our uni- 
versities does not necessarily qualify and train a person for 
conducting research work Through this programme of training 
m Research Methodology, which has had the support of the 
Research Programmes Committee of the Planning Commission, 
it has been possible over the past few years to bring about subs- 
tantial improvements in the quality as well as the number of 
successful Ph.D theses m economics m the University of Delhi 
The programme originally started with a grant from the Ford 
Foundation and is now being sponsored and financed by tbe- 
Universtty Grants Commission 

In the light of experience already gamed the working of tb e- 
training programme has been intensified while enlarging at tbc 
same time its scope so as to include prospective research workers 
serving the Central and the State Governments industrial and other 
enterprises and research institutions as well as universities By 
June 1965, 13 batches of scholarshadalready been trained and 10T 
candidates had successfully completed the training Of these , 6 
have obtained their Ph D degreesand another 11 are now working 
for that degree 


Duration 

The duration of the programme has been fixed at 5 months to 
prenut the operation of two coursesdurmgeacbcalendaryeaMhe 
fist beginning in January and ending m May and the second 
beginning in August and ending in December 

Each batch'of trainees consists of nol more than 20 scholars, 
the minimum qualifications for admission to the course being a 
first or a high second class Master’s degree m economics or 
commerce and satisfactory evidence of aptitude for research 


Scholarships, Fee and Accommodation 

A few scholarships of Rs 250 per month, based entirely on- 
merits, are given by the Institute for each batch of trainees ano 
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Aithoush living accommodation is not guaranteed, the lnsmuic 
: and has generally succtwM ,» roatang 

accommodation available at one ot the Halls of Residence of the 
University of Delhi 
Training 

The roam instruments of training m this course are seminars, 

project work (as distinct from field work) and fairly comprehensive 

courses of lectures by experts to the fields of economic-analysis, 
mathematical economics, statistics, econometrics, methodologi- 
cal problems of economic planning with special reference to 
Indian development sociology for economists, and demographic 
analysis. Adequate facilities for library work and practical work 
on the calculating machines etc. are provided Lectures have an 
empirical bwsand areintended not so much to provide informal ion 
as to bring to the notice ot the trainees techniques of attacking 
problems in different contexts and those actully used by research 
workers in specific situations Lectures are thus geared to the 
requirements of research workers and concentrate on methodology 
of research 


Certificate 

A continuous evaluation is made of each candidate’s progress and 
certificates are awarded to the successful candidates at the end 
of the training programme 
Seminars 

The seminar is one of the mam instruments of training and is 
based upon a three month project work undertaken by each, 
candidate. Candidates present papers and defend themselves on 
subjects previously allotted to them In the preparation of the 
seminar paper, each trainee receives guidance from a senior 
member of the staff to whom he is attached during the course 



Course 

No of Sessions 

1 

Introduction to Mathematical Economics* 

32 

2 

Slatisnss* 

20 

3 

Econometrics * 

20 

4 

Economic Analysis 



•Candidate who are already waited 10 these fields are given an alteruatne 
course iq Quactiucoe Economics. 
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(,0 Macro-Economics (.nciuding Social Accounts) 9 
(6) Micro-Economics 11 

(c) Growth Models 

*■ 

6 Sociology for Economists 

7 Demographic Analysis 

8 Bibliographical Sources 

9 Seminars 
10 Machine worA. 

We are now giving details of each coil n Economics 

Cra „ ei _ ln , r odoc.,on.oMa.hemot,ca.H mamsand ^ ^ 

?he,r sicnp.0 app^-o- J onductei 


24 

20 

20 

6 

20 

48- 


without formal proofs 

iasssssaa 

Proportions 


Proportions 

Trigonometry on* "between two P^g, g» 

MeasurementofAng^stance Lme , 

dimensional space, Hyperbola and Circle 
Ideas of Parabola, Hype ^ 

Exponential and L ° saTI ‘l Dcte rminanls 

Elements of Matrices and DC 

Differential Calculus ^ a Function, D :nv 

(u) Limits f^amma'and Minima Derivatives, 

Critena for ^ more Variables, .Bg- 0 f Mamma 

« Differentials and DiffereDtiatio , 

s Integration of S P ceEiUalo „s f 

7. Differential and DU dueled without 

Coarse 2-Sunost.es )owing topics are cond 

Discussion on *e 

fnrmal P ro ° s 
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1 General Nature of Statistical Methods 

2 Descriptive Statistics Measures of Central Tendency, Du* 
persion and other related Measures 

3 Elementary Theory of Probability. 

4 Theoretical Distribution Normal, Dinomial and Possion 
Distributions 

5 Sampling and Sampling Distributions An Elementary 
Discussion of Sampling Designs and Sampling Distributions 
of Certain Statistics. 

6 Problem of Estimations Point and Interval Estimates 

7 Tests of Hypothesis 

8 Correlation and Regression Analysis 

9 Analys s of Variance 

10 Time Senes Analysis 

Course i—lntroduction to Economics 

Discussion on the following topics is conducted at 
an elementary level with the help of Econometric studies 
in India and abroad 

1 Demand Analysis 

2 Production Functions 

3 Cost Functions 

4 Supply Functions 

5 Input-output Analysis 

6 Macro and Micro Econometric Models 

7 Linear Programming 

Course 4— Economic Analysis 

The emphasis in the following is on the exposition of test 
able hypothesis and theories and on some empirical verifications 

(a) Micro Economic Analysis 

t The working of the Monetary System 

2 Theories of Money Interest and Investment and some 
verifications 

3 The Determination of Aggregate Demand, Saving In 

vestment and Employment ° 

4 Theories of the General Price Level Income Theory 

of Price Some Verifications * 

5 National Income Accounting 
(2>) Macro Economic Analysis 

I An Analysis of Demand and Supply Theories 
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(c) Growth Models 


1 Some models of economic growth -eg Harrod- 
Domar, Neo Classical Keynesian and some models of 
technical progress 

2 Economic Growth and Foreign Trade 
Course 5-~Methodofogicat Problems of Economic Planning 


(with special reference to Indian Development) 

(a) Growth Models and Indian Economic Planning 

(b) Agricultural Development 

1 Land Relations and Structural Changes 

2 Land Man Ratio and Changes m Size of Holdings 

3 Farm Size and Efficiency Relations between inputs 
and outputs 

4 Agricultural Prices and Price Policy 

5 Resources for Development Use of Labour 

6 Resources for Development Land Taxation 

7 Inter Sectoral Relations 


(c) Industrial Development 

1 The Nature of Industrialization. 

2 Analysis of Industrial Structure and Structural Change. 

3 Analysis of the Problems of specific industries 

(d) Foreign Trade and Aid 


Course <?— Sociology 


The aim of the short course of twenty lectures in Sociology is 
to provide students of the Reseaich Methodology Course with 
some background of the sociological approach, concepts and 
methods For their work on economic problems The idea is not 
so much to load the students with the knowledge of sociology 
as to promote a sociological orientation. It is evident that the 
pure sociologist and social anthropologist do not claim to offer 
to the economist more than an approach, certain concepts and 
insights The economist alone can decide how to use them in 
his theoretical and empirical studies and m th s sense become his 
own sociologist Keeping these limitations in view, the scheme 
of lectures provided is an attempt to explore certain fields which 
may be of interest and relevance for the students of Indian Eco 
nomics 

The lecture scheme is divided into two parts General 
Sociology and Economic Sociology 


Part I— General Sociology 

The purpose of lectures in General SocioJoey is to familiarise 
students of economics with the sociological approach of viewing 
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economic phenomena as social phenomena Students arc intro- 
duced to some of the important aspects of the traditional Indian 
social structure and the processes of social change m India. 1 nc 
process of economic growth itself is viewed m the broad context 
of the general problem of modernization From the above stand- 
point, three problem areas in thestudyofmodermzatianin India, 
viz , (i) family in the context of social change (u) caste, and class 
and (i«) Sanskritisation and Westernisation, are taken up for 
discussion 


Part //—Economic Sociology 

The mam focus m lectures on Economic Sociology is on economic- 
growth, and some important elements of the social structure are 
analysed from the standpoint of their compatibility or incompati- 
bility with economic growth The generalised view of social 
factors in economic growth is followed up by a discussion on 
one or two specific problem areas m the sociology of economic 
development 

Micro Socio Anthropological Ijeld Studies 

A comparative study of the concepts, methods and techniques of 
economic surveys and socio anthropological field studies and an 
appraisal of the micro field studies from the standpoint of their 
relevance for micro analysis arealtempted oy introducing students 
to two or more spefic field studies 

Scheme of Lectures 


Part I— General Sociology 

1. The Sociological Approach and Some Basic Concepts m 
Sociology. 

2 Indian Social Structure 

3 Social Change in India with special emphasis on Interplay 
oi Tradition and Modernity 

(0 Family and Social Change 
(») Caste and class 

(fh) Sanskritisation and Westernisation. 


Part /—Economic Sociology 


introductory "Economic Sociology 

Fntmtoork for a Study of Social Factors tit Economic Gromit. 
if) W Arthur Lewis -Theory of Economic Gron/4 
(ID W E Moore -So™/ Framwork of Economic Detehpmenl 
S SSST*‘ P '° ikm °' eas "" S ° C, °’W ° f Bctmmmc DeJ- 
dtscL™, 0f As thlW pr0blem - b = Ota. up for 
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(x) Social and Cultural Factors m Saving and Capital accumula- 
tion— Contrast between Western and Oriental Societies 
(xx) Rehgioi , Ideology and Economic Development 
{in) F ohtical Institutions and Economic Dev elopment 
4 FieU Studies 

A 0) Corporative Study of Methods and techniques of 
Economic Surveys and Socio Anthropological Field 
Studies 

(xx) Relevance of Micro field studies for macro-analysis 
B Selected Economic Surveys and Socio Anthropological Field 
Studies (Any two of the following studies may be 
taken up) 

Selected Field Studies 

(x) F G Bailey — Caste and Economic Frontier 
(it) Scarlet Epstein —Economic Development and Social 
Change ui South India 

(ut) G C Mandat an d Sunil Sen Gupta— Resurvey of 
Village Kaslnpur 

(xv) Richard D Lanabart— Factories, Workers and Social 
Change 

(v) A Betei/e—/* Study of a Unity Caste Village in Madras 


Course 7— Demographic Analysis 

1 Sources of Demographic Data, 

2 Structure of India s Population 

3 Future Growth of India s Population 

4 Fertility Analysis 

5 Mortality Analysis 

6 Migration and Urbanization 


Agra University 

Now some particulars of leacbiQg in Research Methodo 
logy at tbe Agra University are being given 

Deploma in Research Methodology 
1 A Post M A Diploma m Research Methodology is granted 
to those students who have — 

(а) Passed the M A examination of this university may 
one of the following subjects 

sociology, psychology, economics, political science, 
history and anthropology , , . 

(б) attended a regular course of study in tbe subject 

Institute of Social Science* for six montns 
(c) and passed the prescribed exatm nation , 
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Scheme of Examination 

There is a Diploma Course in Research 
the Institute of Social Sciences of six months, duration the 
examination is conducted by the university m April 

There are three papers of 100 marks each, and 
work of 300 marks A candidate is declared to have passed the 
Diploma Course if he has obtained a minimum ot 43 marxs in 
each Paper and 50 per cent in the aggregate A candidate is 
required to pass separately in the Project work 


Course of Study 

Paper l— Theory and Methods Research 

Logic of Scientific Inquiry , Selection and Formulation of 
Research Prob’em , Research Design, Design of Proof, Testing 
the Hypothesis Problems of Research Design , Use of Library , 
Location of Problems , Nature of Evidence 


Paper II — Research Techniques 

Probl*ms of Measurements , Data Collection, Observation 
Method, Questionnaire Interview, Projective Techniques, Content 
Analysis, Panel Study, Community Surveys , Sampling Techm- 
ques , Case Study 


Paper III — Sampling and Flementary Statistics 

Sample Design Scaling Concepts , Probability and Samp- 
ling Social Distance Sociometnc and Rating Scales, Tabulating 
Statistical Data Graphic Presentation , Averages , Coefficient 
of Corelation , Coding and Processing of Data 


Paper IV — Project 

Every candidate is required to undertake a Project work and 
submit a report based on field work of not more than 70 pages 
The report is examined by a Board of two examiners, which 
consists of an external examiner and the Head of the Depart- 
ment , and the maximum marks for the report are 200 The 
Board jointly awards marks 

The aboiecoursz «u!J gtre a fairly good idea of teaching 
in Research Methodology ° 

During the academic session 1964 65 the all India Seure 
of students m Research Methodology was 27. t c 



Chapter XXXVIII 

RECOMMENDATIONS 


u nmSfiBtaliSf this volume made an all mpt to provide 
sciSces in InX wff P ?“' b S yarding lie leaching of social 
hand?™ ini ,i, W / ee !’ readers will not be able to lay their 
reeard 2> flS2 ,2?£ b ook-gwing such detailed information in 
coffected Mrfv ,n 1 fes Mucb of the data f or this book was 
mven -i hft nr lh beg,nnins , of 1967 w e have, therefore, 

have beio'So addmons.'''' 5 ° a,y > In cbapter X Smce lhen there 


(0 The Berhampur University at Berhampur 
(«) The SambaJpur University at Sambalpur. 


There has also been one addition to the number of mstitu- 
Uons deemed to be universities under the U G C Act This is 
the Indian School of Mines at Dhanbad 


VVe have while discussing the various aspects of teaching 
pm pointed attention at particular problems, but ive are afraid 
they may be lost sight ot in a big volume and we therefore, reiterate 
succintly our recommendations in this concluding chapter 


(i) The universities should not be spoon fed but must have 
autonomy and to the largest extent, .flexibility and independence 
to shape the education on the lines they deem best The educa 
tionists should be allowed the fullest freedom to shape the future 
generations of citizens—including politicians instead of the 
politicians laying the rules for university education and injecting 
a spirit of partiality and prejudice In Humanism and Education in 
East and West Dr S Radha Kmhnan states * We must turn for 
guidance not to those who are lost in the exigencies of the pass- 
ing hour but to men ofletters and men of science, po_ts and 
artists, discoverers and inventors ” 


The universities should not be hand-muds of politics In 
his memorandum to the Education Commission (1954 661 the 
hon’ble Sh/i Morarji Desai stated ‘ In the held of university cdu 
cation maximum freedom and autonomy should be allo-vcd to 
the universities and the government should not interfere m treir 
normal working Each university should be encouraged in 
maintaining ns distinct characterand its past traditions There 
should be diversity even in the composition of university bodies. 
The contents of the university courses need radical change and 
unless they are related to some kind of practical work by the 
students, we will not be able to achieve much 
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. c. tfaml Vivekanand observed “To solve any ? 

of In'din eteauon ■? “s essential that there should first be 
experience of the humbler romme of teaching, and for Ibis tn° 
supreme and essential qualiSeal.on is to have lookcd at world, 
“m if only for a moment, through the eyes of the taught 
Every canon of educational science, proclaims the fact 

The posts of vice chancellors should not be provided as a 
favour or reward to the burntout politicians or superannuated 
civil servants Fu<ed bulbs are neither useful nor ornamental U 
u a wong policy to think that only a Governor or the President 
of India should be the chancellor of a university The posts of 
chancellors and vice chancellors must be reserved only tor 
educationists of repute 


(ml Students studying social science disciplines should be 
provided as fair chances of earning well in life, as students ot 
technology or those opting for engineering or medical careers 
As observed by Prof D R Gadgil in his evidence before the 
Education Commission (1964-66) ‘complaints about quality 
could arise from more special reasons For example, during the 
last fifteen years the quality of students offering economics at 
the post graduate level has distinctly deteriorated in Poona This 
is entirely due to the strong trend, which set in many years ago, 
fur almost all those who did, well at S L C to opt for science 
and to think of an engineering or medical career The rigid 
separation of faculties in our universities effectively prevents any 
recovery for other subjects from among those who choose science 
at their entrance into college ” 


(iv) It is the duty of the State — the Union Government and 
the Stales— to meet the demands of education and we should 
find out money even at the cost of other projects There is much 
criminal waste in practically every department of the government. 
We should free ourselves from fads and retrace our steps— so 
that we may not squander money on unprofitable misadventures 
We can divert funds to education only when we feel the priority 
and not when our sympathies are platform oriented and only lip 
deen r 


(v) As stated by the Chairman of the U G C at the Vice 

Chancellors Conference on 1 1th September 1967. 4 the number 
who find their way into higher education is very small-about 
three out of hundred in the relevant age group (the proportion 
°(8 |r J ^°ut a fifih of the total enrolment) and if w e include 
be regarded as university-level of 
work, then the enrolment m higher education will be about 0 5 
per hundred of the age group, one of the lowest in the world The 
total enrolment m higher education is increasing at a growth 
rate (compound) as high as eleven per cent per year Most 0 f 
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& ^creaM is in arts* subjects and in institutions of rather in- 
ti? llty ~ this cuts down the immediate cost of expansion 
but in the long run it may cost the nation dearly". 


We can even with the present staff, admit more students 
ine pupil to teacher ratio in the universities and colleges in 
tndia is about 17 The corresponding figure (for I960) forVK 
S a f r o ance 30, Girraan y IF R) 3i f Sweden J2, USA. 13 
USSR 12 If France and Germany can teach well, with 
JU and 35 students per teacher why should we not follow their 
example Our efforts should be to cater to the intellectual needs 
ot the greatest number Herbert Spencer has stated ‘fn what 
way to treat the body, in what wav to manage our affairs , in 
what way to bring up a family, in what way to utilise those 
sources of happiness, which nature supplies , how to use all our 
faculties to the greatest advantage , how to live completely ? 
And this bang the great thing indeed for us to learn, is by cons- 
equence, the great thing which education has to teach To 
prepare us for complete Jiving is the function which education 
had to discharge ” By denying admission to millions of students 
who desire entry into the college portals we are hampering the 
preparation “for complete living, which is the function, which 
education has to discharge ” 


(vi) Pupils should be taught— in languages which are con- 
venient to them If we want India or any country for the matter 
of that, to derive wide-spread benefit, the flood gates of educa- 
tion, should be opened wide on to the aspirants Transmission 
through long and narrow pipe lines of a foreign medium can not 
irrigate the and expanses It is a device to keep the masses in 
eternal intellectual slavery We have 38 crore illiterate people in 
India In the words of Rabindra Nath Tagore ‘ It will never do 
for the Orient to trail behind the West like an overgrown 
appendix, vainly trying to lash the sky w defiance of the divine 
For humanity this will not only be a useless excess but a dis 
appointment and a deception For, if the East ever tries to 
duplicate Western life, the duplicate is bound to be a forgery 


(ru) The examination system needs immediate and radical 
reforms Commissions after Commissions have loudly stressed 
the point, but these recommendations are covered under piles of 
dirt in our old records or have been consigned to the dust bins 


(nil) The love of display, as much rules the university 
Boards of Studies-as the Jesser men The syllabi providing 
admirable tvmdovv dressings to impress outsiders, must .be 
replaced by a realistic approach and practical outlook We have 


•All me social science docwlua ‘ b “ £“' ly ° f ““ P ‘ “ 

uaivexsiues bavins separate faculty of social science. 
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in some chapters given long lists of books 

particular disciplines These trappings however gilded should 

Sot in most cases be deemed to indicate that the sludents assi- 
duously apply themselves to the extensive readings Nor is it 
possible for a student to do justice to them The P-damic ten- 
dency to prescribe out moded and heavy courses must be 
replaced by prescribing only to that extent as may be mastered 
by the pupils 

(ix) Groups of universities would do well to pool their 
resources— intellectual and financial and get prepared books to 
cover the syllabi 

We could establish Hindustan Steel Ltd , with an annual 
turn over of Rs 205 cron., we have constructed Bhakra Nangal, 
and other gigantic dams our efforts for harnessing the rivcr- 
waters, for hydro-electric energy for manufacturing automobiles 
and aircrafts and for utilising the atomic power for peaceful 
purposes are going ahead, our exports in 1965 amounted to Rs 
818 crore and we are spending hundreds of crores on trade, 
commerce and industry— in our private and public sectors, but 
our courses of study— even in commerce, business management 
or sociology are loaded with foreign publications, We have been 
able to harness water and power and to produce finished steel 
and copper out of the deep bowels of the earth, but have not 
been able to produce books for our students This is a challenge 
to our national pride, to our professors, authors and publishers 
We have in the list of books prescribed given at places not only 
the names of the authors but publishers also to focus attention 
on our intellectual poverty in not having been able to produce 
course books even during twenty years of independence This 
is not a plea for intellectual parochialism or to insulate or isolate 
ourselves from foreign literature or to limit our intellectual hori- 
zon by confining ourselves only to books written by Indians or 
published in India, but a plea for national self sufficiency m the 
matter of production of standard works About 200 books 
dealing with topics prescribed for B A and M A classes— in 
each discipline of the social science would make us independent 
and self sufficient for the purpose of teaching Over and above 
these the sludents and s holars in colleges and outside may read 
as much literature as they like— wider the fields of intellectual 
excursions better and more elevating it is for the mind But 
for prescribing as course of studies— we should have books r ch 
m material but not unduly bulky And as much should be pres 
cnbed as can be read well and assimilated by the students Whv 
prescribe a large number of books-which the majority of the 
students can neither acquire by purchase nor on loan from the 
libraries In the words of South ‘Much reading is like much 

eating-wholly useless without digestion’ 
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(x) The teachers’ salaries must be raised, so that the really 
talented and intellectual people enter the teaching line Teacher- 
ship in colleges should not go to the left overs from entry into 
government or lucrative private services 

(xi) The causes of student unrest must be tackled as a 
serious problem and matters should not be left to drift in the 
mistaken belief that they would automatically be solved or 
settle down. 

In the words of the hon ble Dr. V K R V Rao “If our 
education is deficient in quality, partly it is the fault of the educa- 
tional system, partly it is the fault of the educational admimslra 
tion, and partly it is the fault of the teachers I think, it is partly 
the fault of the parents So all the four parties have their share 
of responsibility ” 

The comments and suggestions made by us have been made 
in the helpful spirit of introspective self analysis We hope 
determined and well directed effort by a people who have 
throughout ages given ample evidence of their resources of 
character arid initiative must bring its reward India is a great 
country with a rich and proud heritage We have (he spirit and 
tbe calibre to lead us on to world championship in the realm of 
intellectual learning It is only a question of properl) harnessing 
our resources Let us do it 
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